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Editorials. 


With this issue of the Cynic, a new 
board begin their labors. We take up 
the work after a remarkably prosperous 
period in the history of Vermont. In- 
ternally and externally, the University 
has changed for the better. We have 
seen, in the last year, one building erect- 
ed and another conceived; we have seen 
the new athletic field appear and take on 


form until now it is a matter of only a 


short time until the victorious cheers of 
Vermont will ring on a field of her own; 
we have seen the athletic tax instituted 
and we are just beginning to reap the re- 
wards in our baseball team of to-day. 
The old absence committee has gone to 
its last resting place and co-education 
has been extended to the gymnasium. 
And what is not of the least consequence, 
we have seen the beginning of the Bould- 
er Society, whose benefits, if the pur- 
poses of its foundation shall be attained, 
will not be the least that will come to 
Vermont in the future. 

What of the year that is to come? We 
cannot hope for outward changes of so 
great importance. Our improvement 
must be, in a large measure, within. An 
increase of good will between fraterni- 
ties, a strengthening of class spirit and a 
cordial blending of it all in a sincere love 
for Vermont, a strong tendency toward 
straightforwardness in all college activ- 
ities,—if these shall be achieved, the 
gain to us in our own feelings and in our 
external appearance will be sufficient to 
mark the year a success. 

As announced in the last Cynic it was 
the intention of the editors to change the 
Cynic from a bi-weekly to a weekly 
news sheet with a literary supplement 
every month. ‘Toward this end, we di- 
rected all our endeavors, and for this, we 


have spent weeks in hard work. But 
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it has all come to naught and the Cynic 
We felt 


that the new scheme would improve the 


must continue in its old path. 


paper and we hoped it would, in some 
small measure, help Vermont and it 1s 
a great disappointment to us not to be 
able to carry it through. 

It is extremely odious to be compelled 
to begin our term of office with a com- 
plaint but it is only just to ourselves and 
to the college at large that we should 
tell why the change was not made. The 
trouble was simply this: lack of support, 
especially financial. To publish the 
Cynic every week, would entail a large 
additional expense. How was this to be 
met? We could not look for any ap- 
preciable increase of revenue from adver- 
tisers nor from outside subscribers. An 
examination of the mailing list showed 
less than 125 paid subscriptions in col- 
lege. One hundred and twenty-five stu- 
dents who help to support their college 
paper, two hundred and_ twenty-three 
Let us go a little farther. 


Out of three hundred and forty-eight 


who do not. 


members of this college, less than one- 
tenth contribute to the columns of the 
Cynic. Do you wonder that the editors 
felt that they had not the support of the 
college at large? Do you wonder that 
they refused to risk the extra $150 to 
make the Cynic appear weekly? Es- 
pecially when nearly two-thirds of the 
college body refuse both financial and 
literary support and are absolutely in- 
different whether the Cynic thrives or 
passes away. We refused to support 
our athletic teams until the action of 


the trustees compelled us. Such drastic 


measures should not be necessary. Sup- 
port of college organizations should be 
a duty and a pleasure. Vermont is not 
a large college and hence the chief requi- 
site for success in all things is unanimity. 

The editors hope this year to see the 
list of | 
tributors double. 


subscribers and also of con- 
They hope to see more 
interest taken in the Cynic and more 
help given, enough, in fact, to warrant 


the issue of a weekly paper next year. 


The second intercollegiate debate with 
Bates will be held Friday evening, Mav 
26. The place is as yet not definitely 
settled. Vermont will be represented by 
Perkins, Stone and Perry with Hulett 
alternate. 

The debating team deserves loyal sup- 
port from the college body. ‘They have 
freely spent time and labor in prepara- 
tion and in a cause that receives all too 
little attention from Vermont. No phase 


of college activity is more fruitful than 
debating when properly and_ earnestly 


pursued. Let us then encourage our 


team by our presence, and win or lose, let 
them feel that they have our support and 
our thanks for their endeavors in our be- 


half. 


Letter to Wynic. 


Editor of the Cynic: 

Concurring entirely with Professor 
Goodrich in his comments on “U. V. M.” 
and “U. Vt.”, I want to add a euphonic, 
and, in zeit-geist language, a “psycho- 
logic’ reason for preferring the former, 
especially for sentimental and explosive 
uses. It is essential to a cry, or a watch- 
word, that it end with a strong accented 
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note, e. g. hurrah, huzzah, aux armes! 
Look at the list of College Cheers in the 
World Almanac, and see the perhaps un- 
conscious working of this principle. A 
cheer best satisfies the ear when it ends 
with an iambus, such as Cornell, St. 
John’s, Vermont, 1. e., with a crescendo, 
not falling off with a trochee, as Prince- 
ton, Harvard, or worse in a dactyl, as 
Michigan. “U. Vt.” peters out in mon- 
otonous, cachophonous repetition of a 
weak vowel: “U. V. M.” fills the mouth 
and ends with a snap. 


M. HH. B. 


Founder's Day was celebrated in the 
chapel May 1. A large crowd was pres- 
ent, completely filling the room. ‘The 
speakers were R. F. Perry ’06, L. H. Hu- 
Jett “o5 and Hon. E. C. Mower, A. M., 
92. The addresses follow 


Che Zollege Which is Neither of 
the Large nor of the Smallest. 


The University of Vermont is of this rank, 
for we neither count our students by thou- 
sands nor yet by a single hundred as do many 
of the smaller institutions ranked as colleges. 
Instead our catalogue shows a registration of 
348 Academic and 193 Medical Students, mak- 
ing a total of 541. This number is about as 
large as the University can, in its present 
condition, comfortably accomodate without an 
increase in the number of buildings and an 
enlarged corps of professors. The future 
seems to promise a slight increase in numbers 
but we need not fear, for some years at least, 
that the University of Vermont will be counted 
as one of the larger Universities. It is mani- 
festly impossible for a senior in college to look 
upon the world and its affairs through the 
eyes of an experienced, business man or the 
mature scholar, his view point cannot be the 
same. The only possible way for me to deal 
with this subject is not in such a manner as 
did, Darwin P. Kingsley °81 in his Founders’ 
Day oration in 1896, nor as did Dean Briggs 
in his recent essay on this subject, but I 
must contrast the effect of the two sized in- 
stitutions, the “great and those not of the 
smallest” upon the average college student, as 
seen by an undergraduate. 

Any college man—or woman—be he or she 
a true man or woman, is filled with a strong 
love for “Alma Mater.’ No matter what the 
size of the college may be this is true, and 
the intenseness of this feeling is measured by 
the individual and not by the size of the 
institution. There is no reason why “college 
spirit” should not be as strong and bind the 


student as closely to his college in one place 
as in another. This is a very essential part 
of education for it is by means of this senti- 
ment that one losing all thought of self real- 
izes that he is only a part—an organic part 
of some great whole which envelopes him and 
permeates his very being. Only those who 
have stood on the side lines and helped cheer 
a team on to victory; or else those who have 
been subs forced to stay on the bench and 
see their team badly beaten, feeling all the 
time that they would give an arm to get into 
the game, can realize what this sentiment is 
in its strongest form. In this part of a man’s 
education it is evident that tne size of the col- 
lege counts but little. 

Let us for a moment put aside all but the 
most selfish motives which might influence a 
student in the choice of his college. Advan- 
tages for study should, according to some, be 
the prime factor in deciding where one ought 
to go to college. The great universities may 
possibly afford a little better equipment for 
some lines of work. The heads of depart- 
ments are often men with world wide deputa- 
tion as scholars and thinkers, but experience 
has shown that the most learned are not al- 
ways the best teachers. Even if these great 
men were the best teachers in their respective 
branches, what particular good would the 
average undergraduate receive from their in- 
struction? None! In Universities the size of 
Harvard, Michigan, Yale, or Leland Stanford 
the average student never sees his professor 
outside of the class room or, if he does, can 
have no sort of friendly intercourse with him. 
In the class room the professor usually lec- 
tures and these lectures are as a rule mere 
abstracts: from the professor’s own published 
book on the subject taught. Most of the real 
teaching comes from instructors who are hold- 
ing their places only while looking for an- 
other job. All this and the opposite benefits 
derived from friendly intercourse between 
professor and student as found in many of our 
small colleges has been impressed upon your 
minds before and much more forcibly than I 
can do it. But there are some things which 
have never, so far as I can learn, been said 
in favor of the small college. One of these 
is in the line of athletics. You may think it 
strange that anyone should declare for the 
superior athletic advantages of the lesser in- 
stitution, but nevertheless it is true. All 
athletic games should be played for the sport’s 
sake and not merely in the hope of winning, 
so it really does not make so very much dif- 
ference whether a college puts out a winning 
or losing team provided that team be composed 
of true sportsmen and gentlemen. 

There is probably no question but that ath- 
letics in general are beneficial. This being 
the case the more men engaged in any ath- 
letic pastime the more benefit derived; and 
it is safe to say that in proportion to the 
number of students more men either repre- 
sent their college or try for a place on the 
teams in the small college than in the large. 
In the small college each individual is looked 
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over by managers, captains and coachers and 
urged to go out to make a try for some one, 
at least of the athletic teams. Usually a 
large part of the students do at one time or 
another, donning a football sweater or running 
shoes, go out to see what they are good for. 
In the large college this cannot be so. It is 
true that there many men do take some part in 
athletics but not in the same proportion to 
the entire number of students. Games not 
only are a benefit physically but teach a man 
to make quick decisions and then act on them. 
In this way many medium or even poor ath- 
letes who would have no show in Yale or 
Harvard are taught valuable lessons in the 
universities of lesser size. The most helpful 
training given even mediocre men in the small 
college is not to be found in either phase of 
student life of which I have yet spoken nor is 
it in majorships which a man of average 
ability will be called to fill in the small col- 
lege more frequently than in the great uni- 
versities. Instead it comes from the close and 
friendly relation between each individual and 
the whole student body, between the students 
and the faculty. 

In an institution the size of our own Uni- 
versity we may not find men from as wide a 
stretch of country but we do find every type—- 
the sport, the plugger, the sissy and the man 
—men taking every course from Classical to 
Engineering and Agricultural to Commerce 
and Economics. Each student knows all the 
other students—knows them not only to speak 
to when he meets them on the street or 
campus—but knows them well! And it is this 
which counts. I have Known men who have 
gone down to Harvard and others who have 
gone down to Yale who, during their entire 
four years, learned to know not more than 
fifty men in the entire college besides those 
who went down from their own preparatory 
schools with them. These men derived no 
particular benefit from association with their 
college mates. In a small college these men 
would have been forced into meeting and 
forming some slight friendship with at least 
two or three times that fifty and would have 
received a proportionate greater benefit. In 
the big college a man is alone—one amongst 
many; in the smaller he is compelled to be- 
come more intimate with his fellows. 

Perhaps the most important side, and the 
one having the greatest influence on under- 
graduate college life as found in the average 
smaller University is that connected with the 
Fraternity. It is generally conceded that this 
influence upon the individual is for good. 
And here again we of the small college feel 
that with us lies the advantage. Here the 
choice of Fraternity is made usually during 
the Freshman year, and in this way a strong 
influence is exerted on a man during his entire 
college course. In the large Universities, 
such as those mentioned before, men are not 
admitted to membership until their Junior 
year. By this time a man’s college habits 
are pretty well formed and very little remodel: 
ing can be done, : 


‘generosity and benevolence 


But, aside from his, we must remember that 
the average man—and we are all the time 
considering the average man—stands a better 
show of making a fraternity in the smaller in- 
stitutions than he does in the large. I have 
heard old men say that they derived more 
good from their fraternity life during their 
four years in college than they did from the 
college course itself. If this is so, and it has . 
been said with every appearance of sincerity, 
the fact that in the small colleges there are 
fewer non-fraternity men is alone enough to 
outweigh nearly every considerai.on which 
could be made to favor the great universities. 

Dean Briggs in a recent essay seemed to 
imply that every time anything was said in 
favor of a small college it was done in an at- 
tempt to bring more students to that particular 
institution with the hope that in time it 
might be made to rank among the big uni-~ 
versities. In every man’s heart are three 
loves: for God, for country, and for: family; 
but the college man adds another to this trin- 
ity, and that is, love for Alma Mater. It is 
only natural. that a man loving one institution 
and knowing all that had there been done for 
him should talk and work in the endeavor 
that others should enjoy the same _ benefits. 
We are not all absolutely selfish and it is 
only human nature to wish others should know 
and care for that which we love best. It is 
only natural that a college man should try to 
persuade other men to go to his college and 
anything which he may say is not said for the 
purpose of changing the size of the college 
he represents, but the hope of helping some- 
one to make what the speaker considers the 
right choice of a college. 

LEE H. HULETT. 


Biographical Sketch of Frederick 
Billings. | | 


If there is one Alumnus of our University, 
more than another, whose business and pro- 
fessional life was eminently successful, whose 
grew with his 
means, whose motives and ambitions may 
serve as models for men, whose constant en- 
deavor was to do something lasting and to 
leave the world better than he found it—that 
man was Frederick Billings of the class of 
1844, 

Frederick Billings was born at Royalton, 
Vt., Sept. 27, 1823. The Billings tamily is 
an old one dating back to Henry 3rd of Eng- 
land. Among several distinguished members 
was a lord chief justice of the king’s’ court. 
In 1835, the Billings family moved to Wood- 
stock where the family home has been ever 
since, 

Mr. Billings prepared for college at Meriden, 
N. H., and at the age of seventeen entered the 
University of Vermont from which he was 
graduated in 1844. Among his elassmates in 
college were Bishop Howe of South Carolina, 
Judge Benedict of New York, William Colla- 
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mer and the Rev. M. M. Colburn of Wood- 
stock. One of Mr. Billings’ classmates in 
speaking of his college career said: “Young 
Billings was an earnest and brilliant student. 
‘He was always the leading spirit in the class 
room and in the activities of the college. His 
natural wit and flow of spirits made him a 
universal favorite in college and social life.’ 
During a considerable part of his college 
course, Mr. Billings lived in the family of 
Prof. Joseph Torrey and was employed by him 
as his amanuensis in the translation of Ne- 
ander’s Church History. He was a favorite 
pupil of President James Marsh, and had, as 
he himself expressed it, the sad pleasure and 
blessed privilege of watching by his bedside in 
three months of his final sickness. 

After his graduation, Mr. Billings began the 
study of law with the Hon. O. P. Chandler of 


~- Woodstock and while a law student served as 


secretary of civil and military affairs for two 
terms under Gov. Eaton. He was admitted to 
the bar of Windsor county in 1848. - 

About the time of the discovery of gold in 
California, Mr. Billings resolved to try his 
fortune in the distant gold region, and in 
1849 went to San Francisco. The time and 
place were favorable for great advancement 
and he rapidly acquired wealth and influence. 
_ He-soon became a member of the leading law 
firm in San Francisco known as Helleck, 
Peachy, Billings and Park. The firm was dis- 
solved in 1861, and soon after Mr. Billings went 
to England as attorney for General Fremont 
in connection with the General’s great Mari- 
posa estate, 

The story of Mr. Billings’ career in the early 
history of California is an interesting one. 
He was one of the pioneers of the state and 
took part in the exciting events of the forma- 
tive period. He was active in the various 
movements for the establishment of law, order 
and the institutions of education, religion and 
civil government through which the state be- 
came a stable and prosperous commonwealth. 
His attention was not confined to his own city 
but he was intimately identified with the 
early industrial and commercial growth of the 
entire state. 

‘Mr. Billings was never a politician. He 
once held the position of Attorney General 
of California but aside from that he held no 
other political office during his residence in 
that state. He was offered a nomination for 
Congress but declined it. He was then urged 
by the Pacific Coast delegation in Congress 
for a seat in the cabinet of President Lincoln, 
who announced two days before his assassina- 
tion that he would appoint him. These facts 
attest the high estimation in which Mr. Billings 
was held by the people of California at the 
time he left that state to return to his old 
home in Vermont. 

Mr. Billings remained a batchelor until his 
thirty-ninth year, when he married Miss Julia 
Parmly of New York. Soon after this, he closed 
his business in San Francisco and after spend- 
ing a short time in foreign travel returned to 
Woodstock to make his home there. In 1869, 


he purchased the Marsh estate comprising the 
homestead of the late Charles Marsh. This 
was considered one of the most beautiful and 
conspicuous sites in the village of Woodstock. 
Mr. Billings wholly reconstructed the mansion 
and the historian of the town says: “He went 
on in making improvements and additions till 
at length in the extent of territory, in the 
variety and orderly arrangement of the 
various parts of this wide domain and in the 
convenience and elegance of the buildings his 
home on the hill came to resemble one of the 
baronial estates of the old world and is. not 
surpassed in these respects and in the beauty 
of situation, by any similar establishment in 
New England. 

Perhaps the greatest enterprise in which Mr. 
Billings engaged was the “Saving of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad.” The company was 
chartered by Congress, the same year that Mr. 
Billings returned to Woodstock. About 500 
miles of the road were completed, when the 
company crippled by the panic of ’73, while 
under the management of Jay Cook & Co., 
made default upon a large bonded indebted- 
ness. There came a long period of inactivity 
and insolvency. The sale of the bonds had 
entirely ceased. The newspapers ridiculed the 
idea and said it was “a wild scheme to build 
a railroad from Nowhere through No Man’s 
Land to No Place.” The former confidence and 
enthusiasm was lost. It was with difficulty 
that the running expenses could be paid and 
no prospect of meeting the just demands of the 
bondholders. This, then, was the condition 
of the company when Mr. Billings conceived 
and inaugurated his scheme of reorganization. 
He made extensive purchases of stocks and 
securities. He brought new capital into the 
company and marketed the vast tracts of land 
granted by Congress. It was: not long before 
the preferred stock which sold as low as eight 
dollars per share rose to $80. The common 
stock which had sold at $1.50 was quoted at 
$50. Such was the change of opinion toward 
the company that capital was ready to invest 
in its bonds and stocks, and funds were soon 
provided so that the construction was vigor- 
ously pushed to completion. Mr. Billings 
served as chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the board of directors from 1875 to 
’79 and as president of the company from ’79 
to ’81. Although the road was completed un- 
der his successor, Mr. Billings is acknowledged 
as the author. and controlling spirit which 
made its completion possible. Many other cor- 
porate enterprises might be mentioned to 
which Mr. Billings lent his life. His business 
soundness and sagacity together with his in- 
fluence and capital made him an important 
factor in the commercial and industrial prog- 
ress of the country. 

He had a genuine patriotism for his native 
town and state, taking an earnest and unself- 
ish part in political movements, advising the 
conduct of campaigns and the discussion of 
issues. In 1872, he was a candidate for the 
Republican nomination for Governor of Ver- 
mont. He failed by only a vote or two of the 
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nomination. The failure, however, was not due 
to any unappreciation of the worth of Mr. Bill- 
ings by the people of the state but rather to the 
peculiar conditions and complications of Ver- 
mont politics. He accepted the situation in a 
manly and eloquent speech at the close of the 
convention and it is said that had it been pos- 
Sible to have reversed the action of the body, 
he would have been nominated by acclama- 
tion. Though often urged he never consented 
at any subsequent time to become a candidate 
for civil office. 

Mr. Billings’ benefactions were numerous. 
The first of interest to us was the erection 
of the Billings library and the gift of the 
famous library of the Hon. Geo. P. Marsh. The 
Marsh collection consists of about 13,000 vols. 
and is decidedly a working library, being the 
material employed by Mr. Marsh, in the prep- 
aration of his treatises on Scandinavian and 
English philology, physical geography and 
the history of Romanism. The library is said 
to cover nearly all departments of human 
knowledge and may be classed into three 
parts, first, literature; second, history—includ- 
ing biography and travel; third, philology, 
theology, natural science and political econ- 
omy. The actual value of the collection is 
inestimable as each book represents the best 
in its line and no book was purchased which 
he did not use. In addition to this, he gave 
$100,000 to the library as an endowment. 
Among other gifts for educational purposes was 
an endowed professorship to Amherst College 
and $25,000 to Mr. Moody’s school of North- 
field. 

Mr. Billings was equally as generous to his 
home town. He was always an enthusiastic 
Vermonter and bountifully supported all good 
causes. His devotion to the interests of re- 
ligion was shown by his gifts to the Congre- 
gational Society of which he was a member. 
He built at Woodstock a memorial chapel to 
his father and mother and later reconstructed 
the Congregational church at a cost of about 
$65,000, making it one of the most tasteful 
church edifices in New England. 

Mr. Billings resigned the presidency of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad in 1881 on account 
of ill health, and from that time his strength 
became more and more impaired. His care 
and overwork in early life had too seriously 
taxed his energies to rally under the most 
skillful medical care. He died at Woodstock, 
Sept. 30, 1890. 

Mr. Billings was acknowledged to be one of 
the remarkable men of the last half of the 
19th century. President Buckham said in 
his address at the dedication of the Billings 
Library, ‘‘wealth came to him but it did not 
vulgarize him; honors, but they did not daze 
him; vast opportunities, but they did not 
tempt him. He was connected with some of 
the great national enterprises which have made 
the age memorable. One has said that he 
had the two distinct capacities which are so 
rarely united in the same man—the capacity 
to organize and the capacity to execute. When 
the man appears who can combine these two 


functions, opportunities seek him, power comes 
to him, labors and responsibilities accumulate 
upon him. 

Mr. Billings represents that type of American 
manhood whose foresight could penetrate the 
future and whose magnanimity of soul could 
not content itself with anything but the rich- 
est and broadest in life. He was as eager in all 
matters relating to learning, education, art, 
politics, charity and religion as he was in mat- 
ters of business. In fact he made all these 
interests a part of his business. In California, 
New York and in Vermont his extensive finan- 
cial and railroad occupations did not so ex- 
haust him but that he could find time and 
thought for building churches, colleges and 
libraries. His sympathy was universal. It is 
said that there was hardly anything good in 
human life into which he did not put some of 
his best thought and feeling and will. 

In many fields outside of his specialties e 
excelled. His literary taste was exquisite, and 
he possessed great power aS a public speaker. 
His speech in the National Convention of 1880 
when he presented the name of George F. 
Edmunds for president of the United States 
was considered a model. Judge Haselton said 
that his power as a speaker resulted from the 
sincerity of his thoughts, the genuineness of 
his emotions, the breadth of his culture and 
the impressiveness of his voice and manner. 
Mr. Billings was held in such high esteem in 
his sound and scholarly attainments that he 
was once offered the presidency of the Uni- 
versity of California. 

In all these fields Mr. Billings was esteemed, 
but he was perhaps more admired in his 
social and religious character. In his home, 
he was the most affectionate of men. He en- 
deavored to supply every material comfort to 
his parents and to this end he sacrificed much 
of his wealth. 

Mr. Billings always had a genuine interest 
in the welfare of his neighbors and towns- 
people. In later life he became more and 
more attached to his associations and com- 
panionships. His hope and confidence in the 
future welfare of his state, is seen in one of 
his expressions when he said, “There will 
come a time, it may be some way off—if I 
do not live to see it, I shall die in hope of 
it—when there will be a refluent wave of emi- 
gration. The far west with its tempting field 
of enterprise and great activities, will not for- 
ever draw away youth from these regions, and 
some of those who are gone, will find their. 
way back again. The abandoned farms will 
be sought after, many a barren hillside will 
once more glow with the glorious autumnal 
fruitage, and many a quiet village will see 
itself back in its old life and power.” 

The life of Mr. Billings was that of a noble 
man possessed with rare capacities and whose 
life was consecrated to a noble purpose. As 
Judge Haselton said, ‘Comparatively few 
men of recent years have done more than did 
Mr. Billings to better human society. Few 
with equal opportunities for confusion, have 
so well distinguished between those things 
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which are transient and those which shall en- 
dure, and have placed the emphasis in life 
with such wise and saving discrimination.” 

Measured from every standard Mr. Billings 
was a great man. His most conspicuous char- 
acteristic was his unflinching integrity. While 
endowed with the highest intellectual ability 
he. was ever foremost in moral and religious 
influence, in philanthropy, in pure citizenship 
and an apostle no less of literature and art 
than. of education and religion. The life of 
this well rounded man, so simple, natural and 
free from self conceit, yet embodying the 
highest and purest forms of _ intellectual, 
moral and spiritual powers stands as an ever- 
lasting example and inspiration to the future 
generations of our University. 

Reet aR 


Che College Man in Civic Lite. 


_In years past this occasion has been thought 
appropriate for the consideration of questions 
broadly concerning a college education. Is it 
worth what it costs in time and money? 
Should it be classical or practical, assuming 
a distinction itself debatable? Shall it turn 
out the specialist or the all-round man? These 
and other like issues have been presented in 
such fashion that I could not hope to further 
illuminate them. Without losing sight of the 
general thought of former observances, how- 
ever, I ask your attention briefly to the con- 
sideration of collegiate training as an equip- 
ment for the higher citizenship, and of the 
civic opportunities and responsibilities of the 
college man. If this theme lack the merit of 
novelty it is to my mind of such intrinsic and 
vital importance as to be its own excuse for 
occasional repetition. 

No finer thing could be said in honor of the 
men who made this University possible than 
that their sacrifices in its behalf were to them 
the natural and the highest expression of their 
patriotism, their pride in civic achievement. 
They felt profoundly that in point of absolute 
merit the highest function of the modern man, 
and especially of the man upon whom is placed 
the immense responsibility of self-government, 
is the due performance of civic duty. Acting 
upon this belief they decreed that here should 
rise an institution dedicated to good citizen- 
ship; for that is the essential implication of 
the language of the legislative act of 1791 
which recited that “The education of youth 
is necessary for the advancement of morality, 
virtue and happiness and tends to render a 
people or state respectable.” These founders 
in their far-sighted wisdom recognized the 
truth that the essential worth of all achieve- 
ment, .in whatsoever realm, depends in the 
last analysis upon its civic environment. 

-As good citizenship is the highest function 
of the man of to-day, so it is vastly the most 
difficult of performance; and to say this is 
but to recognize the increasing complexity and 
interdependence of modern life and the widen- 


ing circle of the interests of the average indi- 
vidual. 

It is quite true, I think, that the college 
man of to-day not infrequently fails to grasp 
the scope of the opportunity opening before 
him and to realize the burden of responsibility 
placed upon him, by reason of the complex 
and novel conditions of our modern political 
and social life. He fails in this, in part because 
the training of the schools ever has in it an 
element of conservatism; it implies a broad 
look and therefore in a measure a backward 
look; in part, also, because perforce one must 
get into the whirlpool of civic life before feel- 
ing the power and sweep of its deeper currents; , 
and in very large part because of the extreme 
difficulty of appreciating the magnitude and 
rapidity of those changes which have made 
the civil government of to-day so intricate and 
vital a system. It is to this last aspect of 
the situation that I desire to call your atten- 
tion for a moment. 

Much is heard nowadays of a lack of civic 
virtue, of a decadence ot moral fibre when it 
comes to the administration of the affairs of 
government, whether jn nation, state or munici- 
pality. Truly patriotic men bewail the sad 
lack of that citizenship which can and will rise 
above self into the realm of the publie good. 
The civic portents are anxiously scanned from 
time to time for signs of a quickening of the 
public conscience, to the end that the busi- 
ness of the state may be transacted as in the 
fear of God,—honestly and with a due regard 
to the rights of all men. The better class of 
our citizens are aghast at the abysmal cor- 
ruption which now and then comes to light 
in state and municipal politics,—until they are 
almost prepared to deny the ultimate success 
of democracy and to declare that in the long 
run it must inevitably be but another name for 
anarchy. 

Conceding the utmost that may fairly be 
said in criticism of the politics of to-day I 
think we may safely stand with those who 
believe that the present weaknesses in our 
system of governmental administration, though 
disheartening, are not fundamental in the sense 
that they are inherent in democracy. I be- 
lieve they may be seen to result in large part, 
at least, from conditions which are transient,— 
which are the inevitable outcome of the 
amazing changes wrought by the century just 
elapsed. These changes have been so_ stu- 
pendous as to make even the old problems 
seem utterly new because of their very magni- 
tude,—to say nothing of the myriad perplex- 
ing questions to which the new civilization 
has given birth. 

Take by way of illustration the evolution of 
our industrial system since the founding of 
this University. Upon how narrow a field did 
the graduate of a hundred years ago look out 
as he passed through the portals of Alma 
Mater into business life. Half the avenues 
along which modern industrial enterprise 
moves with rapid pace absolutely unknown; 
the other half mere by-paths in contrast with 
the sweeping highways of modern trade. 
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Nothing better illustrates the rapid advances 
of the century than the ever-quickening pulse 
of business, with its splendid interplay of in- 
dustrial forces, its courageous mastery of na- 
ture, its world-embracing opportunities. <A 
century ago business was crude, unorganized, 
nerveless, in the main ministering to the 
simple necessities of a provincial people. To- 
day it is international, touches all shores, en- 
lists all knowledge, dominates all things. 
And here, too, opportunity brings responsibil- 
ity. Who shall measure the potentiality of the 
half dozen greatest modern captains of in- 
dustry, upon whose mere business interest may 
depend the weal or woe of whole communities? 

And so it has been with our development 
along the lines which tend to make the ad- 
ministration of government a complex and re- 
sponsible business. Going back over the years 
which span the life of this institution one 
notes a national evolution on this continent 
never approached in magnitude and signifi- 
cance in history. In expansion and permanent 
settlement of territory, in development of na- 
tional resources, in up-springing of colossal 
cities, in growth of population, in multiplica- 
tion of the intricacies of government, in in- 
crease in sheer scope and magnitude of the 
functions of government, our hiistory as a 
nation is unique. Our national revenues and 
expenditures have passed almost beyond the 
range of imagination; our national interests 
have widened into the remotest corners of the 
habitable globe; our industrial system is the 
wonder of the nations; the internal ramifica- 
tions of our various departments of govern- 
ment are manifold and ever multiplying. 

Such has been tne rapidity of it all that we 
have perforce been a race of Rip Van Winkles, 
ever and anon awakening to a sense of the 
utter outgrowth of our old environments and 
conceptions of things. Our horizons have 
widened so rapidly that at no time have we 
been sure of our visual adjustments, nor are 
we to-day. 

When and where before has the world ever 
seen so vast a burden of administration thrust 
in so short a time upon those responsible for 
the government of a nation under any sys- 
tem whatsoever? If the modern experiment 
of self-government had been four centuries 
old at the opening of the era under considera- 
tion instead of being in its infancy, the test 
would have been severe enough; under the 
circumstances what could have been expected 
but inability on the part of those entrusted 
with power to feel the responsibility insepar- 
able from power, and an incapacity to meet 
that responsibility even when felt. This would 
have been in a measure true had our popula- 
tion continued to be descendants of the revo- 
lutionary stock; the result has been vastly em- 
phasized by the steady influx of aliens, of di- 
verse political traditions and temperaments 
and their incorporation into the body of voters. 

The_ result, therefore, has been that ‘the 
education of the people in the essentials of 
efficient self-government has inevitably failed 
to keep pace with the demands made upon 
them by the exigencies of government. Ques- 


tions of administrative policy of supreme 
moment in all realms from township up have 
pressed for solution with every passing year 
in bewildering array, and the political educa- 
tion and experience of the people have been 
unequal to the task set before them. Hence 
the opportunity of the municipal boss, the 
demagogue, the politician of loaves and fishes, 
who have disgraced and continue to disgrace, 
our political life. Preying upon the inex- 
perience of a vast body of voters who per- 
chance would do the right thing under honest 
leadership but look in vain for such leadership, 
is it not a tribute to the inherent worth of our 
citizen body as a whole that these worse than 
blind leaders of the blind have not oftener be- 
trayed the people into false and vicious poli- 
tics? 

Consider the galaxy of questions of grave 
national concern which are before the country 
to-day and more or less urgently pressing 
for permanent solution,—the tariff, the general 
question of colonial administration, railroad 
rate regulation, municipal ownership of pub- 
lic utilities, governmental control of corpora- / 
tions, the problem of the relations between or- 
ganized capital on the. one hand, and organ- 
ized labor on the other, and so on. To say 
that without wise, sane leadership the political 
experience of the mén who cast the votes is 
competent to deal with these important ques- 
tions is to indulge in a blind deification of the 
voice of the people. 

This condition of things is more apparent 
to-day than perhaps ever pefore, because in a 
broad sense the nation is passing through a 
formative period. This is well illustrated by 
the present aspect of our foreign relations. 


\"The time is well within our memory when the 
“permanent acquisition of foreign territory 


was a matter hardly thought of seriously by 
even the most ambitious American. We well 
remember the storm of opposition aroused by 
the proposition to assume political control of 
Hawaii, it being strenuously argued that to 
do so would be a dangerous precedent, un- 
warranted by our history and foreign to the 
theory of our government. But such has been 
the progress of events that we have lately 
shouldered a burden of political responsibil- 
ity in the Philippines beside which the 
Hawaiian. project pales into insignificance,— 
and we have done it with comparatively few 
constitutional qualms or political misgivings. 
And of late we have been taking a hand in 
world politics which forcibly reminds us of 
the passing of the old order of things inter-. 
national, and the beginning of a distinctly » 
new era. . — 

Nor is the same tendency ‘acking in our 
domestic concerns. From year to year there 
is an ever widening range of governmental 
functions, an increasing complexity of powers, 
a growing disposition to so construe the con- 
stitution as to make it cover governmental ac- 
tivities in new and varied fields. This move- 
ment was greatly accelerated by the civil war, 
and has since gone on to such a length that 
stretches of governmental power now pass 
without challenge or comment which the most 
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liberal of our forefathers would hardly have 
had the temerity to uream of. 

And the practical test of the governmental 
capacity of the people almost certainly will 
not decrease in severity as time goes on. As 
there seems to be no limit to our natural re- 
sources, so that genius for industrial organiza- 
tion which has thus far distinguished us 
among the nations, appears to be boundless; 
and industry becomes more and more political, 
if it may be so expressed,—that is, the rela- 
tions between industry and the government, 
in the domestic field on the one hand, are 
daily becoming more close and intricate, while 
on the other commercial advantage and su- 
premacy have come to be the keynote of in- 
ternational diplomacy. 

These considerations, if they mean anything, 
clearly indicate the supreme civic need of to- 
day,—the need of civic leaders—men of in- 
telligence and of civic pride, who shall mar- 
shal our political forces wisely to meet the 
great issues of the day. If it be permanently 
true that there must be men in the rank and 
file, it follows that there must be command- 
ers,—and not merely one of genius great 
enough to sweep the whole field of action, but 
many, at the head of corps and divisions, each 
with a clear understanding of the plan of cam- 
paign and each with a capacity for that per- 
sonal initiative which alone can transform a 
mass of men into an effective organization. 

These civic leaders must first of all be hon- 
est, for in spite of all deceptions and skepti- 
cisms the people still know and trust an honest 
man. They understand that they can much 
better dispense with that sort of ability in 
their public men which dazzles and awes than 
the plain integrity which goes straight to the 
justice of the thing, and will go there at any 
cost because it cannot do otherwise. I say 
they understand this; unfortunately they can- 
not always live up to this fine instinct, be- 
cause often but a naked choice between dis- 
honest men and disreputable methods is of- 
fered them. But when the metal of leader- 
ship rings true there are ears to hear it, and 
the note is a challenge to the inherent recti- 
tude of the vast majority of the freemen of 
our communities. 

Again, these civic leaders must be men of 
independent conviction. A man may be hon- 
est intellectually and still be a mere echo of 
other men who are not honest intellectually. 
Deference to the opinions of others is not a 
national trait, perhaps, and yet there is too 
much of it in our public affairs to-day, and 
nothing stands more in the way of intelligent 
political action. An opinion is not my own, 
and I have no right to express it as such, until 
I have made it mine by weighing it in the 
light of my own knowledge and experience and 
stamping it with the approval of my own 
judgment. Citizens demand this virtue of in- 
dependent thought in those to whom they look 
for light and leading, and it matters little 
to them whether there be agreement or dis- 
agreement with their own preconceived no- 
tions, if only they can see honesty, instead of 
expediency, at the bottom of it. 


Furthermore, it seems proper to class among 
the qualities of the civic leader the capacity 
to grasp all the essential facts of a political 
Situation. The honest man may not be able 
to do this, even though of independent mind. 
It is one thing to apprehend a policy from 
one or two points of view, however honestly, 
and quite another to approach it along the 
many highways of public expediency which 
usually radiate out from any important pub- 
lic question. Narrow men may be strictly hon- 
est, and their very independence may make 
them narrow by excluding them from the 
fellowship of ideas which, because they are 
entertained by others, they deem unworthy of 
their consideration. Then too, grasp implies 
reality of comprehension, not a mere intel- 
lectual flirtation; sincerity in seeking the 
truth, not an attempt to gain reputation for 
wisdom instead of wisdom itself. 

And with grasp should go that power of dis- 
crimination which, marshalling al. the facts in 
issue, can stamp this one as of vital bearing 
and that one as relatively unimportant and SO, 
as it were, reduce the political fraction to its 
lowest terms. This kind of mental surgery 
is a rare part of the equipment of the useful 
civic leader. It is the common experience of 
the lawyer to find—perhaps with sorrow after 
his cause is determined, that of the complex 
mass of facts educed in a given cause, one or 
two lines of evidence were really so controlling 
as to make all the rest quite unimportant. So 
it is, with very many public questions. They 
involve one or two considerations so basic and 
overshadowing that once they are grasped and 
well understood all the rest may safely be 
treated as mere side-lights upon the main issue. 
How important, how indispensable to place 
men at the helm of state who have this rare 
wisdom. Is not the true end and aim of com- 
mon education in civic duty to enable the man 
in the ranks to know and appreciate and 
select out such men to administer the affairs 
of state? 

And finally, it seems to me that not by any 
means the least of the qualities of the civic 
leader is catholicity of view. It can hardly 
be said of us to-day that we are provincial in 
our modes of political thought, and yet there 
lingers with us still traces of provincial big- 
otry and vainglory and selfishness, born, and 
naturally enough, of excessive prosperity. But 
how out of place to-day are these survivals. 
How completely we should banish them from 
all our relations with one another and with 
sister states and nations. The civic leader of 
to-day should limit his sympathies, his inter- 
est, his sense of justice, his philanthropy by 
nothing narrower than the bounds of the civi- 
lized globe. Our mission as a republic leads us 
to this, our fundamental religious conceptions 
compel us to do just this, and no man is 
worthy a place of civic leadership who cannot 
or will not in practical affairs entertain and 
act upon these liberal sentiments. That they 
cannot find a place in affairs of state we do 
not believe, for we have had,—we still hayve— 
living embodiments of the spirit which knows 
no distinctions between men, white or black, 
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red or yellow, in their possession of the in- 
alienable rights which are at the foundation of 
our national life. Nor need it be suggested that 
this qualification of the civic leader is more 
imperatively necessary to-day than ever before. 
There never was a time when the conscience 
of the world was so. responsive as now; when 
the welfare of one citizen so vitally concerned 
the welfare of every other citizen; when good 
international reputation was so valuable. 

If the right solution of our civic problems 
depends upon the leadership of men endowed 
with the qualities just alluded to, where shall 
we look for such men—where but to that large 
and growing body of men who have enjoyed 
the inestimable advantage of a college train- 
ing? Not that there is necessarily any trade 
mark stamped upon a man when he receives 
his diploma, which distinguishes him from his 
fellows as being of a superior brand,—we 
should disabuse ourselves of that idea if in- 
clined to entertain it, but because if he is the 
right kind of a man to start with his college 
experience develops precisely those qualities 
of mind which fit him for the highest citizen- 
ship. If four years of college life do not fix 
upon a man permanent habits of integrity in 
thought and action, then there is something 
fundamentally wrong at the outset. Studiis 
et rebus honestis is the motto, written or un- 
written, of every institution of higher learn- 
ing, and the man who works beneath it through 
a college course without having 1¢ woven into 
his intellectual and moral fibre is deaf to the 
noblest summons of true scholarship. The 
whole trend of things in college life is to- 
wards integrity; all the witnesses of the pasiv 
are there arrayed in behalf of it; all the ex- 


pectations of the future are there seen to de-. 


pend upon it. 

More than this, the college man must real- 
ize, as the man of narrower training cannot, 
the absolute necessity of individual civic in- 
tegrity, if the public business is to be well 
done; he understands the binding force of the 
universal principle reaching into the minutest 
transactions of life, that what is honest is per- 
manent and that nothing else can prosper in 
the long run. 

So too, college men are made to understand 
that within college walls, and in the world be- 
yond, men must stand for what they are, and 
not upon the reputation or achievement of any 
other man whatsoever: that 

“Man is his own star; and the soul that can 

Render an honest and a pertect man 

Commands all light, all influence, all fate:” 

Accordingly in college, if anywhere, a man 
learns self-reliance,—that independence which 
prompts him to respect his own opinions and 
to feel the importance of having some of his 
own. In all his studies he sees the victory of 
positive things over mere negatives, and knows 
that the whole history of human progress is 
but the record of what men of independent 
mind and action have accomplished. More- 
over, the little college world in which he lives 
for four years has it for one fundamental af- 
firmation that every citizen thereof is such for 
the express purpose of doing something for 


himself,—to learn rather than to be taught. 
The tense of the college verb is active rather 
than pass?ve, the mode imperative rather than 
subjunctive. And go I say that the college 
man should be able to go out into the world 
with a training in self-restraint thought and 
action such as equips him for leadership in 
the civic army in which -he must inevitably 
enlist. 

Again, the college man, if he improves his 
opportunity, should go out into life with a 
trained instinct for the comprehension of in- 
volved and often contradictory phenomena; be- 
cause, first of all, he has learned the absolute 
necessity of so doing in discovering the truth,— 
the utter worthlessness of any deduction based 
upon a partial survey of the field. He knows 
that the investigator who does not go to the 
bottom of his material, or fails to discrimi- 
nate between classes of data in point of relative 
value, makes no permanent addition to scien- 
tific Knowledge. The college student who is 
honest with himself carries out into his career 
an invincible determination to do whatsoever 
he undertakes well, to consider all the elements 
of the problem in hand, to get at the heart of 
the issue before him,—and just this thing is 
a large part of the definition of civic virtue. 
The partial view is often more dangerous than 
none because it means’ positive distortion, 
prejudice and antagonism. A college training 
should be fatal to all those half-truths which 
embody themselves in the “isms” of the day, 
because its one end and aim is to discover the 
whole truth about things, and the possessor 
of it is charged with the responsibility of get- 
ting at the truth about the politics of his city, 
his state and the nation. 

But above all else, the college man is bound 
to take the larger view of things. He would 
be untrue to the traditions of his Alma Mater, 
and unworthy of her instruction, if he were to 
do otherwise. - His interests and sympathies 
must instinctively expand beyond any narrow 
limits of state or class. He must be tolerant, 
in the true sense democratic, in the wise sense 
cosmopolitan. His opinions may not be those 
of his neighbor, but he can take the neigh- 
bor’s point of view and respect his conclusions. 
Expediency is not to him a thing limited by 
the moment but has graver and remoter im- 
plications. In all the relations of common life 
as well as in the intercourse between nations 
the might which should undertake to make 
right would be to him paltry weakness, im- 
politic, cowardly, unchristian. Such men are 
what public life demands to-day,—both in the 
high places and in the low. The demand never 
was so great before. The rank partisanship 
which offends the intelligence and hinders and 
defeats the right transaction of the public 
business goes out of the door when such men 
enter. 

One political appeal always, and perhaps 
with increasing frequency made, is to class 
prejudice,—an attempt to make political capital 
out of the unequal distribution of capital of 
the other sort. Such appeals, always danger- 
ous in tendency, and the more dangerous be- 
cause insidious and popular, can be met and 
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answered by no one so well as by the college 
man, who for four years has been taught that 
the aristocracy of wealth is nothing if not also 
an aristocracy of intellect;*that the aristocracy 
of intellect is recruited in large measure from 
the farm and the humble village home; and 
that no boy or girl in all the land is too poor 
to seek and win a place of distinction in its 
ranks. If the college men of the nation will 
stand steadfastly for this one taing; will thus 
exemplify the true democratic idea of the 
political equality of all men, they will be doing 
a public service of inestimable value. 

Such I conceive to be some of the qualifica- 
tions of the college man for noble and effective 
citizenship. 

The question is, to bring the matter home, 
how shall we, as college men and women, ac- 
quit ourselves as we face the civic opportunities 
and responsibilities I have tried to outline? 
Shall we hold aloof from them, denying the 
responsibility and declining the opportunity? 
Shall we entertain the false idea that we are 
unfit for civic leadership because in some 
aspects of it political life is repulsive? Shall 
we with our lips affirm, as we must, that our 
college training has made us better men and 
women, more worthy of the heritage of the 
past, better able to glory in the rushing tide 
of the present, and yet by our lives affirm 
every day and every hour that our college 
experience has not made us better citizens? 

Political life cries out to-day for consecrated 
citizenship; the plain people are waiting for 
leaders whose judgments they can trust, and 
will follow such leaders as gladly as ever con- 
secrated men of past generations were followed. 
The founders of this University were men 
whose lives were a willing sacrifice upon the 
altar of public duty. What would they think 
of us were we to accept the fruits of their 
sacrificial labors without emulating them to the 
utmost limit of our abilities? 

More than half a century ago Emerson sound- 
ed a bugle note calling the scholar out from his 
traditional seclusion into the world of action. 
“It is a shame to him,’ said Emerson in his 
Cambridge address, “if his tranquillity amid 
dangerous times, arise from the presumption 
that like women and children his is a pro- 
tected class; or if he seek a temporary peace 
by the diversion of his thoughts from politics 
or vexed questions, hiding his head like an 
ostrich in the flowering bushes, peeping into 
microscopes, and turning rhymes, as a boy 
whistles to keep his courage up. So is the 
danger a danger still; so is the fear worse. 
Manlike let him turn and face it. Let him 
look into its eye and search its nature, inspect 
its origin,—see the whelping of this lion, 
which lies no great way back.’ If the Sage 
of Concord were with us to-day he would see 
quite as many lions in the way as there were 
in 1837, and a greater need of the scholar in 
all civic activities. 

So as we go out from these halls into busy 
careers in professional or business life, let us 
never forget that we are first of all citizens; 
that the political health. and wholesomeness of 


our several communities will depend measur- 
ably upon our comprehension and discharge of 
the duty we owe as citizens. If an honest 
ballot, enlightened legislation, intelligent exe- 
cution of the laws, a progressive system of 
fiscal administration, even-handed justice as 
between man and man, are not the vital con- 
cern of the liberally educated in every com- 
munity, then in good measure is a liberal edu- 
cation decidedly not worth while. 

No mere intellectual oasis in a desert of civic 
corruption would be tolerable, even if possible; 
the best fruits of scholarship cannot ripen in 
some corner isolated from the community, but 
must hang in the vineyard of life—life abounda- 
ing, pulsating, many-sided. Let the walls fall, 
so that “the man or woman who would have 
remained a sunny garden flower, with no room 
for its roots and too much sunshine for its 
head,’ may become “the banian of the for- 
est, yielding shade and fruit to wide neigh- 
borhoods of men.” 

When the time comes, as it surely will, when 
university ideals, embodied and made effective 
in civic activities, sit in the places of political 
trust and responsibility and exert their proper 
influence in shaping the destiny of the nation, 
then no man shall dare question the ultimate 
triumph of democracy. 


Speakers in Founders’ Day. 


1894. Rev. E. H. Byington, D. D., ’52, a lec- 
ture. 
1895. Prof. J. E. Goodrich, 753; C. W. Doten, 
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1903. Rev. J.°W. Buckham, ’85; G. E. Rob- 
bins, ’03; H. O. Wheeler, ’04. 

1904. Capt. H. O. Wheeler, 67; H. E. Cun- 
ningham, "04; E. V. Perkins, ’05. 
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Base Ball. 


BOWDOIN 1, VERMONT 5. 

On Friday, April 28, Vermont defeat- 
ed Bowdoin to the tune of 5 to1. It was 
an interesting contest throughout, Ver- 
mont scoring in but two innings, the sec- 
ond and the seventh. Bowdoin’s only 
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score was made in the eighth inning, 
when Stanwood landed a two-bagger, 
and Files and Hodgson each connected 
for one base. 

Capt. Clarke covered left field for Bow- 
doin in splendid shape, making several 
sensational hauls. Reulbach was in ex- 
cellent form. He had eleven strike-outs 
credited to him, and was invincible with 
men on bases. Grow, Collison and 
Williams fielded their positions like vet- 
erans. Peck smashed out a pretty home 
run in the seventh, scoring Campbell, 
who had reached second bag on his single 
and Reulbach’s out. Jack and Woodie 
each made a three-bagger. Both hits 
looked like home runs, but the Bruns- 
wick boys were wise to our hitters and 
were on the alert for such drives. 

The tabulated score was as follows: 
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Earned runs, Vermont 2, Bowdoin 1; 
two-base hit, Stanwood; three-base hits, 
Woodward, Campbell; home run, Peck; 
stolen bases, Wiggins, Abbott, J. Clark, 
Files 2; first base on balls, off Reulbach 
1, off Lewis 2; left on bases, Bowdoin 12, 
Vermont 8; first base on errors, Bowdoin 
4; struck out, by Reulbach 11, by Lewis 
2; hit by pitched ball, C. Clarke, Whitney; 
time, 1 hr. 30 min.; umpire, Frank Mur- 
phy. 


BOWDOIN 8, VERMONT 9. 


In the second game with Bowdoin, 
played Saturday, April 29, after a see- 
saw contest lasting over two hours, Ver- 
mont pulled out in the ninth with one 
score in the lead. ‘This was the first 
miserable day that the baseball schedule 
had encountered, and the wind, rain, and 
blinding clouds of sand proved unpleas- 
ant features to battle against. 

At the end of the sixth inning the score 
stood 6 to 6. Both teams landed two 
runs in the next, tying the score again 
at 8-8. 

Neither side could score in the eighth. 
In the ninth, after giving Bowdoin a 
goose egg, Kibby came to the front and 
gained laurels for himself by bringing in 
Peck on a scratch hit. Lorenzo was also 
largely responsible for Vermont s two 
scores in the seventh. 

The twirlers could do little, throwing 
against the gale which constantly swept 
across the field. Jack Campbell was hit 
sixteen times to Files fourteen. On the 
other hand Jack fanned eight men, while 
the Bowdoin man struck out five. Capt. 
Clark scored a pretty home run for the 
Brunswick team in the first inning. 
Willams also made a home run, Camp- 
bell three two-base hits, and Collison 
and Woodward each a two-bagger. 

Following is the score: 


VERMONT. 

abr bhtbpoae 

WiOOG WATE ss Geniclecs seater career 4 60) BLA ee 
Willies ee Soeseteraeretc eet 5 ieee ee 
Cam DDCLIAsp mah nice redeem enn 5. 1203, 60 ano 
Real bach sls vitae eee 4 ADOT Oat ae) 
POC SG £ schaes sie ache eee 4 ee emt 
Gollison; ZOvaktien ae cunhiceeee 3:0 ele ee 
TAOTIAS een Latin eastat ae erteteee 3°00 10 OG 
KAD DY, Sse open ones 250 LO See 
Grows? Shes. oe ascend ates AT 22 S20 
Witoins 1 Datmessaietemee steer 2 SOL SURRO iO eee: 
TROUAIS Se anonewtemamas cater 36 9 14 21 27 13 2 

BOWDOIN 

abrbhtbpoae 

Wihite; ‘SAS ittenesihesescetaeee 6.0 43 230 Ree 
ADDO OM See canh ccs sce tee es 5 0 32 3a See 
J ASAI ee ea Ee cree 5 Lob) sie 
HUI SPP Craificewe acd Coc deinteromere eats 5-0 '=19 tee 
StI WOO oDaaemoe stretse cares 4 0 © sieges 
HILCS sD... aloheas oc siciay sae ties ote 5 °3> Soper 
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PPPMIEGOTT, 2D... oe cc eee AEST 2: 32h 
J EAWA Sure Sn 0 a ee Lin ees, eae wee eee t) 
oo CLS? ASS Ua Sm One Oe Omigee tant 
MeOU Seas ees. RMR RERS 2 soc 41 8 16 20*24 15 5 
*Winning run made with none out. 
Score by innings:— 
Ce oere Ot OF ees G 
WENEIVOM tees nas bas Berar 0 wks O20! 225 02i—9 
BOWMOllo) sur... csss i270 0 0°3- 2-0 0—8 


Earned runs, Vermont 5, Bowdoin 6; two- 
base hits, Woodward, Campbell 3, Colli- 
son, Hodgson; three-base hit, Williams; 
home run, J. Clark; sacrifice hits, Collison, 
Wiggins 2, Hodgson; stolen bases, Peck, 
Collison 2, Grow, Stanwood, Hodgson; 
first base on balls, off Campbell 4, off Files 
1; left on bases, Vermont 10, Bowdoin 10; 
first base on errors, Vermont 4, Bowdoin 
2; struck out, by Campbell 8, by Files 5; 
double plays, Campbell to Woodward to 
Grow; passed balls, Woodward, Abbott; 
wild pitch, Files; hit by pitched ball, Reul- 
bach; time, two hours, 10 minutes; umpire, 
Frank Murphy. 


HOLY CROSS 8, VERMONT o. 


No vestige of the “after-effects” of 
Junior Week was apparent in the playing 
put up by Vermont Tuesday afternoon, 
May 2, when they beat Holy Cross 8 to 

It was a glorious game. Everyone 
played ball. Eid. pitched one of the best 
games ever seen at this institution, 
Woodie caught a plucky, persistent game, 
and the cheering was the most enthusi- 
astic we have had for many moons. 

The game was a long one, lasting until 
after 6.30, but notwithstanding the late- 
ness of the hour few spectators left the 
scene before the spectacular finish in the 
ninth. Reulbach struck out eleven men, 
and passed but one. In the seventh inn- 
ing he retired Holy Cross with three suc- 
cessive strike outs. In the ninth again, 
he fielded his position perfectly, getting 
two put outs and one assist. 

Capt. Jim Spring was not as effective 
as of old. He pitched all nine innings, 
but was repeatedly pounded so hard that 
it seemed they must put in another man. 
Twelve hits were made off him, he struck 
out seven men, and passed five. 

Flynn, the well known player of 
Northern League fame, surprised us all 
by driving out a clean home run. The 
fans report that ‘twas not so in the 


league games of last summer. Williams 
cracked out a three-base hit, and Cahill 
a two-bagger. Peck made a catch which 
looked impossible from the bleachers, 
finishing his play by a clever piece of 
tumbling, both of which were duly ap- 
plauded by the audience. 

The score was tied at the end of the 
fifth, and again at the end of the eighth. 
In the ninth, with two men out, Flynn 
got first on an.error, and scored on two 
passed balls, putting Holy Cross one 
point ahead. 

The last half of the ninth started off 
with a rush. Grow got first on an error. 
Then Wiggins, Woodward and Will- 
iams each knocked out a safe hit, smash- 
ing the ball just as fast as they could 
step in the box and Capt.- Jim could 
throw it over. It was an exciting finish 
to a good game. During the ninth inn- 
ing every Vermont man was on his feet, 
hat in his hand, yelling his loudest for a 
single run. We were amply repaid. 

The score follows: 


VERMONT. 

abrbhtb poae 

WViOOG-WALGs LECH as iecelettie: DB) ND em aed sO 
WS Haast Sa Sore eee ous s. 5 peliseon 4 Semen 
Cam ppellS lee tape ese. cones. ayee eae ade aia sete <8: 
ReulbaAch a Dake ees anaes. Seed, teen iS a4 I 
PECK CAME retain others. Orr On weade eZ.’ Os .0 
COLLISON We Dwer eee wc A Soe eee ae eed aes () 
Whitney, wena hase. sateen. << See Leelomel= 000) 
GrOWs 43D) eee sc tera tei» er Ola ab al 
AWYVe rea eat boRs is: oil ll OP agrees, oct oat ERIC Are Rees 1b ON Toad, 
MM OLBISR pmo caccketoa ale: 39 912142711 4 

HOLY CROSS. 

abr bhtb poae 

Gail te Cumpteet ee rieacecsD. or oe Os Oaed 
Spring Dee eehos cc OO) Lael 4g 
EV IGT YR mettre cece. 2 howto.) 
ia Waxenye, ab. Gis Sone ritiora tec eee ei oer ee Oe Ose 
SALE VGMIOS PS sottiic caters otses = Zh ADR TN al 
IDOWawaraEiane sfc. cesar co. LOO 050.0 
Garr SAAN (Chances. cnak duane: Ao Tod SOG 
@ashen me De cease itecrea sees 3 A 2 Ale Bako 
iBLahehtsk (MEd eoe eye acon ee re eee Ae de oOo 
POUR Seek aderanheseies tees: 89 8 8 12*24 13 5& 


*Winning run made with none out. 
Score by innings:— 


Ul2e 324-67 687) 8a 9 
Vermont. 56 221.0. ¢..0. 1.0) 2° Ob 28 
Fooly, Crosse. .c-ss. > Or Otte i S38 46 Oo nl 8 


Earned runs, Vermont 2, Holy Cross 2; 
two-base hit, Cahill; three-base hit, Will- 
iams; home run, Flynn; sacrifice hit, Col- 
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lison; stolen bases, Campbell 2, Cahill 3, 
Hoey, Cashen; first base on balls, off 
Reulbach 1, off Spring 5; left on bases, 
Vermont 9, Holy Cross 3; first base on 
errors, Vermont 9, Holy Cross 38; struck 
out, by Reulbach 11, by Spring 7; passed 
balls, Woodward 5; wild pitches, Reul- 
bach 8; hit by pitched ball, Williams; 
time 2 hours, 15 minutes; umpire, Frank 
Murphy. 


NORWICH o, VERMONT 8. 


In a short, one-sided contest Vermont 
whitewashed Norwich University, 
Thursday, May 4, at the rate of 8 to o. 
Jack Campbell was at his best and the 
cadets couldn’t see the ball, fourteen of 
them fanning. He was hit safely but 
three times, and no Norwich lad touched 
the third bag. “Big Joe Coulombe,”’ a 
Montreal leaguer, pitched good ball for 
Norwich, but “Peanut” couldn’t play 
every position. Vermont got but nine 
safe hits off him, while he fooled seven 
men with his benders. ? 

Kibby caught his first game, and he 
surely made good. His throwing to first 
was strong, and with little practice and 
experience he could slam them to second 
like a veteran. Ward also made his first 
appearance, getting first by striking at 
a wild pitch, stealing second, and cross- 
ing the plate by sacrifices by Grow and 
Kibby. Reulbach made a long home-run, 
the ball rolling almost to the farthest 
fence. ‘There was no occasion for par- 
ticularly: brilliant plays. ‘T. M. Brown, 
Norwich’s short stop, gave evidence of 
having baseball stock somewhere about 
him, 

The score was as follows: 


VERMONT. 

abrbhtbpoae 

ISL DD Va. Coe tae Ee eee 4A 50 03 0513 22re0 
AMOWURENPIER Ch whe earmomseece Diecinc ee ol Oel: 
Cam pelle hate ctae sic eee ene Sos oO 4 0 
ReUlbach sal seteee ee see oe AE aR eh oie ae al 
PGC] Gio Lh ae ae rete. <0 hone AO ale a0 OF 0) 
Collison; + 2b? veceenseker cere ERO 0 WO sa4 bel O 
We GY seit sarlc tec ieee. cs cence On 0) 10 ier Oe0 
VV TOs aL, oo Watatia-s sate Site Gree it ab? le (Oy te Uh) 3) 
CIT OWe oe OD. Gemihis dei bacis ceiceits 420.000) 10.0 
WV INS Fe LDL «acme cc auivetts Zi Le OO TORO 
LAIS Be nctas Wanss teskepee 338 91227 8 3 


NORWICH. 

abrbhtbpoae 
Brown, glia Migs isc. Se veer 4 0 Dale 
Craly, tC... ee Pe) Pact whe 4°0.0 0°77 20 
Moore G5 Mossbauer 3 0:05 0s some 
Blanchard, Cafe 2D. eee 4.0. 2 Zeca’ 
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Score b» innings:— 

1 -2- 3.445 Geese 

Vermont: aietacerae: 2-1 0-0 1) 0 gees 
INOrwichiiaee eee ee 0000000 0 0-0 


Earned runs, Vermont 3; home run, Reul- 
bach, sacrifice hit, Kibby; stolen bases, 
Williams, Reulbach, Whitney, Ward, 
Wiggins, Moore, Coulombe; first base on 
balls, off Campbell 3, off Coulombe 2; first 
base on errors, Vermont 2, Norwich 3; 
struck out, by Campbell 14, by Coulombe 
7; left on bases, Vermont 6, Norwich 7; 
passed balls, Cray 8, Kibby 1; wild pitch. 
Coulombe; hit by pitched ball, Wiggins 
2; time, 1h. 30m.; umpire, Frank Murphy. 


Resolutions. 


Whereas, God in His infinite wisdom 
has removed from our midst one of our 
beloved and esteemed brothers, David 
Farrand Hicks of the class of 1860; and 

Whereas, By the death of this brother, 
the Fraternity has lost an honored son; 
be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of 
the Delta Psi Fraternity, drape our pins 
for a period of two weeks, as a sign of 
our grief and a token of our respect; and 
be it further 

Resolved, that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be spread upon the records of the 
Fraternity and also be published in the 
UNIVERSITY CYNIC. 

For the Fraternity: 

Len HH, HUET ge as 
Dana F,. WoopMAN, 1906, 
Nort W. SMitH, 1908. 


Julia Howard Spear Reading. 


The Julia Howard Spear prize reading 
was held Monday evening, May Ist, in 
the Billings Library. The apse was well 
filled with an appreciative audience. 
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President Buckham introduced the young 
ladies and said that these prizes were not 
offered with the idea of making imper- 
sonators or dramatical readers, but rather 
for the practice of such readings as would 
be suitable for the entertainment of the 
invalid or elderly. All numbers were 
taken from the prose works of Thack- 
eray.. The programme was as follows: 


FRESH MEN. 
URI kk a le es Miss Baird 
Pendennis in, His*Glory.......... Miss Cutting 
ee 8 eer Miss Estes 
re Miss Hyzer 
rr Miss Menut 
SOPHOMORES. 
becky Go Wanderings............ Miss Campbell 
Pegemiie er 1UCcKed.............- Miss Douglas 
Waiting atthe Station............ Miss Joslyn 
Death of Col. Newcombe........ Miss Kennedy 
ro) 5). oe oe Miss Thompson 


The judges were the Rey. Charles J. Staples, 
Mrs. Owen R. Mason and Miss Mary P. Farr. 


The first prize of $25 was awarded to 
Miss Estes, the second of $15 to Miss 
Joslyn, and the third of $10 to Miss Ken- 
nedy. 


Obituary. 


TobOse avid ~ Farrand Hicks, for 
twenty-five years teacher of mathematics 
in the West Division High School of 
Chicago, died at his home in that city 
on the 18th of April last. He was born 
ee cicnesterseyt., February 12, 1831, 
the son of John and Anna (Farrand) 
Hicks. His special preparation for col- 
lege was obtained partly at Underhill 
under K. H. Byington, 1852, and partly 
at Essex under Alonzo I. Deming. He 
began teaching at once after graduation, 
and actively practiced his profession for 
forty-one years. He taught in Wood- 
stock, Ill., two years; in Kankakee, five 
years; was principal of Kenosha (Wis. ) 
High School, 1868-69; principal and 
superintendent of schools in Fruitport, 
Wisconsin, 1869-77. Here he also filled 
the offices of justice of the peace and 
town clerk. He left the schoolroom in 
1902. It is said that all his absences 
from duty while at Chicago would 
amount to less than a single week,—a 
fact which argues not only excellent 


health, but a high ideal of obligation. 
The writer of this notice has heard him 
speak of his life-labors -in the school 
room in a way which showed that he 
honored his profession. For many years 
he was a member of Union Park Congre- 
gational Church in Chicago, and had a 
wide circle of friends. He was married 
in November, 1863, to Julia A. Baker, 
of Woodstock, Ill. 


Military Hppointments. 


Headquarters Battalion of Cadets, 
University of Vermont Institution, 
Burlington, Vt. 
May 1, ’05. 
Order No. 2. 
The following promotions and appointments 
are hereby published to take effect at once: 
1st Lieut. and Adjutant, Rice, H. A. 
Sergeant Major, Smith, R. H. 
Color Sergeant, Page. 

Captains—Co. A, Pease; Co. B, Rustedt; Co. 
C, Murphy. 

Ist Lieutenants—Co, A, G. F. Reed; Co. B, 
Stevens; Co. C, Sheldon. 

2nd Lieutenants—Co. A, T. B. Chapman; Co. 
B, J. C. Reed; Co. C, Byam. 

lst Sergeants—Co, A, Whitcomb; Co. B, Dan- 
iels; Co. C, Hewitt. 

Sergeants—Co. A, C. C. Wilson, Parsons, In- 
galls; Co. B, Holcomb, L. P. Chapman, L. L. 
Grow; Co. C, Sanford, Ball, Eaton; Special De- 
tachment, Clark. 

Corporals—Co. A, Burke, Jones, Blanchard, 
Tuttle; Co. B, Ferrin, Grout, French, Heinin- 
ger; Co. C, Fraser, Helyar, Sprague, Gaffney; 
Special Detachment, Nelson, Miller. 

Six more corporals will be appointed later. 

By order of 
L. S. MILLER, 
Captain Artillery Corps. 
Approved, 
M. H. BuckHaAM, President. 


Locals. 

R. H. Smith ’o7 is entertaining Ger- 
man measles. 

Prof. Brett has been confined to his 
room by illness. 

I. C. Cobb ’06 visited in Rutland and 
Brandon recently. 

FE. J. Barney, Med. ’05, was out of 
town a few days last week. 

Prof, Frederick Tupper, Jr., has been 
confined to his room by illness. 

The Rev. W. A. Davison spoke before 
the Y. M. C. A. on the 2nd inst., his 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HOM SO, fore ee IF YOU WISH 
‘““RAH’” FOR VERMONT. DANCING TO DANCE CORRECTLY 
Walk Straight to the Front, Boys, in 
A, W. W. SHOES—BEST EVER. Detts is the One to go fo, 
‘ he has made it a life study. 
A Meuslomars Shoe $3.00 A PAIR. et earls ea i fs waltz. 
THE OLD BEE HIVE. Private lessons day or evening. 
Rensselaer %, MEASURE FOR 


ggPolytechnic®%, 
"on eae , Institute, MEASURE 
“yp Troy » Ni. Vie 


Local examinations provided for. OY ‘a a catalogue. 


We still maintain our Highest 


Pave you seen the Standard of Tailoring 


| Excellence. 


display of Dpring and. We give you the best of goods 


© and of workmanship. 
Pumme Goods at 
Pe. nt. -RGSCh ea. 


CRs Of Ny: 5 
OAG OK OUuN1EL b CUSTOM TAILOR 


SUITS, $15 UP. 153 ZNAIN ST. 


WINCHESTER 


ym FACTORY LOADED SMOKELESS 
S>POWDER SHOTGUN SHELLS 


™ Good shells in your gun mean a good bag | 
wai in the field or a good score at the trap. 
‘J Winchester “Leader” and ‘Repeater’’ 
| @ Smokeless Powder Shells are good shells. 
|i Always sure-fire, always giving an even | 

‘i spread of shot and good penetration, their 
ae great Superiority is testified to by sports- 
fifi2@ men who use Winchester Factory Loaded 
Shells in preference to any other make. 


ALL DEALERS KEEP THEM 
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subject being “The Developmeni of the 
Whole Man.” yea 

~The coping on the Medical College 
building is nearly completed and the stag- 
ing is being removed. 


_ J. B. Henderson and J. J. Flynn have 
purchased of the University the so-called 
Starr Farm, off North Avenue. 


The Alpha Kappa Kappa Fraternity 
gave a reception to the Phi Chi Frater- 
‘nity, Saturday evning, April 2oth. 

Dr. T. S. Brown of the Medical facul- 
ty is about to leave town and practice 
medicine in Mechanicsville, N. Y., the 
climate of Burlington not being con- 
ducive to his health. 


On April 29th, Professor Emerson 


read a very exhaustive and entertaining . 


paper before the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Faculty club. His subject was 
“The Formula of Society.” 


Last Saturday afternoon, an enthusi- 
astic ten-inning game of ball was played 
on the campus between the Sophcoincre 
and freshmen Medics. The result was a 
victory for the freshmen, the score being 
g to 8. 

G. W. Whitcomb ’07, spent a few 
days at his home in Rutland recently. 

The first of the Interfraternity base- 
ball games was played Saturday after- 
noon. ‘The Sigs defeated the Owls, 14- 
13. The feature of the game was the 
box work of Whipple, off from whom 
but seven runs could be made in one inn- 
ing. 

The Vermont library commission has 
placed its travelling library number 26 
in the Billings library for the use of the 
public. This is a library of about 40 vol- 
umes of the latest fiction and nature 
studies. This library will be changed 
every six months and is one of many 
that this commission is sending to the 
cities and towns throughout the state 

Professor Howes gave a lecture before 
the St. Johnsbury Y. M. C. A on the 
evening of May 3d. His subject was 
“Bicycle Trips in Greece.” On the even- 


ing of the 6th inst., he spoke before the 
Classical Club of Middlebury College on 
“Glimpses of Modern’ Greece.’ Both 
lectures were illustrated by lantern views 
taken. by the professor while in Greece 
two years ago. 

On the evening of May 2d, after the 
Holy Cross game, two or three hundred 
students turned out to celebrate the vic- 
tory. Headed by a corp of bugiers, the 
“night-shirted’ column marched down 
Pearl street to Church, to Main, thence 
to' the Van Ness hotel, where they gave 
the Holy Cross team a few cheers. The 
way down Church street was illumniated 
with red fire, while at every corner the 
boys made things lively with yells and 
songs. After leaving the hotel, the 
“bunch” went to the Strong Theatre in 
a body. 

President Heath of the senior class 
has appointed the following class com- 
mittees: Financial, Bates, Ward, "no, 
Washburn, Hulett and Miss Clifford; 
senior promenade, Wright, Smith, Ains- 
worth, Newton, Miss Dean; class book, 
Patterson, Chaffee, Perkins, Worthen, 
Miss Southwick: invitations, Sault, 
Whitcomb, Clark, Beckley, Miss Durfee; 
class boatride, Bassett, Gambell, Worthen, 
C. Chapman; class day, Allen, Barrett, 
Eastman, Wyman, Miss Chapman; class 
pipe, Billings, Helyer, Willey, Hicks, 
Buchanan; class banner, Miss Bean, Miss 
Shilvock, Miss Reynolds, Miss Enright. 


Alumni Notes. 


47. G. G. Benedict and ‘wife have 
returned home after an extended trip 
in the South. ‘They have been away all 
winter, 


Arthur Laury of Canada is the guest 
of his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Napoleon 
Laury of this city. 

86. F. H. Crandall has retired from 
his office of Superintendent of Water 
Works of the city of Burlington, and F. 
O. Sinclair has been elected to fill his 
place, 
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Perley Spaulding (1900) _ recently 
sent a fine series of lantern slides as a 
present to the botanical department. 
These illustrate the relation of fungi to 
timber decay and to the bitter rot of the 
apple which are lines of investigation in 
which Mr. Spaulding has taken an active 
part. He is in government employ with 
headquarters at the Missouri Botanical 
Garden, St. Louis. 

The Alumni of the University in San 
Francisco and vicinity held a meeting 
and banquet in San Francisco on the 
evening of Founder’s day. Dr. Thomas 
W. Huntington, ’71, was the presiding 
officer. ‘The oldest alumnus present was 
G. W. Chamberlain of the class of 1854, 
who gave some interesting reminiscences 
of the University half a-century ago. 
Other speakers were Dr. W. F. McNutt, 
fo2- El. Rextord, 8447 Prot, (Wa. 
Landon, -’74; the: Rev. -W. H. Hopkins, 
‘85; Prof. J. W: Buckham, ’85; the Rev. 
EK. N. Wilber, ’86;, and C. E.. Morgan, 
87. A. permanent organization was ef- 
fected to be known as “The University 
ot  Vermont’-Glub ols5an, Baancisco. 7 
The officers elected are: President, Dr. 
T. W. Huntington, ’71; secretary, Prof. 
J. W. Buckham, °85; treasurer, W. H. 
Hopkins, ’85. 


We need young College, University and 
Tecnnical School graduates to fill positions 
that will be open July 1. Hundreds of desir- 


able permanent positions and a limited num- 
ber of good opportunities for summer work. 
ma Write us to-day stating position desired. 


HAPGOODS (Inc.) 309 Broadway, New York 


Hartford Bldg., Chicago, 
Williamson Bldg., Cleveland, 
Park Bldg., Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania Bldg, Philadelphia, 
Chemical Bldg., St. Louis, 
Loan & Trust Bldg. Minneapolis. 
Other offices in other cities. 


A GOOD—ALMOST NEW—DRESS 


SUIT, FOR SALE CHEAP. 


Enquire of CYNIC MANAGER, 


Cornell University Medical College, 
New York City, 


The course covering four years begins during 
the first week in October and continues until June. 


A preliminary training in natural science is of 
great advantage. 


All the classes are divided into small sections for 
recitations, laboratory and clinical bedside 
instruction. 


Students are admitted to advanced standing 
after passing the requisite examinations. 


The successful completion of the first year in 
any College or University recognized by the 
Regents of the State of New York as maintaining 
a satisfactory standard is sufficient to satisfy the 
bee Gay EE for admission which have lately been 
raised. 


The annual announcement giving full particu- 
lars will be mailed on application. 


WM. M. POLK, M. D., LL. D., Dzan, 


Cornell University Medical College, 
27th and 28th Streets and First Avenue, 
New York City. 


OSTEOPATHY 
AS A LIFE WORK. 


The young college graduate, of either 
sex, possessed of sound body and active 
mind, not having made the choice of a 
life work, will do well to consider the 
newest and most scientific school of medi- 
cine, viz. OSH TOPA TEs 

The success attending practitioners of 
this school has been phenomenal. 

The course of instruction consists of 
three years of nine months each. 

If you are interested write for full in- 
formation to: 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY, 


9542556 HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Editorials. 


Vermont has just experienced two un- 
successful athletic contests. In the ten- 
nis tournament with Dartmouth and in 
the track meet at Worcester, we have 
failed to come up to the standard for 
which we had hoped. The trouble was 
our old complaint—lack of material and 
lack of practice. 

It is useless to ponder what might have 


have been, The future, not the past, 


must be thought of now. But we can 
profit by our failures and make of them 
stepping-stones to success. We can cor- 
rect our mistakes, work our hardest, and 


hope for better luck next time. 


In another column of the Cynic’ will 
be found a letter from E.. C. Bass ’59, on 
the ministers who have been graduated 
from Vermont. At first sight, the figtires 
appear startling, but there are reasons 
which Mr. Bass has failed to take itito 
consideration. Fifty years ago, men, as 
a rule, went to college to prepare them- 
selves for one of three callings, law, min- 
istry, or medicine. ‘Today the large mass 
of students are technical or those look- 
Thus 


the professions are claiming a smaller 


ing forward to a business career. 


and smaller percentage not because their 


numbers have decreased but because 
others have grown much more rapidly. 
A fairer comparison would be the per- 
centage of college men who become min- 
isters to the entire population of the 
country. If this 1s diminishing, there is 
ground for anxiety. As a matter of fact, 
however, such a condition can hardly 
exist to-day. 

To bring the question to our own case, 
why does Vermont graduate a smaller 
percentage of ministers to-day than fifty 
Part- 


ly for the reason just given, partly from 


years ago? ‘The answer is simple. 


y 
another, ‘This age is scientific, Young 
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men are turning to technical pursuits. 
Classics are not popular. And Vermont, 
like many other colleges, is affected 
thereby. Too large a proportion of our 
numbers are engineers. Hence, few of 
our graduates become clergymen for no 
man ever entered the ministry by a 
mathematical method of procedure. 

Nor is it in the choice of a life work 
alone that this affects Vermont. We 
feel it here in college along literary lines. 
The Cynic, debating 
teams are all poorer than they would be 


Ariel and our 


had we more men _ pursuing literary 


courses. An engineer has neither time 
nor inclination to devote himself to these 
lines. He is too much engrossed with 
the practical to think of the beautiful. 
The wisdom of the past is lost in the 
madness of the present. And we cannot 
hope for any change until the tendency 
of the time changes. When men turn 
again to Homer and Virgil, then, and 
then only, will literary activities at Ver- 


mont attain the standard they deserve. 


The Cynic must remind its contribu- 
tors once more that all articles must be 
signed. ‘T’his does not mean that the sig- 
nature will appear in print. ‘The author’s 
name will not appear if he does not wish 
it. But the editors must know the writer 
Other- 
wise we may find ourselves printing, as 
original, copies from Carlisle, the De- 
lineator or the Ladies Home Journal. 
Our knowledge of literature is very lim- 
ited and we cannot keep posted on all 
the current magazines, therefore we must 
have some surety that the work is that of 
a member of the student body. 


as a guarantee of his good faith. 


The Chancellor of Syracuse University 
has ordered all Fraternities possessing 
bull dogs to dispose of them at once, on 
the ground that their influence was detri- 
Luckily at Vermont, bull dogs 
have never come into fashion as frater- 


mental. 


nity representatives. Doubtless no need 


of them was ever felt. 


HeSunday Night Episode. 


It was Sunday night. “Cedar Mount” 
was quiet. Most of the girls had gone 
to church. Only a few were left im the 
house, but those few! Well, fack of 
numbers was no hindrance to their cour- 
age. ‘They quietly gathered in one room, 
and, in hushed voices, laid their plans 
for their Sunday night prank. 

“Do you dar?” asked one. 

“You bet I dare!” was the decisive 
answer, 

“But do you think there was enough 
meat on that poor gobbler’s bones to pay 
for the risk? I don’t believe we can get 
it up here without being found out,’ was 
one’s opinion. 

“Oh, fudge,” cried another, “you are 
a game lot, I must say, V'll get that car- 
cass, and get it up here safely, too. Good 
bye, girls, I’m going. So long Tl 
be back — sometime.” 

She stole quietly down the back stairs, 
out through the kitchen to the pantry, 
where lay the turkey, ready for dissection 
for Monday’s breakfast. Picking it up 
quietly, she stole back to the room, where 
her expectant friends were waiting. ‘They 
greeted her with a pantomime of rapture. 

“Oh, you did do it! You didido it! 
How glorious! M-m-m. Isn’t this bet- 
ter than Sunday dinner ?” 

“Well, I should think so! 
here is the wish-bone!” 

‘Yes, and I’ve got the drum stick.” 

‘Oh, we'll all be angels in the sweet 
bye-and-bye,’” sang one girl as she 
danced around, flourishing a wing in a 
most un-Sabbath-like manner. 


Look, girls, 
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“Molly, you're the dearest thing to get 
faisee isnt it grand, girls? How did 
you do it so quietly?” 

“M-m-m. I just love to eat with my 
fingers. How lucky Ewe must have been 
not to have to puzzle over forks!” 

Sitere, you, Grace, you've got. the 
heart. Let me have it. One, two, three. 
There, it's gone! Whom do you sup- 
pose I’ll shake hands with first? Give 
me your congratulations, girls, I shall 
need them in about three days.”’ 

“Hark! what’ is that? Nine o’clock. 
We must finish this and carry the bones 
down to the waste-barrel. Who'll carry 
"em away? You, Molly? You, Nell?’ 

@emeeveunold “fraid cats!” cried the 
bravest of the brave. “I'll do it myself.” 

Soon everything was peaceful in fine, 
old “Cedar Mount,” but ———— cod-fish 
and cream for Monday’s breaktast. 


107. 
Senior Thesis. 


Viesiee oueyecr.—A Practica, ApP- 
PLICATION OF THE ROTATING-ANODE 
IN THE ELECTROLYSIS OF 
CoppER ORES. 


Heretofore the most accurate copper 
determinations have been made by elec- 
trolysis. ‘That is, two strips of platinum, 
the anode or positive electrode and cathode 
or negative electrode, were suspended in 
a solution of a copper salt, and an electric 
current of sufficient strength passed thru 
the solution, the copper being deposited 
on the cathode. ‘This method for deter- 
mining copper was the most accurate 
known but required considerable time, 
from four to twelve hours. By regu- 
lating the strength of the current it was 
found that copper could be separated 
from other metals. Recently a new form 
of apparatus has been devised in which a 
platinum dish is used as the cathode and 
a platinum wire bent in much the shape 
of a fish hook is used as the anode.. The 
anode is rotated and it was found by 
experiments on chemically pure sub- 
stances that the time required for an 


electrolysis could be reduced to ten. or 
twenty minutes. It is the aim of the 
author to adopt this method for rapid 
work in the electrolysis of copper ores or 
minerals, 


Base Ball. 


LEHIGH o, VERMONT to. 

Wednesday, Mlay 10, 1905. © 
Considering the fact that this was the 
first visit Lehigh had made Vermont for 
some time, we treated her rather rough- 
ly—i1o to o. The men from South Beth- 
lehem, not having had proper rest the 
night previous, were in poor form. 
Waters, Lehigh’s pitcher, though .a pow- 
erful chap, was ineffective, and, if we 
may judge from appearances, rather in- 


experienced. Lehigh made but one: hit, 
fanned twenty-one times, and fielded 
poorly. Their errors were seven . in 
number. 


Vermont, with “Kib” behind the plate 
put up a good exhibition of ball: Nine 
hits were made and no’ errors, and ‘the 
twirling was of the best. Ed.. struck out 
twelve men in five innings, passed but 
one, and did not allow a hit. Jack fanned 
nine men in the last four innings, allow- 
ing but one hit, to Pentz, the left. fielder. 

Kibby caught a rattling good game, 
and crossed the home slab four times for 
runs. Wiggin was steady on first. For 
Lehigh Long at third played an errorless 
game. Root made a good stop at second. 
McMurtin, the catcher; though making 
one costly wild throw; ct a pretty 

game, 

The tabulated score follows 


VERMONT. 


abr-bh. tb poae 


AGI DIOV te Gee ata Pa csatee se tame cor Ce ep Lele sO 
WTA YIG HAE S ONY Sirs ate nee TOR Marc) 42-0 0: 0:0 90.0 
(QW ap ha sXeie Vey Wig aK Soret ce 3.2. 1h. 0. tee Uae 
Reuthaon, py elit ee Le 2 Oe 
Io CCKy Crt fivcccccts Tonodee anes 440. 1 stage OS Oe 
(Cloiht#ropab, Vice Renee cere bene aly gh cal ala, 
VM ah taQe gue See QNEnR Genre carers ee Be lee 2 ez Oe 05.0 
Cr Worse el ce Ne tiie ool as etatnle sya ee ae Re LH) 
EVVcher ITT ae LS farmers care es el ale eee 49.0.0" Oe 6, 0) 00 
MOCRIS aheaacastyrerrirte? 3810 9.9 27 4:9 
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LEHIGH. 

abrbhtbpoae 
TOONS OO. don cee een Roots ses eek a AO BO MLA IO 
Root 2 Uices cebat oc cele tes SOL Ogee ae es 
SWVUCH LD Tse eas toes e ee 4°0 0 018 0 0 
Steiner, 78. iS Assesses eee ewe Da 5.0 0) idan 
MeMurtin,. Gris. s.<% ssa SetO MO MO mo. Ola: 
Oumllen = GUAT. Sead sc sles so 3 0 Ouro oe U mel. 
Burchsteqd: Grewal veer towe aces SO OPO, O00 
PP CNUZ 0 dcapsica ss ofte aires teh re o's 6 Sie LO ab AAU OS 
Waters Sip .t ies ose cnecckste 3 MOTO 2 OO Het 
TROIS gto cat skis Apelotiete ect 2950 e1oi2 24 13° 7 

Score by innings:— 

Leo) 8 4b VET S.9 

Vermont... 0.24.0 2 0707172 8; 0, 4—10 


Earned runs, Vermont 2; two-base hit, 
Pentz; sacrifice hits, Williams, Wiggin; 
stolen bases, Kibby 2, Campbell 2, Reul- 
bach, Collison, Root, Pentz; first 
base on balls, off Reulbach ale 
off Waters 4; first base on errors, 
Vermont 5; left on bases, Vermont 
11, Lehigh 3; struck out, by Reulbach 
12, by Campbell 9, by Waters 3; passed 
balls, McMurtin 2, Kibby 2; wild pitch, 
Waters; hit by pitched ball, Peck; time, 
1 hour, 35 minutes; umpire, Frank Mur- 
phy. 


LEHIGH 4, VERMONT 9. 

On Thursday, May 11, Vermont de- 
feated Lehigh a second time. The game 
was very one-sided, uninteresting, and 
rather loosely played. Lehigh made three 
errors and Vermont four. 

‘Peck pitched the first seven innings, 
and showed up remarkably well. He 
fanned five men, passed two, and gave 
but three hits. Whitney who pitched the 
last two innings, fanned five men, passed 
one, and allowed two hits. He had three 
men chasing his curves in the ninth inn- 
ing, and had just gotten into his pitching 
togs. 

Wiley and Pentz passed the sphere for 
Lehigh, but they proved no more of a 
puzzle to Vermont than did Waters on 
the previous day. Between them they 
managed to fan six men, passed four, and 
allowed thirteen hits. Williams’ batting 
was a feature of the game. 

Score by innings: 


VERMONT. 
abrbhtb poae 
KibDy; Cs eer eee ae? © OO Mele 
WU Sy Sees ee ee Dies wie moto ol Ct 
WATAIHC! GTS enee cet tceeee Ao? il ed OO 
Reulbech, fe ie pends tecees OSA) We Dod 
HORT hy los NS Sen ee es seo ced 0 ad ed G0 


PECK B.rGa re tlicgtect ee tats 3 0 2o20i awe 
Goahison,-2Dsoneckess esFeEre 5 0 Os0=0rerau 
W Fite hk. eo § Dene 4. 1 60 See 
Crowe Bits poet eas ce eee 2 1 O° eee 
Waiseindc lp. Ape ecsce ce he bras 3 1 Tez ieay 
TED talS: cause eee 35 913162718 4 
LEHIGH. 
abrbhtb pnoae 
Leicheh@ Aga ak Cees “GoioAn asad. 5 SS ae 
Root, 2b.) ei sdsce tee eeace eee 3 Lehi some 
Snyder wb. obs eactuas sone 4 AS 22) ORES 10 
Steiner, S.S.; is... sanneeee 4°) Sais 
Cullen; e. fz) Woche eee 4 0 0 400 a 
Leng, 8b Uae kee see 3.40 80> One Oe a0 
3urchsted} or. £5) seeeucemen 2. 0 ROR LO Ra ek 
MeMartin; (G.5 eee. sees 4°) TODA pomtsrat 
BY Yad nila OAM ME on Eto rnimcac$ 6 ccc 2°70 "OTM SOs ae0 
Harrison, I. -f.;)ss.c-s- eee 201 Taos ORO anO 
Totals...i0.95\) 0008 csgoo nn ean 
Score. by innings:— 
1 2.3 4 5. Gare 
Vermont assests 0 0.3: 020 75 0 2 
Wehis hie Re.csen eee 100090000 3 0 4 


Barned runs, Vermont 4, Lehigh 1: two- 
base hits, Williams 2, Wiggin; three-base 
hit, Harrison; sacrifice hits, Peck, Grow, 
Wiggin, Burchsted; stolen bases, Will- 
iains, Ward, Whitney; first base on balls, 
off Feck 2, off Whitney 1, off Wiley 2, off 
Fentz 2: left on bases, Vermont 9, Le- 
high 6; first base cn errors, Vermont 2, 
Lehigh 3; struck out, by Peck 5, by Whit- 
ney 5, by Wiley +5, by Pentzal; doumie 
plays, Steiner to MceMurtin to Snyder to 
McMurtin, Root (unassisted); ‘passed 
balls, McMurtin 1, Kibby 1; time, 1 hr. 
50 min.; umpire, Frank Murphy. 


SYRACUSE 0, VERMONT 1. 


One to 0 was the score by which Ver- 
mont defeated Syracuse on Friday, May 
12. The visiting team proved fully as 
fast as their reputation had warranted, 
but Eid. Reulbach was a trifle too strong 
for them, and Vermont won by a close 
margin. : 

The “big fellow” pitched his last 
game for Vermont, and fine ball it was. 
McBirney, Syracuse’s twirler, fanned 
five men, passed none, allowed two hits, 
one of them a two-bagger, and hit one 
man. ‘This last was an unfortunate oc- 
currence for Syracuse. Reulbach struck 
out nine men, passed two, and allowed 
two hits. 

Collison played a star game. He ac- 
cepted his seven chances without an error. 
Both catchers played steady games. It 
was practically impossible to steal sec- 
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ond on Wilbur. Vermont won the game 
in the first inning, when Kibby was hit 
in the ribs, reached second on a pretty 
sacrifice by Williams, and scored on 
Jack’s two-bagger. 


The score: 

VERMONT. 
ab r bh tb po a e 
Se Eee om stra On O°) Seem 
OU oe Ole hare 2s Dude 
a Sm Or nL. 1a) 2a Ome 
PERI IPACEND I ccs... ke oe 0 01 00.0, Vo 
Og a SenGar. (O. le aOeanG 
SMUD Gg evs a cee sae > Ov eo 
ARO ey aM Un, Oey, Oy (Siyc- eeO 
te enema Ome Oia: Os 7, Osc gutnmmn() 
SET (0 i a ae CenOenOr. 0. ELL Ome 
20ers 2 Laan 

SYRACUSE. 
ab r bh tb po a e 
eee Orders Se 24s kk: sae Ome 3 ese 
Ts eg ae BeOS in +b) alten 
Lejebete (0) hd | bei) eh i i OER no 9 ees Ws Bi Ys oT) 
a og ear eee Lah’ ro oh Oreo 
con (0h Dobe ty MG ae 7 AY, RIA aie 0 Ae Mas MB) 
Morrissey, 1, f..... awe s7 3 4 Sr Ore Oo O25 Oe} 
CN Sy Ail ie ure Oi OF’ Ort 
Bere eee. oe sss meet OO Oc O 
LINO ES SS a Bem Chee SAO. OP 2h ari) 
er eS a a BSP es) 2 24°" Se 72 

Score by innings:— 
feeeror 4 5b" §* 7 8 9 

Vermont Peo OOO 20 0 *—1 


Two-base hit, Williams; sacrifice hits, Will- 
iams, Wilbur; stolen bases, Collison, Burrell, 
Martin; first base on balls, off Reulbach 2; 
left on bases, Vermont 3, Syracuse 5; first 
base on errors, Vermont 2; struck out, by 
Reulbach 9, by McBirney 5; double play, Whit- 
ney to Collison to Williams; passed balls, 


Kibby 2; time, 1h. 15m.; umpire, Frank 
Murphy. 
SYRACUSE 1, VERMONT 5s. 


Vermont again defeated Syracuse Sat- 
urday, May 13. McBirney, who pitched 
for the visiting team in the game the 
day before, tried to twirl again, and in 
consequence was pounded hard. The 
game was a hot one, and a good fight 
from beginning to end. 

Jack and Kib did great work. Their 
playing was strong. Jack allowed but 
five hits to McBirney’s fifteen. Kibby 
batted at a terrific rate, knocking out a 
home run and three pretty singles. 


In the fourth inning Syracuse’ man- 
aged to score on a high bounding single, 
two errors, and a wild throw. 


The score: 
VERMONT. 

ab r bh tb po a e 

PSE DIY ONGR Mis Sk) RIEL Sap b'w b's 6 @ Gabist 4:1 te WE a- Oo 
VALE Se ihewe oe) ib acig 6 4 25 aaa ace | 
CAMDUCE «Dil /cee > 6 psa so 5's 3, wOs.. O05) Te Gt 6 
SR ENS eb, Cai ii gk Sm i aaa 4,034, 0:50; 7 Oc Oe 0 
SASISOL Mei hsb. bere >> toy O07 Oe OFF OF. 6 
OCH Gay lane cis sek rs a dee Ol ge ee On OFT 
Collisan) 20 WD. ei 53 Mehatuey Wk Lee td Sh Re eA) 
WV IH BIG Wm teh ior eee ce. -s Chel AG ey Ta | Maa 
GUO Whoa ae cbs Ak oer ee» Soy Layee CS ok 
WY Pe Yi pe Preyer ota: cde ptaet esas Aer Oe 1 seawet oar Oey dE 
PR OUGS ERTS trey ete icles: 36015 14.22 27°17 3 

SYRACUSE. 

ab r bh tb po a e 

RUtReriorday Sai See tel. es o's 5 Bote Onl Grae eid Ee, 
Wil Dia aaa orca Sy as cw ss eau iho 2) ane ee eee A 
RY ADs PSD i en gee ict Les cs TC Ova i Breas 0h | Se | 
Masti Zr aa ies ok os Poe a dk hy O te Ole eee Ls a CF 
MOrVIssey hl cule aly. 66 Sete: ety Oe ee Le Over & 
POWel Li Caas barren cscs ce ml Oak Ome Oe ene Ui O 
WUISOTYAL DB etee see) oes oss oOo Lee LO Or O 
INLGES DEG Verma Tien 2 ne oa 3s fel Baek (ies Cre Ore bee 4 
Lim Qeekn yi miech aces. oad SLU Oia VO OO +O 
FUNG) Ge ieumer ar te ours foe. a ie ret) ONG Loire SAMY Oh Sa ABI 

*Whitney out for interference. 


Score by innings:— 


Jia ARE I 0 Sa ay ina a 
Vermont .. RO On tO ls ULL a, Came « £S 
Syracuse Cue Oe ttm Ol. 0 Oo eb 1 


Earned runs, “Vermont 4; two-base hits, Col- 
lison, Wiggin, Wilbur, Wilson; three-base hit, 
Peck; home run, Kibby; sacrifice hits, Will- 
iams, Collison, Ryan, McBirney; stolen bases, 
Williams, Ryan 2, Martin; first base on balls, 
off Campbell 1, off McBirney 2; left on bases, 
Vermont 11, Syracuse 3, first base on errors, 
Vermont 1, Syracuse 1; struck out, by Camp- 
bell 4, by McBirney 2; double plays, Ruther- 
ford to Wilson; time, 1 hour, 40 minutes; 
umpire, Frank Murphy. 


TUFTS 6, VERMONT 7. 


Vermont made her list of victories 
eleven in number by defeating Tufts, 
May 13, in a loosely played contest. 
Vermont pounded Dickinson out of the 
box in the first inning, but Watson, his 
successor, proved very effective. 

Donovan fielded and batted well. Nick- 
erson and Fisher connected with two of 
Jacob's speedy ones, causing them to 
start Winooski way. Whitney . and 
Woodward batted hard for Vermont. 
Kibbey caught his usual good game, and 
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Grow at third played an errorless game. 
Following is the tabulated score: 


VERMONT. 

gS : ab. ‘ro bhith poaee 
Bo Rae) Bord ON Gedo te este TU Ry ae ik 
AVANT RINGS SB sy Bsa vs ce stoke heels 2 he Oe 0 20) Se. aes 
Sampbelly po 7.28 0.5, 43 Sage She er Bees) 
DVDOG WUE Ol! Eee eck oes AG) aoa ao aU Pre O) 
POG ial wee eee ees che ey x AY ERB os ARO Ove 
POG Cac HaT Ties Ui. te ole os Wier e ne PO BO), ae OR 
BRED Yoweri Urs. Grane Pie wate is tes AENO Piel Vana dem) Pe 
VV CIDE Vi mics Wed > Mote fie vacates hile sv 0s MCU Lae er) aac) 
iSTOW? Bose Gaa ess eet eee Oo Sh ) pla Oa ae) 
AV ASOT SDE Ae eS ace c= eho ys 4S) 80.8 20, LO Oe. 

eDOURIS Cee Ate hist .ctes iets Doeel eee | tO lel eee, 

AMUSE 

‘ A0ser Nel epOmas c 
POULLL OPEL ol set, reel ae een) eal) 10 at ea) pe) 
McCarthy; ¢.a.076. «oh renee ot, Apes Dae | ae ee dO 
HOUOVAD HOD: “eee arcade BO RIIO td tee wet OO 
RODCT ay BATS.? ca tnees ste Da) Oa Set tse PL 
MBL TELD. 2e Dime vemeee ia reais is oes ey) A-Pi0 * 60 VEO eae ee 1 
ROULULVAIL, SCome ess 5 7 Ea SS ASO te Ue eeleph R 
NICKETSON: Gril oasis ieee ASL ae ad ore Wr) ee) 
Hisher Lb es A AS aap tet A OSL ea Bee L 
Dickenson,.p. ...... Sastry At 0.250) 10 180 a0 See 
WV ALSO OD ier tees Ailely Seeks SAS 3 isd i SASL aeO a se) 'C 

POUL AG te aac Rewer Ol aloes 0 D 
- Score by innings: — 
pa? ee 2 ee od et) aD 8 
AFOTIIIONU ek kas O CRO e ya eu Obes ot — 7 
Tufts cher.) BAO ie 1a eee 0, 06 
-Barned runs, Vermont 3, Tufts 3; two-base 
hit, -Whitney; home runs, Nickerson, Fisher; 
sacrifice hit, Grow; stolen bases, Collison, 


Woodward, Peck, Whitney, Suitor, McCarthy; 
first base on balls, off. Campbell 4, off Dicken- 
son 1, off Watson 2; left on bases, Vermont 5, 
Tufts 8; first base.on errors, Vermont 2, Tufts 
5; struck out, by Campbell 6, by Watson 5, 
double’ plays, Donovan to Fisher to Donovan, 
Roper to Fisher, Campbell to Grow, Roper to 
Lamb to Donovan to Watson to Donovan, Lamb 
to Roper to Fisher; passed balls, Kibby 1; hit 
by pitched ball;- Williams; time, 1 hour, 55 
minutes; umpire, Frank Murphy. 


TUFTS 5, VERMONT o. 


Tufts administered Vermont’s second 
defeat out of thirteen games on Friday, 
May 19. Vermont was up against a dif- 
ficult proposition in the form of Pitcher 
Donovan, and in addition had an off 
day such as all ball teams must occa- 
sionally suffer. 

Bill Davis pitched his first game of this 
season, and showed up well against such 
a heavy hitting aggregation as the rep- 
resentatives of Tufts. Vermont got five 
hits to Tufts six, but the former’s hits 


did not count. ‘Tufts earned but one run, 
and that would not have been scored 


with fast play. ‘The full score follows: 
Thesscore: 


VERMONT. 

ab r bh tb po a e 

Collison: 72D “S.-i eee 4 0:6 To0gee ee ser 
Willianis es0S. . groe «cee 4 0 De Use es, 
Cana piel lena. ts yeta rue oem 4 0 0. Diee Saree 
Woodward. @l: “fo a'r. >see 4 0 ey Sele ay 
Kibbyeeee. ek + aoe se Cee 3 0 (Se eee 
Whitteynir.. t. (na... ee ee 3 0 2a 
GroWeeeDeckuck > sees eee 3s 0 )1 gee 
Wigeinewel Dal sc eck eo 6c eee 3° O ‘\DiP eeeee) 
Daviseat. Gute se soko oes | A SO Oey cee 
TOLALS pit ek ee awe 31.0" Sei e6 os 

TURD SS) 

ab r bh thwpova~ e 

Lam Dewi a. seeeeee 4 5 Ls Eo eee 
MrCarthy, c, f. 7 o22¢)c gee 5 Ll 2 aes 
Simon sob Weh.ckin cate eee 5 La Bea 0 
Donevane =p. 4). ee ee ee 3 028 Oss UV 
Ropers "ss. 84535 0 eee 4 0 gr oa 0 
Sullivan» ch... pole eee 3 1 AE 070 
Nickerson, 1. £. 2c) 22h 2 0 Dy Dae a0 
Dickenson; rr, ii. 3.0 3. 1 peo 0 a0 
Fishers D7 3 ean eee SOP eee aU 
Totals: &..5 51) eee 34. Bem Te al 0 


Score by innings:— 
1 2 38 4°05 03Ge ieee 

TLULtscm eae .-l 0.0 0 2 5G 

Earned runs, Tufts 1; two-base hit, Mc- 
Carthy; sacrifice hits, Donovan, Nickerson, 
Dickenson; stolen bases, Lamb 3, Sullivan, 
Dickenson, Fisher; first base on balls, off 
Davis 2; first base on errors, Tufts 6; left on 
bases, Vermont 4, Tufts 7; struck out, by 
Davis 8, by Donovan 5; double plays, Wood- 
ward to Davis to Grow to Collison, Wiggin to 
Grow; Donovan to Roper to Fisher; passed 
balls, Kibby 1; time, 1 hour, 40 minutes; um- 
pire, Frank Murphy. 


NORWICH 0, VERMONT 3. 


Vermont defeated Norwich a second 
time on Saturday, May 20, on the Inter- 
city grounds in Montpelier. The game 
was very interesting, though played in 
cold, disagreeable weather, and was 
largely a pitcher’s battle. 

Jack Campbell and Joe Columbe did 
the twirling. Jack had them guessing 
all the time, passing but one man and 
fanning fourteen. Captain Coulombe 
struck out nine wearers of the green and 
gold. 

Score by innings: 


ow 


OPE RAY Pel 684 2 0 
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Runs made, by Collison, Campbell, Whitney; 
hits, Vermont 7, Norwich 6; errors, Vermont2, 
Norwich 38; batteries, ‘Campbell and Kibby, 
Columbe and Cray; two-base hits, Grow, Moore; 
three-base hit, Collison; stolen bases, Collison 
2, Columbe, Barney 2; base on balls, off Camp- 
bell 1, off Columbe 4; struck out by Campbell 
14, by Columbe 9; hit by pitched ball, Camp- 
bell; passed balls, Kibby 1, Cray 1; umpire, 
the Rey. Guy C. Lamson; time, 1 hour, 45 
minutes, 


JUNIORS to, 23d BATTERY4. 


A team representing the class of ‘06 
defeated the fast team of the 23rd Battery 
at Fort Ethan Allen, Monday, May 8. 
It was a twelve inning game, the score 
standing 4 to 4 at the end of the eleventh. 
06 pounded out a big bunch of hits in 
the last which resulted in six runs. The 
Battery were unable to score. 

R. B. Skinner fanned 25 soldiers, and 
gave but one pass. Geiger was hit freely, 
but was steady at critical moments. He 
had ten strike outs to his credit. The 
hitting of both sides was hard, two sol- 
diers making home runs and ‘06 getting 
two three-base hits and four two-base 
hits. 

Score by innings: 


eee Of 68 6 69 «10 11.12 
Mees 0 10 0 0 0 1 6—10 
Peewee oer Oot 0.0 0 0 1 0—4 


Hits, Juniors 17, Battery 6; errors, Juniors 
8, Battery 6; batteries, R. B. Skinner and 
Heath, Geiger and Plummer; earned runs, 
Juniors 5, Battery 2; home runs, Geiger, 
Jenks; three-base hits, R. B. Skinned, Thomas; 
two-base-hits, R. B. Skinner, Gerrish, Kibby, R. 
D. Skinner, Dare, Geiger; first base on balls, 
off Skinner 1, off Geiger 4; struck out, by 
Skinner 25, by Geiger 10; double play, Thomas 
to Kibby to Grow; stolen bases, Juniors 1, 
Battery 2; time 2h. 30m.; umpire, Lieutenant 
Burnett. 


fee 7, VERMONT 1. 


Yale defeated Vermont Tuesday by 
a score of 7-1. In the first inning O’Brien 
knocked a home run and in the second 
timely hitting combined with errors, gave 
Yale six runs more. After that, Yale 
could not score. 

In the last five innings, Campbell had 
excellent control, only seventeen men 
facing him. Vermont scored in the 
seventh on an error and sacrifice hits. 


Peck hit the ball hard for Vermont as 
did O’Brien and Chapin for Yale. 


VERMONT. 
ab r bh po a e 
COLIISOT eA ibe ieee cece = sh oes sans cE PPed Ee OO he 
Wiliamese see Scare tooo e.g 4F (He LO 470 
Camp bollserDate ota ieiesie’s ditete 450s 1-2 0773726 
Woodward (Capt.) 3b ...... A Oe Wr Oa his G 
PeCKae Capt ng a Sees oe. ai. AA tinh ei de oF 1e75 2 Fe ae 
WiOLUMey serie tips ecg. £252. AON OO ET 6 
AGU dahie), Lo UE se poe see aU A 4:0 Oe be byrge y 
AVES BE Lie eee UNE et ecu ele at ers 4.0 1°14 707-0 
WArene Gm ptaiutere tr, cutee oF 8), 3 fO' 2) Oe * OF aG 
ROUa amen ee a 5 O20 Pl GY 24" EGt eg 
YALE 
ab r bh po a e 
Barnes AM Cra tacuae datos od vel. otc Abe lee Let 3p Oni 
OFBrienvesw sare taeis te tisio eS < eke $4 245 He Gis Zine 0 
KAT NOY a oer seer ate Sk. ci. 4010 2 9 
Cole stile pisepee oni reats oh e aees SA, ON Eo Oe OM O 
Biuiskampare fare eels eels AMOI ae O70 
BOW Mate (CAD. we LUml ds iceosye Ape ott La ck 
CAMP atc Dene eae aetenee lets sc iks oa 4, Le 04457 S52 @ 
CHhADINS tCAyaunee aye. oth ans 41.4 39. 070 
JACKSOUM Ea ternatene ef le ott as. Sos Lop Zae Lh ioe 0 
"TOLAIS Ae a teeer eters sie aes 4 Gu O00) to Lar at 10-2 
Score by innings:— 
ec aort: Aen rt Givi 134 9 
ST) i LOA PeeG 40s O20. 0 Or 0 ot 7 
UR VV Meise so Om, Or OO OO 1 Ore Qed 
Harned runs, Yale 5; home run, O’Brien; 


bases on balls, off Jackson 3; first base on 
errors, Vermont 2, Yale 1; struck out, by 
Campbell 4, by Jackson 9; double plays, O’Brien 
to Camp to Bowman; wild pitch, Jackson; 
time, lh. 45m.; umpire, Merrick; scorer, Con- 
way; attendance, 1,200. 


Cennis. 


Dartmouth easily defeated Vermont 
in the tennis tournament which took 
place May 15, 16 and 17. The team rep- 
resenting Dartmouth played fast tennis, 
and proved too great a proposition for 
our tennis team. Pease won two of his 
three sets of singles, winning Vermont’s 
two points. 

The summary of the tournament is as 


follows: 

Singles: 
Rotch won from Hulett, 6-0, 6-0. 
Burtch won from Ward, 6-1, 6-0. 
Rotch won from Pease, 6-2, 13-11. 
McLane won from Hulett, 6-1, 6-0. 
Rotch won from Ward, 6-4, 6-3. 
McLane lost to Pease, 7-5, 2-6, 6-0. 
Burtch won from Kirkpatrick, 6-4, 6-4. 
Burtch lost to Pease, 6-1, 7-5. 

Doubles: 
Rotch and McLane won from Pease and 

Ward, 6-2, 6-4. 
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. Burtch and McLane won .from Hulett and 
Kirkpatrick, 6-2, 6-1. 

Burtch and Rotch won from Hulett and 
Kirkpatrick, 5-7, 6-2, 6-3. 


h. €. I. A. A. Meet. 


The nineteenth annual Intercollegiate 
Meet held at Worcester, Mass., last F'ri- 
day and Saturday was undoubtedly one 
of the most successful in the history of 
the association. The weather, though 
cold and windy, was better than that of 
like gatherings of the last few years. The 
track was a little slow. ‘The attendance 
was the largest ever seen on the grounds 
at one of the -Association’s meets, and 
enthusiasm and spirit were in evidence 
in proportionate amounts. The meet 
was well managed, every event ran off 
smoothly, and there were none of the 
usual tedious delays between events. 

Every event was hotly contested. New 
records were made in throwing the dis- 
cus and running broad jump, and former 
records were equalled in the 100 and 220 
yard dashes and 220 yards hurdles. Some 
of the latter records may not be recog- 
nized, because of the strong wind aid- 
ing the runners. In the hammer throw, 
A. E. Denning, Bowdoin, after winning 
the event threw for a record. He es- 
tablished a new one at 144 feet and % 
inch, beating his former record which 
was -also the, Association record, by 11 
feet 444 inches, The, winners of the 
meet at no time could be safely predicted, 
so evenly were the teams from the larger 
colleges matched, and in fact, was not 
decided, until the very finish of the last 
event. 

The Amherst delegation numbered up 
into the hundreds, and. was accompanied 
by the band and Glee Club... Their 
hearty cheering and enthusiastic singing 
did much to win them the meet. Dart- 
mouth, Brown, Williams, ‘Tech., and 
Bowdoin had small delegations present, 
which aided them’ materially in gaining 
their points. 

On Friday afternoon while the prelim- 
inaries in the events were being run off, 
Amherst defeated Brown 4 to 2, in a 


fast game of ball on the oval. That even- 
ing these two colleges gave a joint Glee, 
Banjo and Mandolin Club concert, which 
was largely attended by the representa- 
tives of the various colleges. 

Vermont did not get a point in the 
meet. The trainer, Mr. Cloudman, work- 
ed diligently with the team all the spring. 
He did all in his power to bring out a 
winning team, but the material offered 
him was too limited. As for the members 
of the team, they did their best. Few of 
them had had any previous experience. 
They were learning this year. Again none 
of them had been pushed to their limit in - 
speed, because there had not been enough 
men out trying for th team to make 
them do their best. In consequence they 
were run off their feet in their races, and 
finally, they have had no fit place to run. 
The majority of the team had never been 
on an oval before their preliminary race. 
Another year all training can be done 
on our new field, and with the enthu- 
siasm and interest that the student body 
is sure to show, combined with the les- 
sons the team learned and the experience 
it got from this meet, Vermont may ex- 
pect to make ra good showing at the 
Twentieth Annual Meet. 

The events, in brief, were won as fol- 


lows: 
100 yard dash.—Won by Swazey, Dartmouth; 


second, Jordan, Dartmouth; third, Lightner, 
M. I. T.: fourth, Porter, Maine. Time, 10 sec- 
onds. 


220 yard dash.—Won by Swazey, Dartmouth; 
second, Jordan, Dartmouth; . third, Lightner, 
ML. De itourthy’Orrelt: Amherst. ‘Time, 22% 
seconds. 

120 yard hurdles—Won by Leavitt, Will- 
iams; second, J. H. Hubbard, ‘Amherst; third, 
Tobey of Bowdoin: fourth, Griswold of Will. 
iams. Time, 1344 seconds, 

220 syd. hurdles. —Won by Leavitt, Williams: 
second, W. P. Hubbard, Amherst; third, J. H. 
Hubbard of Amherst; and fourth, Shaw, Dart- 
mouth. Time, 25% seconds. 

440 yd. dash.—Won by Orrell, Amherst; gec- 
ond by Martin, Wesleyan; third, Wyman, 
Maine; and fourth to Evans, Dartmouth. Time, 
51% seconds. 

880 yard run.—Won by Thrall, Dartmouth; 
Jennings of Dartmouth, second; third to 
White, Amherst; fourth to Wilson, M. I. T. 
Time, 2 minutes, 14% seconds. 

One mile run.—Won by Wright, Brown; 
second to White, Amherst; third to Bucking- 
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ham, M. I, T.; fourth, Thurlow, Brown. Time, 
4 minutes, 36%4 seconds. 

Two mile run.—Won by Wright, Brown; sec- 
ond to Benson, Wesleyan; third, Robinson, 
Bowdoin; fourth, Colloway, M. I. T. Time, 
10 minutes, 124 seconds. 

Pole vault—Won by Hazen, Dartmouth, at 
10 feet, 6 inches; Crook of Amherst, Eyster of 
Wesleyan, and Farrington of M. I. T. tied for 
second, third and fourth places. 

Running high jump.—Shaw of Maine, Zeller 
of Tufts, Brown of Trinity, and Bishop of 
Amherst tied at 5 feet, 6 inches. 

Running broad jump.—Won by W. P. Hub- 
bard of Amherst at 23 feet, 21%4 inches; sec- 
ond, Fk. F. Reed of Amherst at 22 feet, 44 inch; 
third was a tie beween Gray of Dartmouth 
and Green of Tufts at 21 feet. 

Putting 16 lb. shot.—Won by Rollins, Am- 
herst at 42 feet, 634, inches; second, Dunning 
of Bowdoin at 42 feet, 1 inch; third, Marshall 
of Williams at 40 feet, 434 inches; fourth, F. 
H. Churke, Brown, at 38 feet, 7 inches. 

Throwing 16 lb. hammer.—Won by Denning 
of Bowdoin at 1382 feet, 7 inches; second to 
Bnapp, Mt. ly 1. at 126 feet, 7 inches; third, 
Gage, Dartmouth, 123 feet, 3 inches; folrth, 
Rollins of Amherst, 121 feet, 4% inch. 

Throwing the discus.—Won by F. H. Churke 
of Brown, 119 feet, 6 inches; second, Dearborn 
of Wesleyan at 118 feet, % inch; third to 
Biake, Darmouth, 104 feet, 544 inches; fourth, 
Rollins of Amherst at 102 feet, 41%4inches. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POINTS. 
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SOPHOMORE BANQUET. 


The annual Sophomore banquet was 
held at the American House in St. Al- 
bans, on the evening of May 18th. A 
large number of the class was present and 
all reported the affair a success. The 
menu was excellent and well served. The 
toasts follow: ‘Toastmaster, F.. H. 
Pease; “‘President’s Address,” I. S. Mac- 
Farlane; “Athletics,” H. G. Woodward; 
“Vermont,” G. F. Reed; ‘Recollections 
of Our Other Banquet,’ B. F. Pollard, 
Jr.; “Freshmen,” H. R. Stevens; “’ Var- 
sity Celebrations,” J. E. Bowen; ‘Class 
Smokers,” H. G. Shaw; ‘‘Co-eds,”’ G. M, 
Page; “Class of 1907,” A. T. Appleton. 


The arrangements for the banquet were 
in charge of the following committee: 
G. W. Whitcomb, C. C. Wilson and John 
Lamson. 


REULBACH GONE. 


The ’Varsity base -ball team suffered a 
great loss when on the evening of May 
t2th Ed. Reulbach, the greatest of col- 
lege pitchers, departed to join the Chi- 
cago Nationals. - His leaving college was 
a surprise and disappointment to all, as 
the “big fellow” had expected to remain 
throughout the year. On the day of the 
first Syracuse game he received a mes- 
sage from Frank Selee of the Chicago 
team, to the effect that the offer which 
Reulbach had received was conditioned 
upon an immediate acceptance. Much as 
the “boy wonder’’ disliked to leave col- 
lege and the pleasant associations and 
friends here, he felt that he would not 
be justified in refusing longer to play pro- 
fessional ball. A host of base ball en- 
thusiasts will watch his work with Chi- 
cago with the keenest interest and hope 
to see him make good in the fastest of 
fast company. His record thus far 
promises a fulfillment of this hope. A 
crowd of students and friends went to 
the depot to see Reulbach off. It differed 
from the usual gatherings of students in 
that it was more like a funeral. May 
Reulbach have the success he deserves. 


Locals. 


Debian O'7 has been suffering 
with an ulcerated tooth. 


FE. H. Mason ’o7 spent a few days at 
his home in Randolph recently. 


The freshman base ball team was de- 
feated in a game at the fort last Saturday. 


G. L. Orton, Med. ’07, went to Pen- 
nington, N. J., May 12th for a short 
visit. 

Lee Thomas ’06 is in Morrisville, 
coaching the base ball team of People’s 
Academy. 
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A. G, Kingman, ex-’06, was in Boston 
last week in the interest of the New Eng- 
land ‘Telephone and Telegraph Company. 


John Pinkney, Med. ‘06 has been catch- 
ing some fine fish recently. He has some 
idea of running a market in the basement 
of the new Medical College. 


. & 


Ministers. 


ATTLE STUDY OF THE GEN- 
RAL CATALOGUE OF UNI- 
VERSITY OF VERMONT. 


Whole number of 
whole number of ministers, 
ing 30 non-graduates). 

irst 13 classes show 69 graduates, of 
whom 7 Whine? became ministers, 

Twenty-six classes (°30-’55) show 417 
eraduates, 89, or more than %, of whom 
became ministers 

In the next 26 classes C 56 
361 graduates, and, of those, 5 
became ministers. 

The 13 classes, ’82-'94, show 286 
eraduates, of whom 20, or I-I4 are min- 
isters. 

In 95 
man for 
or more have had only 
ministry. 

The following is the list of nine classes 
foremost in men becoming ministers 


eraduates, 1,689; 
287 (includ- 


-81) were 
ik wus |e 


classes about 15 furnished no 
the Christian ministry, and 20 
one each in the 


Class Graduates Ministers ere 
"ol. 9 6 2% 
65 6 + 2% 
"62 12 5 - 
56 23 10 at 
aX | 18 6 1, 
45 24 8 1% 
*Bb5 20 6 1 - 
38 24 5 y,- 
"49 16 4 Wy 


In these classes were 152 men, of whom 
55 (4+), became ministers. 

The classes, 55 and *56, graduated 43 
men, of whom 16 entered the ministry. 
No other two successive classes equal 
these in number of ministers. The ex- 
planation of this pre-eminence of *55 and 
‘56 is probably to be found in the fact 
that during the part of the college year 


54-5, there was a notable religious in- 
terest in the college—perhaps the great- 
est, if not the only, “revival” in the his- 
tory of the University, and these two 
classes, Senior and Junior, were the 
richest sharers in that “season of grace.” 

Is the University of Vermont giving 
a due number, or proportion, of men to 
the ministry? If it is giving a lessening 
number, what explanation can be made? 

It is stated that Columpbiggeiervand, 
Yale and Princeton, one or two years 
since graduated a total of 1,200 men, of 
whom only 30 (1-40), 
in view. 


The intellectual supremacy of a na-. 


tion—or of a section of a nation—de- 
pends upon its pulpit. That section of 
the United States whose pulpits are best 
manned for the next half century will be 
foremost in all greatness. 

Lieieenot good that, with educating 
from two to four times as many men as 
were graduated fifty years ago, New Eng- 
land colleges should be giving to the 
world a lessening number of ministers. 

The minister may receive less cash, 
and his career may be less fascinating, 
but when he must retire, the review of 
his life-work will have its rich satisfac- 
tions. And I am confident that for ca- 
reers of widely extended usefulness, rec- 
ords of ability and acknowledged ability, 
fifty ministers out of our alumni can be 
named who easily take the honors when 
compared with any other fifty. 

In the early years—for more than 60 
years—ministers were much in evidence 
in the corporation. They were useful 
and indispensable in establishing colleges 
in New England. Of late they have 
been chiefly ornamental in college cor- 
porations—and, in our college, have dis- 
appeared altogether. The corporation 
has not elected a minister to its member- 
ship for forty years—those good men, 
C. C. Parker and C. E, Ferrin, elected in 
65, being the last to be thus honored. 
The Legislature has twice named minis- 


ters for corporators—both in ’87. This © 


is all as it should be—doubtless. But 


had the ministry . 


— Sl 


———————— 
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there are those to whom it was a benedic- 
tion in their undergraduate days to see 
Alvah Sabin, John H. Worcester, Eben- 
ezer Cutler, Aldace Walker and Parker 
and Ferrin, and others in authority and 
honor on Commencement Days. They 
seemed in place and to be doing some- 
thing in holding church and state and 
school in best relations. Perhaps some 
of us had not been in the ministry had 
these men not been given a hand in 
guiding the affairs of the University. 
1D AG ase 


THE BROOK. 


Down through the meadow wandered the brook, 
Singing its own little song, 

And the stranger paused at its very brink, 
And began to listen e’erlong. 


For its silvery murmur, o’er and o’er, 
Touched a chord in his gloomy heart 
And the strains of Nature thrilled the ear 

That was deaf to the strains of art. 


Over the pebbles the bright stream played, 
And many a tale it could tell; 

The listener caught the message sweet 
And understood it well. 


“There’s truth and joy in the world today; 
Glad hope shall the future bring, 

For sorrow and coldness can no more last 
Than ice in the glow of spring.” 


The variations were endlessly new, 
But it kept the same old theme, ; 
“Sunshine and springtime and love are real; 
Winter was only a dream.” 


So the brook goes singing its own little song, 
With gurgle and splash and hum, 
And hearing it once, we forget the past, 
And sing, for the Spring has come. 
D. 


Alumni Netes. 


PROFESSOR .OTIS D. SMITH OF 
eee CLASS OF 1853. 


Professor Otis David Smith, LL. D., 
died on Sunday, May 7, at his home in 
Auburn, Ala. He has been connected 
with the Polytechnic Institute of Ala- 
bama since 1873, two years as professor 
of English, and the last 30 years as pro- 
fessor of mathematics. In length of serv- 
ice he took precedence of the whole staff. 
His last summer’s vacation he spent with 


a sister living in Fairfax, this State, and 
was two or three times in Burlington, 
though he did not come North in time 
to attend the centennial. For a few days 
he had been suffering from a slight cold, 
but the immediate cause of his death was 
angina pectoris. 

Professor Smith was the son of Oliver 
Smith, a prosperous farmer in New 
Haven, Vt. He was born June 27, 1831. 
His great-grandfather, Jonathan Smith, 
of Lanesboro, Mass., was the man whose 
speech in the \Massachusetts convention 
of 1788, secured the ratification of the 
United States constitution by that State, 
and thereby its ratification by the other 
States in succession. Daniel Webster 
said of him that “of all the men he had 
known he was the most characterized by 
sound sense, correct principles and a cor- 
rect judgment as to public affairs.’’ Lanes- 
boro has justly named the chief eminence 
within her limits Constitution Hull, in 
memory of her foremost son. Mr. Smith's 
great-grandfather on the mother’s side, 
Capt. Giles Doud, was with General 
Montgomery at Quebec and died at 
Crown Point in 1776. If his ancestry 
were traced further back, it would show 
that he was of old Connecticut Yankee 
stock, with an admixture of Knicker- 
bocker blood. 

Otis was prepared for college by 
‘Uncle’ Jacob Spaulding, then at the 
head of Bakersfield Academy. He taught 
in the public schools before entering col- 
lege, as also every year during his studies 
here. From 1854 to 1861, as also from 
1865 to 1872 he taught in Lee county, 
Ala. During the first two years of the 
war he was a sergeant in the 6th Ala- 
bama, and was present at the battles of 
Manassas, Cold Harbor, Malvern Hill 
and Fair Oaks. At South Mountain he 
was wounded and taken prisoner; after 
exchange he was transferred to the quar- 
termaster’s. department. For six years, 
1871-76, he was a member of the State 
Board of Education, a body which had 
legislative powers and controlled the ed- 
ucational revenues of the State. 


ADVERTISEMENTS: 


“RAH” FOR VERMONT. | DANCING 20 navel 


Walk Straight to the Front, Boys, in | ; ; 
A, W. W. SHOES——BEST EVER. | Petts is the One to go fo, 


A Gentleman's Shoe $3.00 A PAIR. as he has made it a. life study. 


Special attention given to the waltz. 
THE OLD BEE HIVE. 


Private lessons day or evening. 


~ Rensselaer % MEASURE FOR 


% 
4,,.Polytechnic®%, 
“nga, Institute, — MEASURE 


MY. Troy, N.Y. 


Local examinations provided for. Send for a catalogue. 


We still maintain our Highest 


Pave you Seen the Standard of Tailoring 


Excellence. 


display of Spring and. We give you the best of goods 


and of workmanship. 
ume Goods at | 
P.M. H-RGCHETT 


amy Uh as 
OA, Fournier's CUSTOM TAILOR 
SUITS, $ 15 UP. 153 TNAIM St. 


iW FACTORY LOADED SMOKELESS 
POWDER SHOTGUN SHELLS 


Good shells in your gun mean a good bag } 
in the field or a good score at the trap. 
if Winchester ‘Leader’? and ‘‘Repeater’’ 
| Smokeless Powder Shells are good shells. 
‘ii ge Always sure-fire, always giving an even 

a m™ spread of shot and good penetration, their 
“mg oreat superiority is testified to by sports- 
if! men who use Winchester Factory Loaded 
Shells in preference to any other make. 


ALL DEALERS KEEP THEM 
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In 1872 he drew the. charter for the 
Colored Normal School and College, the 
first school in Alabama for the higher 
education of the blacks. He also drafted 
the charter for the first real normal school 
for whites in that State. He was active 
in the State Teachers’ Association, gave 
many addresses, and wrote much on edu- 
cational - topics. 

He was married in July, 1866, to Mary 
Antoinette Howell of Smith’s Station, 
Ala. ‘They were blessed with two sons 
and a daughter. The latter became the 
wife of Prof. Charles C. Thach, now 
President ‘hach of:the Institute. One 
son is in business abroad, and the yqunger 
was taking post-graduate studies in Har- 
vard in 1899. In 1899 the’ University of 
Alabama gave him the degree of doctor 
of laws. He was an attached member of 
the Methodist Church, and was frequent- 
ly a delegate*to annual and general con- 
ferences. A friend writes of him:~ “He 
was a godly man and the most beloved, 
I think I.can say, of all men. in ethe 
State.” , 

58. ‘The Rev. Wm. S. Hazen, D. D., 
of Northfield, Vt., after a continuous 
ministry in the same church for over 
forty years, has withdrawn from the 
active pastorate. At the request of his 
people he will remain as pastor emeritus, 
When he went to Northfield, the parish 
was burdened with a debt of $6,000, and 
the church building was in need of re- 
pairs. ‘This has been recently renovated 
at a cost of $4,000; and a fund estab- 
lished of $7,000. 

‘o2. Cassius R. Peck, now located in 
Guthrie, is prospering. In addition to 
the work of Assistant United States At- 
torney for Oklahoma, Mr. Peck has ac- 
cepted the position of attorney tor the 
Union ‘Trust Company of Oklahoma City. 
This is one of the oldest and strongest 
trust companies in the’ territory, dealing 
in farm loans and loans on business prop- 
erty in Eastern Oklahoma.- ‘Its - capital 
stock is $100,000 and it guarantees the 
loans it sells to investors. Mr: Peck finds 
that the climate agrees with his health 


and seems likely to locate permanently 
in this prosperous part of the West. 


ALUMNI IN AND AROUND SCHE- 
NEC UATINY ON. -Y, 

W. C. Kitchen, Ph. D., formerly pro- 
fessor of French at the University of 
Vermont, is at present General Agent of 
the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, Conn., with an 
office in the Exchange Building, corner 
State and Lafayette Streets, Schenectady, 
N. Y.. His residence is No. 142 Glen- 
wood Boulevard, Schenectady. 

Meds ¢sormiDr ec )j. Young is prac- 
ticing medicine at No. 514 Union street, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

Med-- “650 Dr. W.-G. By Hall,--1s 
practicing in Schenectady, N. Y., at No. 
408 Union street. 

Med. 906.) Da, A. pS. Fay is: located 
in Schenectady, N. Y. His office 1S hat 
No. 100 Broadway. 

Meda o7mm Dr) ob. .@allins is prac- 
ticing his profession at No. 620 Albany 
street,, Schenectady, N. Y. 

’98. C. S. Raymond, B. 8., (mechan- 
ical engineering), is draftsman in the 
Alternating Current Generator Depart- 
ment of the General Electric Compan 
at Schenectady, N. Y. He resides at No. 
209 Victory avenue, Schenectady. 

799. James I.) Seaver, B. 5. in me- 
chanical engineering, resigned his posi- 
tion in the Railway Controller Drafting 
Department of the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., some months ago 
to accept a position as chief draftsman of 
the car equipment division of the New 
York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road? Co., in New York City. 

00. J. M. Downer, B. S. in electrical 
engineering, is foreman of a division of 
the Direct Current Drafting Department 
of the General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. He resides at No. 16 Swan 
street, Schenectady, N. Y. 

loo ee Mig Paik Oty Gyt,. blowin me- 
chanical engineering, resigned his position 
in the Steam ‘Turbine Drafting Depart- 
ment of the General Electric Co,, Sche- 
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nectady, N. Y., a few months ago to ac- 
cept a position as chief draftsman in the 
Gas Engine Department of the Buckeye 
Kngine Company, Salem, Ohio. 

‘oo. Harry Bigelow Oatley, B. S. 
in mechanical engineering, is special 
engineer and draftsman with the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Co., Schenectady, N. 
Y., and resides at No. 2008 Union avenue, 
Mast Schenectady, 


Ex.-00. H. B. Spencer is assistant 
to the manager of the ‘Transformer Com- 
mercial Department of the General Flec- 
tric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. He 
resides at No. 926 Belmont avenue, Sche- 
nectady. 


Agents Agents Agents 


$25.00 per week during your Vacation 


We want allege Students 


to act as our representatives and take orders foF 


our new line of 
lip-to-Date Goods. 
Entirely New. 
Quick Sellers. 
$50.00 A Week 


guaranteed to hustlers. 
money during your vacation to pay your tuition 
for next term. Write for particulars today, 


Universal Manufacturing Company, 


PITTSBURG, PENNA. 


You can make enough 


Dorn’s Dining “Room 
IN THE THEATRE BUILDING, 


201 MAIN Srreer, Buruineton, Vr. 


Specialties of Game, such as Duck, Plover, Quail, 

Squab, Partridge, Broiled Live Lobster, Soft Shell 

Crabs, etc. Open every evening unttl 12 P. M. 
Phone 624-4. 


Cornell University Medical College, 
New York City, | 


The course covering four years begins during 
the first week in October and continues until June. 


A preliminary training in natural science is of 
great advantage. 


All the classes are divided into small sections for 
recitations, laboratory and _ clinical bedside 
instruction. 


Students are admitted to advanced standing 
after passing the requisite examinations. 


The successful completion of the first year in 
any College or University recognized by the 
Regents of the State of New York as maintaining 
a satisfactory standard is sufficient to satisfy the 
a for admission which have lately been 
raised. 


The annual announcement giving full particu- 
lars will be mailed on application. 


WM. M. POLK, M. D., LL. D., Dxan, 


Cornell University Medical College, 
27th and 28th Streets and First Avenue, 
New York City. 


OSTEOPATHY 
AS A LIFE WORK. 


The young college graduate, of either 
sex, possessed of sound body and active 
mind, not having made the choice of a 
life work, will do well to consider the 
newest and most scientific school of medi- 
cine, viz. OSETOPATHY. 

The success attending practitioners of 
this school has been phenomenal. 

The course of instruction consists of 
three years of nine months each. 

If you are interested write for full in- 
formation to: 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY, 


9542556 HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS, 
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Editorials. 


Once more examinations are at hand, 
the first under the new cut system. The 
result will confirm or deny the judgment 
of the faculty in making the change. It 
is, therefore, the duty of every student 
to work a little harder and pass a little 
higher than ever before, in justice to him- 
self and his fellow-students. For, here 
and now, our fate of next year may be 
decided. Those who have been faithful 
to their duty and attended classes con- 


stantly in spite of all the liberty allowed 
to them, will now reap their reward. For 
them, examinations can have no terrors, 
and they may spend the moonlight even- 
ings contemplating the beauties of nature, 
confident of their success on the morrow. 
The rest of us now see the folly of our 
ways. We, who have attended classes 
every now and then, who have stead- 
fastly refused to permit college to inter- 


S ms 


fere with pleasure, now realize, mayhaps 
too late, that not with any gain to our- 
selves have we turned liberty into license. 

But whatever our course in the past 
may have been, our common duty is now 
before us all. The faculty have given us 
lenient regulations, hoping that we might 
profit thereby. No one of us wishes to 


return to the old regime. We must jus- 
tify their expectations, and prove we are 


fair enough to receive an inch without 
taking a mile. 

The CYNIC wishes to all, unbounded 
May the 
students’ knowledge be complete and the 


success in the coming ordeal. 


touch of the professors gentle, and may a 
minimum of red letters be added to the 
big book. 


On the evening of May 26, Vermont 


won the inter-collegiate debate from 
Bates. The contest was sharp and 


spirited, the victory clean and nobly won. 
Great credit is due to our representatives. 
They did their duty and did it well. 
The same praise can hardly be given to 
the college body. The support that the 
students gave the debaters was disgrace- 
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ful. The cause is uncertain. Whether 
they could not find the requisite quarter, 
or whether they could not spare two hours 
from their studies is doubtful, but the 
fact remains that scarcely a baker’s dozen 
of students could be found in the au- 
dience on the night of the debate. We 
are not sure but, had the faculty and 
townspeople stayed away, the disputants 
would have outnumbered the audience. 
A baseball game with only a score of 
students to witness it is unthinkable. At 
the tennis tournament, the banks were 
well lined during the two days. What 
eauses the difference? It is simply a 
matter of interest. Physical skill attracts 
the student. 
We have not yet risen to that level in our 
education where we can appreciate a fine 


Mental capacity does not. 


argument or oratorical skill to the same 
degree as we appreciate a good curve or 
Doubtless, all this 
will come in time, if we remain long 


a rattling home run. 


enough members of the University. 

Yet, with all that, we should support 
our debates. - Loyalty, if not pleasure, 
ought to be sufficient to compel us to lend 
our moral support and ou presence. 
Vermont won, yet no rejoicing follows; 
Vermont might have lost, yet without 
regret. It was simply a personal matter. 
The student body does not care for intel- 
lectual activities. 


Vermont was treated to an exhibition 
of college spirit at the Manhattan game 
which we hope will never be repeated. 
The sight of Campbell sitting on the 
bench while Peck, with a badly injured 
shoulder, was compelled to pitch was 
maddening. As for Wiggin, the bench is 


his natural position, a place he ought 
never to have left. . 

The details of the incident are too well 
known and too disgusting to need repeti- 
tion here. The conduct of the men in 
question was without an excuse and that 
is enough. It is far better to bury the 
incident than to hold it up to publicity 
as a sample of Vermont’s affairs. Let 
us rather remember the loyal men that 
are left than the others that are gone. 

It is but fair, however, to say a word of 
Manager Hicks. His conduct in a most 
trying ordeal has been above reproach. 
His attitude has been most ereditable to 
the college. He may be blamed for 
defeats that might have been victories. 
Better a thousand defeats than one vic- 
tory won by such hands! If there is any 
blame due to anybody, it certainly does 
not belong to Manager Hicks. His course 
of action deserves the hearty approval 
of every loyal Vermont man. 

Finally, we can but echo the words of 
the Free Press: ‘‘May the niche that 
Campbell and Wiggin have cut for them- 
selves in Vermont’s temple of fame be 
reserved for them and may they occupy 
it eternally.’’ 

As this is the last issue before Com- 
mencement, the CYNIC wishes to impress 
on every student the advisability of re- 
maining to Commencement if possible. 
We realize it is necessary for many to 
get away to begin their summer’s labors. 
For others, it is not. To all for whom it 
does not involve great sacrifice, we would 
say, stay. The benefit will be to your- 
selves and your college. You will meet 
old graduates, realize what you may be 
compelled to go through sometime if you 
have good luck, and have a good time, a 
fitting climax to a year’s hard work. 
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Tntercollegiate Debate. 


Vermont won the second intercollegiate 
debate with Bates, on the evening of May 
26. The question was ‘‘Resolved that the 
United States should maintain a_ policy 
of Colonial Expansion.’’ Vermont sup- 
ported the negative. The teams were 
composed of W. W. James, ’06, J. C. Mer- 
ril, 06, and O. M. Holman, ’05, for Bates, 
Sieeivereterry, 06, A. W. Stone, ’07, 
and H. V. Perkins, 05, for Vermont. The 
judges were Hon. Frank Plumley of 
Northfield, Prof. John K. Lord of Dart- 
mouth College and the Hon. W. L. Burnap 
of Burlington. 

The judges in rendering decision, com- 
plimented both teams on their ease as 
speakers, clearness, grasp of subject, re- 
search and evidence of wide and careful 
reading. The work of Mr. Perry of Ver- 
mont is especially worthy of mention. 

A summary of the arguments follows: 


AFFIRMATIVE ARGUMENTS. 


The first speaker, Mr. James of Bates, 
stated that the resolution implies the 
holding of colonies and the taking of new 
colonies but does not imply that the Uni- 
ted States must seize upon everything or 
hold colonies permanently. The speaker 
held that colonial expansion is an eco- 
nomic necessity, that the invention of 
labor-saving machines and the movement 
of population towards the cities make 
production exceed demand and that a 
foreign market must be found. We can- 
not look to Europe for such a market 
as tariffs threaten wholly to exclude 
American products from European mar- 
kets as the present day attitudes of Eneg- 
land, Germany and France would indicate. 
Home markets, then, are insufficient and 
commerce flourishes best through trade 


relations between countries so differen- 


tiated as to supplement rather than 
duplicate each other in products. Of the 
total increase of imports in this country 
since 1870, two-thirds have come from the 
tropics and from this the speaker asserted 
that the Philippines would furnish an 
opportunity for foreign trade which does 
not exist in Kurope. 

Mr. Merrill argued that ownership is 
necessary for a full enjoyment of tropical 
markets. He cited instances of commer- 


cial prosperity through preferential 
tariffs between England and France and 
their colonies and said the United States 
must expand as the other nations are do- 
ing or be excluded from foreign markets. 
The bulk of the exports from countries 
holding colonies goes to such colonies 
themselves and in this connection the 
speaker mentioned the increased trade re- 
lations between the United States and the 
Philippines during the few years of Amer- 
ican occupancy of those islands. Colonial 
expansion would ‘also give tha United 
States an opportunity to develop its mer- 
chant marine service, which is now in a. 
feeble condition, and furnish a place for 
the. safe and profitable investment of 
American eapital. 

The third affirmative speaker, Mr. Hol- 
man, argued that as there are places on 
the earth where anarchy and all forms of 
bad government stalk abroad, the United 
States, from moral responsibility must 
take a hand in the elevation of such peo- 
ples. The speaker referred to conditions 
as they have been found to exist in Santo 
Domingo, Columbia and the Central 
American States. The Monroe doctrine, 
he said, was not formulated to settle such 
questions and that it would not be ade- 
quate in their solution. Colonial expan- 
sion is both a duty to others and a duty 
to ourselves, and in enlarging on this idea 
the speaker said that if we had withdrawn 
from the Philippines, a regime of anarchy 
would have been supreme instead of five 
years of educational, industrial, commer- 
eial and ecivie prosperity. Colonial ex- 
pansion would favor the accomplishment 
of the Panama canal,. thereby transfer- 
ring commercial supremacy from England . 
to the United States. 


NEGATIVE ARGUMENTS. 


In introducing the arguments of. the 
negative side, Mr. Perry of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, said that his side would 
interpret colonial expansion as mean- 


ing to establish dependencies and 
hold them permanently. This dif- 
fered from the affirmative — inter- 


pretation, which maintained that colonies 
need not be held permanently. Mr. Perry 
argued that the United States does not 
need colonies. Hitherto, expansion has 
always been, with the exception of Alas- 
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ka and Hawaii, contiguous. We do not 
need more territory as, if the population 
of the entire country were placed in 
Texas, there would not be more people 
to the square mile that there are now in 
the State of Rhode Island. Expansion 
should be both extensive and intensive; 
we do not need more territory, but should 
turn to the development of our internal 
resources, advancing civilization at home. 
Colonial expansion by means of discovery 
is no longer possible and colonial expan- 
sion 10,000 miles away will necessitate an 
inerease of our standing army. Hitherto, 
our standing army has not been large 
enough to hamper our development, but 
an increased army and navy would mean 
increased taxation, and tropical climatic 
conditions would make mortality in the 
army heavy, thereby making it soon im- 
possible to procure volunteer enlistments. 
The increase of expenditure would be 
greater than the colonies could return. 
Mr. Stone maintained that the United 
States 
ment. Comparing this country with 
England, he said that ‘England is an 
insular nation and forced to colonize, 
while the United States is a continental 
nation and not in need of more territory. 
The differences in the constitutions of the 
two countries were also in favor of Eng- 
land. The United States has no machin- 
ery to govern colonies and hence should 
not attempt it. England offers great in- 
ducements to colonial officials and hence 
attracts its best men; the United States 
does not offer such inducements and hence 
does not attract the best men. In Amer- 
ica an immigrant becomes a citizen, but 
in a colony he would be an alien still, 
with no patriotic allegiance. The failure 
of the United States with the Indian and 
the negro shows that the country has not 
proven itself capable of governing aliens. 
The experience in the Philippines thus 
far confirms the same conclusions. The 
negro problem is of itself, sufficient to re- 
quire all of the energy and wisdom of this 
country, for no republic can afford to 
ignore illiteracy and moral degeneracy. 
Then there are other vexatious problems 
such as temperance, national banks, and 
single tax, which will increase in com- 
plexity, and the country cannot main- 


is unfitted for colonial govern- 


tain a eolonial policy and attend. to the 
solution of these questions. 

Mr. Perkins, in concluding the negative 
argument, asserted that a policy of ecol- 
onial expansion would be ineonsistent: 
with the Monroe doctrine. The United 
States cannot deprive people of their 
liberty in either hemisphere. Colonies: 
never attain complete autonomy, for if 
they did, they would no longer be eol- 
onies. There are two kinds of colonies, 
eolonies of local self-government and col- 
onies governed from home. He further 
stated that people are found capable of 
self-covernment only in the temperate: 
zones; therefore the United States could 
maintain in the torrid zone colonies of 
the second class only. The constitution 
does not follow the flag, and an inhabitant 
of a colony over which the constitution 
does not have power would not be a eiti-- 
zen but a subject, and the policy of hold- 
ing people in subjection is contradictory 
to the principles of a nation whose corner 
stone is individual liberty. A colonial 
policy is unprecedented in the history of 
the country, as neither the framers of the 
constitution nor subsequent legislators’ 
have ever contemplated holding colonies 
as such permanently. | 


Base Ball. | 
PHILLIPS ANDOVER 1, VERMONT 4. 


Vermont almost shut out Andover at 
Andover, Mass., May 26. But for an. 
error by Kibby in the ninth the score 
would stand 4-0. Peck pitched the best. 
kind of ball, and the support given him 
by the team was of the same nature. 

Neither side scored until the eighth 
inning, when Vermont got one man home. 
In the ninth, Vermont made three more 
scores, and in the last half of that inning 
Andover scored her one serateh run. 
Collison and Wiggin distinguished them- 
selves. 


The score: 
VERMONT. 
abrkh poae 
Collisonsy o2Ditiac. 7.) eee 4G “les 26nd 
Willig nis;48. 2820 2ctee eee B 0° 0°72 aa 
Camphell, G.0fis.sueeeee even 40 1°1 534 
Woodward) (il. “f.llis pare 4 0: 1°60 Vv 
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LU, ited Joe eee ce Ae th seal 
SE 0 as Sl aoeeg Or 0 
ISON. RCA aS 5 rr See LeaGs dy sa 
eR aye MES Oe afehc i sais c-c.c.é.0,0 dee esis s Are tative, 1 Or 0 
OS Golal, ORS A oe Aes dere) 040 
“WOU Soe 4 36.54.10° 201325 
ANDOVER. 
abrh poae 
Sou Pica WES sy AU i AR Sea) 
OWES, Te AMO 113-0) 0 
Ee RES (6S Sees ha AY AS ot) 
CTR, > 82S Ae Oe Ose a eliag. 
CNOTIMG Ne GR. 98) OR 33 0 WD ae) 10 
DAISUIMO RE ie 7 3 Sa Gn oe er Ame) ie i lee tae) 
US CLRESE (Cs one SH Oo Se Oe al 
VST MEE TNCs Se US. css css e eee ay Ol Uy Deal ay) 
LEENA” 5 OS GA tS ARSE ere 300060 
ANGST NSS ene Gc Iie re SRY ah. teres bee ah 
Score ny innings: 
The Dh ES Saye te 
VIE INNUO TUG we. oss oo OR OO Ol ONG 00 dk 4 
TACO OTN Se. tock! ss Om Ose Cwh we Oe (rds 1 


Earned runs, Vermont 38; struck out, 
by Peck 6, by Lanigan 6; double plays, 
Williams to Collison to Wiggin, Taylor 
te Clough; hit by pitched ball, Campbell, 
Lanigan; tiine, lh. 45m.: umpire, Clark- 
son, Harvard; scorer, Kelley, ’02. 


BROWN 5, VERMONT 4. 


Vermont ended her southern trip at 
Providence, R. I., May 27, with a game, 
which, though its score stood against us, 
was as good as a victory. The team 
batted royally for thirteen innings to win 
the game. It took Brown three hours to 
win out. 

Campbell pitched league ball, and was 
invineible in tight places. Ehmke, who 
twirled in the first inning for Brown, was 
wild and stung hard. Tift pitched the 
remainder of the game, holding Vermont 
down to two hits. Peck and Williams 
did some sensational fielding, and Peck 
and Whitney batted viciously. 

Tabulated score: 


BROWN. 

abrbhpoae 

(Elon. “ICL -- paige Sede Se eee Hh vation lavoes 0 
(UGE. 2) ae 2 oe OA De lseeoteo 0 
bE STS | (OLS Ger Oi eld eae 
Bhmke, p. Jip. Saneaenoe 0207 0.507 0) 50 
Ot, ic sae 6 SOMO y P50 
CE ST. Gls Se 6 Pita LAOS 
i icc eo dle eee ag ROR) 
PURISETOUITET AID esis cs ces e's eas US ats 
TP = ly lS 2 ASUS SO: 0 
EUnet USEC ELISE A. vin! (bc.che e's 0's Pe hFror oi 0 0 
a a hd eae OMOTTL. BO LO 


VERMONT. 

abrbhpoae 

ColliSGumcumerc ssitotne sesso Ste Ole Ouetce OO 
IV VALU LD ELI Somme Semars utes A. ack C Ome Oo ie O 
(CATNIOC I Diets one) ose neg as 3 Gora b= 2. 
WVOOCWan Gd, trlae tay ccnuy cat «acess yer Oe Oia Oe OF 
Peck a Cuutoreasn. oe he oa Ohta AP iQ) Oa 
NAVAL SHWE OREN Rs We sr jh OEP bare Gime ee cree ee Le 
(RGW OTN, Gy BAA eae ORR eree Hus0) O13) 2.0 
Ea RON i BY BOSE tS De due ieee ay terial a 
NG ilin alle haa oN Rad eee ee 450 3570) 1: 
PRO CEL SHEE eistie aM cis slow cot cules 40 4 43913 8 


Score by inniIngs:— 
2a 4 5 6-8 9 10:11 12 13 

Browitleeseee seo: 002110000 0 0 0 1—5 
Vermont ... ..2300000010 0 0:0 0—4 

Two-base hit, Whitney; three-base hits, 
Hoye, Peck, Whitney; sacrifice hits, 
Jones, Peck, Woodward; stolen bases, 
Hoye, Jones, Hamilton 2, Woodward; first 
base on balls, off Campbell 3, off Hhmke 
2, off Tift 5; struck out, by Campbell 9, 
by Tift, 138; passed balls, Kibby 2, Hig- 
gins 1; wild pitches, Campbell 2; hit by 
pitched ball, Bilrod, Peck; time, three 
hours; umpire, McAleer. 


MIDDLEBURY 7, VERMONT 17. 


On Memorial Day, Vermont trounced. 
Middlebury in a loosely played game. 
Both sides hit freely. Vermont played 
several substitutes who showed up well. 
Rk. B. Skinner pounded out a three-bagger 
and a long drive good for four bases. 

Whitney and Woodward pitched for 
Vermont, and Tayler and Gove for Mid- 
dlebury. ‘Every pitcher had more or less 
difficulty in finding the home-plate. 

The score: 


VERMONT. 

abrbh tb poae 

GOlHSOse 2D oo sneeeee tas: eee DA ie leg Lee tek =O 
Navdalbtebaa ose Osh esdcee te eade i oe eee se oak 
VWiOOGWALO lation Dee. co lao o 2 0 00 
SSIS DV pee CRAM Pe eae ecu et Br PUSS eH > a2 
Mb iene yoo. het hy foes oh. 6 Oba et oa Ol Se 
CLO Witecoinl bite oe reins ser, ie a ele Pala sge 
WGA Cian SIRO Se Naas Aged Qe) alee Uinn 
UTuadakeren. Watters desis qesiad Carica eege eGo ome heer Ur xO 
NIGIN Creel awed. 7 chia. oe ae ocr AAS Zeal Su OH 
EE OLN Sete ba seis acne S «2 ALA 6 26727 Zaee4 

MIDDLEBURY. 

abrbhtbpeae 

SRM aaa Cr oleoy asm ¢ cstletaite Ae tae 
Ome erie Mt. Sete enence th 0. 2) 6-2 oer 
Crovierash ihe op. i dekthicees.0 22 28. On Oo 
PS TMC MAI EE o viclsas alee che be 0.2 O01 Oe Ga08 0 
PSO Gee Dia Gow La hats caacip css or 2a Os Om eae 
AGT St ar Ua tats arden: < ane tis sis is 7 RS | PH eet |e ie | 
WUSIIIATI ISIS Gh sidelaces sae SI ap ee en ee 
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Score by innings:— MANHATTAN. 
Re enon eee abrbhtb poae 
Vermont .... ....1 82140 3 8 *17 sie, At es 5 46 ee 
Middlebury .. ...01022001%1-7 OT ON eee ae ; 1 
Earned runs, Vermont 6, Middlebury 1; O'Hara, “y ‘ 2 Rare Cis 6 ics ace 
two-base hits, Whitney, Gove; three-base ESQUCIVED pa Ba iySs) Barr s aen ane é oot eee 
hits, Skinner. Williams, Woodward, MA MOTIGN Bus oo 00 st05 or ie 6 1 aa 
Dodge 2; home run, Skinner; sacrifice Cotter, Cc. ab ti. Sl 40002 20 
hit, Williams: stolen bases, Collison, Genncilts eat? ae ee " vee 
Williams, Whitney 2, Grow, Ward, Mc- Conant. lit a2 tetecrae elec sioteren ; “ a5 ee 
Iver, Shanahan, Gove, Taylor, Cushman, Burdett, lf. poe ee ; i i gee 
Duff; first base on balls, off Whitney 4, Dolan, fe be wveer se ee 
oft Woodward 2, off Taylor 4; rate 44 18 14 18428 18 1 
otf, Gove = 4.) efirst. bases on) errors; se a re Gs Sn Sa ul 
Vermont 4, Middlebury 1; struck “Thomas out, hit by batted ball 
out, by Whitney 4, by Gove 4; double VERMONT. 
plays, Whitney to Kibby to McIver, Will- 
iams to Grow, Duff to Holmes to Fisher; abrbh tb poae 
passed balls, Kibby 1; time 1 hour and Collison, 2b cee eee 4 170 “Ope 
55 minutes; umpire, Frank Murphy. Willianis,- SS disses seeee 4°03: See 
Woodward, 1. f. ....:.:.mp 3 0 0: 0.0.08 
PECK. iinet» oayels eis ore 4 1° 2) 2eeeled 
Keb Dy, PCa es nacnieciestrers etree 40 <0. FA ee 
HOLY CROSS 16, VERMONT 3. Grow) \ 8b. ki 2 eee 4.0 0 Oe 
Thomas: 2 Cs 4) .AN.<eeeeeeeee 4°.0 2:0 Osea thie 
Holy Cross defeated Vermont at Skinner, x. (f. 2... eee 8. 0. 4) tepiateds 
Worcester, Mass., May 24. The game was Melver, 1b .....-sseseseeeee 2.1 4 “ers 
rather loosely played. Abundant errors rest sr ease shat aa Na es 


together with the heavy hitting of Holy 
Cross explains the score. Hoey and Car- 
rigan stung the sphere in a heart-rending 
manner. Peck pitched for five innings, 
and then Whitney replaced him. 


Seore by innings: 


ONS Ah ae te SO 
LlOlye CroSssmenee aa A ee 4 el, iG 
Wai eaeVoiahe - ..c OP 0 CO SOO 1 2ae0E as 


Base hits, Holy Cross 11, Vermont 7; 
batteries, Hogarty and Carrigan and 
Loftus, Peck, Whitney and Kibby and 
Woodward; umpire, Riordan. 


MANHATTAN 18, VERMONT 3. 


Manhattan administered an overwhelm- 
ing defeat to Vermont on Saturday, June 
3. The visitors played the best ball put 
up by any visiting team this season, bat- 
ted hard, ran bases perfectly, and had 
Vermont guessing all the time. 
Vermont got eight hits and two passes, 
but their eleven errors gave Manhattan 
too large a lead. Manhattan got four- 
teen hits, three passes, and made but one 
error. Vermont was playing a largely 
substitute team. Williams, Collison, and 
Grow did splendid work in the field, while 
Williams batted Mahoney all over the 
field. Peck pitched good ball and, as 
usual, batted well, but the team as a 
whole did not support him. 

The score: 


*Boucher out, hit by batted ball. 
Score by innings:— 


1 2 394 >o S¢Riaoee 
Manhattan .... ..0 4 0454 0 ees 
WAGTRAIKONUE oly’ o 0 0 0 0-1 250s 


Warned runs, Manhattan 6, Vermont 2; 
two-base hits, Boucher, McIver; home 
run, ©’Hara; sacrifice hits, Connolly, 
Burdett. Dolan; stolen bases, Carroll 2, 
Q’Hara 2, Boucher, Conant 2, Burdett 3, 
Dolan, Collison, McIver; first base on 
balls, eff Mahoney 2, off Peck 3; first 
base on errors, Manhattan 7; left on 
bases, Manhattan 5, Vermont 4; struck 
out, by Mahoney 1, by Peck 4; double 
plays, Mahoney to Conant, Carroll to 
Boucher to Conant; time, 1 hour and 40 
minutes; umpire, Frank Murphy. 


er ay 


“CLASS BASE BALL. 
07 1150S ae 


The class game played Thursday, June 
1, resulted in a victory for the sopho- 
mores. The latter have now won two out 
of three athletic contests with the fresh- 
men, and tied the fourth. | 

Up to the seventh inning the seore 
stood 40, ’07 leading. In the seventh, 
"08 made four scores and ’07 two, leaving 
the score 6-4. In the next inning the 
freshmen were shut out, and the sopho- 
mores swelled their score by five more 
runs. In the ninth the freshmen made a 
feeble rally, but it came too late. The 
final score was 11 to 7, 


A on 


_—7 sos 
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Welch, ’08, fanned four men, passed 
six, and was hit safely nine times. He 
fielded his position well. Woodward 
pitched a clever game for the sophomores. 
He fanned nine freshmen, and passed 
four. He was hit seven times. Owens 
and Rk. Barlow did some _ great 
work in catching men stealing second. 
Capt. Woodward, ’06, officiated as umpire 
in a satisfactory manner. 


Tennis. 


BOWDOIN—VERMONT. 


Vermont was beaten in the tennis 
tournament played with Bowdoin College 
at Brunswick, Maine. Bowdoin won 
eleven out of fourteen points played, win- 
ning with comparative ease. Pease won 
his three sets by dint of hard, steady 
playing. Kirkpatrick won one set from 
two different players, and might easily 
have won those two matches had _ his 
health been the best. Williams, Laidley, 
Tobey, and Greene composed the Bow- 
doin team, and Pease, Kirkpatrick, 
Hulett, and Pattridge represented Ver- 
mont. 


Medical Reception. 


The annual reception of the faculty of 
the Medical Department of the Univer- 
sity to the students of that department 
was tendered Wednesday evening, May 
dist, at the residence of the dean, Dr. 
H. C. Tinkham. Open house was held 
from eight o’clock until a late hour, when 
almost every student called to enjoy hos- 
pitality and good fellowship. Light re- 
freshments were served. 

An orchestra consisting of Messrs. Mur- 
dock, Smith, and Barton, with Miss Carrie 
Nash as pianist, discoursed music during 
the hours of the reception. The time was 
spent informally, in a social way and with 
college songs. The occasion was, as 
usual, a red letter event in the social life 
of the medics for the year. 


Locals. 


J. M. Slack, ex-’06, visited friends in 
town last week. 


R. L. Reade, ex-’06, has been renewing 
acquaintances about college. 


H. W. Stetson, Med. ’06, has been visit- 
ing his parents in North Thetford. 


R. H. Smith, ’07, recently spent a few 
days at his home in Willsboro, N. Y. 


‘*Bill’’ Davis, Med. ’05, pitched a game 
at Woonsocket, R. I., Memorial Day. 


G. L. Orton, Med. ’07, caught for Enos- 
burg Falls in the opening game of the 
Franklin County League, at Richford, 
May 30. 


Quite a number of students went on 
excursions through the Lake, Memorial 
Day. 


C. H. Davis, Med. ’05, A. J. Bassett, ’05, 
and J. M. Layng, ’08, went to Provi- 
dence, R. I., to witness the game between 
Brown and Vermont, May 27. 


The following seniors have been selected 
as Commencement speakers: Willard M. 
Gambell, Lee H. Hulett, Everett V. Per- 
kins, Miss Sylvia S. Shilvock, Miss Mabel 
L. Southwick, and Fred B. Wright. 


Work on the grand stand and on the 
bleachers at the new athletic field has 
recently been completed. The fence also 
has been finished. The 220 yard straight 
away has been laid and the diamond is 
nearly all graded. The field will be ded- 
icated with appropriate exercises at 
commencement time. The Alumni are 
requested to suggest a suitable name for 
the field. 


Work on the new College of Medicine 
has progressed rapidly during the past 
month. On the third and second floors 
the plastering is finished and the interior 
fittings are being put in place. The 
rooms on the first floor also are nearly all 
plastered. The stone steps leading to the 
main entrance are nearly finished. The 
dedicatory exercises will be held during 
commencement week. 
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It is expected that a report will be 
made at Commencement by the commit- 
tee appointed by the Alumni to consider 
the advisability of recommending a 
change in the existing method of securing 
Alumni represention in the Board of Trus- 
tees. The Alumni committee consists of 
Robert D. Benedict, ’48 (chairman), 
Edward C. Bass, 59, John J. Allen, ’62, 
Horatio Loomis, ’76, and Darwin P. 
Kingsley, ’81. 


Sigma Nu Boating Party. 


The annual boatride of the Sigma Nu 
Fraternity was held Saturday, May 27th. 
The party left Burlington about 1.30 
o’clock on the Steamer Mariquita, and 
after a four hour eruise landed at the 
Island Villa on Grand Isle, where a boun- 
tiful supper was served. Dancing was 
indulged in during the evening, the party 
returning to Burlington about twelve 
o’elock.. Prof. and Mrs. Dufour chap- 
eroned the party. 


Freshmen Banquet. 


The freshmen held their class banquet 
Friday evening, June 2nd, at the New 
Cumberland, Plattsburg, N. Y. An elab- 
orate menu was served, and R. R. Tuttle 
officiated as toastmaster while the follow- 
ing programme was earried out: 


President svAddress. sete. H. R. Ward. 
PeVerION by eee. oe ie DY Pissniiths 
MUIASSABICCESSH "Is. at deka J. S. Bixby. 
nO DEGINOLECS cities At 18s ey H. B. Swasey. 
““Athleties,”’: . isi 2: sete et eae C. J. Chase 


‘*College and Class Spirit,’’. .F. F. White. 
‘1908 in the Future,’’....C. A. Copeland. 

The banquet committee consisted of 
Werthiss Walson- (0) heey Bassett dea 
Chickering. 


——_____. 


Phi Zhi Banquet. 


The annual banquet of the Alpha Chap- 
ter, Phi Chi Fraternity, was held on the 
evening of May 24th, at the Hotel Bur- 
lington. The banquet was served at ten 
o’clock, the repast being an elaborate one 
course, being laid for fifty-five. The post- 


prandial exercises followed with Dr. 
A. O. J. Kelly of Philadelphia, serving 
as toastmaster. The speakers and their 
toasts follow : 
‘“Our Grand Chapter,’’ F. E. Clark, M. D. 
“Brom Pillar to Post,’’..T. J. MeGinity. 
‘CA Year in the G. U. Tracts 
John B. Wheeler, A. M., M. D. 
‘‘Wraternal Ties,’’..... .R. W. VanDyke. 
‘“‘The Osler Idea,’’ 
A. R. Shands, A. M., M. D. 
‘““The Dissection of a Freshman,”’ 
J. W. Stewart. 
‘“‘The Country Practitioner, ~ 
F. R. Stoddard, M. D. 


‘*Sophomores, ”’ 


Delta Mu Banquet. 


The annual banquet of the Delta Mu 
Fraternity was held Tuesday evening, 
May 23rd, at the Van Ness House, with a 
large attendance. After an appetizing 
repast had been served, post-prandial ex- 
ercises were held, Dr. C. 8S. Caverly of 


Rutland acting as toastmaster. The 
speakers and their subjects were as 
follows: 


‘‘Some of the Trials of a General Practi- 

tIOUers arenes John Gibson, M, D., 798. 

** Paths;" sa: seen H. Herridon, ’06. 
‘‘Karly Years of Practice,’’ 

C. F. Dalton, M. D., 03. 

‘Athletics in the University of Vermont,”’ 

Gl Ln Orton 07: 


‘“‘Ineidents of the Spanish-American 


Wari ae J. M. Hamilton M. D., 93. 
‘‘From the Viewpoint of the Class of 
1908,” aoc. ey ee I. B. Gage, 708. 


‘‘Recollections of a Sea Voyage,’’ 
H. C. Tinkham, M. D., ’93. 
‘Our Fraternity Initiation,”’ 
L. L. Samson, ’05. 
“Delta Mu,’’....J. N. Jenne tienes 


Among the alumni present were Drs. 
C. S. Caverly, ’81; H. C. Timkham, 82; 
H. R. Watkins, 92; G. ay Woniesm, aoe 
J. M. Hamilton, 793; Samuel Sparhawk, 
93; Lyman Allen, 96; 5. S$) Hidd yas. 
D. E. McSweeney, 98; C. A. Pease, 99; 
B. H. Stone, 99; C. H. Beecher, 00; G.M. 
Sabin, 00; C. F. Dalton, "Oss 
Dunbar, ’03; D. C. Jarvis, 04. — 
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ALPHA KAPPA KAPPA BANQUET. 


The annual banquet of the Delta Chap- 
ter, Alpha Kappa Kappa Fraternity was 
held Thursday evening, June Ist, at the 
Van Ness House, with a large attendance. 
An appetizing banquet was served, after 
which there were post-prandial exercises, 
at which A. M. Butterfield, ’05, acted as 
toastmaster. Those who spoke and their 
subjects were as follows: 


Introduction and welcome by the presi- 

Sento ey FL my -T-Barney,, °05: 
““Twenty-nine Chapters,”’ 

George Cook, M. D., Grand President. 
ameets O92. Sis... A. F, A. King, M. D. 
Berne years, 2... W. L. Kelso, ’05. 
‘* Ante Bellum Medies,’’ 

U. A. Woodbury, M. D. 
“King of the Wattle-Pot,’’ 

EK. A. Kennedy, ’05. 
“The Megoblast,’’..J. H. Jackson, M. D. 

“The Future of Delta Chapter,’’ 
H. W. Stetson, ’06. 

Students’ Temptations, ’’ 

deedrctsurke, “(ix 
‘‘The Fraternity Goat,’’ T. E. Hayes, 08. 


Alumni Notes. 


AE eS 
DEATH OF A.NOTED ALUMNUS. 


(Free Press) 


The death of the Hon. Edward A. 
Sowles occurred at his home on South 
Main Street in St. Albans, at 12.40 
o'clock, on May 29 of paralysis. Mr. 
Sowles was first stricken several weeks 
ago while looking after his farm in Mil- 
ton. He rallied sufficiently from the first 
shock to be taken to his home, 
where he gradually failed. Sunday noon 
he had a second shock and was uncon- 
scious to the time of his death. Edward 
Adams Sowles was born in Alburgh, Octo- 
ber 23, 1831, being the son of the Hon. 
William L. and Emily (Adams) Sowles. 
He was a lineal descendant of George 
Soule, one of the passengers on the May- 
flower, and his mother was a daughter of 
Joseph Adams, being a descendant of the 
vrandfather of the Presidents of that 
name. Mr. Sowles’s early education was 
obtained in the district schools of his 


native town and the Franklin County | 
gammar school of St. Albans. He grad-' 
uated from the University of Vermont in 
the class of 1857, and from the Albany. 
Law School in the class ‘of 1858, being 

admitted to the bar of New York State, 

and shortly afterwards to the bar of Ver- 
mont. He received a thorough commer- 
cial training before going to college, and 
after completing his studies he began the 
practice of law in this city with the late 
Hon. William W. White. In 1864 he en- 
tered the banking business with his uncle, 
the late Hon. Hiram Bellows, but lost his 
property in the famous St. Albans raid of 
October 19, 1864, when the banks of- the 
town were robbed by a rebel expedition, 
which was organized in Canada to harrass 
the frontier towns. As attorney for the 


banks and for the United States Govern- 


ment in the pursuit of the robbers and 
the partial recovery of the money stolen,-° 


Mr. Sowles was a prominent and influen- 


tial factor. He was concerned in the pro- 


ceedings for extradition and in the pros- 


ecution of the claims before the American 
and British claims commission, under the 
treaty of Washington and the Congress, 
and secured large sums of money. Mr. 
Sowles had practiced for many years with 
marked success before the State and Fed- 
eral Courts and was accounted one of the 
best read attorneys in the State. He was 
a republican and had held many public 
offices. He was for many years on the 
board of trustees of the Franklin County 
grammar school and was elected State 
senator from Franklin County in 1876, 
serving with much ability on the judi- 
ciary and claims committee. Mr. Sowles 
was a deep thinker and writer and during 
the past few years had prepared for pub- 
lication an extensive history of Abraham 
Lincoln’s assassination, conspirators, in 
which he shows the St. Albans raid to 
have been a branch of that great conspi- 
racy. He is also the author of much 
valuable local history as yet unpublished. 
Mr. Sowles was a member of St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church,:and of Franklin Lodge, 
No. 4, F. and A. M. He is survived by a 
wife, Mar caret B. Weeks, to whom he was 
married in 1863, and one daughter, Miss 
Susan Bellows Sowles of this city. Also 
by a brother, Albert Sowles of Swanton. 


OREN A TO 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“RAH” FOR VERMONT. The Tuttle Co., 
Walk Straight to the Front, Boys, in 
A. W. W. SHOES—BEST EVER. RUTLAND, VT. 


A Gentleman's Shoe $3.00 A PAIR. Pr aT: SE ‘=: mt: 


THE OLD BEE HIVE. 


Rensselaer ®, © MEASURE FOR 
sp olytechnic® 7%, 
"1, Institute, MEASURE 


2 Troy , N.Y. 


Local examinations provided for. oy ae a catalogue. 


We still maintain our Highest 


Pave you seen pe Standard of Tailoring 


Excellence. 


display of Dpuing and. We give you the best of goods 


and of workmanship. 


ummer Goods at 
Fe. AX. RHFRGCHETT 


CAG Faaniss 
GF OuMNIeL b CUSTOM TAILOR 


_ SUITS, $15 UP. 153 WKAIN ST. 


— WINCHESTER 


i1FACTORY LOADED SMOKELESS 
POWDER SHOTGUN SHELLS 


Good shells in your gun mean a good bag } 
j in the field or a good score at the trap. 


—™ Winchester ‘Leader’ and ‘Repeater”’ 
#] Smokeless Powder Shells are good shells. 
sii J Always sure-fire, always giving an even 
4M yf spread of shot and good penetration, their 


“aq great superiority is testified to by sports- 
Me™ men who use Winchester Factory Loaded 
Shells in preference to any other make. 


ALL DEALERS KEEP THEM 
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Y 792. G. W. Alge has an article in the 
‘‘Generosity and’ 


June ‘‘Atlantice’’ on 
Corruption. ’’ 


700. Dell B. Allen has returned from 
a trip of several months, during which he 
spent some time in Oklahoma. 


03. George EH. Robbins recently con- 
ducted several religious services in this 
city, both at the University and at the 
eyo ci, CA. 


- Ex-’06. Hugh Thompson, who has 
been attending Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity at Palo Alto, Cal., is spending his 
vacation with his parents in this city. 


ie ete bark, B.S. in electrical en- 
gineering, is with the General Electric 
Moveocreneetady, N. Y. He is at pres- 
ent in charge of the tests being made on 
the Curtis Steam Turbines in the Com- 
pany’s new power house. He rooms at 
No. 631 Chapel street, Schenectady. 


P 


o1. John EK, Seaver, B. S. in mechan- 
ical engineering, until recently employ- 
ed in the Railway Controller Drafting 
Department of the Genera] Electric Co., 
Schenectady, has left that Company to 
accept a position with his brother, J. T. 
Seaver, 99, atthe N. Y.C.& H.R. R.R. 
in New York City. 


eet taudson, B. S. in eleéctri= 
cal engineering, is with the General Elec- 
ticeCo., pehenectady, N. Y.; engaged in 
experimental laboratory work. He re- 
sides in Renssalaer, N. Y. 


Pee +Hunt is engaged in 
construction work for the General Elec- 
fric«€0,, Schenectady, N. Y. 


eee youn, B. S., is instructor 
in mechanical engineering at Union Uni- 
versity. His residence is No. 301 Sew- 
araer lace, schenectady, N. Y. 


Semeyve iH. Lenney, B.:S. in-electri- 
cal engineering, holds a position in the 
Testing Department of the General Elec- 
tric Co., and resides at No. 631 Chapel 
street, Schenectady, N. Y. 


03. John Henry Brackett, B. S. in 
electrical engineering, is with the General 


Electric Co., in their Testing Department 
at Schenectady. His address. is No. 785 
State street, Schenectady, N. Y. 


Ex. 203. J. J. Lusk is. employed in 
the Armature Winding Department of: 
the General Electric Co., and lives at No. 
waeOdeieotiect socienectady, N. “Ve 


One bie Gee Clement, B.S. Min ‘efectri- 
cal engineering, 1s employed by the Gen- 
eral Eleetrie Co., in their T'esting De- 
partment. His residence is No. 306 Sum- 
mit avenue, Schenectady, N. Y. 


04. A, E. Pope, B---S. in electrical 
engineering, is with the Testing Depart- 
ment of the General Electric Co., and 
rooms at No, 306 Summit avenue, Sche- 
Mectad yee ele 


704. - 1, B.- Cramer: B. $.in-electrica! 
engineering, is taking post graduate elec- 
trical work at Union University under 
Dr. C. P. Steinmetz. His address is No. 
Vor wndake wsireetweochenectady, IN. WY. 


E.x.-’05. H. C. Norwood. isa -stu- 
dent in electrical engineering at Union 
University. His address is No. 517 State 
street, Schenectady, N. Y.-» Mr. Norwood 
has been confined to the hospital for 
some time with cerebro-spinal meningitis, 
but 1s now on the road to recovery. He 
left the hospital about two weeks ago. 


H. T. Beach ’07 has been elected cap- 
tain of the Amherst basket ball team for 
next season. 


BIG MONEY 


We have a most profitable proposition 
for summer work for college-men. It can 
be worked alone, or as a side-line in con- 
nection with subscription-books, etc. If 
you are going out with any canvassing 
proposition this summer, write us for our 
plan. It is a winner and will net you more 
money than any other proposition you may 
have in mind. Write to-day. 


THE CROWELL PUBLISHING CO. 
Springfield, Ohio 
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WM. READ & SONS, 


ALRCETICZOUTPELDVERS: 


EFORE placing your orders on athletic clothing. 
and supplies, send for our (Special Club) prices, 

We carry everything pertaining to out and in 
Door Sports. Sweaters, Jerseys, Golf Jackets, Tennis 
Rackets and Tennis Supplies, Base Ball Uniforms, 
Base Ball Supplies, Foot Ball, Basket Ball, Track 
Team Supplies, etc. All Tennis Players should use 


our Standard Special Racket, 


the best in the market, used and endorsed by the best 
players. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, 


107 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


Agents Agents Agents 


$25.00 per week during your Vacation 


We want College Stuaents 


to act as our representatives and take orders for 
our new line of 


Up-to-Date Goods. 
Entirely New. 
Quick Sellers. 
$50.00 A Week 


guaranteed to hustlers. You can make enough 
money during your vacation to pay your tuition 
for next term. Write for particulars today, 


Universal Manufacturing Company, 


PITTSBURG, PENNA. 


Dorn! S Dining Reon. 
IN. THE THEATRE BUILDING, 


201 Main Srreet, BurRLiInGTon, Vr. 


Specialties of Game, such as Duck, Plover, Quail, 

Squab, Partridge, Broiled Live Lobster, Soft Shell 

Crabs, etc. Open every evening until 12 P.M. 
Phone 624-4. 


Cornell University Medical College, 
New York City = 


The course covering four years begins during 
the first week in October and continues until June. 


A preliminary training in natural science is of 
great advantage. 


All the classes are divided into small sections for 
recitations, laboratory and clinical bedside 
instruction. 


Students are admitted to advanced SeranUE 
after passing the requisite examinations. 


The successful completion of the first year in 
any College or University recognized by the 
Regents of the State of New York as maintaining 
a satisfactory standard is sufficient to satisfy the 
requirements for admission which have lately been 
raised. 


The annual announcement giving full partion 
lars will be mailed on application. 


WM. M. POLK, M. D., LL. D., Dean, 


Cornell University Medical College, 
27th and 28th Streets and First Avenue, 
New York City. 


OSTEOPATHY 
AS A LIFE WORK. 


The young college graduate, of either 
sex, possessed of sound body and active 
mind, not having made the choice of a 
life work, will do well to consider the 
newest and most scientific school of medi- 
cine, viz. OSEPOPA TE 

The success attending practitioners of 
this school has been phenomenal. 

The course of instruction consists of 
three years of nine months each. 

If you are interested write for full in- 
formation to: 


THE MASSACHUSETTS 
COLLEGE OF OSTEOPATHY, 


5342556 HUNTINGTON AVE., 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Ziass Day. 
PRESIDEN'T’S ADDRESS. 


One year ago on a similar occasion the gradu- 
ating class justly exulted in representing the 
tooth mile stone of Vermont’s enviable career. 
To-day we take a step in advance and pride 
ourselves in being the first class of the second 
hundred which we hope will mark Vermont’s 
future prosperity. 

We are not assembled with all the centennial 
pomp and splendor but the day and week are 
just as sacred to us, as replete with joy and 
sorrow as the various thoughts are uppermost 
in our minds. We feel the same pride at hav- 
ing reached our desired goal, the same regret 
at leaving our college home. Friends, we have 
invited you to share with us our joys and sor- 


rows. Many of you have been our constant ad- 
visors and helpers for four years; others of you 
are perhaps visiting our city for the first time. 
To all we extend a most cordial welcome. 

As we near the end of our journey we begin 
to have serious thoughts both of the past and 
of the future. The past is an open book before us. 
Do we see printed there that our college educa- 
tion has been worth while, or do we see instead 
a blot upon its pages? If we had not indulged 
ourselves in a college education what then? We 
would have been living in a narrower world 
than we are to-day. We would never have 
breathed this atmosphere which has become a 
part of our very beings. We would have been 
ignorant of college life, its richness in oppor- 
tunity, in association, in fellowship, in tradition 
and all that is stimulating and helpful. And what 
is worse, our ignorance would not long have 
been a blissful one. The truth is growing upon 
us that in every avenue of competition we must 
face elaborately trained and educated men and 
women. Fifty years ago this was not the case. 
We may note scores of sparsely educated men 
of that time that rose to the top notch of distinc- 
tion. ‘To-day, however, the colleges are within 
the reach of everyone, and the tendency of young 
people to indulge in a higher education is so 
marked that we will soon have college gradu- 
ates bidding for every positon of honor or 
trust. Even to-day when only one percent of 
the people of this country have received a higher 
education they are filling forty percent of such 
positions. 

Chauncey Depew tells us that he has been 
intimately acquainted with hundreds of men who 
though wealthy were uneducated, and that he 
never met one of them who did not feel in the 
presence of cultured people a certain sense of 
mortification. that no money could pay for; nor 
had he ever met one of them who was not will- 
ing to sacrifice an entire fortune if necessary 
in order that his son could never feel this morti- 
fication. It has been said that an educated man 
has a sharp axe in his hand with which to hew 
his way through the world, while the unedu- 
cated man has only a dull one. 

Whether or not we have done our utmost to 
give this axe a keen edge is a question which 
each must answer for himself. Whether or not 
we have acquired that power of mind to distin- 
guish the useless, the false and the fragile from 
the good and true and lasting that will enable 
us to grapple successfully with the problems that 
are sure to confront us time alone can tell. We 
can certainly maintain that we are better fitted 
with this training than without it. That it has 
been at least worth while. And if by mingling 
with each other we have learned the lesson of un- 
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selfishness, and by mingling with our books 
and their interpreters acquired the power to 
think, our time has been well spent. 

Jowett said: “The great charm of univer- 
sities which gives them such a hold on after 
life is that they form a society in which mind is 
brought in contact with mind and there is con- 
versation, and enthusiasm for knowledge and 
united help and study.” ‘The true university de- 
pends upon the conference face to face of mind 
and mind, and education is the action of one 
person upon another. We derive great benefit 
from our books, but it is from their interpret- 
ers that we receive the most lasting impression. 
It is obvious that these advantages can be bet- 
ter offered by the small colleges, as the num- 
ber of students in the large ones does not per- 
mit of any such close relations between teachers 
and pupils. Of course no college deliberately 
elects to remain a small institution the better to 
afford such advantages, or fails to welcome op- 
portunities for expansion. It has been our 
privilege, however, to have enjoyed the close 
contact which is the charm and advantage of the 
smaller institution and to have viewed sub- 
stantial progress towards larger things. 

Vermont is rapidly making its way to the front 
rank of smaller colleges. Even since our so- 
journ here she has shown phenomenal expan- 
sion. ‘The gymnasium, the medical building, the 
athletic field and the projected Morrill Hall have 
all been products of our college generation. Dur- 
ing the same period the endowment fund, has 
gladdened our hearts. 

I believe, too, we may note an _ intensive 
growth. As proof of this we may cite our new 
athletic tax and the awakening enthusiasm that 
has accompanied it. Also in the formation of a 
senior society whose general purpose is to. pro- 
mote clean politics and inter-fraternity good 
feeling. However the general. attitude of the 
student body towards the different branches of 
college activity is far from being above criticism. 
As time goes on we shall look for a record of 
increased interest in track athletics, basket ball, 
musical, debating and dramatic clubs as evi- 
dence that our intensive growth is continuous. 


Members of the Faculty: 


. As the time approaches when we must change 
from your leadership to our own we realize 
more and more that the lasting, telling influences 
of our college life have been derived from the 
discipline of daily familiar intercourse with you. 
It is true that we have sometimes held opinions 
different from  yours—your decisions have 
sometimes seemed harsh and unwarranted. Your 
discipline began at the first Hallowe’en party 
to thin out our ranks, and the process of elim- 
ination has gone on and on until we number 
hardly more than a third of what we did at 
our entrance. No doubt you would have made 
still greater inroads into our ranks had it not 
been for the Absence Committee’s timely death. 
However, we realize this reduction of our num- 
ber was not a pleasant task for you but only 
done in the fulfillment of your duty. Our asso- 
ciations with you have been most pleasant and 


profitable and if we succeed in doing our part 
in the world’s work our success will be due in 
great measure to the inspiration received from 
your precepts and example. 


Undergraduates: 


You represent the active college body; you 
are the indicators by which outsiders may read 
the rise or fall of Vermont’s enthusiasm. You 
are in touch with your preparatory schools, and 
thus in a position to do some wholesome adver- 
tising. Keep the advantages of our college ever 
before prospective students. Let the young men 
and women of this and neighboring states know 
the college as you and I knew it at the end of 
our first year and there will be no need of 
further advertising. Interest yourselves in all 
college activities, but do not take the stand 
that athletic ability should exempt you from all 
work in the class room. ‘The most genuine loy- 
alty is found in the man who feels it a personal 
responsibility to promote the welfare of his col- 
lege in all directions. 

‘Let your individual conduct both in and out 
of college be the same as if the standard of our 
college were to be judged by you alone. ‘To 
strangers you are each typical Vermont men. 
See to it that you represent the truest type. 


Classmates: 


A word with you at parting. We are soon to 
adjourn our last meeting together as an active 
student organization. Our associations in col- 
lege have been most pleasant. We now look 
back upon the four years as the happiest of our 
lives. Since our first cane rush we have had 
common aims and interests. We have rejoiced 
together in victory, mourned together in defeat. 
We have seen more than half of our number 
fall by the wayside. Our hearts were wrung 
with grief when the hand of death removed one 
of our most esteemed members at the beginning 
of a life full of promise and usefulness. 

But as the time comes for us to take our places 
as links in the great chain of human society let 
us brush aside our sad thoughts and think only 
cheerful ones. We are not severing our connec- 
tion with the college, but advancing a degree in 
the great brotherhood. We are still students and 
owe it to ourselves and our college to make our 
search for knowledge a continual and active one. 
Laplace uttered a great truth when he said: 
“That which we know is little, that which we 
know not is boundless.” Dame Fortune may not 
smile upon us all alike, but it is within the do- 
main of. each one of us to .pérform a part, 
though it be a humble part, in upholding and 
applying the principles which our university in- 
culcates and for which it stands. 

As we take our separate paths let us conduct 
ourselves in such a manner that our Alma Mater 
will have no cause to regret having claimed us 
as her children; and let us show our loyalty 
by returning year after year to renew our friend- 
ships and recall the old scenes which have for 
us such a deep significance. 

Harnéy Wiis HEata. 
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CAMPUS ORATION. 


In all Greek mythology there is nothing more 
pitiful than Atlas tottering under the burden of 
the earth. I say it is a very sorry sight to see 
this old man bending and staggering under a 
weight he can never support. The moral of 
this myth is quite plain. Do not attempt to 
storm the heavens, do not strive for that which 
is beyond your power, remember that “little 
things are great for little men.” 

The fact that I am to deliver a Campus Ora- 
tion would not have prevented me, judging from 
precedent, from speaking on any of the great 
questions of the day, such as; “The Eastern 
Question,’ “Capital and Labor,’ “The Negro 
Problem” or “The Destiny of Our Republic.” 
All these are great and interesting subjects. But 
“as I was about to choose any one of these, I 
happened to think of Atlas—and this is the rea- 
son why I decided not to deliver an oration 
but to have with you a heart to heart talk, 
dealing with nothing but the Campus. 

The Horacian and Epicurean side of college 
life is closely associated with the Campus. ‘To 
go through College and neglect the life of the 
Campus, is to go through life and not to look 
on the bright side. It is here that on a sunny 
day you can see the trees propped up by idlers, 
loungers and good fellows, figuring out the prob- 
abilities and chances of getting a summons from 
the “Committee on Studies.” It is here that 
the dignified Senior imparts his valuable ex- 
perience to the under class men, telling them 
how he bluffed his Polycon and that “Tup’s” 
classes are a “cinch” and mighty interesting. 
It is here that while waiting for the bell to ring 
we review our athletic successes and defeats. It 
is here that we often gather together and swap 
stories. I was just trying to think of the last 
one that I heard but it reminds me of another. 
Two elderly gentlemen were standing on the 
Yale campus during the bicentennial celebration. 
“Well, Mark, old boy, thinking of the days 
when you kicked up the dust, eh?” “No, Rob,” 
replied the other rather thoughtfully, “I am try- 
ing to see if I can’t find that piece of my ear 
I left here when I played centre in the early 
70's. 

Just a glance at this sunny green with its 
whispering trees is enough to cure one of 
“nervous prostration.” If there is one thing 
that -contradicts this peaceful and calm picture 
of the campus, it is the “Mill.” I do not wish 
to speak in disparaging terms of this grand, old 
and learned structure. ‘There are merits about 
it that I, perhaps, do not quite appreciate. Fur- 
thermore, the love that’ we cherish for Vermont, 
for her professors and her “Co-eds” will never al- 
low us to speak disrespectfully of the “Mill.” 
But one thing is certain and that is that more 
than one smiling, self satisfied face was forced to 
assume a look of anxiety and worriment merely 
at the thought of the “Mill.” As for myself, 
I can never think of the building without at the 
same time thinking of a “logarithm” and a 
“logical fallacy.” 

Those who have lived on the campus and have 
not roomed in the “Mill” certainly can never 
come to a complete understanding of the ad- 


vantages of this spacious and airy building. The 
rooms are very well ventilated, indeed. Our 
fathers who have planned this noble edifice must 
have had in mind “the open air treatment.” If 
any one “Millite’ has a sweetheart in Platts- 
burg and of a winter night in January is long- 
ing for Platonic communication, all he has to 
do is to whistle and the wind coming down from 
Mt. Mansfield will deliver his message quicker 
than the Union Postal. The great thing that 
recommends this building however, is the fact 
that within its walls the “Absence Committee,” 
now grown obsolete, held their inquisitorial meet- 
ings. 

To return again to the campus. ‘This is the 
spot that the High School Senior dreams of. As 
it is not unusual with neophytes, the aspirant of 
a College education woefully mistakes the 
campus for the Campus Martius of old mentioned 
in Meyers’ General History. No, my son, do 
not fear. That bellowing voice that you hear 
is not Julius Caesar’s. It is only our Cloudman 
telling White that to play football one must keep 
awake; that man you see chasing the baseball 
is not Darius, the King of Persia, but a harm- 
less Professor of German; and the man with the 
pleasant face playing tennis, reminding one of 
Maecenas will be anything but pleasant if you 
have failed. “to get’ Aristophanes’ “Birds” or 
if you cant make your way through the 
eClouds.”” 

It is on the campus, too, that the Freshman 
makes his debut before the student body. In- 
deed, it 1S a sad spectacle, to say. the least. 
One cannot help thinking of the manes in Dante’s 
Divine Comedy, as they are wandering through 
the Under World, timid, helpless and forlorn. 
Before he risks his foot upon “the undulating 
field of verdure,’ the Freshman looks around 
carefully in search of a “keep off the .grass” 
sign. Not seeing any, he ventures forth, and 
while he does it, he seems to apologize to the 
whole world .for intruding. No, “Freshie,” 
you do not intrude. You are as welcome as the 
flowers in May. Come; sit down at the feet 
of Old Vermont and drink deep the knowledge 
that has flown in her veins for a hundred years. 
May you never drink anything stronger. We 
would have you as you are, simple, reserved and 
modest. ‘Io be sure your trousers’ legs are a 
trifle too narrow and your coat _ sleeves. too 
short, but we have strong hopes that these de- 
fects will disappear by the time of the “Sopho- 
more Hop.” ‘There are two things I would like 
foecaution you against: “Hay Hill” and “Phi 
Beta Kappa.” They both lead to sorrow and 
disappointment. 

While speaking about the Freshman, I can’t 
help saying a word about hazing. The two 
are so closely connected; and right here I 
would like to say that it is too bad to see this 
time honored custom pass away. By saying this 
I do not advocate violence or indecencies of any 
kind. I do not believe it right to tie a Fresh- 
man naked to the bell rope of some friend’s 
home. But all other forms help to promote good 
fellowship and college spirit. How dear these 
anecdotes will be to us, when age has sprinkled 
our hair with grey and youth becomes but a 
vanished dream! ‘That old gentleman who was 
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looking for part of his ear on the Yale campus 
must have felt young again as he thought of 
the time when he rushed the pig skin across the 
field, amid the cheers of thousands. I venture 
to say that very few of us will speak about our 
Horace or our Seneca; very few will expatiate 
on the hours spent writing examinations. But 
who will forget the night when Freshmen we 
were dragged out of bed in our night shirts and 
from the Statue of Lafayette delivered an ad- 
dress of welcome to the Sophomore class? Who 
will forget the time when as Sophomores we 
wiped the fountain dry with the Freshmen? 

These are trifling things, to be sure, but these 
are the very things that will link our hearts 
to our Alma Mater. It is very strange and it 
is as true as it is strange, that little things inake 
the most lasting impressions. Gray-headed peo- 
ple are known to speak of some prank com- 
mitted in their childhood as if it happened but 
yesterday, whereas things very serious had been 
long forgotten; and when we will recall to mind 
our midnight escapades, we will also think of 
this beautiful spot away up in Vermont. Be it 
a thousand miles away from here, old or young, 
happy or, God forbid, unhappy, we shall ever 
think of the University of Vermont; we shall 
think of these beautiful grounds, where we spent 
the brightest and best of our years; we shall 
think of the Trustees of this College whose gen- 
erosity we shared; we shall think of the Faculty 
who inspired us with their learning and guided 
us with their counsel; we shall think of the 
“Mill.” the “Dorm,’ Williams Science Hall, 
Billings Library, the Statue of Lafayette and 
the whole campus. 

Istpor CoLopNy. 


IVY ORATION. 


Classmates and Friends: 


The circle of months has again completed its 
revolution and another anniversary of our col- 
lege life returns. For many weeks we have 
been looking forward with eager anticipation 
to this time, but now that it is here a tinge of 
sadness creeps over us. In a few days we sep- 
arate, perhaps never to all meet again. In the 
past we have been helped by the inspiration of 
our environment and associates; now we are 
thrown upon our own resources. Old U. V. M. 
has given us a good outfit for life’s journey, and, 
if we expect to win success, we must use it 
wisely and judiciously, relying however, upon 
our own initiative and energy. 

We have run the four years’ course of col- 
lege life; the goal is practically ours; we are 
victors, but instead of binding our heads with 
chaplets of ivy, we plant the vine to keep mem- 
ory forever green. In future years as succeed- 
ing classes gather in these halls, or stroll over 
these beautiful grounds and see the ivy pertin- 
aciously clinging to crack and crevice, their 
thoughts will unconsciously revert to the class 
that planted it. They will recall the successes 
and failures, the exultation and sorrow of their 
predecessors, .whose deeds have become inter- 
woven with the history of the college and need 


only some slight symbol to bring them out. No 
doubt they will recall the inception and found- 
ing of the Boulder Society and all that it signi- 
fies; they will see in vision the trophies won in 
college activities; they will remember the sad- 
ness of that first banquet and.the good resolu- 
tions resulting therefrom. 7 
Subjectively, as we return to the scenes of 
our youth it will require only the sight of the 
ivy to bring back a thousand tender recollec- 
tions. Our mistakes and follies will be presented 
as seen from the view point of experience; our 
interviews in the Committee rooms will be re- 
called; our convictions will be more firm that it 
is not always safe to judge a man’s ability simply 
by his standing in studies. ‘The whole series of 
events that occurred among these scenes will 
pass in rapid review. Not until that future time 
shall we appreciate the true significance of this 
beautiful custom which we perpetuate to-day. 
The crowning point of any plant’s life is 
the time when it puts forth blossoms and fruit. 


By these it is naturally reproduced. Until this 


event every force of nature is working to that 
end. The soil, the moisture, the sun—every- 
thing is preparing the final success. With the 
ivy it is a strange fact that flowers do not ap- 
pear until the vine has reached the top of the 
support upon which it is climbing. In this 
latitude that means a great deal. Every killing 
frost, every blighting ray of the sun, every 
drought retards just so much the consummation 
of the ivy’s life purpose. From these conditions 
we could draw many important lessons but I 
propose to deduct the one conclusion that there 
can be no real success without independent 
energy. 

The ivy teaches us that we should abandon 
our support as quickly as possible; that until we 
can rely upon our own resources, upon our own 
efforts, we shall never gain true success. ‘This 
is a lesson that applies to the undergraduate in 
college as well as to the graduate about to at- 
tempt the rugged path of life. 

As the Freshman gazes upon the ivy clad 
library for the first time, he should be inspired 
to pass through college on a clean record. One 
may succeed in being graduated by using trans- 
lations and by cheating in recitation and exam- 
ination; but at the end what will one have to 
show for one’s expenditure of time and money? 
By that course true success will not have been 
reached; the so-called student will have nothing 
that he can call his own; he can not reproduce 
his moral or intellectual being. 

A habit firmly rooted is hard to dislodge. ‘The 
ivy teaches us to beware of acquiring habits in 
our college days that will hinder us in future 
years. If we have formed the custom of inde- 
pendent work here, we are ready to move 
steadily on to the cherished ideals—the blossom- 
ing and fruiting. On the other hand if a man 
has become used to dependence in college he has 
to stop on the threshold and take his bearings; 
he is not ready for the struggle. To attain to 
that success to which we all look forward, we 
must first have an objective point, and then after 
listening to the advice of our elders and su- 
periors, perseveringly strive to become masters 
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of ourselves and of the situation, until finally 
we have sent forth the flowers of victory. 

Independent persevering energy animates and 
rouses to action the dormant faculties of man, 
and leads to the successful accomplishment of 
noble deeds and daring achievements. It has 
discovered continents, tunneled mountains, con- 
quered armies, captured cities, and revolution- 
ized the whole industrial and commercial world. 
Good fortune without effort has never made 
the man nor enabled him to attain greatness. 

As we depart we shall do well to bear ever 
in mind and imitate the patient struggle of the 
ivy to reach the top of its support, thereby ful- 
filling its object in life. “Each man makes his 
own statute, builds himself,’ and_ self-reliant 
energy is the motive power which secures his 
development and enables him to achieve suc- 
cess. 

Martin WAKEFIELD CHAFFEE. 


CLASS HISTORY. 


When the class of 1905 swooped down upon 
the city of Burlington, it was a bright and sunny 
day, in fact it was an ideal circus day. Even 
the oldest inhabitants declared that some of us 
looked almost human at times. It was rumored 
about that the class of 1905 was the brainiest 
and brawniest bunch of misfits that ever 
“hoofed up” the hill. But it is not the part of 
the Historian to concern himself with rumors 
however, and right here I would like to inform 
the world at large that the class of ’05 has had 
a hand not ‘only in making history, but in 
sophisticating a class of Sophomores who, in 
spite of the fact that they had already been in 
college one year, preserved a remarkable tinge 
of greenness. Although it is not considered 
modest to praise oneself, however, fairness and 
impartiality, two essentials of a historian, de- 
mand of me to give to Caesar what belongs to 
Caesar; to give praise where praise is due. 

The class of 1905 is conspicuous, not for the 
shining brilliancy of any of its individuals, as 
much as for the general roundness of the en- 
tire class. ‘Time has had a great hand in de- 
veloping this roundness, or rather broadness, of 
attainment. Many of those who have helped to 
wipe the campus with the “Sophs” and in turn 
the “Freshies” have fallen by the wayside. The 
“Committee on Studies’ has been called upon to 
help reduce the numbers from 124 to 44. 

Speaking of the “all aroundness” of our 
class, who of us has dared forget the strenuosity 
of Camp, who played on our class football team, 
and who, by the latest reports, has joined an 
expedition in search of the North Polen Or 
Ralph Stone, who attempted to hypnotize Archie 
Daniels, and is now selling a renovator for a 
debilitated condition of the nerves. Juanita 
Bassett testifies that it is the best stuff he has 
ever used, and it kept him from flunking. Then 
comes our long lost brother, the Rt. Rev. Dr. 
Fogg, who blew in from the Bay State, and who 
brought with him what is technically known as 
a Massachusetts thirst. We all recall Chewnie 


Towne, who cured a half-dozen “co-eds” of 
home sickness by telling them of his experi- 
ence at a summer hotel in the White Moun- 
tains, where he worked in the capacity of chef 
in a lunch-cart. Since Towne has announced 
his belief in the “Osler theory’ a _ general 
gloom of sadness has fallen upon “Hay Hill.” 

-I can thus go on and enumerate the variety 
of talent of which our class has been possessed, 
but time compels me to overlook some lights, 
however bright, such as Socrates Ruland, who 
believed that “knowledge was graft’ and who 
was an untiring advocate of Socialism. Too 
bad virtue is not always rewarded in this world, 
it would have been good for the eyesight to have 
seen an “A. B.” after Socks’ name. As it is, he 
is to-day a lesson from which every one should 
not fail to see the moral. 

bit, itnis, aSaae iit? that our class,., working 
shoulder to shoulder, has shown the material of 
which it is made up. I shall not dwell at length 
upon our football record, how we beat the 
Pcophs * 12utor0, vatdathe freshmen It to. 0. 
Ask the 1904 class, who can tell you all about it. 
Generosity demands of me not to boast of our 
victories. Suffice to say that they were many, 
and honorably won. 

With the class of ’o5 there came a spirit of 
innovation. We organized our class in our 
freshman year, and put the Sophs to the woods 
in the football game, class scrap, and cane rush. 
Through our entire four years we have fur- 
nished good material for Vermont’s athletic 
teams, and we have organized a “Senior Society.” 

Like all classes we have had our “ups” and 
“downs.’ We have had our hours of sunshine, 
and of sorrow, and as I am standing here now 
reviewing the history of our class, I can not re- 
frain from bringing to memory the sad and un- 
timely death of our honored class-mate, Nelson 
Pease Bond. It was the will of God, let us 
cherish his memory and we will have done all 
that mortal man can do. 

I have attempted in brief to review a portion 
of the history of our class, but in reality this 
history is now about to begin. We are about 
to depart and separate, but let us not forget to 
review the memories of our class. Let us not 
fail to come back to Vermont on her celebra- 
tions, and let us come back to our class re- 
unions. And lastly let us show the spirit which 
has always characterized the class of 1905, by 
our untiring loyalty to Vermont. 

Harry G. Hicks. 


ADDRESS TO UNDERGRADUATES. 


Undergraduates: 


Listen while I unburden myself of this load 
of advice. I do not expect any of you to take 
it but simply to keep up the good old college 
custom of an address to undergraduates is my 
one endeavor. So forgive me while I set a few 
sound waves quivering in the surrounding ether 
and if the waves splashing against your ear 
drums should convey any intelligence or wisdom 
to your somewhat dense intellects so much the 
better. 
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But seriously, undergraduates, there are many 
things which may well be brought to your at- 
tention and which we hope, you will take hold 
of and improve. 

The college year has on the whole been a 
good one. Vermont has started her second 
century of life well, and the undergraduates 
deserve credit for what they have done to help 
along their alma mater, as well as much blame 
for the things which they have left undone, 
nevertheless the fact remains that the year has 
been a very good one. Next year, however, 
should be better in every way. You will start in 
with a tremendous advantage over other years, 
since you will have one of the finest athletic 
fields in the country entirely campleted and 
waiting for the victories which we know are 
bound to take place upon it. Athletic enthusi- 
asm and the consequent increase of college 
spirit should surpass that of any former 
year. You have a fine field and there is no 
reason why every night when Vermont’s teams 
are practicing, a good sized crowd of loyal 
Vermont men should not stroll down to the 
field and encourage and help the ’Varsity can- 
didates out practicing. There is no reason 
why good second teams should not flourish and 
keep. the 
their positions. Class baseball should be made 
more’ of than at present and the ~Varsity track 
team should not lack candidates. Interscholastic 
meets should be held so that students in the 
preparatory schools throughout the state would 
come to Burlington and see our University and 
its beautiful surroundings and learn about Ver- 
mont. Then they would go back home and 
spread favorable reports and bring their friends 
here to college with them. 

One good maxim is to keep’ everything 
hustling. Don’t let college spirit drag and fail 
whenever there isn’t some athletic contest or 
‘some way to outwardly manifest it by shouting 
and cheering. You can show Vermont spirit in 
other ways. Talk up the college wherever you 
go and throw out of your midst the man who 
continually “knocks” and is always hanging 
back. 

More leaders are needed among the under- 
graduates; men who will take hold and keep 
things moving and it is up to you, juniors, to 
furnish the men. It is time for you to dis- 
cover the proper relation between class and col- 
lege spirit and also realize by the fate of your 
many dear departed classmates that the faculty 
still has as much power as ever. 

You will have to do some hard bohning next 
year if you hope to receive your sheepskin, for 
you could hardly expect the faculty to allow 
you to go out into the world as graduates of 
Vermont with the knowledge of your subjects 
which you now possess. ‘Take a brace, feel that 
you now are seniors and need more dignity and 
less “kidishness” than ever before. 

If you keep on at your present rate of study 
“Papa” Edson and the Rev. Mr. Russell with 
perhaps a co-ed or-two, will constitute your 
doleful diploma-drawing delegation next June. 
And if by good fortune the rest of you should 
work the “squeeze play’ on the Faculty and 
score a sheepskin we should not be surprised to 


’Varsity men hustling to hold down: 


see you on your commencement day go in through 
the wrong door down at “The Strong” from 
force of habit and so postpone the exercises in- 
definitely. 

But seriously, 1906, you will be seniors in two 
days, and you have an obligation laid upon you 
to be examples, good helpful examples to the 
underclass men, and to keep Vermont on the 
high plane where she belongs. 

And to you’ so soon to be juniors we would 
say one word. Keep an eye on the underclass- 
men and don’t develop the habits of study which 
1906 has fallen into. Men are sent to college 
with the hope and expectation that before they 
are through the edges will be ground off ana 
their boorishness eliminated. So do not disap- 
point fond parents who expectantly await the 
result but grind and polish the freshmen till 
they have the semblance of college men and if 
it can’t be done in one year remember that a 
sophomore is not the lordly boy he thinks he is 
and do not be afraid to bring -him down to 
earth with a bump once in a while. 

Nineteen hundred and eight, keep going, and 
see if you cannot graduate a larger percent 
of your original number than any class so far. 
Remember that you will have freshmen to roll 
around next fall and keep them under you if 
you can; if you can’t we are sorry for you. 

And now to all of the undergraduates just 
one word—Pull together, all of you, for old 
Vermont. If you are an athlete play your hard- 
est and don’t give in, or lose heart, if you are 
not athletic stand back of your teams and show 
them by your attendance and cheering that you 
are behind them. ; 

If you are musical, literary or have ability at 
debating, remember that these phases of col- 
lege life should be entered into and supported as 
heartily as athletics. 

Continue the good custom started this year of 
smokers and get the alumni to come to them 
and make them more interested in undergradu- 
ate matters. 

If you see that a thing is going wrong stop it 
before it goes too far. Foster in your -hearts 
a spirit loyal to Vermont and take for your 
motto this imperative: Jump into things, keep 
going, and do your best. 

CHARLES ARTHUR SMITH. 


~ 6S 


THE POWER OF AN IDEAL. 


In all ages men have lived and died, fought 
an suffered. They have lived to themselves and 
they have lived to others and they have died 
for truth. They have been tortured beyond the 
strength of body to bear or mind to keep sanity. 
If one asks the reason for these sufferings and 
struggles the only one which can be given is 
the difference in the ideals of men. 


Does a man set his heart upon political power? 


upon being the boss of a crowd? ‘Then he will 
contrive, scheme, plot, almost sell his own soul 
even, to win his ends. There is always some 
faction which is beyond his control and some 
leadership to which he cannot come. ‘To some 
extent, however, he does win, but at what a 
cost of body, mind, and soul! All have been 


——————— 
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bartered for self-advancement. His scheme of 
life was of a universe which revolved about 
famseli as a center. Does a man make gold 
his god and bow down to it and worship it? 
Some day he will find that the foundation was 
of sand and it will topple over and crush him. 
~ There is an ideal of order, right government, 
and just laws which restrains the fury and pas- 
sions of men. A French writer says that if 
this were not so “we would be in constant ap- 
prehension, the one of the other, we would pass 
among men as among lions, and we would never 
for an instant feel sure of ‘our lives, our for- 
tunes, or our sacred honor.’” 

It was the ideal of a victorious France which 
led Joan of Arc to victory at Orleans and en- 
abled her so steadily and triumphantly to mount 
the funeral pyre at Rouen. Napoleon,.so long 
as he followed the ideals of Liberty, Fraternity 
and Equality, was a great man. He was living 
for the good of a nation, but as soon as he be- 
gan to follow the light of his selfish ambition 
his power began to wane. 

Abraham Lincoln’s ideal was a high and 
noble one: that of a united land, of a union in 
which there should be no north nor south, east 
nor west, and this ideal he kept ever before his 
eyes, by it guiding his steps. He lived for others 
and in his life there was never the reproach of 
self-sufficiency.. He forgot self, and what can be 
more fine and true than the simple goodness 
which can do this? . 

The ideal which builds up, which helps others, 
which forgets self, which forms character, is the 
ideal which endures, and it is only this which 
can truly be called an ideal. To be enduring it 
must be capable of infinite expansion, it cannot 
be confined to earth and the four score and ten 
years of a man’s life, but must be capable of 
continuing in process of realization to all eter- 
nity. 

Were it not for the power of an ideal in us 
what would we be but mechanisms existing from 
day to day with no uplift, no vision for the 
future? There would then be no incentive, no 
reason for self-sacrifice, truth, goodness, or life 
even. _We would be only mere clods. It is 
this power of a broadening ideal which brings 
us ever nearer to the realization of the best 
that is possible to us. All else is but the shadow 
of a dream. It is the spiritual power which 
quickens our clay; the power of which Shak- 
spere wrote: 


“That spirit of his 
In aspiration lifts him from the earth.” 


Each man falls short of his ideals and this is 
best, for if they were accomplished there would 
be no more upward striving, no more vision, An 
ideal is always ahead of us, but it is no will-o- 
the-wisp flitting here and there, leading us into 
byways and crossroads; it is the clear radiance 
of a star that shines ever before us to lead us 
onward and upward to greater desires and as- 
pirations. Even if our. ideals can never be real- 
ized here, this should not deter us from high 
and noble endeavor, for though we may not 
attain to them, we may, through striving and 
through growth, gains some nearer approach, 


And the power of an ideal is just the impulse of 
the spiritual working itself out in our lives, 
urging and leading us on to higher summits and 
wider horizons of goodness and truth. 

Eruer W. CHAPMAN. 


BOULDER ORATION, 


Could our Boulder speak, no doubt it would 
tell us of unseen lands, could we read its story 
on its face, the tale would be of. unknown ages; 
but it is silent,—silent as the tomb, and only the 
imagination can reveal to us what it was or 
whence it came. Its early life is shrouded in 
mystery. 

Of its later career, however, I will tell you 
something. During the construction of the 
Central Vermont Railroad in 1848, at West 
Hartford, Vt., a pot-hole, 17 feet deep was dis- 
closed in blasting. The fissure leading to it 
from the surface of the rock was 6 feet in 
length. Side by side within this hole, lay two 
granite boulders. Here they had rested for 
ages, swept by raging torrents of water, wearing 
each year a little deeper into the ledge, until the 
combined forces of rock and water had ground 
them to a perfect shape. Closer examination 
showed that the boulders were of different com- 
position than the surrounding rocks. They had 
been brought from some _ far-distant spot; 
snatched from their home in the icy North, 
borne in the lap of a glacier, slowly through 
countless ages, they had journeyed ever south- 
ward, seeking the land of sunshine and flowers. 
But man, more cruel than the elements, stopped 
their onward march and changed, forever, their 
destiny. 

When the blast uncovered the boulders the 
workmen, ignorant of their value, dumped them 
into a neighboring ditch. They were rescued, 
however, by the engineers in charge of the work, 
who recognized them as rare specimens of na- 
tare’s ‘Handicraft. Pfof. Hitchcock, of Dart- 
mouth College examined them and choosing the 
larger and more perfect of the two, announced 
his intention of moving it to Hanover. But Gov. 
Payne, then president of the railroad, asserted 
his claim to it and had it brought to Burlington 
where it was placed on the spot which it now 
occupies. 

As in former years, so until quite recently has 
the Boulder been a wanderer. Often attacked 
by restlessness, it would take journeys shorter 
than formerly and much more rapid. To the 
hash-house, to the chapel, to the museum,— 
everywhere it would wander from time to 
time,—still intent on new lands, new _ sights, 
as when it first came from the frigid North. 

Now all is changed. You Boulder,—you who 
have endured through so many ages have you 
now suddenly grown old, changed as it were 
in a single night from a wandering pilgrim to a 
silent motionless rock? Why have you ceased 
your travels? 


And thus the Boulder replies: 
“Far from distant countries have I come 
And many ages in the journey spent 
That here at old Vermont | might remain 
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And teach her youth the lesson of my life. _ 

From my hard substance read the message grim ; 

You, too, as firm as adamant must be, 

Unyielding face the toils throughout your life 

Nor turn aside from what obstructs your path. 

And from my surface, round and smooth and 
bright, 

This in your heart eer cherish lovingly; 

*Tis time alone will mould the character, 

The world’s rough touch, a man from ‘being’ 
made. 

Not at a bound may he life’s ladder climb, 

But slowly, round by round, through work and 
sacrifice.” 


Thus the Boulder concluded. And I could 
understand why he had ceased his journeys, for 
now on him there rests another burden. He has 
become the foundation of our new Senior So- 
ciety to which his name has been given. The 
purpose of the Boulder Society is to strengthen 
college spirit, purify class politics, and strive 
in every way for the betterment of Vermont. 
Its members are chosen from both fraternity and 
non-fraternity men, as representatives of the 
Senior Class. The only qualification for mem- 
bership is that the man chosen shall be one of 
those who have done the most for Vermont. 
And who is he? By what standards shall he 
be judged? He is not the man who buries 
himself in books nor he who forgets his studies 
to follow athletic lines; not the man who runs 
his class by a Tammany ring nor he whio stands 
entirely aloof from class activities. In none of 
these does the Boulder Society find its ideal. 
But in the man whose interest is for Vermont, 
who develops his talents, be they one or many, 
to the utmost, and moreover, never forgets that 
other activities exist outside his own abilities. 
The student studies but he never neglects athletic 
interests. The athlete wins fame for his college 
only while realizing that the nobler purpose is 
in the-class-room. In a word, the Boulder So- 
ciety looks to a many-sided development—the 
man who does the best he can for Vermont in 
all ways. 

The co-operation of such men can do in- 
calculable good for Vermont. ‘There are such 
men in every class. They must be united. ‘The 
purpose of the Society is this—to improve the 
spirit of the college, to unite class-feeling, frater- 
nity discord, and personal antagonism in a 
great, all-enveloping love for Vermont. When 
this is paramount, the college must improve. 
The success or failure rests on the future mem- 
bers. If they live up to the standard by which 
they are elected, all will be well; otherwise fail- 
ure dark and dismal. 

From this we may understand why the Boulder 
has ceased his journeys. It is indeed well that 
he did not reach the South, it is well that he 
no longer visits chapel, museum and hash-house. 
His world-wanderings over, he has settled down 
to a life of noble endeavor. He is the noble 
foundation of a noble Society. May they have 
long life and prosperity. Success to the Boulder, 
success to the Society and above all success to 
Vermont. 


L. H. Newron. 


CLASS POEM. 


Within the heart of every striving youth 

Who wakes to life’s fair opportunity, 

Doth lurk, hid from the common gaze in truth 
The purposed goal of true nobility. 


The highest end is not great wealth to gain, 
Nor even yet for wide renown to sue; 

If that were all, our tasks indeed were vain, 
Our ideals hopeless, our attainments few. 


To some of us perchance, Fate may decree 
A place of high estate, with honors rife, 
But yet, for each and all who will, shall be 
The guerdons of a pure and noble life. 


The band of men and women strong and true, 
Who spite of hardships dire have gathered here, 
Have worked and struggled with this end in. 

view, 
To grow in strength and wisdom every year. 


The end for which we strove these long years 
Is not past attained when our degrees were won, 
The end is not yet reached till at the last 
The lessons in the school of life are done. 


The years we've spent within these classic 
walls 

Are but the gate which opens to the way 

Of life’s broad path, where duty calls 

To action in the thickest of life’s fray. 


The conning of a page of classic lore 

And seeking out Minerva’s fairest gem 
The delving into science’s richest store, 
The solving of some baffling theorem; 


Are but first lessons in the school of life 
Where deeper truths than these are ours to 
learn, . 


Where only patient effort wins the strife, 


Where naught but service priceless titles earn. 


As winged bird far upward through the blue 

Speeds onward ever toward the blazing sun 

Nor stops nor stays, till from our mortal view 

The last faint trace through trackless space is 
gone, 


So we, like ancient Seer, will follow on, 

Led by the lodestar of ambition high, 

On fluttering wing of boundless hope soar on 

Till God’s best gift within our grasp shall lie. 
AuicE M. DurFEE. 


The 101st Commencement opened Sat- 
urday evening with the Kingsley prize 
speaking. Prof. Tupper presided. ‘The 
judges, The Rev. George Y. Bliss, Joseph 
Auld and P. O. Ray, awarded first prize 
to R. R. Tuttle ’o8, of Rutland, second to 
C. H. Copeland ’08, of Adams, Mass., 
and third to J. H. Hewett ’o7 of Gouver- 
neur, N. Y. The program follows: 
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MUSIC. 


mouere Lite March, .,.......0.00- Frantzen 
FRESHMEN. 

1. America’s Heroic Age..Rufus Choate 
Henry Chase Brownell. 

2. The Race Problem, ..Henry W. Grady 
Charles Henry Copeland. 

8. Memorial Day Address,..John D. Long 

Levi Pease Smith. 


MUSIC. : 
“Beaumarie’ (Caprice Gavotte) 
Carnes 
4. Protest Against Sentence as of a 
DIEGO Tomine Gis. icieiols ss «+3: Robert Emmet 
Harold Bowker Swasey. 
5. The Amnesty of Jefferson Davis, 
James G. Blaine 
Riford Robert Tuttle. 


MUSIC. 
Selection, ‘‘The Isle of Spice,”’ 
Jerome 
SOPHOMORES. 
1. Marcus Pleads for Mercia, 
Anonymous 
Wilfred Allam Barlow. 
2. Justice to Benedict Arnold, 
EH. M. Drury 
James Harry Hewitt. 
BME FORO IIERCOMUA TINIS O02 505c cies oes BH. Allen 
John James Murphy. 
MUSIC. 
“Inzemar- (interme7zo)........ Penney 


4. The American Woman, Frances E. 

Willard, .. Sen. Albert J. Beveridge 
Guy Milton Page. 

6 Charles Summer, ........ Carl Schurz 


Baccalaureate Sermon. 


Pres. Buckham delivered the sermon to 
the graduating class Sunday afternoon in 
the College St. Church. The Seniors of 
the academical department had seats on 
one side of the center aisle, while the 
class from the medical college was seated 
on the other. A double quartette led the 
singing and Mrs. Howes gave a solo. 
The reading of scripture and the prayer 
were by the Rey. G. Glenn Atkins. 

Pres, Buckham’s text was “We know 
that all things work together for good to 
them that love God.” 


MONDAY, JUNE, 26. 


ALUMNAE RECEPTION. 


From four till six o'clock in the after- 
noon the Alumnae club of the University 
tendered a reception at Grassmount to 
the ladies and women graduates of the 


University and the ladies of the faculty. 
The rooms were tastefully decorated with 
college colors of green and gold. Be- 
cause of the inclement weather the attend- 
ance was not as large as was hoped. 
Those present were received by Miss Effie 
Moore, president of the Club, Mrs. M. 
H. Buckham, Mrs. M. F. Norton -and 
Miss Florence Burdick. Refreshments 
were served. 


SIGMA PHI RECEPTION. 


The members of the Sigma Phi Society 
tendered a reception to the graduating 
class and friends at Sigma Phi place from 
four to six o'clock, which was largely at- 
tended by members of the class and the 
visiting alumni. 


SENIOR PROMENADE, 


The Senior prom was held in the Bil- 
lings Library, a large crowd being in at- 
tendance. Before the dance, Wilder’s or- 
chestra rendered a short program. 

The ‘reception committee consisted of 
Prof. and Mrs. J. F). Goodrich, Prof. and 
Mrs. W. H. Freedman, Mir. and Mrs. A. 
C. Whiting, Miss Emma Bean and Fred 
B. Wright. The.promenade committee 
was composed of Fred Bonar Wright, 
Charles Arthur Smith, Leslie Hunt New- 
ton, George West Ainsworth and Miss 
Emma Potter Bean. The artistic dance 
orders were leather covered, and had an 
engraving of the Billings library on the 
front cover. After a grand march at 
8:30, following the orchestral program, 
dancing continued until-one o’clock. 


TUESDAY, JUNE 27. 


SENIOR WALK. 


Dame nature deigning to smile for a 
short time ‘Tuesday morning, the mem- 
bers of the graduating class went on 
their postponed class walk. Shortly after 
eight o'clock about thirty members of the 
class assembled on the library steps and 
marched to Lafayette’s statue, which they 
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clothed with the customary cap and gown. 
The class ivy was next planted on the 
west side of the Billings Library, each 
member of the class assisting in the 
planting. The class then made calls on 
Professors Goodrich, Merrill, Hills, 
Votey, Emerson, Stetson, Daniels, Jones, 
Brett and Butterfield. Each professor 
had some parting advice to give, some in- 
cidents to relate or some stories to tell, 
and all wished the students the best of 
success. | 


Prise rA “KAPPA: 


Following” the class walk Tuesday 
morning, the annual meeting of the Phi 
Beta Kappa Society of the - University 
was held. . The report ofthe treasurer, 
Dr. Lyman Allen, was read and accepted, 
showing that the finances of the Society 
were in good condition. The principal 
business was the election of officers for the 
ensuing year. With one exception the 
officers for the past year were re-elected. 
Miss Lucy F. Burdick found it necessary 
to resign as corresponding secretary, ow- 
ing to her absence from the country and 
Miss E.. Mabel Brownell was elected to 
fill her place. The officers for the year 
are therefore as follows = 

President—Prof. J. E. Goodrich, ’53. 

Vice-president—J. H. Converse, ’61. 

Registrar—The Rey. G. Y. Bliss, D. 
DeeRo: 

Corresponding Secretary 
Brownell, ’or. 

Treasurer—Dr. Lyman Allen, ’93. 

Following the business meeting the 
members of the Senior class who were 
on Mionday evening elected members of 
the Society, were initiated. 


EF. Mabel 


ASSOCIATE ALUMNI. 


The annual meeting of the associate 
alumni was held in the College Chapel, 
AielO 130...) Lhe timectine, was called. to 
order by the President, Chas. A. Catlin, 
Treasurer Stearns reported a balance of 
$60.66 in the treasury. Prof. Goodrich, 


chairman of the obituary committee, gave 
the necrological report. A committee 
was appointed to confer with the trustees 
concerning the method of representation 
of alumni on the board. 


ALUMNI BREAKFAST. 


The Alumni breakfast was held in the 
gymnasium at 12:45. Charles A. Catlin 
presided. Among the speakers were the 
Rev. George W. Winch, the Rev. A. W. 
Clark, Ex-Gov. Woodbury, the Rev. E. 
C. Bass and Robert A. Lawrence. Prof. 
Howes presented the report of the Centen- 
nial Endowment Fund committee. 


MEETING OF ATHLEDIC ASSOCIATION. 


At the close of the Alimimigirednricpea 
meeting of the athletic association was 
held. The following officers were re- 
elected: President, Elias Lyman, class of 
"70; vice-president, Prof. N. F. Merrill. 
Dr. Lyman Allen refused to accept a re- 
election as treasurer, and Dr. C. H. Beech- 
er, Med., 1900, was elected” treasumer ; 
Hugh H. Watson was elected secretary. 
No other business of importance was 
transacted. 


ALUMNAE CLUB. 


A good number of the women of the 
college met in the Williams Science Hall 
at the close of the Alumni Breakfast. Miss 
I\ffie Moore was elected chairman of the 
day and Miss Mary Bates was chosen 
secretary. The committee on organiza- 
tion, which consists of .Mrs. Hodge, 
Mrs. Forbes and Mirs. Deyett, reported 
to the meeting that a temporary organiza- 
tion known as the U. V. M. Alumnae Club 
had been formed and three meetings held 
during the past year. The committee al- 
so recommended that the organization be 
made permanent. ‘The report of the com- . 
mittee was accepted but definite action 
vas postponed until later, and the meeting 
was adjourned, subject to the call of the 
chairman. 


am -- * + 
- _ 
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Fraternity Reunions. 


KAPPA ALPHA THETA. 


The Kappa Alpha Theta Society met 
at their rooms on North Prospect street 
with a good attendance of undergradu- 
ates and alumnae. Mrs. Mary M. Deyett 
acted as toastmistress and a number of 
toasts were responded to. Caterer Coon 
served refreshments. 


DELTA DELTA DELTA. 


About 30 members of Delta Delta Delta 
Sorority gathered around the festive 
board at the residence of Miss Eva Jones 
on South Union street. Miss Florence 
| Douglass ’02, acted as toastmistress and 
the following young ladies responded to 
toasts: Miss Ethel Chapman, ’05; Miss 
Daisy Enright, ’05; Miss Delia Harding, 
04; Miss Mary Joslyn, ’06; Miss Ida 
Kennedy, ’08, and Miss Alice Fox, ’08. 
A large number of alumnae were present. 


DELTA SIGMA. 


Delta Sigma Fraternity held its annual 
commencement reunion and spread at the 
fraternity room on Church street. Will- 
iam Mulheron, ’04, acted as toastmaster 
and toasts were responded to by G. W. 
Ainsworth, ’05; P. M. Walsh, ’04; V. A. 
Pajecyo5; © He Corey, 07; J. C. O'Neil, 
foo; J, H. Hewitt, ’07, and C. 5. Pome- 
roy, 04. A pleasant feature of the even- 
ing was the reading of letters from many 
of the Alumni who were unable to at- 
tend the commencement. 


rit A. PSI. 


The Delta Psi Fraternity held its an- 
nual reunion at the fraternity house on 
South Prospect street. 
Alumni were present: J. E. Goodrich, 
53; A. W. Clark, ’55; Henry Ballard, 
61; EB. H. Powell, 64; A. W. Clark, ’65; 
See ward, 05; H. O.. Wheeler, '67; 
Robert Roberts, 69; C. W. Brownell, °70; 
G. W. Winch, ’7o; S. F. Emerson, Yale, 
72: D. C. Hawley, 78; G. B. Catlin, ‘80; 
EF. T. Kidder, ’80; W. C. Clark, ’85; G. 


The following. 


L. Wheelock, 87; E. S. Isham, ’89; M. 
LL. Powell, “89; J. H. Macomber, ’oo; 
Hee Noyes, 033 Cr E. .Lamb)’93;/B. 
H. Hill, ’95; E. L. Ingalls, ’96; G. M. 
Pea On 1k Hep rlazeni.’97;. WS, 
Beam? ‘985°C.1 B, Brownell, ’993.R.: A. 
Inemmneticey..0O3) RY 1) Page} ’99; D:iH. 
Somoner./00 3H 20W~ Hubbard; ’oo; O: 
G. Wheeler, 00; G. H. Kirkpatrick, ’o1; 
Gee, Lee tion G: 1. Hutchinson, ’o2'; 
Tee, Wheeler 02; Fi. -P. Gulick; ’03; 
C.F. Worthen, ’03; H. O. Wheeler, Jr., 


b) 


O4. 
RECEPTION IN AFTERNOON. 


Tuesday afternoon a largely attended 
reception was given at the Delta Psi house 
to the members of the Fraternity and 
friends. The guests were received by 
Prof. and Mrs. J. E. Goodrich, Mrs. E. 
H. Powell and F. E. Beckley. Mrs. H. 
F. Perkins, Mrs. C. EF. Lamb, Miss Ger- 
trude Powell, Miss Julia Smith, Miss 
Edmunds and Miss Grace Hutchinson 
presided over the refreshment tables, and 
music was furnished by the Romao or- 
chestra. 


DIGMEA® PEL. 


The 60th annual reunion of the Alpha 
of Vermont of Sigma Phi was held at the 
Sigma Phi place, with about 4o in at- 
tendance. Dr. Charles Denison of Den- 
ver presided at the banquet and Judge 
W. H. Bliss of Middlebury was the poet. 
Speeches were made by and letters read 
from a number of members. 


LAMBDA IOTA. 


The Lamba Iota Society held its 69th 
annual reunion at the Society’s hall. The 
usual literary program was carried out 
in a very pleasing manner. Horace K. 
Tenney, ’80, of Chicago, Il, delivered 
the oration. After the literary exercises 
the members adjourned to Dorn’s Cafe, 
where the annual banquet was_ served. 
Among the Alumni present were Dr. E. 
GiBasseicg; Dro C. P. Thayer, 64> E. 
Haeiast. Sy Hil Ko ‘Penney ‘Boye. “A; 
Brodie, 86; B, W. Abbey, ‘91; H, M. 
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McIntosh, ‘90; W. H. Englesby, ‘94; W. 
QO. Lane, ’95; C. H. Senter, ’o2, and H. 
C. Clement, ‘04. 


The 26th Alumni banquet of Phi Delta 
Theta was held at the Hotel Burlington. 
S. Hollister Jackson ‘98 acted as toast- 
master, A large number of the Alumni 
were. present. 


Dedication of Medical College. 


The most important event of Alumni 
Day in the U. V. M. commencement ex. 
ercises was the dedication of the new 
building for the College of Medicine of 
the University. It was planned to hold 
the dedicatory exercises on the steps lead- 
ing to the main entrance of the building, 
but shortly after four o'clock gathering 
clouds foretold a shower and the exer- 
cises were, in consequence, held in the in- 
terior of the new structure in the amphi- 
theatre on the second floor. An assem- 
blage of people, which completely filled 
the apartment, gathered for the occasion. 
Seated in the front of the amphitheatre 
were the speakers, members of the board 
of trustees and of the medical faculty, 
besides other visitors. 

The order of exercises was as follows, 
President M. H. Buckham presiding: 

Presentation of the building by the 
building committee through the dean, Dr. 
H. C. Tinkham. 

Acceptance of the building by Presi- 
dent M. H. Buckham, 

Dedicatory prayer by the Rt. Rev. A. 
8 NOB ETO BB 

History of the Medical Department, 
University of Vermont, by Dr. A. F. A. 
King. 

Dedicatory address by Dr. J. H. Wood- 
ward of New York. 


Future Plans of Graduates. 
Many members of the Senior class have 
already decided on their life work as fol- 
lows; Heath, law school; Beckley, Cross, 


Austin & Ireland Lumber Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Hulett, Columbian Marble Co., 
Rutland; Worthen, New York City; 
Ward, Newton, Mott and Eastman, chem- 
istry; Colodny, Brooklyn; Whitcomb, 
post-graduate work; Allen, farm manu- 
facturing; Helyar, Ainsworth, Chapman, 
Campbell and Bates, agriculture; Buchan- 
an and Bickford, Westinghouse Co., 
Pittsburg; Wright and Billings, General 
Electric Co., Schenectady; Washburn, 
Wyman and Bassett, electrical engineer- 
ing; ‘Towne, electric lighting foreman; 
Perkins, Chaffee, Miss Bean, Miss Rey- 
nolds, Miss Metcalf, Miss Clifford, Miss 
Chapman, Miss Durfee and Miss Shil- 
vock, teaching; Miss Southwick, post- 
eraduate work; Sault and Barrett, me- 
chanical draftsmen. 


Elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 


The Phi Beta Kappa Society have 
elected eight members from the Senior 
class. The list, arranged alphabetically, is 
as follows: 

Roy Orville Buchanan, BE. E.; Mae 
Louise Clifford, Cl.; Alice Margaret Dur- 
fee, L. S.; Martha Reynolds, L. $:.; Leon 
Herbert Sault, C. E.; Sylvia Sophia Shil- 
vock, L. S.; Mabel Louise Southwick, 
Cl.; Ralph Piper Ward, Ch. They were 
duly initiated. 


Degrees Conferred. 


Bachelors of Art—Martin Wakefield 
Chaffee of Morrisville, Mae Louise Clif- 
ford, cum laude, of Burlington, Everett 
Valentine Perkins of Bridgewater Cor- 
ners, Mabel Louise Southwick, cw. laude, 
of Burlington. 

Bachelors of Philosophy—Emma _ Pot- 
ter Bean of Milton, Frank Ernest Beckley 
of Barre, Ethel Watkins Chapman of 
Sutton, Isador Colodny of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., Alice Margaret Durfee, cum laude, of 
Burlington, Daisy Maude Enright of 
Windsor, Lee Harris Hulett of Granville, 
N. Y., Amy Emily Metcalf of Williston, 
Martha Lorine Reynolds, cum laude, of 
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Bellows’ Falls, Sylvia Sophia Shilvock, 
cum laude, of St. Albans, Ernest Nelson 
Worthen of Barre. 

Bachelors of Science in Civil Engineer- 
ing (in absentia)—Thomas Riley Barrett 
of Adams, Mass., Leon Herbert Sault, 
cum laude, of Randolph. 

Bachelors of Science in Electrical Fin- 
gineering — Alfred James Bassett of 
Taunton, Mass., Harold Calvin Bickford 
of Mountain View, Cal., Elroy Sumner 
Billings of Stowe, Roy Orville Buchanan, 
cum laude, West Glover, John Joseph 
aceon burlineton, Charles Arthur 
Smith of West Rutland, Nehemiah Alva- 
rado ‘Towne of Hardwick, Walter Henry 
Washburne of Woodstock, Fred Bonar 
Wright of Burlington and Frank Thomas 
Wyman of Manchester. 

Bachelors of Science in Chemistry—- 
Albert Sherman Eastman of New Haven, 
Everett Hiram Mott of Yazoo City, Miss., 
Leslie Hunt Newton of Alburgh, Ralph 
Piper Ward of Burlington, Leon Rodgers 
_ Whitcomb of Lowell, Mass., and Leland 
Mason Willey of Derby. 

Bachelors of Science in Agriculture— 
George West Ainsworth of South Royal- 
ton, Henry Vincent Allen of South 
Shaftsbury, Vincent Alfred Bates of Fast 
Barre, Norris William Chapman of Lud- 
low, Bertrand Junius Eno of Hinesburgh, 
William Monroe Gambell of Barnard, 
Harley Willis Heath of Montpelier, 
Frank George Helyar of Brattleboro and 
Richard Thomas Patterson of Newbury 
Center. 

Bachelor of Science in Economics— 
‘Harry Grindrod Hicks of Burlington. 
Masters of Arts—John Nelson Harvey, 
» Ph, B., 1902 of Montpelier, E. V. Good- 
rich, °78 (honorary) of Syracuse, N. Y. 

Masters of Science—Carlton Dexter 
Howe, A. B., 1898, of Essex Junction, 
Leonard Pearson Sprague, B. S., 1902, of 
East Randolph. 

Doctors of Medicine—Burdett Loomis 
Arms of Brookline, Mass., Elmer Joseph 
Barney of Berlin, N. H., Bayard Taylor 
Blake of Nicholville, N. Y., Bird Joseph 
Arthur Bombard of Keeseville, N. Y., 
Albert Wellington Bridge of Frelighs- 


burg, P. Q., Alfred Mitchell Butterfield 
of North Troy, George Delbert Buxton 
of Burlington, William Alfred Cassidy 
of Rutland, William Henry Clancy of 
Marlboro, Mass., Harry Howard Cloud- 
man, A. B., of Burlington, Robert Em- 
mett Conlin of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Al- 
den Vernon Cooper of Lewiston, Me., 
Linn Henry Corey of Woodstock, Charles 
Augustus Davis of Berne, N. Y., Thomas 
i apinan- Denne sot Waterloo, N.. Y., 
Arnold Allen Denton of Upper Jay, N. 
Y., Grydie W. Dickinson of Fairfield, 
Alson David Ferris of South Hero, Clin- 
ton Fifield Gale of Barre, Frederick Henry 
Gebhardt of Utica, N. Y., Harley Syl- 
vester Herrick of Herrick, Ralph Wilson 
meeyt Ololen Yann. Y., Leshe Herbert 
Huggard of Henderson Corner, N. B., 
John Hughes of Norwalk, Conn., Abbott 
Trask Hutchinson, A. B., of Burlington, 
Tracy Keeler Johnson of Greene, N. Y., 
ianiclas|ohne Keelan’ of. Utica, N.. Y., 
Walter Lamson Kelso, B. L., of New 
Boston, N. H., Edward Anthony Ken- 
nedy of St. Albans, George LeRoy Knapp 
of Ticonderoga, N. Y., Edmund Rush- 
more Lape of Fair Haven, John Mathew 
Mangan of Rutland, Joseph Taney Mc- 
Ginity of Shoreham, Patrick Joseph Mc- 
Kenzie of Burlington, Alvah Vernon 
Mills of Boston, Mass., James LaSalle 
Miner of St. Johnsbury, William Hayes 
Mitchell of Burlington, Roy Sidney 
Morse, Ph. B., of Montpelier, John 
Charles Murphy of Richmond, Charles 
Norman Perkins of Burlington, Weston 
Henry Rice of Burlington, Leon Loyal 
Samson of Nicholville, N. Y., Thomas 
Ahern Shaughnessy, A. B., of. Bellows 
Falls, Lewis Henry Taft of Burlington, 
John Martin Wheeler, A. B., of Burling- 
ton, Harold Lyman Williamson of Bris- 
tol, Laforest Julian Wright of Lewiston, 
Me. 

Announcement was then made of the 
honor list in both departments as fol- 
lows: 

SENIOR HONOR LIST. 


General high standing—Mabel Louise 
Southwick, Sylvia Sophia Shilvock, Leon 
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Herbert Sault, Alice Margaret Durfee, 
Mae Louise Clifford, Roy Orville Buchan- 
an and Martha Lorine Reynolds. 


Special Honors. 


German—lIsador Colodny. 
Philosophy—Martha Lorine Reynolds. 
Economics—Lee Harris Hulett. 
Edward Haight Phelps Prize in Civil 
Engineering—Leon Herbert Sault. 
Medical Faculty Prizes for Special 
Merit in Medicine—Honor Men—Albert 
Wellington Bridge, Leon Loyal Samson, 
John Martin Wheeler, A. B., Laforest 
Julian Wright and Clinton Fifield Gale. 
First prize—Albert Wellington Bridge. 
Second prize—Leon Loyal Samson. 


Base Ball. 
COLUMBIA 6, VERMONT o. © 


Vermont finished a most successful 
baseball season on Thursday, June 8; by 
defeating Columbia by the score of 6 to 
g. This was the fifteenth victory out of 
twenty-one games played. 


Captain Woodward pitched the nine 
innings, striking out six men, passing 


three, and allowing six hits. Bradtke oc- 
cupied the box for Columbia for three 
innings. He was a little wild, and in th 
fourth, after Whit had pounded out 
two-bagger, Captain Tyler called him in 
to the bench, and proceeded to hand out 
some from his own assortment. His 
string of curves was not as effective as it 
had been reported. Vermont scored four 
runs in his first inning, and made two 
more scores before finishing the game. 
Bradtke and Tyler passed three men, hit 
three, fanned two, and gave eight hits. 
Thomas started in to hold down first, 
but as he was a little nervous, was re- 
moved to the left garden. After getting 
acclimated there, he played a steady, cool 
game. Whitney covered first, and put 
up a mighty good game. Grow made a 
clever catch of a difficult foul back of 
third and a sensational stop of a hard 
drive. Woodward pitched heady ball, and 


tp <P 


ate) 


fielded his position as though he had al- 
ways played there. 

Columbia scored twice in the first inn- 
ing on two hits and two errors. Vermont 
had a bad inning again in the fifth, when 
Columbia ran in four scores on five er- 
rors, a scratch hit, and one double. 

The score by innings follows: 


VERMONT. 
ab. r. bh. tb. po. a. e. 
Rollison.-Zb*~ 4 seo eee 3 °°3- {sae 6 
WHR Ae SL oe ee 4 1 3S Srsue2tiz 
WV DOG WANG. O70 Ue | scan ee & O78. As 7! 
in a ay Cee ae 2 1. iowa 
Whitney, 1. f. & ib... 22-3 ce Me ee ee RT 
Baby! JON.2 22 ist 4c. ee > OL loa Pee ee el 
Grow, sb ose. 2s. +,- eee 2 (41, 0.3 4 a 2 
Thomas. 1b € 1 f....2..86 4 OD ae ae om 
Meciver, rr: fT ....: 223 4°41 4) Siete 
Totals... 3. i.e. eee 30. 9 & 15.27 16..7 

COLUMBIA. 
ab. r. bh. tb. po. a. e. 
Fitzgerald, ¢ \f 5... Waa A 2 eee OF 
' Saunders; *1 -f£.... 2. =e $ 4.2 ou 
Collins’ 5: 5s. aa to «a0 ee 4°:0 -4Aeitee “a OD 
Kenney, Tr. £ .....0o¢59 a 1.0 BOs 2-.2506 
Armstrong, 2b ....52.008 4 Wh BaSR2 22-0 
Nohowell, 3h ...<.-.9seee | ee ps te RS Sea ic 
Young, c. ....... 2. fee >. 0 Bares aes 
Carter, 1b: o:2o.2: 2 > Ore 2 07850 
Hradtke, pe... ieee L., OO Ores 0 
TYICT, - De inp.n0> See S chy Os Weer, 
Totalsi::... inte 51 6 6 72410 5 

Score by innings:— 

1 2.3 4. bee 
Vermont.*.. 1 0 1°3°142 3 
Colum bige-45.\2 2 0 00427 ae 6 

Earned runs, Vermont 3; two-base hits, 
Woodward, Whitney, Armstrong; threebase 
hit, Williams; home run, Collison; sacrifice 


hits, Williams, Whitney, Grow, Saunders, 
Young: stolen bases, Collison, Fitzgerald, Saun- 
ders, Collins, Kenney, Armstrong: first base on 
balls, off Woodward 3, of Bradtke 1, off Tyler 
2; first base on errors, Vermont 3, Columbia 4; 
left on bases, Vermont 6, Columbia 3; struck 
out, by Woodward 6. by Bradtke 1, by Tyler 1; 
hits, off Bradtke 3, off Tyler 5: double plays, 
Kenney to Carter; passed balls. Kibby 2: hit by 
pitched ball, Collison, Peck, Kibby, Nohowell; 
time, 1 hour and 40 minutes; umpire, Shea. 


: Sophomore Society. 


An organization called the Leaven So- 
ciety, composed of members of the 
Sophomore class, has been founded re-— 
cently. Its object is to promote college 
and class spirit. It is founded seriously. 
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Stating its purposes more explicitly, it is 
not intended to be a social organization; 
politics are barred out from its dealings; 
it is not founded as a source of amuse- 
ment for its members; it heartily favors 
the observance of college customs; it 
wishes to better the feeling between the 
fraternities; and to get the members of 
the latter in closer touch with non-frater- 


nity men. 

The Sophomores who assisted in 
founding the Leaven Society are the fol- 
lowing: 


i i Appleton, Wier. Barlow, J. E. 
Bowen, A. C. Faton, J. Lamson, H. V. 
Nye, B. F. Pollard, M. H. Rice. 


College World. 


Mr. Andrew Carnegie has recently 
given $125,000 for a building for the 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute at Troy, 
N. Y., to replace the building burned last 
summer, and Mr. J. J. Albright of Buf- 
falo has subscribed $50,000 towards a 
new chemical laboratory. The Institute 


has just purchased a piece of property 
adjoining the property previously pos- 
sessed and the Carnegie building and the 
chemical laboratory will be placed upon 
it. The latter building will cost at least 
$100,000. The number of students is 
the largest in the history of the school. 


Princeton’s dramatic organization will 
present ““[he Pretenders” this spring in 
several large cities, including Pittsburg, 
Cleveland and Chicago. 


A Jap has announced himself as candi- 
date for pitcher on the University of 
Michigan team. 


Samuel Sill of the board of overseers of 
Harvard University has subscribed $50,- 
ooo to the deficiency funds of the Uni- 
versity. 

Mohammedan College, Cairo, which 
was a thousand years old when Oxford 
was founded, has 11,000 students. 


A game of baseball has been arranged 
between Stanford University and Yaseda 
University of Japan. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


INSTRUCTION IS GIVEN IN THE UNIVERSITY IN 


Te Tuer DEPARTMENT OF ARTS. 
Il. Tue DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE. 
Ill. Tae Department or MEDICINE. 


I. The Department of Arts embraces instruction in Languages, ancient and modern, 
Mathematics, Sciences, Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy, Rhetoric, Literature and 


History. 


The courses pursued in this department are three in number. 
1. The Classical course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
2. The Literary-Scientific course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
3. The Commerce and Economics course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
II. The Department of Science embraces particularly instruction in the various branches 
of Mathematical, Physical, Natural and Economic Science, Mechanic Arts and Agriculture. 
The courses pursued in this department are five in number and lead to the degree 


of Bachelor of Science. 


pe Ges beatae 


Chemistry. 


5. Agriculture. 


Civil Engineering. 
Mechanical Engineering. 
Electrical Engineering. 


For fuller information send for catalogue or special bulletin to 


M. W. ANDREWS, Registrar. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


“RAH” FOR VERMONT. The Tuttle Co., 
Walk Straight to the Front, Boys, in 
A. W. W. SHOES——BEST EVER. | RUTLAND, VT. 


A Gentleman's Shoe $3.00 A PAIR. 


THE OLD BEE HIVE. PRIN la 


Rensselaer %, MEASURE FOR 

gePolytechnic®%, Ye, 

"infla Institute, MEASURE 
yy. Troy , N.Y. 


Local examinations provided for. ab & a catalogue. 


We still maintain our Highest 


Pave you geen the Standard of Tailoring 


Excellence. 


display of, pring and We one you the best of goods 


| and of workmanship. 
Dummet Goods at 
Fe. AX. FRGCHGTT 


ZA Terenas a 
GS OULNIEL 4b CUSTOM TAILOR 


SUITS, $15 UP. 153 *XABIN Se 


Wf FACTORY LOADED SMOKELESS 
IPOWDER SHOTGUN SHELLS 


Good shells in your gun mean a good bag } 
j in the field or a good score at the trap. 
Winchester ‘Leader’’ and ‘‘Repeater”’ 
Smokeless Powder Shells are good shells. 
m Always sure-fire, always giving an even 
ap spread of shot and good penetration, their 
5 m great superiority is testified to by sports- 
ii men who use Winchester Factory Loaded 
Shells in preference to any other make. 
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Editorials. 


To the class of 1909, the Cynic ex- 
tends its heartiest welcome. You are al- 
teady beginning to see something of 
Vermont and Vermont life. You are 
now forming the habits which will hold 
you during your college career. You 


are tending toward one of two extreme 


There can be no middle. Your 
college life will be either a great help or 


COUTSES. 


a greater hindrance, either successful or 
Which of the two de-. 
pends largely upon your present attitude. 
President Buckham has already told you 


unsuccessful. 


not to spotl your college course by 
No better ad- 


In the channel that 


“mistakes at the outset.’’ 
vice can be given. 
you enter now, you must swim to the 
end, and if on the way you are engulfed 
by whirlpool or eddies, if you find it full 
of rocks and deceitful currents, remem- 
ber this, the other channel, the one you 
might have chosen, is quiet and peaceful, 
straight and narrow and success awaits 
the voyager at the other end. 


quoting the President, 


Again 
“choose deliber- 
ately,’—and wisely. 

One other thing. You have come to 
ANerhs. 
ever, is not all there is to a college course. 


college primarily to study. how- 


Physical improvement, intellectual  re- 


finement, and moral elevation all have 
important places. He who lives buried 
in books, who acts the recluse from Sep- 
tember to June, is taking a four-years 
course in stagnation. College activities 
must be recognized if you are to get the 
best Vermont has to offer. 
does not ask you to take an active part 


If your inclination is to- 


Vermont 


in everything. 
ward athletic lines, there is always a 


chance at football, baseball or a_half- 
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dozen other sports which might be men” 
tioned. If you are literary, join the de- 
bating club and contribute to the columns 
of the Cynic. 


else, go to all games and exercise your 


If you can do nothing 
lungs. Your effort will be appreciated 
along whatever line it may be. He who 
gives nothing to his college will get 
nothing from it and he who sows most 
freely will reap most abundantly. 

You are the largest class that has ever 
entered the University. Your quality 
remains to be proved. You can earn the 
approbation of the upper-classmen now 
by displaying an interest in Vermont’s 
welfare and being ever ready to work in 
her behalf. Once more the Cynic bids 
you welcome to all that Vermont has. 
May your course, individually and col- 
lectively be fruitful. : 

For some seasons past, Vermont’s 
football season has been of uncertain 
SUCCESS. 
doubtful. Just what the result of the 
present season will be cannot be said. In 


two ways, however, the college at large 


The reasons are more or less 


can contribute greatly. In the first place, 
the number of available men must be 
increased. A second eleven is absolutely 
essential to a good first. A third eleven 
is helpful and a fourth can be used to 
The last, however, 
can be dispensed with if the others are in 
evidence. To be sure, it is hard work 
and without apparent personal advantage 
to offer oneself as a wall to be battered. 
And it is more discouraging if there is 
no probable chance to make the team. 
Yet all this should be laid aside. Per- 


good advantage. 


sonal interest of the college man should 
yield, as far as possible, to the common 
good. Coach Drake is laboring to turn 
out an eleven worthy to represent the 
college. He must have material. To 
furnish this, it is the duty of every man 
in college who is physically fit to go out 
for the second team and make the first — 
if he can. 

For those of us who cannot play the 
game, another task is set—to encourage 
the players to the best of our ability. — 
There is nothing which serves better to 
enliven the team in a game than good 
songs well learned and sung with spirit. 
They are a token of support and appre- 
ciation. Here at Vermont, we have sev- 
appropriate songs—the patriotic 
airs, as it were, of the true Vermont 
man. 


eral 


A movement has already been in- 
itiated to learn them thoroughly, prac- 
tice them frequently, and sing them at 
all games. The easiest method of reach- 
ing the desired end seems to be through 
fraternities. Tonight let every one take 
a few minutes to learn the songs and then 
practice them at every opportunity. A 
college meeting will probably be held for 
this purpose in a few days. 

The Cynic wishes to urge all students 
and especially freshmen to subscribe for 
the Cynic at once. The Cynic is the 
only news organ of the University and 
it is the desire of the editors not only 
merely to keep it up to the standard of 
the past but to raise that standard ap- 
preciably. To this, 
First your sub-. 
It costs money to publish a 
paper every two weeks and money must 


accomplish two | 
things are necessary. 


scription. 
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be had or the Cynic must beg a small lot 
in the pauper’s acre. We do not wish 
to come to that at once. Consequently, 
we appeal to you. And we are not ask- 
ing you to. give in charity. It is your 
duty to subscribe and thereby support a 
college organization. There is not one 
of us who would like to admit that the 
University off Vermont cannot support 
a paper. It would not improve our repu- 
tation or tend to influence new students 
in our direction. Moreover, in subscrib- 
ing, you may get your money’s worth. 
It all depends upon you. 

This brings us to the second way of 
supporting the Cynic—by contribution. 
As a college, we are scarcely noteworthy 
on account of our literary ability. The 
reason is two-fold—too many of our stu- 
dents take courses which do not tend to 
promote literary activity and, secondly, 
we do not try. The time to begin to 
cultivate the literary habit is in the fresh- 
Therefore we are asking ’09 
You 


may have talent and you may not. Try 


man year. 
to favor us with contributions. 
and we will find out. Your contribu- 
tions will always be received kindly 
whether we can use them or not. If we 
cannot print them, we will return them 
to you with the best advice we can give 
and you may do better next time. In- 
cidentally, if any of you wish to work 
for a place on the Cynic Board, now is 
the time to begin. | 

Following the advice of President 
Buckham, hazing seems to have been 
stopped to a large degree in college. The 
relative merits and demerits are ques- 


tions of dispute among college men and 


will always remain so. Among the un- 
dergraduates, the sentiment seems to be 
current that at a college like Vermont, 
drawing its students from the sources 
from which to a large extent we draw 
ours, a little instruction of the right kind 
is beneficial rather than otherwise. Be 
that as it may, it has been decreed that it 
shall cease. Our only purpose at pres- 
ent is to call attention to the “Freshman 
rules.’ The Cynic heartily approves of 
them and believes that they should be 
rigidly enforced by the sanction of the 
upperclassmen and the physical influence 
of the sophomores if necessary. 

It is one of the most deplorable things 
of our college that we are weak on tra- 
ditions and customs. They lend a dig- 
nity and interest to college life as noth- 
ing else can. And it is not because we 
have no opportunity. Class distinctions 
should be more clearly recognized. This 
is the great object of the present “rules.” 
As for traditions, how many of us know 
the story of the Boulder? 


of us yield proper deference to Lafayette? 


How many 


How many of us ever enquired at all 
into the early history of our \ollege? 
There is a wealth of story -there sur- 
passed by the history of few colleges in 
the country, yet it remains buried, be- 
cause we of today are too “practical” to 
care for anything that is gone. 


The Sophomores have posted the fol 
lowing rules and regulations, 


FRESHMEN TAKE NOTICE. 


t. Freshmen must not smoke on the 
campus. 

2. Freshmen must remain seated after 
chapel until upper-classmen and sopho- 
mores have left the room. 
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3. Freshmen must not walk on the 
grass of the College Green. 

4. Freshmen must not walk on the 
north side of College street, unless ac- 
companied by an upper-classman. 

5. Freshmen must not wear stiff hats, 
except on Sunday. 

6. Freshmen must not wear prepara- 
tory school numerals, letters or pins. 

These orders drawn up by the sopho- 
more class in accordance with the usual 
college customs, are approved by the up- 
per-classmen. 

If these rules are strictly obeyed fur- 
ther hazing will cease. 


President Hadley on College Ideal. 


Dr. Arthur Hadley, president of Yale 
University, in his address at the first 
Sunday service of the college year, 
warned students against ideals that lead 
tc fraudulent ideals, bad politics and un- 
Christian civilization. He said in part: 

“Tf a man’s purposes and ideals are 
such that he is seeking to attain them 
for himself at the expense of his fellow 
men they are pagan ideals. If his ideals 
are such that each step toward their real- 
ization means the advancement of those 
about him his purposes are Christian. 
Let us look at its application in various 
fields. What is the pagan ideal of sport? 
To win whether you play fairly or not. 
What is the Christian ideal? 
the game fairly for all that it is worth 
and win if you can. 

“If we should follow the former ideal 
every game that we play is a training for 
fraudulent business, bad politics and un- 
christian civilization. 

“The man who fails, if he can but 
keep from the discouragement of failure, 
sometimes learns more useful lessons 
from them than the man who succeeds; 
for the man who fails and rises above 
his failure is free from what is perhaps 
the most dangerous temptation of Ameri- 
can businesss life at the present, the 
danger of measuring the value of a man’s 
purpose by the immediate and tangible 
results achieved.” 


Lo playa 


Oe 


Opening of 105th year. 


The ro5th academic year of the Uni- 
versity opened Wednesday, September 
27th, with a registration of 126 students 
in the freshmen class, which is the larg- 
est in the history of the institution. ‘The 
registration of freshmen on the opening 


day of last year being 109. 


The exercises in connection with the ~ 
opening took place in the chapel at 8.15 
o'clock. After a brief devotional ser- 
vice, President Buckham delivered a — 
brief address to the students. His re- 
marks were in part as follows: 


President Buckham’s Remarks. 


Gentlemen of the Faculty and Students: — 

Let us first extend to each other our 
greetings and congratulations on our re- 
turn to our beautiful home here in the © 
university, and to our pleasant academic © 
life—to what Milton calls “the quiet and 
still air of delightful studies,” to college — 
work and college play and college friend- — 
ships, and all those things which make © 
this our life almost the ideal life for © 
young men and young women, if we 
know how to make the best of it. And 
next let us give our welcome to this _ 
large body of new comers, and let us do © 
what we can to help them to start right, © 
on which so much depends in their col- 
lege career. I wish the upper-classmen 
could see their opportunity to give real | 
help to their young comrades, and treat 
them not as victims of their wit and their 
rudeness, but with the spirit of courtesy 
and helpfulness. 

Continuing, the president said that in 
current college opening addresses two 
topics were sure to be prominent. One 
is athletics. "The authorities of the uni- 


ans re ts 7 — 


te # 


versity have shown their appreciation of | 
the great importance of athletics by pro- i 
viding at great cost of gymnasium and | 
an athletic field second in attractiveness 
to none in the country. Let me say 
rather their appreciation of the good 
side of athletics. What is the good side of © 


athletics? It is athletics as sport, as de- 


| 
| 
| 
|| 
| 
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veloping and manifesting the sense of 
physical powers, that exhilirating sense 
of virile power, which prompts men to 
climb mountains and swim torrents and 
dare dangerous seas together with that 
spirit of rivalry which brings this sense 
of power to a test and a realization; all 
this is manly and honorable and goes to 
the making of a complete manhood. But 
there is a bad side of athletics and it is 
pervading our institutions of learning 
and must be challenged and put out and 
kept out. ‘This spirit comes in when 
athletics become a profession, a money 
making business, leading to fraud and 
trickery and base practices of many 
kinds. So long as the prevailing spirit 
is “let us win if we can by fair and 
honorable means,” all will go well, but 
when it is “let us win by all means, fair 
or foul,’ then the game becomes de- 
moralizing and it hurts men not only in 
their sports, but through and through. 
Every college, this college must decide, 
and quite largely the undergraduates 
must decide, which of these two spirits 
shall prevail. 

~The other topic is commercial moral- 
ity. Recent revelations in the depart- 
ments of the national government, and 
in great financial corporations have given 
a shock to the general public mind from 
which it will not recover without some 
sharp challenging of business methods 
in general. We must believe that the 
great managers and financiers have some 
confidence in each other, and in each 
other’s financial methods, for otherwise 
our whole system would suffer collapse, 
but there is a loud call upon the institu- 
tions which form and mould public opin- 
ion for a stricter and saner code of bust- 
ness morality. In this reforming wori 
the colleges must play a large part. ‘They 
must recruit their great corporations 
with young men trained in “up-country” 
notions of right and wrong in business 
relations. College idealism must correct 
and elevate the lower, sordid city stand- 
ards of commercial integrity. 


There are several new names on the 
faculty roll this year. 

The department of Greek is in charge 
of Samuel EF. Bassett, Ph. D. Dr, Bas- 
sett was the valedictorian of the Yale 
class of 1898, and one of the honor men 
of his class. After graduation he en- 
tered upon special work in classics in the 
Yale graduate school as soldier's me- 
morial fellow. Under the same fellow- 
ship he studied in Germany and Greece, 
receiving during his second year abroad 
the fellowship of the American Archaeo- 
logical Institute as a result of his success 
in the competitive examination under 
which this fellowship is granted. For 
the past three years Dr. Bassett has been 
instructor in Greek at Yale. He received 
his degree of Ph. D. from his alma mater 
last June. Dr. Bassett has published 
articles in the scientific journals on 
archaelogical topics. 

The romance languages and literature 
are taught by Arthur B. Myrick, Ph. D. 
The following is a brief account of his 
academic work: He received the de- 
gree of A. B. from Harvard College in 
1900, A. M. in Igor, and in 1904 he re- 
COR ciminenaeotee? Of. Phy ol). trom .the 
same institution. During the years 
1902-4, Dr. Myrick was Austin teaching 
fellow in romance languages in Harvard 
College; 1904-5, professore  incaricato 
della linguae litteratura inglese Reale 
Accademia, Milan; professore d’inglese, 
Universita Bocconi, Milan. Among his 
publications are Translations of Docu- 
ments in Blair and Robertson’s History 
of the Philippines, Cleveland, 1904; Sec- 
tions of the Convito in the Dante Con- 
cordance, London, 1905; Beaumarchais’ 
Barbier de Seville, translated into Eng- 
lish, London, 1905. 

In the department of civil engineering 
Ralph M. Warfield, B. S., succeeds Pro- 
fessor Dufour. Mr. Warfield is a gradu- 
ate of Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
IQOI. He has held positions as 
draughtsman with the Boston bridge 
works, and as first class draughtsman at 
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the U. S. navy yard, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Warren E. Benscoter, A. B., who is 
instructor in the department of com- 
merce and economics during the absence 
of Mr. Jackman, received his degree 
from Harvard in 1902, with honors in 
economics. Mr. Benscoter was for two 
years stenographer and assistant treas- 
urer with George Lawley & Son, cor- 
poration, South Boston, Mass. He has 
held a position as cashier and assistant 
to manager with the Alcolm company, 
publishers of the New York telephone 
directory. For two years he was sten- 
ographer, correspondent and accountant 
with the International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pa. 

Harry E. Clement ’o4 is in charge of 
the Electrical Engineering labioratories. 
Mr. Clement has been in the testing de- 
partment of the General Electric Com- 
pany,» ochenectady,. Nie)? s.since: <his 
graduation. 


Che True College Man of to-day 


Of late years a phase of college life, 
hitherto little noted, has become promi- 
nent. Until recently, the majority of 
college men have seemed to think that 
the ideal college life was that of the man 
who had merely the two virtues, of do- 
ing good college work and succeeding in 
several branches of athletics. They not 
only thought that no other class of men 
could be more respected but also felt that 
these men lacked nothing. 

Strange to say, these very men, who 
many thought had reached the pinnacle 
of success, were the first to realize that 
there was a great shallowness in their 
lives. ‘These men who were worshipped 
by their fellows, became dissatisfied be- 
cause they did not hold the deep, honest 
respect of their associates. They real- 
ized that by leading a Christian life, 
they would unite all of the above quali- 
ties with others into a grand fullness of 
life whereby the respect of their fellows 
was not lessened, but deepened. 


These men realized the great error of 
others of their class who had not puzzled 
the matter lout for themselves, and at 
once made it their purpose to pass the 
great truth on. Having been through 
the mill themselves, they knew how col- 
lege men should be approached on the 
subject. They knew that lively young 
men could never be made to consider life 
as an experience to be passively endured 
with hope of an easier life coming. 
They knew that if-all young men could 
see that the Christian principle merely 
asked a man to be manly, not womanish, 
and that it appealed to a man to fight, 
not to succumb to childish ecstacy, they 
would eagerly bind themselves to that 
principle of life. 

As a result of these convictions, an 
effort was made to gather together rep- 
resentative college men from all over the 
country, in a college atmosphere and 
show them the reality of the Christian 
life. It was decided that the ideal spot 
for such a gathering would be one where, 
amid hallowed associations and _ beauti- 
ful natural attractions, there would be 
ample possibilities for carrying on all 
sorts of outdoor sports. A place of the 
above sort was found near Northfield, 
Mass. ‘There that great lover of college 
men, Dwight L. Moody, was buried. 
There all the beauties of the Connecticut 
valley were unfolded. There were the 
athletic grounds of two large prepara- 
tory schools. 

And so, with the above purpose, the 
student conferences at Northfield were 
begun. These conferences are held 
every summer during the first week of 
July, directly after the college com- 
mencements and hundreds of college 
men from all parts of the East flock to 
Northfield. Does someone say that the 
men who go to such a conference are all 
little girls or old women? Are the best 
athletes of Yale, Harvard, Pennsylvania, 
Cornell and Columbia to be given the 
above name? ‘These men are at North- 
field every summer. Does someone say 
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that the program of events is lifeless and 
uninteresting? Of course some lectures 
are given but they are not to be sneered 
at by even the wisest freshman. When 
the best lecturers of the English speak- 
ing world are crowded into a week’s 
program the interest of the dullest is 
aroused. When such men as Campbell 
Morgan, Robert E,. Spear, Princeton’s 
great full-back, Jonathan Ross of Eng- 
land, and John R. Mott talk, how can 
young men keep away? As a matter of 
fact, those real, live college men crowd 
the auditorium every time and they are 
not compelled to go either. 

These lectures are given in the morn- 
ings and from 8 to 9g in the evenings, 
while all the rest of the day is given up 
to recreation. And what a program of 
sports the athletes of all the colleges of 
the East do get up! Each college has a 
baseball team and a baseball tournament 
is arranged. And talk about college 
spirit? When Yale plays Harvard at 
Northfield, each being represented by 
her 50 best men, the spirit is. just as great 
as in the real championship game. The 
same sort of a program is arranged in 
track, tennis and cricket. The college 
fun reached its climax on July 4th. When 
Christian enthusiasm, patriotic enthusi- 
asm, and college spirit all work together, 
something is bound to happen. The cele- 
bration of the 4th at Northfield is never 
to be forgotten by those who once see it. 
Early in the evening, before the celebra- 
tion, all gather in the auditorium, and 
each college crowd is called on in turn 
to march around alone singing their 
songs and giving their yells. 

Now it is right here that Vermont 
men should take notice. Isn’t it a shame 
that, on such an occasion, Vermont 
should show the smallest delegation of 
all the colleges and not have her athletes 
and representative men there? The 
sending of a good crowd to Northfield 
should be the aim of the faculty and all 
friends of Vermont, for besides the in- 
dividual benefit there is a great benefit 
to the college. Northfield is a great col- 


lege advertising medium. ‘There are 
many preparatory school representatives 
there besides the college men and all of 
these judge Vermont by her delegation 
just as they do the other colleges. But this 
is the point, Vermont 1s not fairly repre- 
sented, while the other colleges are. Our 
college is thus misjudged and some 
young man decides not to go to Ver- 
mont. Will not the faculty help to send 
1 good crowd to Northfield next year so 
that Vermont may be shown up in her 
true light? 

Now fellows, if it is so frankly ad- 
mitted by manly college men _ every- 
where, that the experience at Northfield 
is indispensable to the individual, that 
there a college man has the “time of his 
life,’ and that there men form their 
ideas of other colleges, will you not, 50 
of you, purpose right now to go to 
Northfield next July both for your own 
good and to teach college and preparatory 
school men to respect Vermont as she so 
well deserves to be respected? 

Pease ’07. 
SomE West Point IpEas WortH 
THINKING ABOUT. 

The three fundamentls in mental dis- 
cipline are: 

1. Every man in every subject; 

2. Ewery man perfect in everything: 

3. Ewery man every day. 

The three chief points in character 
making: 

1. Honor; 2. Courage; 3. Subordina- 
tion to hard work. 

The minimum pass-mark is 66%. 

West Point graduates, all through the 
history of the country, have shown what 
West Point training can do. It knows 
no electives; and no substitutions, but 
goes straight to its goal. 


Football. 


FORT ETHAN ALLEN o; VER- 
MONT 17. 
Vermont christened her new Athletic 
Field Saturday afternaon, September 
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30th, in a practice game with a team 
representing Fort Ethan Allen. This 
was the Varsity’s first game, and the 
result, considering the fact that College 
had been in session but four days, was 
very satisfactory. The team from the 
Post was a heavy one, composed of older 
men who were hard and well seasoned. 
They put up a plucky game, remarkably 
clean and free from ill feeling. 

The kick-off went to Gerrish who ad- 
variced the ball several yards. Good 
gains through the line and around the 
ends were made at will by Capt. Gerrish 
06, Grow ’06, Watkins ’o9g, and Smith 
-OgswA Make play was worked by Ger- 
Lishaeronavicoeodmoain! (Because of a 
fumble on the five-yard line the ball 
went to the Post. The ‘soldiers im- 
mediately worked a quarterback kick, 
and upon recovering the ball, punted 
again. On the Post’s thirty-five yard 
line Vermont commenced another series 
of gains, but was held for downs when 
on the verge of scoring a touchdown. 
The soldiers again punted, Gerrish cap- 
turing the pigskin. The Captain then 
worked a fake play, making a pretty 
run and a good gain. The Post team 
held the Varsity for downs on the very 
line, and “time’ was called before the 
teams could line up again. The bail 
was -in the Post’s territory all of the 
time, and their game was entirely ” a 
defensive nature, 


SECOND HALF. 


Woodward ’o6 kicked off to the sol- 
diers m the second. half. Twice they 
could make no gain, and in an attempt to 
punt Vermont was caught off side, giv- 
ing the Post team five yards. Bingham 
og blocked their second attempt at a 
kick, but a soldier dropped on the ball. 
A third attempt to punt gave Darling ’o9 
the ball on the Post’s forty-yard line. 
Smith ‘og made substantial line gains and 
Woodward ’06 performed one of his end 
runs of old. A line play carried the ball 
over. Bingham ’og kicked a_ goal. 
Score3.6 tO: o. 


The ball went to Vermont on this kick 
off, and by a fast series of line and end 
plays, a touchdown was made, without 
a fumble or change of hands. ‘The at- 
tempt at a goal failed. Score: I1 to o. 

The soldiers fumbled the ball on the 
kick off, and Vermont started down the 
field. When near the Post's goal) the 
latter team was given twenty yards be- 
cause of a foul tackle. Woodward ’o06 
made twenty-five yards on a fake play, 
making the third touchdown. Bingham 
eg kicked: the goal. »Scorésa ator 

Bingham kicked off to the soldiers, 
who gathered in the ball on their 
ten-yard line. ‘Time was called after 
two unsuccessful attempts to hurdle Ver- 
mont’s line. Three backs, an end; :a 
quarter back, and several line men, all 
from the Freshman class, were tried out. 
Coaches Drake and Cloudman have de- 
veloped a fast team, and we hope to see 
it do big things. Woodward ’06, Grow 
06, Gerrish ’06, Skinner ’06, Read ’o7, 
and Ferrin ’o8 from the Varsity team of 
last year are back on the squad. Wat- 
kins ’09g, Smith ’o9, Darling ’o9, Dodge 
’o9, Bingham ’o9, Harrington ’og, Mo- 
clair, °09, Bashow ’o9, and Hughes ’og 
were in the game from the new material. 
Saturday’s line up was as follows: 


Fort Ethan Allen. Vermont. 
Stupp, eal. we. swahaornee. T.) @ age beaten ees Dodge 
Pennington yas... os | Baek Rape APY Skinner, R. B. 
Ginrmerlingaee vrei esos i var ...Hughes, Bashaw 
Fad uh RE ea, Ea, Se Bingham 
McVay, Mason, McPheréan 

l. 2. shen Read, H. S 
Baird ervess Seer e nk sen r. tc AS Grow 
SUSU G. hte Pei that ee r. e.,Harrington, Darling 
PAU ili eo) iodine teens ee q. b., Capt. Gerrish, 
Moleaire 
Mitchell, O’Sullivan, 
Pooh ae 
Darling, Woodworth 
AULISOD eosin fee) c lL. hh. Dee \vy atkins 
ASHTON: Oi. Wig siete eee f. Dicey eee Smith 


Manager Valleau announced the fol- 
lowing official schedule: 


SCHEDULE SEASON 1905. 


Oct. 4—Dartmouth at Hanover. 

Oct. 7—Middlebury at Burlington. 
Oct. 14—Wesleyan at Middletown. 

Oct. 21—New Hampshire at Burlington. 
Oct. 25—Norwich at Burlington. 

Oct. 28—Amherst at Amherst. 
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Nov. 4—West Point at West Point. 
Nov. 7—Middlebury at Middlebury. 
Noy. 11—St. Lawrence at Burlington, 
Noy. 15—Norwich at Northfield. 
Nov. 18—Brown at Providence, 

Nov. 25—Holy Cross at Burlington. 
—Class game, 


— 


CHARLES DEWEY, 184s. 


The Hon. Charles Dewey died at his 
home in Montpelier on the evening of 
August 31, aged 79 years. For more 
than a year Mr. Dewey had been gradu- 
ally breaking down and had been con- 
fined to his bed for six weeks. During 
the last few days he slept most of the 
time, and the end was peaceful. 

Charles Dewey was born in Mont- 
pelier the 27th of March, 1826, the son 
of Julius Yemens and Mary (Perrin) 
Dewey. His father was for many years 
a practicing physician in Montpelier. He 
obtained his preliminary education at 
the Washington County Grammar school 
UndetecarousG. Pease, U. Vt. 1837, and 
Calmamumineasey) Uy Vt. 21838, and. was 
eraduated from the University of Ver- 
mont in 1845. He began his business 
life the same year as assistant secretary 
of the Vermont Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company, was its secretary from 1850 
to 1871, and a director for more than 
thirty years. 

Mr. Dewey was chosen vice-president 
of the National Life Insurance Com- 
pany in 1871 and from 1877 to his re- 
tirement in 1900 was its president. He 
was a director of the First National 
bank of Montpelier from 1865, its vice- 
president 1877-91, and since the latter 
date its president. He was a trustee of 
the Washington County Grammar 
School for more than 25 years and presi- 
dent of the board from 1879 to Igoo. 
For 47 years he was a vestryman in 
Christ Church, a warden 25 years, and 
often represented that church in dlio- 
cesan conventions. In 1886 he was a 
delegate to the general convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. He 
was three times chosen state senator for 
Washington county, in 1867, ’68, ’69, 


and was state inspector of finance in 
1882-84. In 1891 he became president 
of the Lane Manufacturing Company, 
and had been Governor of the Society of 
Colonial Wars. 

Mr: Dewey was married May 3, 1848, 
to Betsey Tarbox of Randolph, who, 
with three sons and four daughters, sur- 
vives him. Admiral George Dewey of 
Washington, 'D. C., is his brother, and 
one sister, Mirs. Mary P. Greeley, is still 
living in Montpelier. Of the six bearers 
at'the funeral three were sons; and 
three sons-in-law, of the deceased. 

One who had known Mr. Dewey long 
and intimately has given this character- 
ization of him: “In carriage a gentle- 
man of the old school; in conduct a 
model of perfect urbanity; in address 
wholly gracious; in references to the 
opinions of others strictly kind; in hab- 
its perfect; in discharge of personal ob- 
ligations prompt and exact; in affection 
for home and home things absolutely 
loyal; in his regard of associates secure; 
and in his constant discharge of all 
duties, whether of large trust or routine, 
sincere and true.” 

Mr. Dewey was more than once af- 
fectionately urged to deliver the Found- 
ers Day address at the University, in 
the hope that he might communicate 
some of the results of his long experi- 
ence and wide observation of affairs to 
the younger alumni; but he always put 
the invitation by in a sincerely wunaf- 
fected way, saying that his life of busi- 
ness had well-nigh disqualified him for 
public discussion. 

The University has lost in him one of 
her most loyal, as well as one of her old- 
est, sons. Only one member of the 
famous class of 1845 now survives,—the 
Rey. and Hon. George G. Rice, now liv- 
ing at Council Bluffs, lowa, at the age 
of eighty-six. 

Al. W. Edson, 1900, died at Waco, 
Texas, Friday, June 23, 1905, from ma- 
larial fever. He had been ill about two 
weeks but his case was not considered 
serious until shortly before the end, 
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when an attack of congestion of the 
lungs resulted in death within a_ few 
hours. Mr. Edson was in charge of the 
Texas station of the Plant Breeding 
Laboratory of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and was engaged primarily 
in breeding new varieties of cotton adapt- 
ed to cultivation in the districts occupied 
by the Mexican cotton-bull weevil. He 
filled this important position very cap- 
ably, and was securing results of great 
value. His enthusiasm and energy were 
thoroughly appreciated by the Depart- 
ment, which has suffered an irreparable 
loss in his death. 

He leaves a wife and young child, who 
will receive the sympathy of Mr. Ed- 
son’s many friends. The body was 
brought to Vermont for interment at his 
home in Springfield, where the funeral 
wasieheld June "29n2) W.AN) Orton)'’97, 
was delegated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to represent the Bureau of Plant 
Industry at these services. 


Whereas, It has pleased God in his 
wisdom to remove from among us out 
friend and college-mate, Arthur W. Eid- 
son, of the class of 1900, whom we shall 
ever hold in affectionate remembrance 
for his sincerity and uprightness of char- 
acter, “and 

Whereas, Through his death we have 
lost a friend of sterling worth and daunt- 
less purpose, and science has been de- 
prived of an enthusiastic and _ earnest 
worker, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the younger mem- 
bers af th@ ‘Washington Ajlumni, do 
hereby express our deep and _ heartfelt 
sorrow at the early termination of a life 
of such great promise, and be it further 

Resolved, That we extend to his wife, 
and to his family, our sincere sympathy 
in their sad bereavement, and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the bereaved families, 
and be published in the University 
Cynic. 


F. R. PEMBER, 1900, 
DUNCAN STUART, 18098, 
W.-L: Goss,! roe 
W. W. GILBERT, 1904, 
Committee of the Wash- 
ington Alumni Association. 
Washington, ‘D. C.; June 24, 1905. 


Hlumni Notes. 


"42. Hon. John A. Kasson was in 
the city to attend the dedication of the 
Ethan Allen Tower Aug. 15th. 

"48, Hon. Robert D. Benedict pre- 
sented a masterful address on Ethan Al- 
len, at the banquet of the Sons of The 
American Revolution held in the armory 
at Burlington on Aug. 15th. 

55. Hon. B. Li Benedict spentesome 
time in this city during September. 

Med. ’63. Dr. John B. Crandall of 
Sterling, Ill., was in town this summer. 


‘Dr. Crandall was Asst. Surgeon of the 


13th Vermont regiment. After this 
regiment was disbanded he spent some 
time on duty at the U. $. Marine Hos- 
pital on Shelburne street. Later he was 
surgeon in the regular army, posted in 
the Far West. . 

’°93. The representative of this class 
who visited Burlington this summer 
were: Joseph D. Allen, George W. Bene- 
dict, James D. Benedict, and Henry A. 
Torrey. 

‘or. Edwin W. Lawrence of Rut- 
land, Vt., who has been an assistant in 
the office of the Asst. Attorney General 
for the post-office department, has been 
appointed assistant attorney in the Dept. 
of Justice under Asst. Atty. Gen. Charles 
W. Russell, who has charge of litigation 
involving insular and territorial matters. 

Mr. Lawrence was formerly clerk to 
Senator Proctor’s committee on agricul- 
ture of the Senate. When Charles H. 
Robb of Vermont was made assistant 
attorney-general to succeed the late Gen. 
Tyner, he choose Mr. Lawrence to suc- 
ceed Daniel V. Miller of Indiana, who 
was charged with crookedness in connec- 
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tion with the Ryan get-rich-quick turf 
fraud. In November, 1903, Mr. Law- 
rence was promoted to the place former- 
ly held by George C. Christiancy, who 
resigned on account of the scandals with 
which his name was linked. During con- 
siderable time since then, Mr. Lawrence 
has been acting assistant attorney-gen- 
eral for the postoffice department and 
has continued to render efficient aid un- 
der Judge Goodwin, Mr. Robb’s succes- 
sor, in rooting out illegal schemes against 
which it is the business of the depart- 
ment to issue fraud orders. 

Atty.-Gen. Moody appointed Mr. 
Lawrence without question, upon the 
recommendation of Mr. Russell. The 
change the young Vermonter makes is 
decidedly to his advantage, as the oppor- 
tunities for a young man in the depart- 
ment of justice are much broader. 

It is understood that Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Cortelyou has Mr. Lawrence’s suc- 
cessor already picked out, but the ap- 
pointment will probably not be an- 
nounced until after Cortelyou’s return 
from his vacation, the latter part of Sep- 
tember. ‘That Lawrence’s services are 
appreciated by his superiors is evident 
from the following statement made by 
Acting Postmaster-General Frank H. 
Hitchcock this afternoon: 

peeeetermorcee Mr. Lawrence leave 
this department very much. His depart- 
ure in a distinct loss to the postal ser- 
vice, and it will be no easy matter to fill 
Miseplace. | regard Mr. Lawrence as 
one of the ablest young lawyers | have 
ever known, and think the department of 
justice strengthens its force notably in 
acquiring his services.” 

61. lhe Rev. John P. Demeritt is 
at present living in Vershire and preach- 
ing there. 

‘9a, ihe Rey. Charles N. Wilder, 
D. D., was recently called from Chicago 
to Willsboro, N. Y., to attend a wed- 
ding, and availed himself of the oppor- 
tunity to visit friends in and about the 
University. 


Locals. 


I. L. Rich ‘o2, has been in town re- 
cently. 


Jacob Ross ’o04, Med. ’08, is General 
Secretary Of the Y.'M. C. A: 


Harry Barker ’04 is in Grand View, 
Arizona, recuperating his health. 


The Medical College building is fin- 
ished except some plumbing which is 
now being done. | 


The funeral of Miss Elizabeth C. 
Johnson, ’o02, was held from St. Paul’s 
church Saturday, October 2d. 


At a meeting of the Cynic Board held 
in the Billings Library Saturday, Sep- 
tember 30th, Benj. F. Pollard ’07 was 
elected Assistant Manager of the Cynic, 
to succeed W. C. McGinnis, resigned. 


Plea Retanes president of, the city Yo 
M. C. A. addressed the university Y. M. 
‘C. Al, Sunday afternoon at the initial 
meeting of the year. The meetings will 
be held Sunday afternoons at four 
o’clock instead of Tuesdays as in the 
past. 


A TRIOLET. 


What matters it if she now love another, 
Those brown eyes so bright and those tresses 
so black? 
The thought of her beauty still o’er me shall 
hover; 
So what matter it if she may love another, 
For long, long ago I too was her lover 
And joy her love brought me she ne’er can 
take back. 
Then what matter it if she now love another, 
Those brown eyes divine and those tresses of 
black? 


The names of new students, together 
with the courses in which they are en- 
rolled and their home addresses, are as 
follows: 


Edward S. Abbott, L. S., Derby. 

J. B. Abbott, Ag., Esat Bethel. 
Thomas J. Abbott, Ag., East Bethel. 
Philip Ernest Adams, C. E., Stowe. 
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Gertrude Allen, Sp., Hastings-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Harvey C. Allen, E, E., Burlington. 

Leslie S. Avery, Gh., Hampden Corner. Me. 
Winfred N. Bagley, Mech. Eng., Burlington. 
Mabel Balch, L. S., Richmond, 

Helen R. Barton, L. S., Suoth Ferrisburgh. 
James O. Bass, C. E., Springfield. 

Royail E, Bingham, H. E., Burlington. 
Douglas Bradford, Cl., Burlington. 

Joseph A. Brandon, C. E., Adams, Mass. 
Bertrand R. Bristol, M. E., Burlington. 

G. R. Brock, C. EH., East Corinth. 

Carl EF. H. Brown, Ag., St. Albans. 

George A. Buck, L. S., Burlington. 

Austin R. Burrill, E, E., Hackettstown, N. Y. 
James B. Campbell, L. S., Stowe 

Alma L Carpenter, L. S., Foxboro, Mass. 
Allen A. Chase, E. E., Bristol, 

Roger E. Chase, Ch., Tacoma, Wash. 
Walter W. Cook, L. S., Underhill. 

Roy W Collins, C, & E., Burlington. 

Martin M. Corry, C. E., Montpelier. 
Charles A. Crampton, Ag, ,St. Albans. 
George J. Clarke, Ag., Jamaica. 

Homer J. Clark, M. E., North Hero. 
Eugene H. Clouse, L. 8., Hardwick. 
Florence L, Cox, L. S., White River Junction. 
Maud Evelyn Davis, L. S., Wells River. 
Marion A. Dane, L. S., Newport. 
Adoniram B. Darling, C. & E., Morrisville, 
Robert W. H. Davis, C. E., Newport. 
Shirley EK. Deyette, L. S., Burlington 
Philip A Dewey, C. E., Montpelier. 
Dwight C. Deyette, C. & E., Burlington. 
Hiram A. Dodge, Ag., Morrisville. 

Ernest C. Drew, E. E., Burlington. 

Fred L. Drew, L. S. (Sp.) Burlington. 

D. Lewis Dutton, Ag., Brandon. 

Isaac Ellis, E. E., Rutland. 

Genevieve V. Eno, Sp., New Haven. 

James A. Field, E. E., Fair Haven. 

JA. KogartynOh. Ashton sh. 1: 

Alice Stetson Furber, Cl., Manchester, N. H. 
Harry E. Gage, C. E., Burlington. 

W. Lawrence Gardner, Ch., Enosburgh Falls. 
Milan L, Gallup, Ch., Springfield. 

Emily M. Grenette, C. & E., Burlington. 
Gertrude M. Gilbert, L. 8., Dorset, 

Roy L. Gilman, L. S., Hinesburgh. 
Josephine C. Gleason, L. S., Richmond. 
Fred Harrintgon, C. H., Adams, Mass. 
George T. Harrington, Ag., Randolph. 
George S. Harris, L. S., Stowe. 

James A. Harvey, C. E., Newport. 

John C. Hartwell, E. E., Bethel. 

William C. Harvey, C. E., Newfane. 

Ella M. Hayes, Sp., Waterford, Pa. 

Grace C. Hayes, L. S., Randolph. 

Dean /R: Hill, Clo Buffalo Ne Y:. 

C. C. Hinerth, L. S., Highgate. 

Miriam C. Hitchcoek, LL. S., Pittsford, 


Dorn’s ‘Dining Room 
IN. THE THEATRE BUILDING, 


201 Matin Street, Burrineton, Vr. 
Specialties of Game, such as Duck, Ploy er, Quail, 
Squab, Partridge, Broiled Live Lobster, Soft Shell 
Crabs, etc. Open every evening until 12 P.M. 


Phone 624-4. 


Orrin B. Hughes, C. & E., South Londonderry. 

Raymond D. Huse, C, E., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Julian S. Jacobs, C. E., Springfield. 

Harold Jewett, C. & E., Lowell, Mass. 

S. D. Johndroe, L, 8., West Salisbury. 

Forrest W. Kehoe, HE. E., Bennington. 

Pauline A. Kent, Cl., Burlington. 

Esbon C. Kenyon, E. E., Richmond. 

Edward H, Lawton, Ch., Fitchburg, Mass. 

Nellie S. Dee, L. S., Wells River. 

Arthur E, Lessor, H. E., Rutland: 

Carroll H. Magoon, E. E., Lunenburg, Mass. 

Walter EK. Maurice, C. E., Cambridge. Junction. 

Austin J, McKenzie, C. & E., Burlington. 

Clarence B. Morgan, C. E., Littleton, N. H. 

George, A. .Mevis C... & E., Lowell, Mass 

Percy Merrihew, Cé& Se; South Burlington, 

Cora A. Niles, L. S., Burlington. 

Thomas J. Mulcare, ‘Ir., C. E., North Adams, 
Mass. 

Clayton R. Orton, Ag., East Hardwick. 

Robert W. Palmer, M. E., Waterbury. 

Anna I. Pease, Sp., Oswego, N. Y: 

George. E. Pike, C. & E., Sunderland, 

Roger G, Ramsdell, E. E., Bennington, 

Frank S. Raymond, Ch E., Ludlow. — 

Lawrence E. Raymond, Cy E., Post Mills. 

James P. Read, EH. E., Dalton, Mass. 

Ruth W. Reynolds, L. S., Burlington. 

Mary Robinson, Sp., Ferrisburgh, 


_Isaac H. Rosenberg, Cl. or Sp., Burlington. 


Mary C. Root, L. S., North Craftsbury. 
William M. Rouse, Ch., Westport, N. Y. 
Hazel Knight, L. S., Underhill. 

Jennie R. Rowell, Ch., Copperfield. 

Arthur T.- Rayn, EB. BE. Ritlasaa 

Neal W. Sawyer, C. E., Hardwick. 
Chauncey S. Shaw, C. E., Manchester. 
Raymond L. Soule, Ch., Burlington. 

Ethel P. Southwick, Cl., Burlington. 

Frank H. Smith, C. E., Hackettstown, N. Y. 
C. Kinney Smith, M. E., Burlington; 
Charles V. Soule, C,. E., Alburgh. 

Helen B. Stillman, Sp., Bridgeport, Conn. 
George F. E. Story, Ag., Jericho, 

George EH. Stranahan, Sp., Rober, N, Y. 
Grace E. Sylvester, 1 Ss ‘Woodstock, 

Celio G. Ferry, Sp., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Maud Thomas, C. & E., Burlington. 
Jennie M. Thompson, L, S., South Burlington. 
Lester B. Vail, L. S., Bennington. 

S. Benham Walton, M. E., Montpelier, 
Sylvia A. Warren, Sp., Williston. 

F. H. Watkins, C. & E., Burlington 

Jessie Webster, CLs Whiting. 

Merle S. Whitcomb, Ag. Chester Depot. 
Theodore B. Williams, C. & E., Jericho. 
Hdward E. Woodcock, Ag., Coppertield. 
Charles Edward Wells, Sp. Burlington, 
Robert C. Wheeler, C. E., West Rutland. 
William A. Wheeler, C. & B., South Burlington. 
Frances H. Whitney, Sp., Burlington. 

C. C. Northrup, L, S, Bellows Falls. 


We Appreciate the Student’s Trade 
W.J. HENDERSON | 


172 College St., 
Burlington, Vt. 


Park Drug Store, 
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The Middlebury game brought to light 
one of the most disgusting incidents that 
Vermont has encountered in_ years. 
On 


the first of October, a man by the name 


Briefly stated, the facts are these. 


of Fisher appeared in town and an- 


nounced his intention of entering the 
University. He was recognized as the 
star player of Middlebury High School 
last year and consequently he was received 
as a welcome candidate for the Varsity 
eleven. The very afternoon of his ar- 
rival, he appeared on the foot-ball field, 
was given a suit and he played on the 
scrub at tackle. Incidentally the signals 
were given him. The next morning, he 
eles” Wade 


decided not to enter college. 


had disappeared. evidently, 
Doubtless 
he could not meet the requirements, or 
thought he couldn’t for he did not stop to 
ascertain. 

Nothing more was heard of this versa- 
tile character until the following Satur- 
day. When the team from Middlebury 
came onto the field, Fisher appeared as 
full-back. 
strenuously to his playing but to no avail. 
He played and played well. We would 
predict that Mr. Fisher would make a 


Captain Gerrish objected 


success as a weather prophet for he 
showed remarkable ability at judging 
beforehand at just what point Vermont's 
attack would be aimed. Fisher returned 
to Middlebury with the team and has 
appeared in Burlington but once since, to 
play for Middlebury High against the 
local high school team. Truly Mr. Fish- 
er must find it a hard task to find a school 


suitable to his tastes, 
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‘These 


known. 


are all the facts positively 
There is, however, no doubt but 
that he communicated his own knowledge 
of Vermont’s signals to his fellow-play- 
ers. ‘Time and again the Middlebury men 
changed their positions after hearing the 
Their 


knowledge was shown in every down. 


signals of quarterback Gerrish. 


Moreover, after the game, one of their 
half-backs made the statement that Mid- 
dlebury knew Vermont’s signals better 
than Vermont herself. 

Did Fisher come to Vermont for the 
sole purpose of obtaining her signals? 
This point must always remain in ques- 
There is 
very strong circumstantial evidence that 
he did. 
very clearly to this but no positive asser- 


tion. Mr. Fisher alone knows. 


The nature of the case points 
tion can be made. We are aware that a 
letter in the Free Press attempted to 
state that there was nothing contrary to 
precedent in this case. Anonymous let- 
ters are at best worth but little and their 
value may be regarded as still smaller 
when they are known to be false. 

A third point, whether Fisher was a 
member of Middlebury College at that 
time, cannot be decided. ‘The fact that 
one week later he was a member of the 
high school in good and regular standing 
would, at best, place this point in the 
suspicious list. 

From all this array of evidence, the 
Cynic can draw but one conclusion. ‘The 
playing of Fisher was unsportsmanlike 
and contrary to all rules of fair play. 
Also deceit and trickery were, in all 
probability, used to aid the team to win 
from Vermont. 


In view of this, but one course re- 
football game at 
Middlebury should be cancelled, also. no 
base-ball games should be played with 


mains’ for us, the 


that college next spring. Having just 
renewed athletic relations with Muddle- 
bury after an interval of several years, 
it is especially repelling that this incident 
should come to light in the first game. 
The matter is of consequence only as 
showing the spirit of antagonism that is 
felt at Middlebury. When such a feeling 
exists it is well that relations should — 
A hundred victories over Middle- 
One de- 
feat would injure us beyond description. 


es ee ee 


cease. 
bury will do us no good at all. 


Sn, 


_In other words, we have nothing to gain 


This would be 
of small consequence if a spirit of good ~ 


and everything to lose. 


natured rivalry were maintained. As it © 
is, the Cynic urges most heartily that all i: 
athletic relations be severed at once and — 
for ever. 


We were surprised to see that hazing 
did not stop in consequence of President — 
Buckham’s declaration. We were further 
surprised to see the Sophomores go back 
on their own printed agreement. A 
gentleman always abides by his word, a 
class of gentlemen likewise, yet the 
Sophomores broke their promise. Per- 
haps we are unfair in ascribing this to the 
whole class. We think the comparative 
number of offenders was small. ‘I‘wo 
men in particular stand out as leaders of 
this unfortunate affair. ‘The details are : 
too well known to need repetition. The 


matter is now in the hands of the faculty 
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and the question of ultimate punishment 
alone remains. So far the penalty does 
not seem sufficiently severe to put any ef- 
fective stop to hazing. ‘The Cynic com- 
mends the guilty to their judges. May 
the faculty be just and not too much 
Incidentally the 
college is waiting to learn what is the 
penalty for the violation of an order of 
the President. 


tempered with mercy. 


Foot Ball. 


DARTMOUTH 12, VERMONT o. 
Hanover, N. H., Wednesday, Oct. 4. 


~The Dartmouth-Vermont game, from 
the Vermont point of view, was in nature 
as much a surprise as it was a delight. 
Hoping only to hold Dartmouth down to 
- thirty-five points, the team lined up 
against an eleven which outweighed them 
by at least thirty-five pounds to a man, 
-and held this squad down to two meagre 
touchdowns, fighting like veterans for 
every point in the score. 

To us who were not fortunate enough 
to see the game, one glance at the battle- 
scarred heroes, their hands and faces, 
and their painful strides gave us suffi- 
cient proofs that it was a hard battle. 
Every man played the game for all there 
was in it.’ Capt. Gerrish won glory for 
himself by making sensational end runs, 
daring tackles, and hair-raising hurdles. 
Woodward was forthcoming, as always, 
with splendid gains on end and _ fake 
‘plays. Bingham, as center, played with 
Dillingham as he would with a doll, and 
repeatedly broke through, tackling the 
Dartmouth backs for heavy losses. In 
general, the team played magnificent 
football. 

Vermont's game was snappy, clean, 
and full of pluck, and one touchdown to 
a half was all that Dartmouth could land. 
Dartmouth was held several times for 


downs, while Vermont got her distance 
frequently, losing the ball once on her op- 
ponent’s ten-yard line. ‘There was much 
fumbling. In the last half the ball 
changed hands no less than eight times. 
Vermont used trick and fake plays to 
good advantage, springing one after an- 
OticummOr Coaciim rake aunideas..” tie 
coach should not be forgotten in the met- 
ing out of praise to the fee ones. 
We owe much to “Dud.” 


MIDDLEBURY o, VERMONT 11. 


Vermont defeated Middlebury on the 
new athletic field on Saturday afternoon, 
October 7th. This game had been 
looked upon as an easy victory, but Mid- 
dlebury sent up a stronger delegation 
than had been expected. The result was 
a little disappointing to Vermont's sup- 
porters. Névertheless there is no need 
of excuses. Middlebury’s ambition was 
to score on Vermont, and she, or rather 
let us say a few of her men, had few com- 
punctions as to the manner in which the 
score was obtained, going so far as to 
draw on the local High School for men, 


‘and to master Vermont’s trick plays and 


signals. 

“Middlebury kicked off to Vermont, but 
worked the short kick-play, enabling her 
to regain possession of the ball. By a 
series of line plays, which Vermont 


- seemed unable to withstand, Middlebury 


advanced the ball to Vermont’s one yard 
line. 

Vermont held for downs, and upon 
vetting the ball, immediately started up 
the field. Middlebury held her once on 
downs this half, but promptly lost the 
ball again. Smith, Gerrish, Watkins, 


and Woodward made splendid gains. In 


the last play ‘Watt’ made a ores -five 
yard run around right end for a touch- 
down, using the “stiff -arm’ to good ad- 
vantage. The play brought the erand- 
stand and bleachers to their feet. ‘Time 
was called at the end of the play, Wat- 
kins kicked the goal, 
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SECOND HALF. 


Vermont kicked off to Middlebury, but 
the latter was unable to gain. Wood- 
ward made splendid gains this half, mak- 
ing thirty-two yards and fifteen yards in 
two different plays. At last after fruit- 
ful end plays and persistent banging at 
Middlebury’s line, Smith was pushed 
across the goal line for the second touch- 
down. ‘The attempt at a goal failed. 

Middlebury gained several yards in 
the few minutes left to play, being aided 
ten yards by Vermont’s offside playing. 
Time expired with the pigskin in Middle- 
bury’s possession on her thirty-five yard 


line. Score: I1 to O. 

Middlebury. Vermont. 
MaAruiver: Chine eal: eC. Perrin, Harrington 
SO Were Vents iUe pekiarcts @ sci s:S cpriwiahern + r. t. Grow 
PS OAT. Ache otek fieieei~ 2.308 plaka ens r. g. Read 
CaATey ¢ Orne cee eee eae st e. R. D. Skinner 
AW C0) tah May 20 he Hes tae eee fe l. g. Hughes 
Parkenielset. Bearers ie Geo 6 late okinner 
Gant LiOne, scr is ut stc ub irla lm Ms. «> <° 1, c. Dodge 
DOW... geet Se ae wile aie ss q. Gerrish 
DOd@e rT. TE et hile wee erect sree > r. h. Watkins 
Hisher) Lb Dae covet Geile Gas sapien fb oo mith 
HOLMES: TAS i. Gis hale b1stapeis ogc 1. h. Woodward 


WESLEYAN 19, VERMONT 11. 


After four afternoons of continuous 
coaching and severe training, in each of 
which fast scrimmages were held, Ver- 
mont left for. Middletown, Conn., well 
prepared for a hard battle with Wesley- 
an. 

The game was fast and full of brilliant 
plays. Vermont sprung a surprise on 
her opponents, and in ten minutes of play 
had crossed their line twice. Many trick 
plays, were successfully used. 

After this Wesleyan got under way 
and scored two touchdowns on Vermont. 
Wesleyan also kicked two goals from the 
field, getting one in the last minute of 
play. The final score was Ig to II. 

The summary follows: 


Wesleyan. Vermont. 
peeve ss Pee) Petes ee eRe igo eis iy he r. e. Ferrin 
Cunningham, 1. e. 

DETECT 1) Pe Ty inne eet Ree « ate piede « dipleis. dase cds r. t. Grow 


Seeley). linkie «teens ites Bi bine ounsnle ae eed 
WOOL i Cen ane fels bok ace tue ee vn c. R. B. Skinner 
eons +c; 

PavlOrie Ti: 2 Wels ok auctor is en l. g. Frank 
Dearborn, Ft. 0.0.00. 2. 1. t. Ward 


Woodhead, r. t. 
Reater, r. e. 


Buell, r. e. . 
Surdam, q...D..°. 2;'..+ «25:00 q. b. Gerrish 
Dotrelass, 31. \hyil...o. 20. eae l. h. b. Watkins 
Balley a fa Di tre aos 94s «oe f. b. Smith 
Gildergleeve, r. h. b......'00% r. h. b. Woodward 
Score—Wesleyan 19, Vermont 11. Touch- 


downs, Gerrish, Woodward, Gildersleeve, Dear- 
born. Goals from touchdowns, Gerrish, Gil- 
dersleeve. Goals from field, Gildersleeve, Cun- 
ningham. Umpire, Mr. Davis. Referee, Mr. 
Nebaway. Linesman, Calder. Time, 20 min- 
ute halves. 


Pointers. 


Cultivate the habit of using stationery 
having on it the Vermont seal. 

If you see something which you dis- 
like about our college, don’t speak of it 
but just work hard to correct the fault. 

Let every student do what he can to 
start a movement to send representative 
seniors to the preparatory schools to let 
the students know why they should enter 
Vermont. Just think that St. Albans 
High School sends most of her men to 
Brown. They all belong at Vermont and 
we don’t try for them. | 


Interscholastic Meet. 


Plans are now well under way for the 
first interscholastic meet to be held at 


Vermont. The date is set for early next 
May, and thus far the following schools 
have signified their intentions of com- 
peting: 


Brigham Academy. Jaa Bakersfield 
athons a aes 1. +) oo oguhe Sane 
Bellows Free. .......:: .:.uje eae 
Black River. ...j. 4... 1 ity ore Ldlowe 
Lamoille Central .... ... (oe ygen ee 
Reoples: sca | ste sie oye Morrisville 


Vermont. ..). 0.01. si. aise ORS 
Troy Conference ...). 1... sseOuiaan 
Leland-Gray 4-0 1: .. Townshend 


Bennington High School, 
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Bellows Falls High School. 
Proctor High School. 
Rutland High School. 
Stowe High School. 

It is thought that as this event ma- 
terializes and the time approaches, other 
schools and academies will join the move- 
ment and send representatives. 

The rules and conditions under which 
the Meet is to be held, together with the 
explanation of the various details, will 
be set forth in a booklet which Mgr. N. 
D. Hulett ‘06 is publishing. ‘The num- 
ber of entries per event from any one 
school is limited to four, only three of 
which will be allowed to start. ‘The con- 
testants must be bona fide students at 
the school which they represent, and 
must be carrying at least five hours of 
work per week. Their physical condi- 
tion must be vouched for. Needless to 
say, only amateurs will be alowed to 
compete. 

This branch of athletics is in its in- 
fancy at Vermont. For several years 
track work has struggled along under 
ereat difficulties, but because of Trainer 
Cloudman’s patient and persevering work 
it has managed to exist, and today it lacks 
but material to boom. We have an oval, 
a splendid one, and a trainer who under- 
stands track work from A to Z. Now 
we need men. 

Merrihew, O’Neill and Edwards of 
the Seniors, Nye of the Juniors, and 
Masters of the Sophomores are left from 
the team of last year. Mer. Hulett ’06, 
Gast 06, Stevens ’07, Holcomb ’o7, Cor- 
nell 07, Rustedt ’07, Bassett ’08, Coll1- 
son ’08, Ward ’08, Mevis ’og, Jewett ’o9, 
Norton ’og, Gallup ’o9, and Watkins ’o9 
are some of the prospective men who will 
get out and try to make the track team 
what it should be. Here is an excellent 
opportunity for every man, be he upper- 
classman, sophomore, or freshman, to 
show his college spirit. We must have 
much interest taken in track work in or- 
der to make it boom, and it is up to you 
to help. At present the best way in 


which you can heip is to get out on the 
track and show what you can do, be it 
much or little. 

‘A cross country run is arranged to 
come off in the latter part of October. 
Contributions are being solicited from 
the student body for the purpose of pur- 
chasing a trophy in the form of a cup. 
The four classes will compete for this. 
Individual prizes will be offered by the 
Athletic Association for those men get- 
ting first, second, and third places. To 
make this a success, as it should be, every 
man must get out and do his best. Per- 
haps you are a diamond in the rough. 
You never can tell *till you try. Put on 
a suit, anyway, and go out. 

The following letter was sent to prac- 
tically every preparatory school in the 
state by the manager: 

Dear Sir :— 

An invitation Athletic Meet open to 
all High Schools and Academies will be 
held annually by the University of Ver- 
mont on the new Athletic Field under the 
auspices of the Athletic Association. 

The object of this meet is to stimulate 
an interest in field and track athletics 
among the preparatory schools, and to 
afford them an opportunity to compete in 
a business like way that shall be fair and 
satisfactory to all. ‘The general super- 
vision of the meet and all the details of 
field arrangement will be in the hands of 
the manager of the University of Ver- 
mont Athletic Association. This annual 
field meet will be held the latter part of 
May, beginning May, 1906. 

The expenses of the meet will be borne 
by the Athletic Association of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. This includes pen- 
nant, medals, printing, advertising, etc. 

A silk pennant will be given each year 
to the school winning the most points at 
the meet and individual medals of gold, 
silver, and bronze will be given to win- 
ners of first, second and third places. 

The events will be as follows with pos- 
sible additions: 100 yard dash, 220 yard 
dash, 440 yard dash, 830 yard run, mile 
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run, 2 mile run, 120 yard hurdles, 220 
yard hurdles, mile bicycle, putting 16 
pound shot, running high jump, pole 
vault, and running broad jump. 

Please call the attention of your stu- 
dents to this matter and help us make 
this one of the great events of your school 
year. If your school desires to take part 
in a meet of this sort, you would confer 
a great favor upon us, by informing us 
of your action as soon as convenient. 

If a sufficient number of Preparatory 
Schools are in favor of this meet, print- 
ed rules regarding entries and manage- 
ment of this meet will be sent out in 
June or in September. 


H Woman’s Revenge. 


“No,” she said angrily, “I will not go 
back with you now nor at any other 
hone 

“But Polly”’— . 

“To all but my friends I am Miss 
Hammond.” , 

Tom Burnham lay back upon the sand, 
dusting an invisible speck of dirt from 
his russet oxfords. For a moment he 
gazed at the young picture of anger be- 
side him and then he spoke quietly. 

“Miss Hammond, it is nearly six 
o'clock. Will you do me the favor to per- 
mit me to take you home?” 

“Sir, for the present I shall remain 
here. Will you return to the city and 
send the boat-man for me? When I 
want you again, I'll send for you.”’ 

The young man looked at her for an 
instant, then he arose. Without a word 
he entered his canoe, without a word he 
paddled away. And Polly’s eyes were 
fixed one some unknown object far down 
the lake. Yet as he glanced back just as 
he turned the corner of the small island, 
he would have sworn her eyes turned to- 
ward him but the next instant they were 
again watching that distant something 
and he passed out of view. 

_ How long Polly sat there, she could 
not have told. The sun was going down 


and she watched it stretch its long fin- 
gers of light far out over the sky, watched 
it as it sank lower and lower while the 
fiery orb grew smaller and smaller. How 
the fingers seemed to contract and re- 
cede within themselves as if they were 
trying to hide until only a narrow circle 
remained and the sun sank into a disc of 
living fire. Above the sky seemed all 
red, a mass of color stretching out in 
ever-softening hues until far over to the 
east, the last suspicion of its western 
brillancy disappeared in a crystal blue. 
Her gaze fell upon the waters of the lake 
and they too seemed all ablaze. 

A light breeze sprang up and, as the 
last glow of the sun vanished, a small 
cloud no larger than one’s hand raised 
its head above the western horizon. ‘The 
shades of night were lowering, little by 
little the wind was growing stronger and 
now the cloud boldly showed its full- 
grown shape far up the sky. Yet Polly 
still gazed at that distant something and 
thought. Why had she quarrelled with 
Tom? ‘They were soon to be married 
and they did love each other. What was 
it all about? How did it start? To 
save her soul, she could not tell. But 


it was all over now. She had driven him — 


away—told him never to return until 
she sent for him, and that—could—never 
—hbe. 

A rain drop fell upon her up-turned 
face but she felt it not. Still she thought 
and thought, trying in vain to reconcile 
herself to the new condition of things. 
He was gone forever. The rain fell 
faster and faster. ‘The sky was all coy- — 
ered with pitchy blackness and only the 
warning from the light house a dozen 
miles down the lake remained visible in 
the night. Suddenly fear seemed to 
seize her. Why had not someone come 
for her? Surely he had been back long 
ago. She thought of the ball that even- 
ing when she ought to be with him. She 
fancied she could hear the music and she 


felt herself in his arms gliding over the 


floor in the brilliantly lighted room. — 
Then she looked at the black waves lash- 
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ing higher and higher—and shuddered. 
Now the rain fell in torrents, the wind 


fairly howled in its fury and the waters, 


like an angry monster, swept the base 
of the rock on which she sat. Higher 
and higher crept the waves, yet she dared 
not move. Her eyes turned in the di- 
rection of the city where he was. Sud- 
denly as with a knife, a bolt of light cleft 
the western sky. Madly, she jumped to 
her feet and stretched forth her arms, 
erying “Tom! Tom!’ As if in answer 
to her call, the roar of distant thunder 
came to her over the maddened waves 
and she fell fainting. 

When she awoke she saw bending over 
her,—Tom. She closed her eyes and 
wondered where she was. ‘Then she re- 
membered and felt faint again. But it 
was all right now because Tom was near. 
Sitting up she looked around. ‘The rain 
had ceased, the wind had fallen and the 
waves but recently so wild were now 
rolling in long even swells. Without a 
word he raised her and placed her in his 
canoe, without a word, he took his paddle 
for the long hard journey. Three long 
miles lay between them and the city, three 
miles of death inviting waves. Yet he 
paddled on in silence, keenly aware of 
the danger about him, and she dared not 
say a word. She simply thought, but 
what thoughts they were, thoughts such 
as only a woman bewildered, anxious, 
and ashamed can think. At length they 
reached the landing and he helped her 
out. But she lingered for a moment as 
he raised her from the canoe and her eye 
sought his longingly, pleadingly. ‘“T’‘om,” 
she murmured, “don’t you love me any 
more?” ‘Then he took her in his arms 
and rained kisses on her cheeks, her hair, 


her lips, and all her troubles and trials: 


were flown. In the heavens, the last 
cloud had rolled away, the stars shone 
triumphant from a clear sky and the 
moon looked down and smiled. 

An hour later they were in the con- 
servatory listening to the music that 
came to them faint but sweet from the 
dance room. “The quarrels of lovers 


are but the renewals of love’ she mur- 
mured gently, looking up at him, “but 
tell me, Tom, why did you return for me 
instead of sending some one?’ “You 
little goose,” he replied as he pressed her 
lips to his, “I was on the island all the 
time.”’ 


Senior Cane Committee. 


President Perry has appointed a Sénior 
cane committee consisting of Black, 
Chairman; HL. kKibbey and’ J.B. Ed- 
wards. 


Senior Class Election. 


At a meeting of the Senior Class 
Tuesday the following officers were 
elected: President, Perry; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Miss Strong; Treasurer, Bunker; 
Secretary, Miss Campbell; Executive 
Committee, Giddings, Fuller, Simpson, 
Green and Miss Bond; Advisory Board, 
Russell. 

It was decided to procure the Senior 
canes at once and a committee for that 
purpose will be appointed by the presi- 
dent. 


Locals. 


An inter-class cross-country run is be- 
ing arranged, to occur during the first 
week of November. It is planned to give 
the winning class a trophy with their 
numerals engraved thereon. The trophy 
will be kept in the gymnasium. It is ex- 
pected that the athletic committee will 
provide a silver cup for the man who 
finishes first and suitable medals for those 
who gain second and third places. 

At a meeting of the Junior class, in the 
Science Hall, Saturday, Oct. 14th, H. V. 
Nye was unanimously elected member of 
the Advisory Board. 

The tennis courts have been put into 
good condition and an autumn _ tourna- 
ment 1s now in progress. 
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Owing to lack of room in the Mechan- 
ical building, it has been necessary to fit 
up a drawing room in the “Mull” for the 
use of the Junior engineers. 

Y: M:. CG.-A> Bible study classes . for 
students are being conducted in the Col- 
lege _ Street, First and Methodist 
churches. The class at the College Street 
Church is in charge of Prof. Perkins. At 
the First Church the Rev. G. G. Atkins 
has the class. Prof. Coit conducts the 
class at the Methodist. | 

A: notice to the effect that no student 
can play in the sophomore-freshmen foot- 
ball game, who is not a candidate for the 
varsity squad throughout the season, has 
been very effective in bringing men out 
for daily practice. 

The ninety-second annual meeting of 
the Vermont State Medical Society was 
held in the new Medical college building 
last week. 


aos 


¥Y. mM. @. H. Notes. 


The annual reception to new students 
given under the auspices of the Christian 
associations was held Friday evening, 
Oct. 6th in the parlors of the city asso- 
ciation. The rooms were artistically 
decorated with the University colors and 
with maple branches whose leaves pre- 
sented the glory of autumn colors. ‘The 
committee in charge of decorations con- 
sisted of F. V. Rand ’08, Miss Carrie 
Campbell ’07 and Miss Gertrude Strong 
OF: 
The Reception Committee was com- 
posed of the following persons: Prof. 
and Mrs. Warfield, Miss Holmes ’06, A. 
J. Mandigo ’06 and J. J. Ross ’o4, Med. 
08. 

The Presenting Committee was made 
up as follows: Perry ’06, Gibson ’o6, 
Pease ’07, Miss Gertrude Thompson ’o7, 
Miss Lillian Carpenter ’o8, and Miss 
Mary Joslyn ’o7. 

After a social hour, an attractive pro- 
gramme was carried out, arranged by the 
following committee: Miss Elizabeth 
Durfee ’06, Miss Pine ’08, Green ’06 and 


‘Estes ’o8 the Rev. 


Holcomb ’07. ‘The program opened with 
a violin solo by F. V. Rand ’08, after 
which President Buckham gave an ad- 
dress of welcome. 

After two readings by Miss Peachie 
Dr. Brown of the 
Methodist church extended a hearty wel- 
come to the new students in behalf of the 
churches. | 

R. B. Barlow ’o7 gave a very clever 
reading which was followed by an ad- 
dress by J. J. Ross, general secretary of 
the University Y. M. C. A. ‘Following 
Mr. Ross’ address, college songs were 
sung and refreshments were served. 

The social committee consisted of 
Miss Douglas ’07, Miss Menut ’o8, Miss 
Fox ’08, Miss Reynolds ’06, G. F. Reed 
07, Stevens ’o7, McFarland ’o7 and 


Nye ’o7. The following persons served | 


on the refreshment committee: Miss 
Allen ’07, Miss Hall ’07, Miss Chapin 
eye 

Sunday afternoon, October 15th, Dr. 
Frederick ‘Tupper, Jr., addressed the 
meeting of the Y. M. C. A., his subject 
being, “The Literature of the Bible.” 


Oldest Alumni. 


Wm. P. Pierson, 1839, heads the roll 
both in point of age and in time of gradu- 
ation. He will be 94 years old on the 8th 
of December. 

Elliot T. Farr, 1841, now of Chelsea, 


N. Y., completed his goth year last © 


August. 

Judge Marcus Dougherty, 1842, of 
Montreal, passed his 85th milestone last 
March. 7 

Hon. John A. Kasson, 1842, will be 
84 years old next January. 

Hon. James O’ Halloran, 1843, was 84 
on the 12th of last month. 


Nathaniel W. Peck, 1843, is supposed 


to have died some years ago. Can any- 
one tell us when and where? If still liy- 
ing, he would be 89 years old, as he was 
23 when he entered. 


OO 
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Levi O. Stevens, 1844, passed his 86th 
birthday last June. 

Rev. Geo. G. Rice, the sole survivor 
of 1845, celebrated the 86th anniversary 
of his birth on the 22nd of September 
last. 

The class of 1846 has four living rep- 
resentatives, the eldest of whom will 
reach 85 in December. 

1845. The Rev. George G. Rice, of 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, has lately been vis- 
iting friends in his old home, E;nosburg. 
He was in Burlington on the 6th of Octo- 
ber, called on the president and _ Prof. 
Goodrich, looked over the library and the 
campus, but could find nothing familiar 
anywhere. ‘The streets, the grounds, the 
buildings, all had changed. He had set 
a tree once on the College green, but 
could not identify it now. ‘The recent 
death of Charles Dewey left Mr. Rice 
the sole representative of his class. Mr. 
Rice passed his 86th birthday on the 22d 
of last September. 


Alumni Dotes. 


93. A paper was received recently by 
L. C. Grant which announces the election 
as director to the Furst Clark Dredging 
Co., and Bowers Southern Dredging Co., 
E. N. Sanctuary, formerly of this city, 
a graduate of the University of Vermont, 
and well known as a ball player in his 
college days. Mr. Sanctuary is a more 
than successful civil engineer in the 
south. He speaks of a large excavating 
contract which one of his companies has 
at Cape May, where 6,000,000 cubic 
yards of earth are to be removed. Mr. 
Sanctuary states that this would repre- 
sent an amount of earth of the dimensions 
of Burlington’s city hall, buildings in- 
cluded, with a depth of 1580 feet. 

96. ‘The marriage is announced of 
Miss Bessie Webb Chambers and Ernest 
Holley West of Dorset. The bride is 
a niece of Mrs. H. W. Allen of this city 
and the groom is treasurer of the Nor- 
cross & West Marble company of Dorset. 


99. Capt. George Jean Holden, pay- 
imasten) US) A. eson *of “Mr. and ‘Mrs: 
George H. Holden of this city, and Miss 
Elsie Constans were married last week at 
the Church of St. John the Evangelist in 
St. Paul, Minn. 


(COmmeharies, SPatker is <with <The 
Vacuum: Oil Co: 
’o2. The marriage was solemnized 


recently at the home of the bride, 33 
South Willard street, of Julius Arthur 
Tellier and Miss Martha Margaret Rum- 
baugh. The groom is a son of the Rev. 
and Mrs. Thomas Tellier of Cambridge, 
N. Y. He is at present connected with 
the United States land office at Washing- 
ton, D. C., and is special agent investi- 
gating land frauds in the Southern 
States, with headquarters at Little Rock, 
Ark. The bride is a daughter of Mrs. 
Alice C. Rumbaugh and the late Capt. 
William M. Rumbaugh, at one time com- 
mandant at Norwich University, North- 
field. 

°03. Murray Bourne is in the New 
York Law School. 

05. Frank T. Wyman has accepted 
a place as instructor in the Drexel Insti- 
tute at Philadelphia, Pa. 

ex-’04. George C. Rublee has entered 
the service of the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way Co., as conductor. 

°04. Charles Waddell was recently 
married to Miss Gregory of this city. 

03. John C. Sherburne has returned 
to Oxford, after studying law all summer 
in the office of Hunton and Stickney at 
Bethel, Vt. 

04. Ernest Worthen is in the Ver- 
mont state office of the New York Life, 
of which Hubbard ’oo is state agent. 

Oa vebeeiur-wiulett® has.\a_.position 
with the Vermont Marble Co. 

Med. ’o4. John Wheeler is teaching 
in the Medical department. Mr. Wheeler 
is also employed in the State Laboratory. 

Med. ’o4. Abbott ‘I. Hutchinson has 
a fine position as an assistant at the Mary 
Fletcher Hospital. 

04. §. C. Hood was recently married 
to Miss Nellie Parmenter at Montpelier, 
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Vt. Mr. and Mrs. Hood will reside in 
Washington, D. C., where Mr. Hood has 
a government position in the Horticul- 
tural Department. Mr. Hood is studying 
medicinal plants. 


LAUDAMUS TE DEUM. 


Thank God for work, thank God for play, 
Thank Him for living, day by day, 
Thank Him for all the many things 

That each hope-giving sunrise brings; 
For chance to strive on toward an end, 
And all our strength and talents bend 

To win the prize, seen far ahead, 

That each man to himself has said 


For the great minds whose books we read, 

Who give us blessing and God-speed 

On our search for knowledge and Eternal 
Truth. 

Thank Thee for this, and for Thy gift of 
Youth, 

For its fair twin, Hope, that lights the way. 

And brings us through the darkness into day; 

Thank Thee for strength to still keep up the 
strife, 

But most of all, thank Thee for Love, and Life. 

W. M. R. 


No light want I, but the light of your eyes, 
No breeze but your fragrant breath, 

No drink but the nectar of your lips, 
No love but yours till death. 


Is all the best that earth can give 

And for its sake resolves to live 

A life apart from common things, 

From ways of sin whose dull mire clings 
To his white robe of manhood. 


And then, in the wide, wide space beyond, 
In the land of the vague unknown, 

May we wander on through the infinite heights, 
Just you and I, my own. 


Thank Thee, O God, for this and more, 


Wee M. Re 
For ages past and gone before; rl 


Dorn’s Dining Room 
IN. THE THEATRE BUILDING, 


201 Main Srreet, BuriInetTon, VT. 
Specialties of Game, such as Duck, Plover, Quail, 
Squab, Partridge, Broiled Live Lobster, Soft Shell 
Crabs, etc. Open every evening until 12 P. M. 

Phone 524-4. 


We Appreciate the Student’s Trade 
W. J. HENDERSON 


Park Drug Store, 


172 College St., 
Burlington, Vt. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


INSTRUCTION IS GIVEN IN THE UNIVERSITY IN 


rT: THE DEPARTMENT oF ARTS. 
II. Tue DEprarrMENtT oF SCIENCE. 
Ill. Tue Derarrment or MEDICINE. 


I. The Department of Arts embraces instruction in Languages, ancient and modern, 
eee es Sciences, Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy, Rhetoric, Literature and 
istory. 


The courses pursued in this department are three in number. 
1. The Classical course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
2. The Literary-Scientific course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
3. The Commerce and Economics course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
II. The Department of Science embraces particularly instruction in the various branches 
of Mathematical, Physical, Natural and Economic Science, Mechanic Arts and Agriculture. 
The courses pursued in this department are five in number and lead to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science. 
1. Civil Engineering. 
2. Mechanical Engineering. 
3. Electrical Engineering. 
4. Chemistry. 
5. Agriculture. 
For fuller information send for catalogue or special bulletin to 


M. W. ANDREWS, Registrar. 
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The night wind blows, my love, it blows, 
Over the mountain and plain; 

It carries a message of love to you, 
To you ‘and back again. 


The rain-drops fall, my love, they fall, 
And I long for a sweet caress, 
A touch of your soothing fingers, dear, 
To make the heart-ache less. 
W. M. R. 
October, 1905. 


Travelers Mileage Book Co., 
144 College Street, 


ak ae Be Sav. Bank. Old Daily News tak) 
C.J. Ferguson’s Law Office. 


Burlington, Vt. 


Get your mileages there. 


WM. READ & SONS, 


ATHLETIC OUTFITTERS. 


EFORE placing your orders on athletic clothing. 

and supplies, send for our (Special Club) prices, 

We carry everything pertaining to out and in 
Door Sports. Sweaters, Jerseys, Golf Jackets, Tennis 
Rackets and Tennis Supplles, Base Ball Uniforms, 
Base Ball Supplies, Foot Ball, Basket Ball, Track 
Team Supplies, etc. All Tennis Players should use 


Cur *Standard Special Racket, 


the best in the market, used and endorsed by the best 
players. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, 


107 Washington Sireet, Boston, Mass, 


Seas LAGY, 2 LIVERY CO. 


163 Church Street. 


eos FOS. OFFICE Phone 128-12 
Prompt and courteous attention will be given to livery 


in all details. 


Cornell University Medical College, 
New York City, 


The course covering four years begins during 
the first week in October and continues until June. 

A preliminary training in natural.science is of 
great advantage. 

All the classes are divided into small sections for 
recitations, laboratory and clinical bedside 
instruction. 

Students are admitted to advanced standing 
after passing the requisite examinations. 

The successful completion of the first year in 
any College or University recognized by the 
Regents of the State of New York as maintaining 
a satisfactory standard is sufficient to satisfy the 
requirements for admission which have lately been 
raised. 

The annual announcement giving full particu- 
lars will be mailed on application. 


BV Neon POLK Mi Dy i De? DEAN, 


Cornell University Medical College, 
27th and 28th Streets and First Avenue, 
New York City. 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 


119 W. 28rd St., New York 
New Orleans. 


Chicago, San Francisco, 


Whitcomb ’07, 41 
No. Converse will 
handle these in- 
struments through- 
out the year. 


THE HIGHEST GRADE OF DRAWING AND SURVEY- 
ING INSTRUMENTS 


For University and College use, also Richter’s instruments 
of Precision, J-squares, Triangles, Scales, Drawing 
Boards, ‘Drawing Tables, Drawing and 
Tracing Papers. 


Our Gem Union instruments are unequalled. 


ASK THE MAN FOR 


Golden Wedding 


Junior 


Peevuce GIGAR™IN: A 5c’ SIZE 


* The quality will surprise you re 
AT ALL DEALERS 


OMe TAYLOR, (& CO: Prop 


A few of the many 
YALE Universities where 


TUFTS 


own §=6s | ‘Rirschbaum 


FORDHAM 
HAND-MADE AND GUARANTEL£LD 
HARVARD 


¥ 

: 
provers | Clotbiam 

| GEORGETOWN | |. the popular apparel worn by 


the students as well as the faculty 


P.S.—TO THE STUDENTS. Make the SyNDICATE your 
headquarters. We shall be pleased to cash your checks. 
Our Telephone is at your disposal. We have a new Check 
Room where you check your packages without cost. Come 
in every day, we will havesomething of interest to show you. 


™ |Sypnodicate Clothing Commas 
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OF EIGHT 


CLOTHIERS | Y, M. C. A. Bldg. Burlington, Vf. | STORES 


FOOT T. B. WRIGHT, Manager 
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Editorials. 


The editorial of our last issue in regard 
to the Middlebury incident has been eriti- 
cized by a large number as being unfair 
and too severe. It is also true that to 
some extent our position as stated in that 
article has been misconstrued. The Cynic 


ean offer no retrenchment. In fact, we 
are today more firmly convinced than ever 
that the facts of the case fully justify 
our position in every respect. We ex- 
pressly stated before that this particular 
incident was of small consequence, except 
in that it portrayed vividly and beyond 
all denial, that the general sentiment of 
Middlebury College is hostile to Vermont. 

Within a few days after the game, the 
authorities of Middlebury College heard 
of the incident. They immediately took 
steps to remedy it as far as posible for 
them. They came to Burlington, pleaded 
entire ignorance of the facts until too late 
for remedy and expressed their sorrow 
that such a thing had happened. In no 
single particular, did they attempt to 
justify the action of their football man- 
agement. For this, we cannot but admire 
President Brainerd. For his promptness 
of action, his heartfelt and earnest desire 
to set. matters right between the two 
colleges, and for the frank avowal of the 
wrong done by his own college, he has 
our respect. The Cynic has said not one 
word against the Middlebury authorities 
in this matter, and it will not. Our point 
is here, the situation is entirely beyond 
their control. 

What then is the position of the student 
body at Middlebury? This is a simple 
matter of history. Trouble with this col- 
lege is by no means new. It began long 
before any of the present undergraduates 
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entered college. It has continued ever 
since. In our freshman year, we heard 
accounts of the difficulties that for a time 
severed athletic relations. In our senior 
year, we see the same thing enacted again. 
It is a serious fact, that for years not one 
game of any kind between Middlebury 
and Vermont has failed to show ill feeling. 
We believe, as we stated in our last issue, 
that the cause lies in the hostile spirit 
rampant among the Middlebury students. 
It is an all-pervasive force, a giant which 
seizes the students in its grasp, causes 
them to forget their better impulses, and 
leads them on to the desire to win, by fair 
mean if possible, by foul if need be. It is 
what President Hadley of Yale so aptly 
termed ‘‘barbarian’’ spirit. That such a 
feeling exists, past events prove conclu- 
sively. 

This, the Middlebury authorities can in 
no way change. Their greatest efforts 
must be in vain. The faculty may cause 
managers to resign, or remove certain men 
from the team. They may issue rules and 
regulations by the score. The sentiment 
In their hearts there 
is an indestructible and permanent feel- 
ing of hostility to Vermont, and faculty 
edicts can only aggravate it. The inten- 
tions of the Middlebury authorities we do 
not question. We simply deny their 
power. 

It is but fair to consider our own side 
of the question. And in this connection 
it can not be said that our own position 
toward Middlebury is entirely one of bro- 
therly love and affection. And it would 
be strange were such the case. It may, 
however, be truly stated that Vermont 
does not yield herself up to hostile feel- 
ings to the same excessive extent as Mid- 
dlebury. Vermont has not stooped to 
such devices in order to win, possibly 


lives and will live. 


because there was no desire, possibly 
because there was no necessity. Be that 
as it may, we have always striven to meet 
Middlebury on the same fair field as the 
other colleges with whom we play. 

Two things are necessary to a successful 
intercollegiate contest, fairness and 
friendliness. Fairness in the very nature 
of itself, and friendliness because absolute 
fairness is impossible without it. Without 
these two fundamental principles, a game 
sinks to the level of war, and an ancient 
not a modern war, for methods are em- 
ployed which the law of nations do not 
permit even in armed contest. The Cynic 
contends thay any two colleges which 
cannot meet upon the field of fairness and 
friendliness have no right to meet at all. 
Is such a thing possible for Vermont and 
Middlebury? The game this year 
between Columbia and Wesleyan gives an 
example of what is most likely to happen 
in a game between unfriendly colleges. 
Such an incident hurts both schools. Yet 
it is but the natural outcome of hostility, 
such as is under our consideration at pres- 
ent. Vermont cannot afford to have 
her reputation injured by continuous dif- 
fieulty with Middlebury. Let the fault 
rest with whom it may, one-half of the 
censure 18 Ours. ? 

Furthermore, Middlebury is not a col- 
lege with whom it is greatly to our ad- 
vantage to have athletic associations. We 
can never gain a reputation by victories 
over her. We can lose immensely by our 
defeat. Far better loose nine games to 
Dartmouth or Williams and win the tenth 
than win nine from Middlebury and lose 
the tenth. We are striving for athletic 
recognition among Eastern colleges. Let 
us go where it can be obtained. If we 
continue our present relations, a defeat 
must come sooner or later, for every team 


especially weak. 


_ them also. 
reserved for the men. 


has an off year. 
one question, is it worth while? 


entirely out. 
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The Cynic asks merely 


To the freshmen, we wish to say a word 
concerning the Cynic. Nominations to the 
board, are made strictly on a competitive 


basis. The man who hands in the most 
| copy that is accepted will surely get the 
place. It will not be long before two 


editors will be chosen from the Class of 
1909. We hope and expect that there 
_ will be a large number of contestants for 


these positions. We want the very best 


in the class and we cannot be certain of 


obtaining this unless all compete. More- 


Over, we desire sufficient of your work to 
enable us to be sure just what kind of a 
man we are getting. Every year there 
are some who are disappointed when the 
Cynic elections are over. They have 
_ done some work, but they have not done 
enough. Others have done more. 
year we wish all who desire to try for the 
Cynic to begin work at once. 
locals, alumni notes or anything else that 
| you think is of interest. 
tribute short stories and verse. 


This 
Write 


Above all, con- 
This is 
the department in which the college is 


To the young ladies of 09, we would 
say that all that has been said above is for 


In our choice for 
the board, the question of sex will be left 
Merit, and nothing else, will 


decide. For the past two years, the ladies 


_ of the University have been unrepresented 


on the Cynic board, for the simple reason 
that as yet we have failed to find a worthy 


Consequently, we are 
looking through the freshman class for 
men of real literary ability. Begin now, 
write for every issue and don’t forget to 
sign your name. 


The Cynic is by no means © 


candidate. We do not mean to say there 
is no ability. We hope there is, we sup- 
pose there is, but we have been given no 
reason to suspect it. We are confident 
that you of ’09 have ability. We are 
waiting, for you to prove it in an unmis- 
takable manner. 


A remarkable dance was given by the 
three Sororities at the Howard Relief 
last week. The wonder was two-fold. In 
the first place, three Sororities met upon a 
common fioor, having in their midst a 
large number of unpledged freshmen. 
Yet, from all reports, entire harmony and 
good feeling prevailed. Again, the party 
was entirely devoid of men. Without 
doubt this is an age of peace and inven- 
tion. Closely following the peace between 
Japan and Russia comes the cessation of 
hostilities among our Sororities, and far 
surpassing the wireless telegraph is the 
man-less dance. Roosevelt and Marconi 
must yield to the Pan-Hellenic. 


It has been urged repeatedly that one 
of the very greatest advantages held by 
a small college over the great universities 
is in the more intimate association of 
teacher and student. Evidently those 
holding this view never conceived of a 
professor so far forgetting the respon- 
sibility of his position as to indulge him- 
self in the repetition of profane and 
obscene remarks within the class-room. 
Even were the remarks referred to origi- 
nated by Barrett Wendell, as claimed, 
their value from a cultural, moral, or even 
an illustrative standpoint is far too incon- 
siderable to justify their use. 

That these remarks served only to dis- 
cust the class of seniors to which they 
were addressed is a subject for congratu- 
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lation. It gives one just ground for be- 
lheving that college spirit is not alone a 
creation of the athlete and the ‘‘rooter.’’ 
If there is any one way in which a college 


‘ 


man is distinguishable from others, it is 
through a deeper and better culture. That 
is what our faculty is striving for, no less 
earnestly than to give us useful technical 
training. That is what every man here 
who has the true Vermont spirit is striv- 
ing for, to give us deeper, better cul- 
ture, a broader, finer view of life, more 
polish, more ones 
end there certainly is not needful, nor 
should there be permitted, the retailing of 
cheap and repulsive stories within the 
lecture rooms. 


oventlemanliness. 


The following notice was sent to many 
students this week—‘You will be per- 
mitted to attend no recitations until set- 
tlement is made with the treasurer.’’ In 
nearly every case, the delinquency was for 
laboratory or similar dues. ‘This is an 
innovation and, judging by appearances, 
by no means welcome. An earnest stu- 
dent dislikes to see the door of the class- 
room closed in front of him, simply be- 
cause he has not a five dollar bill in his 
pocket, especially if he has paid fifty for 
the privilege of attending. Doubtless the 
scheme is the more unwelcome because it 
presents such a marked contrast to the 
pay-when-you-please 
years. ‘The trustees should know best, 
but is there no middle ground between 
Antonio and Shylock? 


policy of former 


Cotton Mather. | 


During the first epoch in American 
literature, which extends from 1607 to 
1765, there were but two localities that 
produced anything that we can call litera- 


ture, Virginia and New England. These 
two localites were settled by a totally dif- 
ferent class of people. Those of Virginia, 
consisting on the one hand, of criminals 
and debtors, on the other of jolly, fox- 
hunting cavaliers, all scattered over a 
wide extent of territory, did not, and 
could not have, the ability to produce of 


the more amalgamated colonies of New — 


England which were settled by men far 


more austere, more enterprising and in- — 


dustrious. So it is to the sober-faced 
New England colonists, with their fond- 
ness of cant and long prayers, that we 
look for much of the literature of this 
period. 


Indeed, the very fondness of cant and * 


of religious controversy that the Puritans 
displayed is responsible for most of the 
seventeenth century literature. The reli- 
cion of the Puritans was not a submissive 


faith, but a militant, disputative one, re- — 


quiring constant argument. These writ- 
ings of religious argumentative prose find 
little attention at the hands of the reader 
of today. Yet some among these early 
writers were men of ability and power, 
men who had been famous in the old 
world before religious persecution caused 
them to flee to America, such men as John 
Cotton, Thomas Shepard and Thomas 
Hooker. 

It was not, however, until the latter 


half of the seventeenth century that the 


literature of the colonies could be spoken 
of as truly American. Previous to this 
tiem the inhabitants were mostly of 
foreign birth, looking upon America as 
their country, but at the same time hav- 
ing a deeper attachment for their native 
land. Now, after the lapse of some forty 
or fifty years, most of the inhabitants 
were of American birth. Now, also, 
trade had brought its broadening in- 
fluence to bear upon the colonies com- 
pelling the severe cant-burdened religion 
of the Puritan to somewhat decline. 

At this period the clergy were still 
reverenced as before and _ probably 
wielded a greater influence than all else 
combined. With controversial religious 
writings they strove to stem the tide of 
supposed degeneracy. Pre-eminent among 
the religious giants stood Cotton Mather, 
grandson of two noted divines, John Cot- 
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ton and Richard Mather, and son of a yet 
more gifted and powerful preacher, In- 
erease Mather. Literally born into, as 
well as brought up in, that air of severe, 
almost morbid, sanctity, which character- 
ized the Puritan and the Puritan home, 
both heredity and environment stamped 
Cotton Mather as the great exponent of 
Puritanism. ‘ 

As a youth, young Mather showed re- 
markable talent. He received’ the 
bachelor’s degree from Harvard College 
in his sixteenth year, and before he was 
nineteen, the master’s degree. He was 
a deep, earnest student, with an enormous 
eapacity for work. Some idea of the 
strenuous religion or life—for his religion 
was his life—which he lived may be 
gained from the sketch given us by Bron- 
son which is in turn taken from Samuel 
Mather’s ‘‘Life of Cotton Mather.’’ ‘‘In 
‘boyhood he composed forms of prayers 
for his school-fellows and obliged them to 
pray. In later life each day was full of 
prayers, study and ministrations, public 
or private. He kept more than four hun- 
dred fasts beside many midnight vigils, 
when he lay for hours on his study floor, 
now in agony over his ‘vileness’ now in 
spiritual ecstasy..... Every moment 
must be spiritually improved: on meeting 
a tall man he would say, ‘Lord, give that 
man high attainments in Christianity;’ 
and when he did so mean an action as 
paring his nails he thought how he might 
lay aside all superfiuity of naughtiness.’’ 

In spite of the efforts of Mather and his 
contemporaries, religious opinions and 
ideas were slowly turning away from the 
harsh stern conception of Puritanism. 
Cotton Mather noted this tendency with 
sorrow. To stop the course of what he 
believed to be degeneracy and ruin, he 
threw himself into the struggle with all 


of his mighty energy. Notwithstanding 


his heroic attempts, New England could 
not be brought back to the old ideals of 
Puritanism. 

Mather’s greatest piece of work is his 
Maenalia Christi Americana, or Ecclesias- 
tical History of New England, which 
traces the ecclesiastical history of the 
colonies from their first planting in 1620 
to the year 1693, treats, beside the estab- 
lishment of the colonies, of the lives of 


noted clergymen and lawgivers of the 
New England churches, of the curse of 
witcheraft, of religious persecutions 
waged against the heretical Quakers and 
Baptists. 

Although Mather was, as before stated, 
one of the greatest minds of his age in 
America, many of his beliefs and fantasies 
prove emphatically that he was of that 
age and not in advance of it. One of his 
chief failings was his belief in witchcraft. 
By many he is even accused of culpability 
in the Salem witchcraft delusion. But we 
must remember that some of the best and 
strongest minds in New England shared 
in this belief as well as in the popular 
theory that the forces of the devil, having 
been driven out of Europe, had taken up a 
residence in America and were, naturally, 
furious at being disturbed in their place 
of residence. Thus, in the decline of New 
England Puritanism, Cotton Mather saw 
the agency of the Prince of Darkness, and 
governed himself accordingly. . Despite 
mistakes and biased ideas, Cotton Mather 
established a reputation as a writer 
greater than that of any other seven- 
teenth century American. Yet, even 
though Mather ‘‘fought the good fients 
it was for a losing cause. His life was not 
a success. Puritanism which formed the 
essence and sole object of that life was go- 
ing away forever; nor could the ready pen 
and strong mind of Cotton Mather stay 
its flight and keep from its ablest expo- 
nent, the tragedy of defeat. 

AA gate 


Pan-Sorority Reception. 


A very pleasant innovation was intro- 
duced Friday evening, the 27th of Octo- 
ber, when a reception was given to all the 
college girls by the three sororities in 
union. It demonstrated the success of the 
Pan-Hellenic Association in producing a 
cordial inter-sorority spirit. Such an 
event would have been deemed absurd two 
years ago, but after more than a year of 
this co-operation, it seemed perfectly 
natural that such a plan should be sug- 
gested and carried out. And the success 
in carrying it out is no less to be noted. 
Instead of being a stiff and formal process 
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of introduction and hand-shaking, the pro- 
gram of the evening was dancing. The 
reception was held at the Howard Relief 
Hall, and when a crowd of sixty or more 
girls were dancing, the room was no un- 
pleasant sight to see. Such a jolly good 
time was reported by all that it is not 
improbable that the event will become an 
annual custom with the college girls. The 
members of the reception committee, aside 
from a representative of each sorority, 
were Mrs. L. R. Jones, Mrs. H. H. Cloud- 
man, and the ‘‘new faculty ladies,’’ Mrs. 
Bassett, Mrs. Jacobs, Mrs. Myrick, and 
Mrs. Warfield. 


Locals. 
J. J. Ross was in Middlebury last week. 


The West Point game has been ean- 
celled by Manager Valleau. 


Prof. G. M. Brett recently spent a few 
days with friends in Littleton, N. H. 


A. G. Kingman ex-’06, is on an extended 
trip through Maine, New York, and Penn- 
sylvania. 


Physical Director Cloudman umpired 
the Dartmouth-Williams game at Han- 
over, October 21st. 


C. F. Northrup ’07, won the finals in 
the autumn tennis tournament by defeat- 
ing Collins ’09, 6-8; 6-4; 7-5; 2-6; 7-5. 


Several games of Hare and Hound have 
been indulged in, for the purpose of get- 
ting in shape for the cross-country run. 


Among the visitors present at the initia- 
tion ceremony of the Sigma Phi fraternity 
were five members of the Chapter at Union 
College, Schenectady, N. Y., one from the 
Chapter at Williams College, Williams- 
town, Mass., and one from the Chapter at 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


The Junior Class met Friday, October 
20th, and elected the following class offi- 
cers: president, Charles Henry Covey, of 
Cambridge; vice-president, Miss Carrie 
Lyle Campbell, of Lyndonville; secretary, 
Miss Bernice Mae Hall, of White River 
Junction; treasurer, Arthur Taggard Ap- 
pleton, of Dublin, N. H. Upon the resig- 
nation of A. C, Eaton as business manager 


of the Ariel, George Franklyn Reed, of — 
Moriah Center, N. Y., was elected to that 


office, and Oscar Musselman Sudler, of — 


Westover, Md., was made assistant man- 
ager. At a class meeting held Wednes- 
day, October 24th, the resignation of H. F. © 
Fairchild as editor-in-chief of the Ariel, 
was accepted and Ferdinand H. Pease, of 
Burlington, was elected to fill the vacancy. 
An executive committee was elected as 
follows: Martin Henry Rice, of Burling- © 
ton, chairman; Rolland Hawley Smith, of 
Willsboro, N. Y.; Harry Camp Clark, of 
Derby; Harold Huntington Shanley, of 
Burlington; and Miss Mary Frances Jos- 
lyn, of Burlington. An Ariel tax also was 
voted. 


Y. m. @. A. Notes. 


Prof. A. D. Butterfield addressed the 
meeting of the Y. M. C. A., Sunday after- 
noon, October 29th, on the subject. 
‘‘Building according to a plan.’’ 

Kenneth C. MacArthur, Harvard ’05, 
who is a member of the International 
Y. M. C. A. committee, will address the 
students Sunday, November 5th. 

R. F. Perry has been elected to the 
Y. M. C. A. advisory committee. 


List of Fraternity Pledges. 


The following students have been either 
pledged or initiated by the _ several 
fraternities: | 


LAMBDA IOTA. 


J. P. Reed ’09, 
Cc: S: Shaw 209! 
T. J. Mulcare 709; 


J. M. Whalon 08, 
JAS Harvey 209) 


SIGMA PHI. 


C. EH. Hall ’06, 
Douglas Bradford ’09, 


Royal E. Bingham ’09, 
Harold Jewett ’09. 


DELTA ‘PSI: 


Ry We Collins 709% 
Eine Clarice 09% 
R. L. Soule ’09, 


Dean R. Hill ’09, 
M. L. Gallup ’09, 
G. E. Pike ’09. 


PHI DELTA THETA. 


W. M. Rouse ’09, G..S. Harris) 709; 
EK. H. Lawton ’09, Rk. D. Huse ’09, 
R. G. Ramsdell ’09, F. H. Smith ’09, 
EF. W. Kehoe ’09 (2. 


. A. Dewey 709. 
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ALPHA TAU OMEGA. 


J. W. Ewing ’07, 
Ss. B. Walton ’09, 


Rom. Chase 709, 

F. S. Raymond ’08. 
KAPPA SIGMA. 

L. EB. Raymond ’09, 

BE. S. Abbott ’09, 
W. E. Maurice ’09. 


WwW. C. Harvey ’09, 
iA. Buck 709, 


SIGMA MU. 


Cc, &. Northrup .’07, 
co. T. Bailey ’08; 
ees. Jacops 709, 


E. H. Clowse ’09, 
S. E. Deyette ’09, 
R. lL. Gilman ’09, 
R. C. Wheeler ’09. 


DELTA SIGMA. 


Cc. B. Morgan ’09, M. M. Corry ’09, 
G. A. Mevis ’09, L. -B: ‘Vail ’09; 
cv. Soule °09, W. L. Gardner ’09, 


J. A. Fogarty ’09. 


Foot Ball. 
NORWICH 0; VERMONT 26. 


Vermont defeated Norwich at Burling- 
ton by a score of 26 to 0, on Wednesday, 
October 25th. Norwich played a snappy 
game, but was light in weight and did not 
have the team work which Vermont 
showed. Vermont was at her best. 

Norwich gained 51 yards on line plays, 
and 33 on end plays, but made no single 
gain of over 10 yards. Vermont gained 
74 yards on line and 179 on end plays. 
Huntley made good line gains for the 
eadets, but Norwich’s end plays were un- 
successful. Vermont made gains at will 
around the ends. Gerrish, Woodward 
and Watkins making sensational runs. 
Watkins, aided by excellent interference, 
circled right end for 52 yards. 

In the first half, as Huntley of Norwich 
was unable to kick the ball inside the line, 
Woodward kicked to the cadets, who 
made their distance once, and then lost 
the ball on downs. In two plays Ver- 
mont made a touchdown, Smith getting 
5 yards through left tackle, and Wood- 
pare 30 outside right tackle. Score 6 
to 0. 

On the next kick-off, Norwich could 
not gain and the ball went to Vermont. 
After one fumble, an off-side penalty of 
5 yards, and a misunderstanding of sig- 
nals, Woodward punted. Watkins tackled 
the prospective soldier beyond the goal 
. line, scoring a safety. Score 8 to 0. 


Huntley punted out, and in a few 
minutes of play, Gerrish made the second 
touchdown. Watkins kicked the goal. 
Score 14 to 0. 

Norwich made 15 yards by a series of 
tackle plays, and then punted to Gerrish. 
Vermont pushed the ball to the middle of 
the field by line rushes and a quarter 
back kick, when Watkins made his pretty 
run of 52 yards. He also kicked the goal. 
Score 20 to 0. 

The second half was very short because 
of darkness. Norwich kicked to Vermont 
on her 12 yard line. Woodward made 20 
yards around left end; Watkins got 3 in 
the same place; and Gerrish took 10 on 
the other end. Then by a fake kick, 
Woodward added on 20 yards more. 
Qmith and Gerrish pushed the ball to Nor- 
wich’s 2-yard line, where Ward _ put it 


over for the last touchdown. Watkins 
kicked the goal. Score 26 to 0. 

mhenline wp — 

VERMONT. NORWICH. 
Davide, Be Geos ates. 5 otete r. e., McCarty, Carpenter 
NT ATMEL Clase ao at ot oPrctint chet ot at ctiet ob of 6" ctiel ahs r, -t.,): Huntley 
PP PAT ASA) Bhawan te to tate te to bo Naitertastaitetei'a' ale r; g. Bampton 
PTS INTO) Cp ctstetabshatetsratoteholetebatetedsheaiste:s e., Cole 
RiiD: Skinner, KiB see cess dese Seat Lene iider 
COP OW Date: a bot tid tet te of och 2 jolololotecsestausc lore I, t.,:- Davis 
Ferrin, LP. Cur esc cee ee vice cecceces 1, e., Clarkson 
Watkins, 1) hovisectessacsecascas r. h., Andrews 
Gerrigh, da Des sede sate adi se ds seals q. b., Hutchins 
SST LE TTP oD i LI shot at A Aevetek ot shot shehatet eh ol ofa f. b., Randall 
WOOG WAL Tre is oii) oot chatar che olor et ool ene 5 12 hee Barber 

Touchdowns, Woodward, Watkins, Gerrish, 


Ward: safety, Norwich; time of first half, 25 
minutes; referee, Captain Smythers, 15th caval- 
Byle ble st AS umpire, Patterson; head timer, 
Cloudman; linesmen, Chase and Moclair. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 0; VERMONT 0. 


The football game on the new athletic 
field, Saturday, October 21st, was the first 
athletic contest in which Vermont has 
engaged with New Hampshire State Col- 
lege. The teams were evenly matched in 
weight, but due to Vermont’s loss of two 
regular line men and a back, her playing 
was far inferior in energy and strength 
of attack to New Hampshire’s. 

In the first half, after New Hampshire 
had fumbled on the kick-off and lost the 
ball, Ward, Darling, and Woodward ad- 
vanced the ball to New Hampshire’s 10- 
yard line. An attempt at a fake kick 
cave New Hampshire the ball. This was 
Vermont’s nearest approach to a touch- 
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down. In the remainder of this half the 
ball was in the middle of the field much 
of the time, both teams punting fre- 
quently. 

New Hampshire was much more dan- 
gerous in the second half threatening Ver- 
mont’s goal at one time. They were held 
for downs in the middle of the field, and 
upon holding Vermont in return, Wood- 
ward punted the ball well within their 
territory. This was repeated several 
times. But Vermont was not able to gain 
the ball while it was in the visitor’s terri- 
tory. Toward the close of the half, New 
Hampshire got under way again, and 
pushed the ball right through from their 
18-yard line to Vermont’s 16-yard line. 
Here Vermont got the ball on a fumble,and 
New Hampshire’s golden opportunity 
was lost. Time was called with the ball 
in Vermont’s hands and territory. 

The line up :— 


VERMONT. Sie Ey Ash 
Harrington. “deer: tr. sks. « r. 6. (Capt.) Hardy 
SS eae Tena k eamieee ei. the SG rei he tie) vit r..t., Ingham 
TEN TSH all Coe URN femme ta 3 Cem ie eg a re r. g., Huse 
Sigil Miers AiG rmereeeler eerie G Bis ee tehe ieee in eee c., Jenness 
Hughes; Reads tr. 2e ck ack ferevele cts ae l. g., Campbell 
AYATACS He (8 Pg) gill Brat A ay he Ae 4 AL a Jeeta Baer 
EEN 0B OY eh C9. 5 PON a Go tS Tl e., 7 Franklin 
ClOXViIEL SI, A Gately. iio aekeeie er Wjehapatete tas te q., Batchelder 
RW COIS ME ie ees peste reece tee bak scree Sona c« r. h., Cone 
RB Welle veut aie 0d Ah RS tye oe a Aa aa sce eee iD f., Stockwell 
(WO OG: WaT Came eal teri Lotiedotercrers ucts Ph. Wilkins 


Referee, G, S. Lee, U. Vt.; umpire, Hutchinson; 
timers, Clark, N. H., and Ross, U. Vt.; linesmen, 
Johnson, N. H., and Grow, U. Vt.; time of halves, 
20 minutes. 


AMHERST 16; VERMONT 6. 


Saturday afternoon, October 28th, Ver- 
mont went down before Amherst College, 
at Amherst, Mass. The Amherst line and 
backs were much heavier than those of 
Vermont, and this difference in weight 
was very evident in the first half, par- 
ticularly in line plays. Amherst scored 
two touchdowns in the first half from line 
and tackle plays. Vermont’s line could 
not stop them. The third touchdown was 
obtained by a long run, which was made 
possible by excellent interference on Am- 
herst’s part. 

In the second half, Vermont’s line took 
a decided brace, and repeatedly held their 
opponents for downs. Amherst. ceased 
playing the offensive game, and played a 


punting one the entire half. Vermont 
made the required distance again and 
again. Contrary to the newspaper re- 
ports of the game, very few trick plays 
were used. Cross tackle and line plays 
were used more than any other. End 
plays did not prove very successful, 
although Capt. Gerrish gained much 
ground on quarterback runs. WVermont’s 
touchdown was made by dint of hard up- 
hill work. 
The line up was as follows: 


AMHERST. VERMONT. 
Gurby, 1.° Sas Sew Oss he hehe neta nee ane Ewe. Hernin 
Karl bourny. Lbs vhs cies obs ote tee oneal meen Hailey Grow 
Behrends, l. t. 

Leadbetter, 1. t. 

Iieadbetter; 1. .o. ..... a iscatem onenedeiee een ks ve rans 
Mulry, 1. g. 

PUBSICY, (Ce oles) 6s oe ale ote ane ee c., R. Skinner 
OSDOTNGE, Te Beals aes 6S eee l. g., Hughes 
Bryant) (ore te ic. sect eetieteler «nena LE Oteravy and 
BOwiS, Ty Ce. os soos se 3 eke eas ere ene l. e., Darling 
Shattuck, <q. (Dice. 2 Se ae ie eee ee q. b, Gerrish 
Powell, q. b. 

Hubbard, Anns Ds evicccce omnes r. h. b., Woodward 
Crook, Ys He Di... 4 os s\= chee 1. h. b., Watkins 
Spriniswer ase 

Helmholz;..£; bDocciicic< kOe Rie eee eee Dien Onsen EC 


Score, Amherst 16, U. of Vt. 6. Touchdowns, 
Bryant 2, Shattuck, Gerrish. Goals from touch- 
downs, Lewis, Watkins. Umpire, Berry, Spring- 
field training school. Referee, Pendleton, Bow- 
doin. Head linesman, Dr. Cloudman, U. of Vt. 
Time, 20 minutes halves. 


Alumni Notes. 


"48. Myron Buck of St. Albans, died 
of paralysis at the Insane Asylum in 
Waterbury on the 21st of October. He 
was born in Fairfax, Dec. 17, 1823, the’ 
son of Nathan and Sarah (Hawley) Buck; 
was fitted for college under Jacob S. 
Spaulding at Bakersfield; was admitted 
to the bar of Franklin County in 1854; 
served as state’s attorney, 1858-60; as 
postmaster at St. Albans under President 
Lincoln, and at one time as municipal 
judge of St. Albans village. In 1853, he 
was married to Lucy Barlow Read of Cam- 
bridge, Vt., who died in October, 1895. 
His whole professional life, from 1858,-was 
spent at St. Albans. He had almost com- 
pleted his 82nd year. 


Ex-’50. The Hon. Wm. P. Cantwell of 
Malone, N. Y., died of heart failure at his 
home on the morning of October 30, at the 
age of 76. He was a lawyer of marked ' 
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ability, and a highly respected citizen. 
He was the founder of the Franklin Coun- 
ty Historical Society, and was president 
of the same at the time of his death. He 
retired from the practice of his profession 
some years ago. Wm. P. Cantwell, Jr.’84, 
and John M. Cantwell, ex-’88, are his sons. 
Mr. Cantwell was given the honorary 
degree of A. M. in 1862, and has always 
been a loyal friend of his alma mater. 


762. Robert H. Fleming of Chicago, 
made one of his flying visits to Burlington, 
October 30th. 


68. Joseph D. Dennison of Randolph 
was recently in town. 


"82. William W. Miller, now of Rich- 
mond, Vt., has been the guest of Mr. 
Walter Gates. 


99. Captain G. Jean Holden and bride 
who have spent a week in town as guests 
of the Captain’s parents, left on Oct. 27th 
for New York City, where Capt. Holden 
is on duty with the Department of the 
East. 


96. John Colburn was about college 
recently. 


99. Frank K. Goss and Ray Huse of 
Montpelier were in town recently. 


700. Lieut. Royden E. Beebe, 29th Inf. 
U.S. A., is engaged to Miss Sara Reid 
Park of Salt Lake City. It is expected 
that their wedding will take place in mid- 
winter. 


701. Edwin lawrence of Washing- 
ton, D. C., has been visiting friends in 
town. 


702. G. G. Morse was married Oct. 26 
to Miss Blanche M.. Foss of Morrisville. 


Munson ’02, Parker ’01, and Grey ’03, . 


acted as ushers. 


702. John M. Harvey was united in 
Marriage with Miss Daisy Rhinehart of 
Montreal, Oct. 27. Mr. and Mrs. Harvey 
will reside in Montpelier. 


04. Arthur E. Pope, now of Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., was in town recently. 


_ 05. Lee Harris Hulett visited friends 
in Burlington recently. 


Oliver 8. Tonks, Ph. D., instructor in 
Greek and German in the University in 
1903-04, has an illustrated article in the 
Outlook of the 28th of October, on ‘‘The 
Collection of Antiquities,’’ contrasting 
the genuine and the counterfeit. 


Suggestions. 


We hope the Freshmen will accustom 
themselves at once, to lifting their hats 
to all members of the faculty. If there 
be any upper classmen who need the above 
reminder, let them avail themselves of it 
before anyone notices their lack of 
courtesy. 

More care should be shown by the stu- 
dents in the use of the tennis courts. If 
the courts need marking, mark them. If 
the nets are down, put them up. If the 
courts need rolling, roll them. 

Get the habit of wearing Vermont arm- 
bands to the games. ~ 


Freshmen learn the Vermont songs at 
once. 


Every movement in advance, carried on 
in the name of Vermont, should have the 
Sincere cooperation of every Vermont 
man. There is an effort on foot to have 
some sort of Sunday service in the chapel 
each week,. which will please all the stu- 
dents. The ‘attendance at the present 
series of Vesper Services held on Sunday 
at 4 o’clock is steadily increasing. If this 
sort of service seems to be popular, it will 
be continued; if not, some new plan will 
be made. Every student, and that means 
YOU, should attend these services, at 
least to the extent of determining whether 
or not he enjoys them. Next Sunday, 
Nov. 5, MacArthur of Harvard will speak. 
Let all turn out to hear him. 


THE WAY OF A MAID. 


When amber eyes look into yours 
And ripe lips part and quiver 

With panting sigh and the bosom heaves 
In passion’s deligatful shiver; 


When a promise is whispered in your ear 
By a breath like the breeze of dawn, 

And soft warm fingers are locked in yours, 
As you stand on the moon-lit lawn; 
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When a fragrant head on your shoulder falls, 
When a slender hand comes stealing 
Around your neck and up to your face 
With caressing touch ’tis feeling 


For your lips, your eyes, and your ruffied hair: 
O then you are deadly sure 
That she whom you press to your throbbing 
breast 
Is all that is good and pure. 


But wait, O wait, thou king of fools, 
Till the moon has climbed up higher, 

Again she stands on the moon-lit lawn, 
Still robed in ner white attire. 


Again she is pressed in a warm embrace, 
Again her eyes grow bright 

With the selfsame look of tenderness, 
With the selfsame starry light 


That looked in yours an hour ago, 
And echoed back your love, 

And you thought that she was a saint come down 
From the realms of bliss above. 


This one is dark and his face is fair, 
He’s young and you: are old, 

Then step one side, thou imbecile, 
Make way for this lover bold. 


And if. you be inclined to wrath 
Or at woman’s faith to jeer, 

Remember that his turn will come, 
And that, perhaps, next year. 


Or better still, next week we'll Say, 
She’ll have another beau, 
And then the dark and handsome lad, 
Must pack his grip and go. 
—W. M. R. 


LIMERICKS. 


A young man who had the toothache 

Went mad and jumped into the lache, 

But a farmer near-by 

When he heard his outcry, 

Fished him out with a long-handled rache. 


There once was an overgrown lamb, 

A very unscrupulous ramb, 

For he butted a man 

Who straightway began 

To say things that sounded like damb. 


On pure politics to harangue 

Once a senior held forth with much slangue, 

‘But they voted him down 

For by common renown 

He was worse than the rest of the gangue. 
—S. 08. 


in this city on the 2nd of October. She 


HANK HAYSEED’S ADVICE. 


Now my friend,.the man as seeks 
For a lot of blooming freaks, 
Needn’t read ’em up in books, 

He’ll find ’em closer if he looks; 
He’ll find one in the prof. he cusses, 
He’ll find one in the girl he fusses, 
He’ll find ’em all around, and then 
He’ll find one in himself, by hen! 1 
—S. 08. 


Elizabeth Zonverse Johnson, 1902. 


Miss Johngon died on the 7th of Septem- | 
ber last at Denver, Col., and her funeral 
was attended from the Episcopal Church 


had made Denver her residence most of | 
the time since graduation, in the hope so 
to thwart her insidious enemy, tubercu- 
losis, symptoms of which began to appear © 
soon after she obtained her degree. She © 
will be remembered as an enthusiastic, 
eager student, with a quick appetite for 
vood things. Upon entering the Uni- 
versity she won the Greek prize by com- 
petitive examination, and through her 
course made Greek a principal pursuit. 
Her attainments in Latin are fairly repre- 
sented by the song written for Founder’s — 
Day, 1902. Only one other Latin ode has © 
been accepted since the observance of 
Founder’s Day began. She had high and — 
worthy ambitions, with a courage which 
was not easily daunted; but she was not 
permitted to put them to the proof, as — 
her medical adviser insisted on her trying 
a life of quiet in the invigorating air of — 
Colorado, as the most hopeful means of 
restoring her failing vigor. 

While in college she was a-teacher in — 
the Sunday school of St. Paul’s Church; ~ 
and from St. Paul’s, after the singing of © 
one of her favorite hymns, ‘‘Lead, kindly © 
light,’’ her body was followed,by college 
associates and other friends, to Lake View 
cemetery, and laid to rest by the waters — 
of Lake Champlain. . i 

She was born in Burlington, January © 
19, 1880, the daughter of Edward and 
Evelyn (Browne) Johnson; and was fitted 
for college under Principal 8. W. Landon, 
1874. Her death seems an untimely tak- 
ing-off, when one considers the worthiness 
of her aims, and the good work of which 


she was capable. Dis aliter visum. 
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Che Outing, on College Foot-Ball. 


The Outing Magazine for November 
contains a very interesting article on the 
““Honor System for College Sport:’’ The 
writer suggests four rules only to govern 
the eligibility of athletes, namely that he 
be an amateur, a bona fide student, in 
good class standing, and that he shall have 
been in residence one college year. Every 
college faculty is, moreover, made the 
sponser of its own team. 

These suggestions at this time of so- 
ealled commercialism in athletics are 
worthy of note. They cover the ground 
thoroughly and, by the last suggestion, 


the responsibility rests on the faculty, - 


where it certainly belongs. The one-year 
rule is possibly of the most interest to us 
at Vermont. 

The November Outing also contains 
interesting articles on the ‘‘ Football Rules 
Committee,’’ and the ‘‘Beginning of Foot- 
ball.’’ It is well worth the time of any 
college man to read the Outing. Its 
efforts toward clean sport are worthy of 
commendation. 


College World. 


Prof. D. G. Peabody of Harvard Univer- 
sity delivered the first lecture at the Univ- 
ersity of Berlin, October 30, under the 
Emperor’s plan for an exchange of lec- 
tures by American and German professors. 
Emperor William was present. 


There are soon to be six fraternity 
houses at the Sheffield Scientific School, 
Yale, accommodating about 200 of the 900 
students at the school. 


All students who use the Cornell Uni- 
versity library are required to deposit $5 


with the 4ibrarian, to be returned at the > 


end of the year if the student’s library 
record is clean. 


Three leading professors at Yale have 
been appointed as a committee to inves- 
tigate athletic abuses at that university. 

The total registration of the academic 
department at Yale is 1,326, an increase 
of 52 over the past year. 


The students at Princeton are now re- 


quired to attend chapel but twice a week 
instead of every day as formally. 


There is this year an increase of 19% 
in the registration at U. of Penn. 


A wooden structure built at the end of 
Harvard’s Stadium will make its seating 
capacity for the Yale football game fully 
40,000. 


The Junior Class at Tufts is consider- 
ing the advisability of holding a Junior 
Week next May, with a three days’ pro- 
gram, including a track meet, fraternity 
spreads, Glee Club concert, presentation 
by the college of ‘‘Old Fortunatus,’’ a pop 
coneert, baseball game, and Junior 
Promenade. 


The two debating clubs at Phillips 
Andover, the Philo and the Forum, have 
united as the ‘‘Phillips Andover Debat- 
ing Union.’’ 

Amherst College is to have a hockey 
team this coming winter. 


Fifteen students of the Chicago College 
of Dental Surgery were arrested last 
week as the result of a stone, vegetable, 
and water fight between 200 students and 
the city police who started to interfere in 
the annual class rush. 


The Carnegie plaid has been selected as 
the colors for the new Carnegie Technical 
Schools. 


One of Illinois’s thirty colleges having 
degree-giving powers is the University of 
Illinois, now grown to nearly 4,000 stu- 
dents, which has just inaugurated as its 
President, Dr. Hdmund Janes James. 
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Editorials. 


November 30 is the day for Thanks- 
“giving throughout the land. 


In the sev- 
eral portions of our country, the people 
will have different and adequate reasons 
for offering thanks. In Ohio, the Re- 
publican machine has been destroyed. 
| In New York Jerome has sounded the 
—death-knell of bossism. 
the world are at peace with the excep- 


‘The nations of 


tion of Russia, who is paying the pen- 
alty for past misdeeds. It is, in fact, a 
time of general welfare and prosperity. 
Is there not something for which we at 
Vermont may rejoice and add our mite 
to the great volume of thanksgiving that 
will rise from the whole country. 
founded 
We boast 


the largest entering class in her exist- 


Never since Vermont was 
has she been more prosperous. 


ence, and the largest total registration. 
Our foot-ball team bids fair to complete 
a successful season, basket-ball promises 
With the aid of 
Alumni Field, we anticipate a better 


new life and new vigor. 
success in the track meet. Everywhere, 
athletics are in a good, and what 1s 
more, a clean condition. 

Again, let us look at the condition of 
internal affairs. Not for years has Col- 
lege life been so peaceful or College ac- 
tivities so free from jealousies. It was 
but a short time ago that we fostered 
perpetual strife in our midst, men con- 
tending against men, fraternities against 
fraternities, and class against class. In 
these minor affairs and petty difficulties, 
Men 


striving against each other, had no time 


college spirit was entirely lost. 
to work for the common good. We do 
not say that discord has entirely disap- 
peared from among us, but we firmly 
believe that it has been placed in a sub- 


ordinate position so that it is lost to 
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sight when Vermont calls for her own 
support. The past week is in itself suf- 
ficient to warrant the statement that a 
revival of college spirit 1s going on. 

In regard to the more serious purpose 
of college life,—study—we can _ point 
out no striking example of improvement. 
Such 


gradual and_ so 


Here the gain must be internal. 
betterment must be 
gradual that we who are now in college 
cannot see it unless we look beneath the 
surface. Yet we believe that there has 
been improvement in this line,—a better 
realization of the ultimate end and a 
closer application to it, a better apprecia- 
tion of the advantages offered, and a 
general tendency toward all that is high- 
This 


has come about, in a large measure, 


est and best in the college man. 


through a closer association of student 
and professor and it will continue and 
grow in so far as these two. separate 
bodies of the college- appreciate each 
other’s position, and, understanding that, 
come into closer relation. 

On Thanksgiving day, pause a mo- 
ment while eating the turkey. Think 
over the things that we have mentioned, 
and ask yourself if Vermont is not in a 
better condition than she was one year 
think 
carefully over each point and then ask 


ago. Ponder the whole matter, 
yourself this question, have not I as a 
student of Vermont something for which 
I may today join in thanksgiving? 


—. 


The events of the past two weeks war- 
rant the statement that college spirit is 
gaining. At the smoker, we had a good 


attendance, far better than usual, still 


far short of what we will have next 
time. And if the number of students at 
the smoker was good, the spirit of the 
students was better. ‘The speeches were 
excellent and well received. ‘Ihe most 


remarkable thing was that nearly every 


student signified his intention of attend- 
ing the Middlebury game the following 
day. The smoker did its work well for 
over two hundred students and several 
professors took the noon train for 
Middlebury. For the action of the Ver- | 
mont men at Middlebury, we can offer 


nothing but praise. We are glad to say 


there was no serious difficulty. During 
the game and after it, while waiting sev-_ 
eral long hours for the train, to the best 
of. our knowledge all behaved. like. 
gentlemen. 


| 


As for the game itself, we need say 
but little here. A muddy field made fast 
play impossible. The game was not. 
clean, it was not the good, fair sport to. 
which we have hitherto been treated.) 
That, however, seems to be the custom- 
ary thing at Middlebury. We _ notice 
that the same condition of affairs pre- 
vailed at the Norwich-Middlebury game 
Monday. 


That this is so, however, is of small 
consequence. It is sufficient for us to, 
note the intense spirit that prevailed, 
among Vermont men. We sincerely, 
hope that it was not a matter of the, 
moment only which will now fall into) 
forgetfulness until some other incident 
more or less extraordinary shall call it) 
forth again. We have shown that we 


have spirit. 


Let us keep it ever in full 


view. It is one of the essentials of a 
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good college. No school which has not 
love for and faith in itself can ever ex- 
pect to command admiration and re- 
spect from external sources. It is not 
necessary that college spirit should be 
We want a 
simple love for Vermont and a desire to 
do our best in her behalf. We began 
well at Middlebury. Let us go on and 


improve to the best of our ability. 


boisterous or intrusive. 


The college is in possession of a new 
song, the words of which are from the 
pen of Levi P. Smith ’08. The music 
was composed by Mr. Riker of this city. 
The song has already been circulated 
around college by Manager Valleau and 
it has been used with good effect. 

Vermont owes a debt of real grati- 
tude to Mr. Smith and Mr. Riker for 
this addition to our songs. That the 
words are well adapted and the music 
stirring was proven conclusively at the 
Middlebury game. We can offer no 
higher praise than to say that the words 
are worthy of the music and the music 
worthy of the words. 


On Noy. 4, Burr and Burton Semin- 
ary of Manchester won the Interschol- 
astic football championship of the state 
by defeating Goddard Seminary~ of 
Barre, 22 to 5. ‘The game was played 
on Alumni Field. 


We are just beginning to awaken to 


the fact that it pays to advertise. We 
lose many good men from Vermont 
schools because they do not know about 
the University of Vermont. We _ lose 
more because we do not try to get them. 
It is not necessary to use financial 


We do not wish to advocate 
We mean simply that we should 


means. 
that. 

make ourselves known to preparatory 
When the ’Varsity eleven 
played at Middlebury, sixteen Burr and 
Burton men were at the game. They 
Why? Be- 
cause they were well treated here in 


school men. 


had come over sixty miles. 
Burlington. It is a small thing but a 
little courtesy now and then helps won- 
derfully. 

Next spring, the meet will 
further this good work. Events like 
this make high school men feel that Ver- 


track 


mont is the natural college for them to 
attend, that Burlington is where they be- 
long. If they look at the matter in this 
way, we shall some time see them in our 
It is an inexpensive kind of ad- 
Let us 


ranks. 
vertising, yet effective withal. 
make the most of it. 


Tntercollegiate Debate. 


With the reorganization of the Green 
and Gold Debating Club comes up the 
question of an Intercollegiate Debate. 
With many of the colleges of New Eng- 
land entered into alliances and unions 
for the purpose of holding debates with 
each other, it may seem at first blush 
that Vermont would have some difficulty 
in arranging a contest of this sort with 
any desirable adversary, at so late a 
date; but this is not the case. Already 
the officers of the club have received let- 
ters from two colleges with either of 
which arrangements can be made for a 
debate. The advantages gained by the 
individual from taking an active part in 
debates are too apparent, and have been 
too often stated, to need repetition here. 
The records of our debating bouts for 
the past few years have been too brilliant 
to justify us in failing to put out a team 
this year. ‘The only discouraging ele- 
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ment entering into the case comes not 
from any lack of available material, but 
rather from the indifference, or lack of 
confidence whichever it may be, that 
keeps much of this material out of the 
contest. Many men do not know, or 
knowing, do not appreciate their ability 
to debate. 

The regular debates of the Club begin 
soon after the publication of this number 
Obytacawynic’ «Lhere willy be wae iair 
chance for each man to display any for- 
ensic ability he may have; and such abil- 
ity will be the only test when it comes to 
choosing the members of the team. That 
a team is chosen which will represent 
Vermont ably and well depends wholly 
upon the active interest and spirit shown 
by the men in these debates. Each class, 
from Freshman to Senior, has enough 
material in itself to form a good team. 
The only condition necessary is that 
every undergraduate who possibly can 
stand on his feet and, talk should come 
out and work, and work hard. With- 
out your renewed interest and willing- 
ness to work it is not a foregone con- 
clusion that we shall put out a team this 
season; with that interest and willing- 
ness to work actively expressed we shall 


have as. good a team as ever represented 


our college. 


Che Hallowe’en Party. 


As has become the custom here at 
Vermont the ladies of the faculty gave 
a Hallowe’en party in the college gym 
on the evening of October 31st. This 
year’s party resembled those of former 
years in that it was a signal success and 
was 1n no way unworthy of the tradi- 
tions of the night or the spirit of its 
donors. It differed from those of other 
years in that the decorations were more 
artistic, the entertainment wore varied 
and the weather more wretched. 

As one entered the hall his sight was 
ereeted with a row of winking, fat- 
cheeked, jovial-looking jack-o’-lanterns, 


ranged along a shelf at the base of the 
east balcony. Along either side of the 
hall were ranged booths where sportive 
freshmen mingled with dignified mem- 
bers of the faculty in bobbing for apples, 
eating pendant doughnuts and cakes, not 
to mention candles, off the end of dang- 
ling strings, in blowing out tapers. of 
fateful significance, and in blindly pin- 
ning the tail upon a dejected looking 


donkey. At the lower end of the hall ¥ 


a fiendish looking Arab pitched his tent 
and told the fortunes of those who dared 
to enter. In the» corhemiiecaaroeet ie 
ladies’ locker rooms was built a stage 
and the “University Stock Co.” pre- 
sented a series of illustrated readings; 
the stupendous scenic extravaganzas, 
“Mary Jane’ and the “Awkward Squad” 
quite won the hearts of the audience. 
All around the hall and just within the 
circle of the booths festoons of ribbons 
ran from group to group of chairs so 
placed as to support masses of flaming 
autumn leaves. And all around the base 
of the running track gay Japanese lan- 
terns hung suspended, throwing over all 
their softened light. 

At ten o'clock dancing began and only 
at intervals was it interrupted as couple 
after couple strolled into the refresh- 
ment room and, in a very literal sense 


enjoyed to the full the bounty of their ~ 


hostesses. Here, too, the decorations 
were not neglected. Under a kettle of 
punch burned a ‘“‘witche’s fire’ which 
failed in some strange manner to warm 
the contents of the kettle—perhaps be- 
cause “a watched pot never boils.” On 
the refreshment table gleamed roses of 
red and yellow, cleverly carved from 
very ordinary beets and carrots. 

The jolly, rollicking spirit of Hal- 
lowe’en was everywhere; informality 
held sway, and mirth ran riot. ‘The floor 


was at its best and the dancers made full - 


use of it until twelve o'clock came “all to 
soon,’ when each one (or two) went 
away enthusiastic and proud—if not of 
the faculty, at least of its better half. 
: ? 
06. 


——————— 
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Y. mM. @. H. Notes. 


Wiliam B. Pettus of Columbia, ad- 
dressed a joint meeting of the two Chris- 
tian Associations in the chapel, Sunday, 
November 12th. Mr. Pettus, who is 
about to go to China as a national secre- 
Seeeoieiie Yo M,C, A., spoke very 
vividly of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment for the Mission fields. As a result 
of his remarks about thirty-five students 
expressed a desire to take up Mission 
Study courses as outlined by the inter- 
national committee. As a result of a 
canvass made by members of the Asso- 
ciations, a large number of students have 
joined the Mission Study classes. 

Dr. Lyman Allen will address the Y. 
M. C. A. Sunday the 19th. Every man 
in college should make a strong endeavor 
to hear Dr. Allen. 

The Y. W. C. A. observed the week 
of Prayer by holding special services in 
the Association parlor every afternoon 
during the past week, from four until 
four-thirty- o'clock. The Y. M. C. A. 
held meetings every day from 1:30 to 
e350. 


Che Green and Gold Debating Club. 


The Green and Gold debating club held 
their first meeting of the year Novem- 
ber 8th and elected the following officers: 
President, I. C. Cobb ’06, of Westford; 
Vice-president, John J. Murphy ’o7, of 
Rutland; Secretary, Charles C. Wilson 
07, of Bethel; Treasurer, Ferdinand H. 
ease 07, Of Burlington. Executive 
Committee, Thomas M. Hickey ’06, of 
Fair Haven and Levi P. Smith, ’o8 of 
Burlington. 


Siqma Du Banquet. 


The annual post-initiation banquet of 
‘the Beta Sigma chapter of Sigma Nu 
Fraternity was held on the evening of 
November roth at the Van Ness House. 
J. H. Aiken ’oo, presided during the 
post-prandial exercises. Among the 


alumni and visitors were J. G. Kirk of © 


Beta Iota chapter at Mount Union Col- 
lege, Alliance, Ohio; F. M. Hollister 
03; R. E. Holmes ex-’06; A. G. King- 
man ex-'06 and J. J. Ross ’oa. 

The initiates in whose honor the ban- 
quet was held are: C. F. Northrup ’o7; 
Gime alley Oo coe acons Qo sh.csHy 
Cig ce meOo elu c eelevette. 00? (Reh. 
Gilman ‘og and R. C. Wheeler ’og. 


Locals. 


Several of the medical students have 
returned. 


R. E.. Holmes ex-’06, of Rutland, has 
been in town for a few days. 


Je Ge Aiken) oo, of \ Poultney, | -was 
about college one day last week. 

The annual University catalogue is 
being printed by the Free Press Associa- 
tion. 

Dana F. Woodman ‘06, has been 
coaching the football team of Bellows 
Free Academy at Fairfax. 


Perera Rice, 9; Bill oN ye ovand 
“Rastus” Read have just returned from 
a duck hunting expedition at Thomp- 
son’s Point. 

Burr and Burton Seminary won the 
state interscholastic championship in 
football on University Field Saturday, 
November 4th. 

The Mandolin Club has elected. H. F. 
Barton ’o08 as director. Rehearsals have 
already begun and prospects are bright 
for a good club this year. 

Burr and Burton Seminary has an- 
nounced its intention of entering the in- 
terscholastic meet next May. This 
makes seventeen entries at present. 

Over two hundred rooters accom- 
panied the ’Varsity to Middlebury the 
7th of November. It is needless to say 
that they “flung-a cheer across the field.” 

Kenneth C. MacArthur, Harvard ’os, 
a member of the International College 
Y. M. C. A. committee was in town re- 
cently and gave a very interesting ad- 
dress to the students Sunday, November 
5th, 
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The following appointments have been 
made in the battalion: 

Adjutant, R. H. Smith; Quarter- 
master, Stevens; Sergeant-major, H. C. 
Clark. 

The senior debate held Friday morn- 
ing, November toth, on the question 
“Resolved, That a Course in a Small Col- 
lege is Preferable to One in a Large Col- 
lege,” was won by Cobb and Robinson, 
who supported the negative side of the 
argument against R. B. Skinner and 
Russell. 

A largely attended college meeting 
was held Wednesday, November rst, 
which was presided over by Ralph F. 
Peivie DLecidemieot tne | Moentor., class, 
Managers and assistants for the basket 
and baseball seasons were elected as fol- 
lows: Basket ball manager, Charles F. 
Biatwa OO ewor putineton : | Assistant 
manager, Arthur Taggard Appleton ’o7, 
of DublmieeN Hs Base: (ball “manager, 
Harry, Eugene Wood ’06, of Chester; 
Assistant manager, John J. Murphy ’o7, 
of West Rutland. 

The first Smoker of the season, held 
in the gymnasium Monday evening, No- 
vember 6th, under the auspices of the 
Boulder Society, was largely attended 
both by faculty and students. R. F. 
Perry, president of the senior class, pre- 
sided and introduced the speakers of the 
evening, who were: C. P. Valleau, Man- 
ager of the football team, Prof. Merrill 
Protea laipper si Dr. /Cloudman, Prof: 
Stetson, Prof. Butterfield and Captain 
Gerrish. College songs were sung, :one 
of which was the new song ‘‘Vermont,” 
written by Levi P. Smith ’o8 and set to 
music by Franklin Riker, 

The sophomore class has elected offi- 
cers as follows: President, Melvin Free- 
man Masters, of Lowell, Mass.; Vice- 
president, Miss Maud Mae Fletcher, of 
South Hero; Treasurer, Roy Carroll 
Jones of Johnson; Secretary, Miss Jen- 
nie Bartlett Menut, of Dunstable, Mass. ; 
Executive Board, Ray Leslie Curtis, of 
Barre, chairman; Miss Mary Hanson 
Bailey, of Greensboro; Miss Helen Mar- 


garet Baker, of Burlington; Frederick 
Vernon Rand of Malone, N. Y.; and 
Walter Eddy of Burlington. Manager 
of class football team, Charles Everett 
Hanna, of Newburyport, Mass.; man- 
ager of class track team, Jesse Sinclair, 
of Burlington. 


Phi Delta Cheta Convention. 

Alpha Province of Phi Delta Theta 
will hold a convention in Burlington 
Thanksgiving week, Nov. 28 to Dec. 1. 
This Province includes the chapters of 
nineteen colleges in New England, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and McGill Univer- 
sity in Montreal. In addition to the busi- 
ness meetings, there will be a banquet, 
smoker, theatre party, and dance. 


Che Cemptation. 
Seated at his desk, hands in pockets, 

his face expressing settled gloom, Bert- 
ram Aldrich ’05 was the image of de- 
spair. Before him lay an open book, but 
his absent gaze indicated thoughts of 
other, and of far from pleasant things. 
Throughout: the second half of this, his 
freshman year, he had barely passed his 
daily work in descriptive geometry; once 
more the old story—too many irons in 
the fire, and one had cooled. Now it 
was the evening before the June exam- 
ination, which, he fully understood. he~ 
could not pass; for his attempt to cram 
at the last hour had proved futile, and the 
finals of old Dr. Noble were always 
merciless. 
_ But to Aldrich failure to pass meant 
far more than a mere condition; ir would 
render him ineligible for the football 
team the coming season. A hardship for 
him, this was a severe blow to the wni- 
versity as well, for he was the best 
tackle that Gale hai sini m many — 
years. Bitter regret for his poor work, — 
and hatred of “old Noble” for his sever- - 
ity crowded all else from his mind. Be- — 
fore his eyes rose dismal pictures. He 
imagined himself standing powerless on 
the side lines, while Charlton college 
scored time and again in the fierce an- 


a 


‘nual contest between the old rivals. 


| Aldrich, with irritation. 
better, Curly. 
| tive—a dead flunk tomorrow,: and no 
- football next year.”’ 


—side, here’s something that'll 
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ie 
heard in fancy the yells of four hundred 


| Charlton rooters, wild with victory. He 
saw their great 
coach, borne triumphant on their shoul- 
ders 
himself pointed out as 
might have won for Gale—IF! 
| did the boistefous entrance of “Curly” 
_ Buckhardt, his particular affinity, serve 


eleven, manager and 


the field. Finally, he saw 
the man who 


Nor 


from 


even for a moment to dispel his low 


| spirits. 


Peeilows bert! shouted Buckhardt, 


slamming the door, and hurling himself 


on the cushions of the window-seat. “A 


bit down in the mouth tomicht “take it; 


Girl gone back on you? Or didn’t the 
letter come that you expec—”’ 

“Oh, cut it out, will you!” exclaimed 
“You know 
It’s that beastly descrip- 


“Sorry, old man—hard luck. I was 
only jollying you. I was afraid you'd 
flunk the stuff, you know. I’m in the 
Same deuced hole myself, but, on the 
save us 
both.” Slapping his coat-pocket  sig- 
nificantly, Curly began to light his pipe. 

“What are you giving us, anyhow?” 
demanded Bertram with his first real 
look of interest. 

“Straight goods, Bert. While Hall’s 
printing house was closed at the supper 
hour, Boutelle—that cad from Harvard 
—climbed into the press-room through 
a back window, to find a copy of the ex- 
am in descript. He was sure the papers 
would be ready the night before, at the 
latest. But it seems they had been de- 
livered, for he couldn’t find a trace of 
them in the whole plant. 
form all set up in a little foot-power 
press—one out of fifty, you know—and 
it occurred to him to take a proof from 
it. By the merest chance the foxy devil 
got a perfect copy of that exam. There 
it is.’ And Buckhardt tossed a folded 
paper on the desk, 


Then he saw a’ 


“But how did you happen to get it?” 
asked Bertram. 

“Oh—Bout knew I was weak in the 
subject, and gave it to me. But I’m 
through with it, so use it yourself.” 
Turning to leave the room, he added, 
“It’s the worst yet. Half the class will 
fall down on it. But you make sure of 
it, and you'll draw an A on it tomorrow. 
See if you don’t! We must have you on 
the team next fall, you know!” 

When Buckhardt had gone, Aldrich 
did not open the paper at once. He knew 
that Boutelle’s exploit would not stand 
publicity, and he had a hazy idea that 
he ought to refuse this aid; yet he was 
not keenly alive to the ethics of the case. 
Few are at their best late at night, and 
one’s perception of shades of right and 
wrong, like the other faculties, is likely 
to be dulled. Furthermore, the position 
being new to Bertram, he misjudged the 
true character of the temptation. ‘Tired 
and discouraged, dazzled by this new 
hope, he scattered all pricks of con- 
science by the thought that “old Noble” 
was. unfair and bore him an_ especial 
spite, and that to thwart the professor’s 
probable intention to flunk him was only 
justice to himself. Above all, he felt 
that he owed it to the university to stay 
on the team. So, studying the five ques- 
tions until sure of each, he went to bed. 

Shortly before two the following 
afternoon, Bertram was seated in the en- 
gineering lecture-room, moody and sil- 
ent amid the murmur of suppressed con- 
versation. Renewed by sleep, seeing 
more clearly the full import of his course 
of action, he realized that only at the ex- 
pense of personal honor could he take 
this examination, cribbed as it already 
was; but the temptation to do so, with 
all its allurement, was striving hard for 
the mastery. Half the day had the 
struggle continued, leaving him utterly 
wretched, with the feeling that he must 
yield. 


At this doofm oLmwr. 


moment the 
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Noble’s private office opened, admitting 
the professor, who, began to set forth 
the regulations governing the examina- 
tion. But Aldrich heard nothing. On 
the one hand, he was trying to assure 
himself that his line of conduct was jus- 
tified; on the other, he was forced to 
confess the act undeniably wrong. Re- 
calling his father’s admonition, “What- 
ever you are, my boy, be first a man!” 
it struck him like an accusation, and he 
despised himself. | Remembering his 
mother’s scorn upon learning of a case 
of cribbing in the old academy, he 
fancied that he saw the shame with with 
she would receive the knowledge of his 
dishonesty. ‘Then he reflected that only 
a fool and a sissy ought to entertain 
such feelings. None need learn what he 
had done; this experience should be a 
lesson to him, and hereafter he would 
see to it that he could pass his examina- 
tions strictly on merit. When others 
were cribbing, the honest stood no fair 
chance. And did not his duty to the 
university demand that he play next fall? 
Very well, then—have some back-bone, 
throw Puritan scruples to the winds, and 
do the thing up man-fashion! 

It was settled, thank heaven! He 
should pass, he should play foot-ball. 
His spirits rising accordingly, he began 
to admire his firmness and his power of 
decision. And surely he would have 
carried out his resolution, but for the 
intervention of a force more insidious 
than the temptation which had con- 
quered, and beyond measure more 
potent. Into his mind came swiftly the 
vision of a dainty head of soft, dark 
hair, a pair of frank brown eyes, a sweet 
eirlish face, and a laughing red mouth. 
It may be that Bertram, at thought of 
this, was on a sudden ashamed of ,the 
part he was playing. Perhaps his sense 
of self-respect was touched. Or, possi- 
bly it was mere impulse that urged him 
to quick change of determination. De- 
cide that as you like; in any case, it -is 
enough that Aldrich, leaving his seat as 
the distribution of papers began, stepped 


to the lecture-table and asked to be ex- 
cused from taking the 
Looking at him sharply, 
asked, 

“Because of illness?” 

Bertram thought to reply affirmative- 
ly, but his controlling impulse asserted 
itself, and he said quietly. 

NO sasirils 

“For what, then?’ demanded the pro- 
fessor. 

“T prefer not to say.” 

“You will be marked zero.” 

“T understand that.” 

“Aldrich, you have some reason for 
this request. Come to my office and tell 
me what it 1s.” 

Following Dr. Noble from the room, 
Bertram caught a look of angry fright 
on the puzzled face of Curly. Once in- 
side the office, the professor, closing the 
door, motioned the freshman to a chair. 

“Now for your explanation,’ he said 
coldly. Hesitating a moment, Aldrich 
replied, 

“IT cannot pass the exam fairly, and 
I wish to be excused from trying it. I 
am not free to say more.” 

“Am I to understand that you read 
the paper previously?’ asked Dr. Noble. 

RN My p tothie. 

“Enough—is this the paper you saw?” 


Dr. Noble 


And the professor handed Bertram a 


copy of the examination. 

“No, sir,” replied Bertram, with sur- 
prise. Dr. Noble continued, 

“You may as well be told about this 
now. It was found that the printing- 
office had been entered, and that the press 


on which my examination was printed — 


had been tampered with. Being noti- 
fied, I prepared a new paper, which I 
have substituted for the one I intended 
giving, to the dismay, no doubt, of more 
than one in the class. If those who saw 
the stolen paper fail upon this one, I 
shall consider that sufficient punishment, 
for we know who broke into the print- 
ing-office and shall deal with him alone.” 
It was a long hour before Bertram left 
the office, to go forth the better for his 


examination. 
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intimate tall with the sterling old man. 
He did not play on the eleven the next 
season, but the football record of his 
last two years at Gale will not soon be 
forgotten. 


Fort Ethan Hlien 0. Uermont 12. 


To the sound of discordant bugles and 
the stirring strains of the Cavalry band, 
the Post Foot Ball Team was defeated 
by the ’Varsity Saturday afternoon, No- 
vember 11th. Several hundred soldiers 
attended the game, and supported their 
Prone steamoin a loyal manner. Tin 
horns, an occasional yell, and unceasing 
disorganized shouting offered the Post 
Team no end of encouragement. The 
Post Team had improved noticeably in 
its game, and put much dash and force 
into its plays. Vermont was out en 
masse, and every rooter had to stretch 
his lungs to their full extent in order to 
make the “Sis Boom” audible above the 
uproar in the north end of the grand 
stand. The ‘Varsity was in the best of 
condition, and gave the Fort a gilt- 
edged quality of football. 


Piksl FALE. 


The Fort received the ball, and started 
the game with a rush. The soldiers car- 
ried the ball to the middle of the field 
before Vermont held for downs. Ver- 
mont then scored her first touchdown. 
Left end proved a weak spot, and Capt. 
Gerrish soon discovered that he could 
Pamieat will there. The Fort. line was 
comparatively strong, and held well. 
Carroll and Geiger made the right end 
a stone wall. Smith made the touch- 
down, and Watkins kicked a very diff- 
cult goal. Score, 6 to o 

Vermont kicked to the Post, but took 
the ball away promptly on the soldiers’ 
thirty-five yard line. ‘Time was called 
before a touchdown was made. 

THE SECOND HALF. 

The Fort kicked off to. Vermont, and 
a touchdown was scored in a_ short 
length of time. Woodward made 


twenty yards on a double pass, and 
Capt. Gerrish made yard upon yard by 
quarterback runs. Smith was _ pushed 
over the line. Watkins kicked a second 
difficult goal. Score, 12 to o. 

During the rest of the game, the ball 
changed hands three times. On a fake 
play, just as time was about out, Wood- 
ward made a fifty yard run. 

Vermont gained exactly twice as many 
yards as her opponent. The Vermont 
ends yielded thirty yards, while the 
Fort’s ends were worked for one hun- 
dred and sixty-three yards. The soldiers 
were penalized five yards, and Vermont 
twenty yards. ‘The Fort was held for 
downs four times to Vermont's twice. 
Capt. Gerrish, Woodward, Watkins and 
Smith played splendid games. Geiger 


and Irwin did good work for the Post. 
Vermont EF. #H, A. 


WEGiRT 4) Ol ected ea oe Wee ree taut Mier Carroll 
Heeb ae ea ner, fy... sa. l. t., Watson, Mulchrone 
Tesh fo Nera Fatt ma ahevtee we cee l. g:, Russell 
Tee einer Co. 86. c., Yoxheimer, Kubin 
PU Snes e Itead tol Sea bry. % Yr. ¥25. Fran ow tz 
VO Wi OULC is LU hs, oe. a Sue «ayn oie ret.j.ehiretac 
PO LAU Stee) Otte ey ey ee aera Tp Car tall Parick 
CFR Feta LONE nate Murer tera ee See athe sabe he! eee ve q., Irwin 
WeStINS De occas. r. h., Ashton, Watson 
POTD CE Rete O0Ge on Sewanee a ales he Sota eerie as f., Griffiths 
WV Cea Wrettt Cl rds Le at eres ge Welder I. h., Geiger 

Touchdowns, Smith 2; goals from touch- 


referee, Pattison; umpire, 
head linesman and timer, 
25 and 20 


downs, Watkins 2; 
Captain Smythers; 
Dr. Cloudman; time of halves, 
minutes. 


Middlebury 0; Vermont 10. 

Nearly three hundred loyal rooters 
accompanied the football team to Middle- 
bury on Tuesday, November 7th. The 
Vermont delegation did some lusty 
cheering and singing, and livened things 
not a little in the staid, old town. One 
of the pleasing features of the game was 
the spirited support given the home 
team by the Middlebury co-eds. Their 
cheers and cheering were innovations, 
and served to win over at least two Ver- 
mont men. 

FIRST HALF. 

Middlebury kicked off to Vermont, 
who rushed the ball by a series of line 
plays to Middlebury’s forty-yard line, 
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Here Vermont lost the ball on downs, 
and the local collegians carried it back 
to the middle of the field. Vermont took 
the ball here, but lost it again near the 
forty yard line. Middlebury, not being 
able to gain, was forced to punt. Wood- 
ward got back under this punt well, and 
Vermont commenced to get into form. 
By end plays and quarterback runs the 
ball was advanced to Middlebury’s five- 
yard line, from which it was carried over 
by Capt. Gerrish. Vermont failed to 
kick a goal. 

Vermont kicked to Middlebury, held 
her for downs, and dug her toes into the 
ground in preparation for a second 
touchdown. ‘The ball was carried quick- 
ly to her opponent’s five yard line, but was 
lost here, and time was called before 
play could be resumed. Score, 5 to o. 

SECOND HALF. 

Vermont kicked off to Middlebury, 
but gained the ball through Martin’s 
fumble. Gerrish made some splendid 
quarterback runs, and largely by means 
of these the ball was carried to Middle- 
bury’s three yard line. Smith was 
pushed over for a second touchdown on 
the next play..; The attempt ito. kicka 
goal failed. The game was called with 
eleven minutes to play. Score Io to o. 


Vermont Middlebury. 
FOOT in gto ee yeas awe ae Py eas l. e., Martin 
RAD Beers eu: ac ee Reon 1, t., Holmes 
Read: Fastecrevak fasten «te saan l. g., Parker 
BRS ES USL Ie ST heres Oe are Geet eee te eh G22 Kwing 
FSG ce ate hae te te eto rr. 2. Gone 
TOW, AAI cee oe ide. CARs eee r. t., Lovejoy 
Dasline (pen Acetate: Kah ae dees r. .e, Long 
CFErrishiy, doen cee t Rye SEI tele q., Cushman 
Watking Ten ieee teens » Yr. b., Beane 
Wootward “rob fh, Be hoe tie 1, h., Vaughn 
POLED A Ty oe Rene eee ee f., Stevens, Winslow 

Touchdowns, Gerrish, Smith; referee, 


Cloudman; umpire, McCuen; time of halves, 
25 and 9 minutes. 


West Point—Uermont. 


The game scheduled with West Point 
for Saturday, November 4th, was can- 
celled by Vermont. The Varsity was 
badly crippled and in every respect unfit 
for any such contest as this game would 
inevitably prove. So many members of 


the regular team were unable to play be- 
cause of injuries received in the Am- 
herst-Vermont game and in the hard 
scrimmages of that week, that Capt. 
Gerrish would have been obliged to play 
West Point with our second team. 

The practice of cancelling games, 
whether they are expected to be victories 
or defeats, is contrary to the principles 
of true sportsmanship, and injures the 


institution which even occasionally em- 


ploys such methods. As a general rule 
we would say “Play all scheduled games 
at. any cost.” In this teeese: 
however, giving a little consideration to 
the players themselves, a little more to 
the scheduled games yet unplayed, the 
future fitness of the team, and various 
minor details which enter, we should 
conclude’ that the Manager was justt- 
fied in cancelling this game. 


Alumni Notes. 

There has been some criticism of the 
“Alumni Notes” arising from a few 
alumni. ‘Those who have had this work 
in charge know how few are the sources 
whence our information regarding 
alumni flows to us. The only successful 
way to keep up this department is for 
alumni to send in notes to the Alumni 
Editor as often as they come to their 
notice. ‘This has not been done. If this 
plan be carried out by all the alumni who 
read this note, surely our columns will 
be of more general interest. Please take 
this as referring to you. ; 

Notes should be addressed to 

Ferdinand Pease, 
468 College St., 
Burlington, Vt. 


JUDGE SHATTUCK’S LITTLE JOKE. 


It is told of the late Judge Shattuck, 
of Oregon, (U. Vt. graduate, class of 
48) that in a case before him on one 
occasion both sides were represented by 
attorneys somewhat noted for mishand- 
ling the King’s English. As the jury 
was being empaneled one of the tales- 
men, a German, pleaded to be excused, 
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saying: “I understant not fery gut Eng- 
lish.” “Well, don’t let that worry you,” 
responded the judge, “for you are not 
likely to hear any very good English in 
this case.” 

81. The Review of Reviews for 
October has a significant and interesting 
article by D. P. Kingsley, vice-president 
of the New York Life Insurance Co., 
on “The Driving Power of Life Insur- 
ance.” It is a vigorous defence of cer- 
tain methods used by the three great 
companies now under fire. 


HORACE, RICHARDSON STEBBINGS, 1846. 


Mr. Stebbings, whose death is reported 
to have occurred at his home in Chicage 
on the gth of November, was a native of 
this city, where he was born Dec. 27, 
1820, the son of Charles and Lydia 
(Richardson) Stebbings. His mother 
was from Franklin, Mass. His maternal 
grandfather saw service in the Revolu- 
tionary war, and his father enlisted in 
the war of 1812, but was not called to 
the field. His preparation for college 
was gained at Montpelier, under Cal- 
vin Pease, 1838, and at Bakersfield, un- 
der Jacob S. Spaulding. He was at one 
time president of the “Phi Sigma Nu,” 
the oldest of the two literary societies in 
the University. He read law with Jacob 
Maeck, 1818, one of the keenest lawyers 
of the Chittenden bar, and was admitted 
to practice in the Supreme Court of 
Illinois in 1851, or 1852. In September, 
1855, he was married to Caroline Pres- 
ton of Wayne county, Indiana, who 
with four of their children, survives 
him. His legal services appear to have 
been rendered chiefly to certain railway 
corporations centering in Chicago. In 
1885 he withdrew from active business. 

62. Hon. William Perry Cantwell 
died on the morning of Oct. 30 at his 
home in Malone, N. Y. Mr. Cantwell 
died very suddenly of heart failure. Mr. 
Cantwell was born in 1829. He was a 
war democrat and was prominent in the 
councils of the democratic party. He 
was a delegate to several national con- 


ventions. He was a lawyer by profes- 
sion. He founded the Franklin County 
Historical Society of which he was 
president at the time of his death. On 
account of age, he retired from the law 
firm of Badger and Cantwell several 
years ago. For 25 years he stood at the 
head of the Franklin County bar. He 
was a member of Sigma Phi Society. 
“He was a lawyer of fine ability and 
one of Malone’s most highly respected 
citizens.”’ Mr. Cantwell’s death comes 
asvaeblow to a large circle of friends. 
We herewith wish to offer sympathy to 
his bereaved family. 

’o2. Passed Ass’t Paymaster, G. P. 
Auld, U. S. N., was in town several 
days, having left on Nov. 5th. While 
here he received word of his promotion 
from passed assistant paymaster with 
rank of junior heutenant, to the rank of 
a full lieutenant aS’ an assistant pay- 


master. His promotion dates from July 
30, 1905. 
foe Wir we Willard: >.) shar sy ex- 


plosive shell has recently been tested at 
the U. S. proving grounds at Sandy 
Hook. The shell used was 12 inches in 
diameter and 59 inches long, and loaded 
with 18234 lbs. of explosive gelatine. 
The shell weighed 970% Ibs. and was 
driven by a charge of over 82 lbs. of 
smokeless powder at a velocity of 1400 
feet per second against a target repre- 
senting the side of a battle ship. The 
results of the explosion are reported as 


so insignificant as to be practically negli- 


gible. This trial seems to decide the 
matter, the expectations of the inventor 
not having been even approximately 
realized. 

86. Tracy L. Jeffords was one of 
two lawyers who appeared for the now 
famous, or infamous Vermont murder- 
ess, Mrs. Mary M. Rogers, before the 
Supreme Court of the United States at 
Washington on the 5th November, ask- 
ing for a writ of habeas corpus. 

95. Philip J. Ross has withdrawn 
from the law firm with which he has 
been connected, and is now head of the 
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firm of Ross, Reed and Charles. Office 
at the same address, 66 Broadway. 

82. Miss Julia Barlow Platt visited 
in Burlington for two weeks previous to 
Oct. 5th, when she went to New York, 
expecting to sail on the 7th for Cher- 
bourg. She plans to spend the winter 
in Paris and Vienna, and will probably 
return to this city in March. 

The Rev. Charles F. Dole, of Jamaica 
Plain, Mass., professor pro tempore of 
Greek in the U. Vt. in 1873, has just 
ready for the press a new work on ‘““The 
Spirit of Democracy.” It will be pub- 
lished serially in the Springfield Repub- 
lican. 

Ex-’o8. R. G. Fuller has taken up 
work in this city as reporter for the 
Burlington Daily News and as writer of 
special’ articles for “ay prominent. New 
York paper. He is pursuing collegiate 
studies in the Eyxtension Division of the 
University of Chicago. 

MRS. CHARLES A. HOYT. 

Mr.. Charles “A; Hoyt, of the class of 
1858, it will. be remembered, died in 
California in April, 1903.. His widow, 
Mrs. Julia Sherman Hoyt, was attacked 
by pneumonia on the 24th October, and 
died in Brooklyn, Sunday evening, Octo- 
ber 29th. The funeral was attended from 
the cathedral in this city on the morn- 
ing of November, 2nd. She had made 
her arrangements to. spend the winter 
with her son in Pasadena, Cal. 

Mr. Hoyt’s interest in his alma mater 
was attested by occasional gifts of rare 
and costly volumes to the library. The 
portrait of Ira Allen in the large hall of 
the library was presented by him. Mrs. 
Hoyt sent the library, a few months 
since, the handsome edition of the Odes 
and Ejpodes of Horace, edited and pub- 
lished by the Bibliophiles’ Club; seven 
quarto volumes bound in nine, an elegant 
and sumptuous edition. 

The work named above is something 
more than an edition de luxe. The first 
volume is introductory, supplying a Life 
of Horace, with an interesting critical 
and illustrative essay. The last volume 


is wholly taken up with the bibliography 
of the Odes and Epodes. Archbishop 
John Ireland writes the introduction. 
Among the names of those who have had 
a hand in the selecting of translations or 
in critical annotation, we note those of 
Hon. Whitelaw Reid, Roswell Field, 
Hon. John D. Long, Hon. H. W. Hill, 
of Buffalo, Prof. Kirby F. Smith, of 
Johns Hopkins, Hon. Henry C. Lodge, 
and Hon. Henry Hitchcock, of St. Louis. 
‘The last named is a descendant of Ethan 
Allen, and brother of the present Secre- 
tary of the. Interior, eae pi cee 
vigorous version of the second epode, 
by Mr. Hitchcock, 1s supplied by another 
editor. The arrangement of the matter 
is such that one has; opposite each at- 
tempt to give Horace’s meaning in Eng- 
lish, thé untranslatable original. The 
whole range of English versions and 
paraphrases of Horace has been- drawn 
upon in order to transfer the meaning 
and merits of the original as completely 
as possible into our tongue. 

The work was produced for sub- 
scribers only,—467 copies in all. While 
not properly a scholar’s edition, it sup- 
plies a multitude of versions, with crit- 
icisms and illustrations in which the 
scholar is interested, and to find which 
he would else have to hunt through a 
whole library of Horatian literature. 


T. F. AHEARN, 
69 Church Street. 
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Editorials. 


At the close of our football schedule it 
is fitting to look back and review the sea- 
son as a whole. The principal question 
is—Was Vermont successful? In answer- 
ing this many things must be taken into 
consideration—the material and the sched- 
ule as well as the number of games lost 
or won. As for the first, material, it was 
the same old story, light and insufficient. 


The schedule was not hard, it was one 


Students and 


which a Vermont team should be able to 
complete with a good percentage of vic- 
The New York Sun of this week 
gives a list of the twelve ranking elevens 
in the Hast. Of these teams we played 
but two, Dartmotuh and Amherst. Of the 
so-called ‘‘Big Six’’ we met not one. Our 


tories. 


schedule cannot then be designated as too 
difficult. 
carried it out with a fair degree of suc- 


And the team seems to have 
cess. We lost no game which we had ex- 
pected to win. Only one game, at Brown, 
was a great disappointment as to score, 
and the result of thi sgame is not in any 
way indicative of the relative strength 


of the teams. 


We may then eall the season a partial 
Coach Drake has attributed the 
failure, in so far as it exists, to lack of 


SUCCESS. 


material and lack.of training. The for- 
mer is unfortunate, the latter deplorable. 

Of the individual players little need be 
said. As of former years, the weakness 
was between tackle and tackle. 
were, almost without exception, too light 
for a Varsity line. The loss of Bingham 


The men 


at center proved irreparable. Captain 
Gerrish ran the team with good judgment 
and Smith proved the best defensive back 
Vermont has had in years. The eleven, 
as a whole, was hard-working and con- 
scientious. We are especially pleased to 
notice that they played the game like 
gentlemen. At home, certainly, and we 
can well believe it was equally true abroad, 
slugging and rough playing was reduced 


to a minimum, 
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On the night preceding the class game 
one of the lower classes posted a procla- 
mation on the ‘‘Boulder”’ in front of the 
Mill. The following night, to complete 
the outrage, the Freshmen added paint. 
Such actions are deserving of severe cen- 
sure. It is true that they were done in 
the excitement of action in the first in- 
stance and in the flush of victory in the 
second. Yet this is no excuse. There is 
a limit even to the sport that belongs to 
the winner of the class foot ball game. 
Certainly such victory does not carry 
with it the inherent right to desecrate and 
despoil all that is sacred and dear to un- 
dergraduates and alumni at Vermont. 

As we have intimated, it was doubtless 
an act of thoughtlessness. By just this 
kind of deed is valuable property ruined 
and lives are lost. Again it may be that 
they knew not what they did, that they 
knew not the significance of the Boulder 
or the reverence in which it is held at 
We would be loath to believe 
that those who are guilty both knew and 


Vermont. 


thought, yet proceeded in their action. 
The incident has done at least one service, 
it has shown conclusively that we are 
faulty in the instruction of Freshmen. 
We fail to inculeate into them a love for 


Vermont and a respect for all that tradi- — 


tion, or the lapse of years has made price- 
less in her sight. 


At the opening of the season, the 
CYNIC wishes all success to the basket 
ball team. We have material and facili- 
ties. It needs but a little earnest en- 
deavor to turn out the best five that ever 
represented Vermont upon the basket ball 


floor, 


There is one consolation for the arrival 
of cold weather. 
compelled to wade to get to college. 
red velvet-like mud of our walks is buried 
and now we walk on a comparatively 


We shall no longer be — 
The | 


stable footing of icy snow. It is an ill 


wind that blows no good and a poor win- 


ter which cannot cover at least a portion ~ 


of the mud upon our college walks. 


There is a very old maxim that one can 
never tell what one can do until one has 


tried. Never was this saying better il-— 


lustrated that at the class foot ball game. 
All who were there will recall the tri- 
umphal procession of ’07 around the field 
between the halves. They will recall the 
drum corp, the large flag, the straggling 
ranks, and the ‘‘ 
van. But withal, it was well done. We 
were glad to see it and we congratulate 
the Junior class. .We have often wonder- 
ed in the past two years if ’07 could ecele- 
brate a victory. But we never could find 
out for they never had a chance. 


however, we are convinced that, if op- 


Now,. 


miles gloriosus’’ in the © 


portunity had presented itself, ’07 could — 


have celebrated before. 


Debating Club. 


The Executive Committee of the Green — 


and Gold Debating Club has outlined the 
plan of work for the elub until the mid- 
dle of January. The first debate, with 
Perry as chairman, was held on the even- 
ing of December 6, when Hickey and Tut- 
tle supported the affirmative and Green 
and Pease the negative side of the ques- 
tion, “‘Resolved, That Any Bona Fida 
College Student Under 21 Years of Age 
and Having Completed One Year’s Work 
in Good Standing, Should Be Allowed to 
Represent in Athletics the Institution at 
Which Such Work Was Done, Regardless 
of Any Compensation He May Have Re- 
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ceived Previously for His Athletic 
Ability.’’ This is the question that will 
be debated at the annual Brown-Pennsyl- 
vania debate. 

On the evening of December 138 the 
question for the debate will be, ‘‘ Resolved, 
That Arbitration Is a Practical Method 
for the Adjusting of International Con- 
troversies.’’ This is the question chosen for 
the Brown prize debate. L. Smith and 
Heininger will support the affirmative 
side and Bunker and E. 8S. Abbott the 
negative side of the question, with Man- 
digo chairman. 

On December 20 Murphy and Somer- 
ville will argue affirmatively and Wilson 
and Huse negatively the question, ‘‘Re- 
solved, That United States Senators 
Should Be Elected by a Popular Vote.’’ 
Black will act as chairman at this debate. 

At the first meeting after the Christ- 
mas recess the question, ‘‘Resolved, That 
the Separation of Norway and Sweden 
Will Be a Mutual Benefit to Both Coun- 
tries’’ will be debated on the affirmative 
side by Perry and Clowse and on the 
negative side by McFarland and Cope- 
land. 

At the meeting of the club, held Novem- 
ber 22, the question of an intercollegiate 
debate was thoroughly discussed and a 
motion passed providing for the opening 
of negotiations with Bates College. The 
elub appointed Perry, Murphy and Wil- 
son as a committee to arrange for an 
inter-class debate between ’08 and ’09. 
There is much good material in either 
elass and a debating trial between them 
should be an event of the college year. 


Das Skelett in Kabinette. 


Purely through curiosity, you open the 
door of the little closet,—and you stand 
aghast. The skeleton inside confronts 
you with a fiendish grin, and involuntar- 
ily you step back, to avoid the wooden 
handshake which you fear it may offer 
you. But in that bald, white skull, those 
cavernous orbits, those glistening teeth, 
_ those curved slats, those spiny vertebrae, 
those long shanks, and those shins devoid 
of meat—in these there is a certain grew- 
some fascination. So you gaze solemnly 
at the entire collection, wondering if that 


were ever a thinking, breathing person, 
when, instead, you ought to be asking 
yourself how long it will be before you, 
too, are hung up in a dark closet, to be 
dusted off occasionally for the admiring 
inspection of a class of giddy, irreverent 
students. Presently, becoming more famil- 
iar with Bones, you venture to approach 
and seize his grisly hand. The sensation, 
however, is not pleasant, and you are 
quick to release your hold. Conquering 
your feeling of repulsion, you lift the iron 
stand on which the spectacle hangs, and 
bring the rattling, loose-jointed specimen 
outside for closer examination. You 
snap the jaws, shuddering at the sound. 
How it echoes through the empty hall! 

This is all well enough; play with the 
toy as long as you like. But you cannot 
wholly forget what that skeleton stands 
for, you cannot fail to think what may be 
the story of its past. You will see it once 
more as in life, walking abroad in the full 
power of youth, and giving small heed to 
the hour of death, which seemed so far 
away. Yet that hour came, that person 
met it, as he must, and the body hag van- 
ished, leaving only the wretched frame- 
work. As for that soul, which in other 
years looked out upon the bright fields, 
awaking in the morning sunlight, which 
saw the mountains and the sea, the clouds 
and the stars, which loved and hated, 
laughed and wept,—what, say you, of the 
soul? That,is the real question. And you 
cannot answer it. So, after a time, you 
replace the skeleton in its narrow home, 
and sadly shut the door, your heart full 
of pity for the poor spirit which laid 
aside its useless bones forever, and went, 
you know not where. 


Che Annual Glass Gamic. 


Sophomores— 0: Freshmen—17. 


The class game played on Saturday af- 
ternoon, November 25th, was looked for- 
ward to with an unusual amount of in- 
terest. A large number of sympathizing 
parties attended the game, and cheered on 
the two teams to do their best. The cus- 
tomary barges elaborately decorated and 
well filled with the enthusiastic “‘young 
ladies of the University’’ added much to 
the brillianey of the occasion, In some 
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respects the game was a disappointment. 
Neither team had practiced and trained 
long enough so that it was able to play 
out two long halves in the way they 
should be played. And in team work the 
Sophomores had absolutely nothing to of- 
fer. They depended entirely upon in- 
dividual play. The Freshmen had a big 
advantage in this respect. They stayed 
together well in every move, and their 
plays were full of snap and ginger. Their 
success was largely due to their good 
team work. 

The Freshmen gained 223 yards to the 
Sophmores’ 104. They were foreed to 
punt once, and were held for downs once. 
The Sophomores were obliged to punt once 
but were held for downs five times. The 
Freshmen gained ten yards by penalties, 
while the Sophomores were helped along 
with thirty. 

Kendall was the strongest player for 
the Sophomores. Not having played for 
over a year, little was expected from him, 
but he surprised every one by making sen- 
sational tackles, covering the back field 
well, and proving a good gainer. Hands 
played a pluckv game, but he could not 
rouse his team from its lethargy. Hanna’s 
attacks netted little or no gains. Mas- 
ter’s attacks were much. weaker than 
those he made when on the Varsity second 
team early in the fall. 

To name the star players of the Fresh- 
men team would be giving the line-up. 
Smith, Watkins, Bingham, Mulcare. 
Dodge, Harrington, and Hughes played 
well. Reed. at left end, was game clear 
through, and made some splendid tackles. 

Between the halves the juniors, clad in 
OT hats, sweaterettes, and jerseys, and 
carrying canes, baners, and colors, march- 
ed around the field, closely followed by 
hte Freshman delegation. A drum eorn 
rendered several selections with much 
feeling and expression. 

The line-up was as follows: 


FRESHMENS. SOPHOMORES. 
IRGCdaeIls (Serene te Breet eve ee 1 8 r. e., Ferrin 
NO es al Fed ier, ts hale aie be wee eee whe coke whist 2 Gart..e wWiard 
VeeeGULLO: ads Peres ee fia. cunt, eee ae me. Chanin 
TAY RET i a B AW eRe RR = ces St Sy aa oy a Sal Pee al Lew 
NEAT: TC ate at etree ected Tents ce onet c., Welch 
AB) CL Ro ae ge Sa AC AE Se A Regs ee 1. g., Adams 
PPT OSHAT.» JC; ti co Enemies sia lef coe Chee 1tytrank 
BGT 2 O..\ fe « die) nits 2 oleic sic idclare l. e., Dutton 
Pike, r, e. Prog | f | Sy 
Mulecare, q..... Pee aves Chie eee a., Hinds 


Watkins/vly de lis.’ RE OCR r. h., Masters 
IGE Mahi baba Kayoly Priel slay ee ei cate OO ec witli bh} ekhéenda ll 
l. h., Burke 

PMNILO, Lie cic te ce cle elec. [0.0 anne i. Hanna 
Touchdowns, Dodge, Watkins, Smith; goals 


from touchdowns, Watkins 2; referee, Dr. Cloud- 
man; umpire, Patterson; head linesman, Gerrish; 
time of halves, 25 and 20 minutes. 


BROWN 56: VERMONT o. 


Vermont was badly outclassed at Provi- 
dence on Saturday, November 18th. The 
game was thoroughly ‘‘Brown,’’ and Ver- 
mont was not given a look in. Call it a 
slump if you will. Weight and an offense 
that overcame every obstacle formed a 
combination which the Varsity was in no 
respect prepared to meet. Brown did 
very little defensive playing. In the first 
half when Vermont gained the ball, it 
was carried to Brown’s ten yard line. 
Woodward made two splendid runs, and 
Capt. Gerrish advanced the ball several 
more by one of his much-used quarter 
back runs. Here Vermont struck an im- 
pregnable wall. Brown took the ball on 
downs, and from here on played an of- 
fensive game. Brown used a tandem 
formation with no.end of success. Her 
ends played wide, so that Vermont was 
ever in doubt as to whether the play was 
to be a punt or not. Brown’s ends got 
down well under punts and profited much 


by Vermont’s fumbles in the ball. It was 
a hard game against heavy odds. 

lhe line up and summary follow: 

BROWN. VERMONT. 
Dennie, Elrod, 1: ie. 2% . tei r. e., Ferrin 
Kirley; Let. 2.66... she eee iT be Re ae hiner 
Westervelt,.l. @u =. .4- seco eee Tee bran kz 
THOMAS, “Cr .y. ss. ace Cen ee eee c., R. B. Skinner 
Hazard, Te yklic siete tances 5) ees 1, g, Hughes 
MacGregor Macdonald, r. t...l. t., Grow, Dodge 
RUSS, Pees Gein ood oe bak sila s eee l. e., Darling 
Rackle, .'q:) b:.te ass... eee eee q. b., Gerrish 
Adams, Mayhew, Pearsall, 1. h. Db. 

r. a. b., Woodward 

Weikert, Ferguson, r. h. b...... lash vb) Watkins 
Hhmkeys Shields), «f...b) >. cee eee Mabey Melaeb halal 

Touchdowns, MacGregor, Kirley, Russ 5, 


Ehmke, Dennie, Macdonald; goals from touch- 
downs, Russ 5, Macdonald; umpire, Saul; referee, 
O’Connell; time, 25 and 20 minute periods. 


A girl told a lovelorn young Mr. 
That to him she could be but a Sr., 
He accepted his fate, 
Gave her up as a mate, 
But with fraternal affection he Kr. 
—Ohio Wesleyan, 


ee eee 


Se 
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Foot Ball. 
NORWICH o: VERMONT 16. 


Vermont defeated Norwich at North- 
field Wednesday, November loth. The 
day was very cold and windy, and only 
a few supporters accompanied the team. 
The Norwich field was frozen and rough, 
and, after scoring three times in one 20 
minute half, Vermont was willing to eall 
it off. The half was dragged out, be- 
cause of the many injuries received on 
both sides, resulting from falls on the 
hard ground. Smith ’09, got a bad blow 
on the head, but received no lasting in- 
jury from it. Watkins cleared the cadet’s 
eleven at one time, and made a run of 
85 yards for a touchdown. 

The summary follows: 


VERMONT. NORWICH. 
och LENT YESS lls Whee staal r. e., Clarkson 
MERCURE Ue a cfedoteh a thd ciietc side's r. t., Davidson, Smith 
Oa Me EES ey eR eG 66 EO ene r. g., Wilder 
ME SICIMIVET, Cl. se cis ss rere re. cs sis, 8 c., Cole, Ross 
PACU K MTA ETL Weavers Bohs so cee se vie eet l. g., Bampton 
io, 22% Re Wa Yers ao) 00 Soccer 1. t., Huntley 
eat POR rc dal fie oleleyaie lena \ece! sie 0) ae 0 s l. e., Betterly 
SEC GAL) et Diels «6626.08 0 0s q. b., Hutchins 
TIS elena) alee ¢ «3 sce es eje ss r. h. b., Andrews 
Rvecd ward, FIRM Do se... l. hn. b., Barber, Haight 
corre TDS SEDC La) ere 8 latch a ia Oe Oa Re eee f. b., Seamon 


Score, Vermont 16, Norwich 0; touchdowns, 
Woodward, Smith, Watkins; goal from touch- 
down, Watkins; referee, Capt. Smythers, 15th 
cavalry; umpire, Cloudman; time, one 25 minute 
period. 


— 


Zross Country Run. 


On Thursday, November 16th, the an- 
nual inter-class cross-country-run was 
held. The weather of the days previous 
had been cold and blustering, but on this 
afternoon the sun managed to break 
through the clouds and tame the elements 
a bit. The footing was too wet, heavy, 
and slippery for good time to be made. All 
the contestants, however, finished. 

There were eleven entries—three Sen- 
iors, four Juniors, and four Freshmen. 
The men were started from a point on 
the Hinesburgh road about five miles 
from University Place, and finished op- 
posite the mile post on upper Main street, 
near the reservoir. Merrihew ’06, finish- 
ed first, winning a silver cup. Orton ’09, 
was a close second, and received a pewter 
stein. The Freshmen bunched their men, 


thus winning the run. They won thirty 
points in ‘all. The Seniors and Juniors 
tied for second place, each class winning 
eighteen points. The Freshmen numerals, 
1909, are being engraved on a bronze 
shield, which is to be hung in the gymna- 
sium. The contestants finished in the fol- 
lowing order: Merrihew ’06, Orton ’09, 
Jacobs 09, Campbell 09, Waterman ’07, 
Kibby ’06, Holeombe ’07, Whitcomb ’07, 
Basso ’09, Shanley ’07, and Hill ’06. 


The Beginning of Telephony. 


The telephone, as it is known today, 
is an invention of comparatively recent 
years. But the endeavor to communi- 
cate sounds by vibrations, is by no means 
a new one. ‘The string telephone is de- 
scribed by Dr. Robert Hooke, in his 
book on “Outacousticons” in 1667. In- 
deed, history tells us that over a century 
before, the transmission of vibrations to 
a diaphragm was applied during the 
Second Siege of Rhodes in September, 
Pj Semln this: sieves the, “lurks, sunk 
shafts, and drove galleries beneath the 
principal bastions. Gabriel Martingo, a 
Venetian engineer in charge of the be- 
sieged fortifications, excavated pits into 
which he inserted long rods, against the 
upper ends of which he placed a drum. 
The vibrations of the earth in the tunnel 
made by the Turks, were transmitted to 
the drum head, indicating the location of 
the enemy, and enabling the besieged to 
sink countermines and to destroy the ad- 
vance of the Turks. 

There seems to have been a natural 
tendency, in some cases at least, to ex- 
tend the lmits of speech by means of 
electricity. An example of this was cited 
in Harper's Magazine for June, 1867, 
where it is related that after a telegraph 
office had burned, an instrument was 
temporarily installed in a carpenter’s 
shop. One noon the instrument clicked 
vigorously, and the carpenter placed his 
lips to the sounder and shouted, “Oper- 
ator’s gone to dinner; be back in half an 
hour!” meantime receiving a shock in 
his lips which served for a remembrance. 
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This man had the desire, thought and 
conception to apply electrical apparatus 
to the transmission of speech, but he 
failed to make this thing possible. 

The man who finally brought out the 
instrument which was capable of trans- 
mitting in miniature, the infinitesimal 
overtones which indicate the character 
of sounds, the individuality of a voice, 
and the source of tone, through the 
whole range of vibrations far beyond the 
limits of the human ears, was Professor 
Alexander Graham Bell. 

A. remarkable point in regard to this 
invention is, that, although it was an 
invention of radical novelty, having no 
precedent to govern its construction, it 
remains today just as Dr. Bell produced 
it—the only successful result after cen- 
turies of effort. 


TWILIGHT. 


The red sun sinks behind the lake, 
The length’ning shadows fall, 

The gentle breath of coming night 
Blows smoothly over all. 


*Tis then, in the gray and sient hour 
At the end of the dying day, 
That the heart calls out for sympathy 
And tires of the Lonely Way. 


The strength that bears the proud soul up 

In the thick of the hurried tight, 

Grows less when the hiil-fringed West is 
barred 

With shafts of crimson light. 


Then the chill mantle of the night, 
Like a shroud of black despair, 
Rest on the weary hearts of men 
And fills them everywhere 


With a crushing sense of the hopelessness 
Of the battle they fight in vain, 

Of the folly alike of those who work 
For love or the greed for gain. 


But soon, in regal splendor dressed, 
The silver queen appears, 

And sends her cold bright rays of light, 
Of light that swiftly cheers. 


The heart bowed down in loneliness 
With the weight of wasted years; 
Again it feels a quickened beat 
And casts aside its fears, 


To vow in her mystic, charmed light 
To fight the fight once more, 
To begin anew the allotted task 
And work on as before. 
W. M. R. 


Locals. 


J. J. Ross recently spent a few days at 
his home in Huntington. 


Merrihew ’06, has been elected captain 
of this year’s track team. 


President Buckham and Professor Hills 
have recently been in Washington. 


The Juniors enjoyed a class supper at 
Ki’s Friday night, November 24th. 


The trophy won by the Freshmen in 
the eross-country-run is placed in the 
gymnasium. 


Frank Mahlon Holcombe of Keeseville, 
N. Y., has been elected manager of the 
Junior Class Basket Ball Team. 


A reception was given the members of 
the Sophmore and Freshmen foot ball 
teams at Grassmount Monday evening, 
November 27th. . 


Track Team Manager Hulett is prepar- 
ing a booklet to be issued to all the pre- 
paratory schools entered in the inter- 
scholastic meet nevt spring. The book 
will contain directions concerning the meet 
and advice on the training of the con- 
testants, written by Dr. Cloudman. 


At a meeting of the Musical Clubs, held 
November 24th, the following officers 
were elected: 

President, Dana Francis Woodman, ’06, 
of Vergennes; Vice-president, George Ed- 
ward Hardy, ’07, of East Jaffrey, N. H.; 
Secretary, George Franklyn Reed, ’07, of 
Moriah Center, N. Y.; Treasurer, Charles 
Erwin Hall, ’06, of Brandon; Assistant 
Manager, Sherwood Estabrook Hall, ’07, 
of Brandon. 

Leader of Glee Club, S. E. Hall. 


While at the Commonwealth Hotel in 
Worcester, Mass., en route to Providence, 
November 17th, the Varsity Foot Ball 
Team presented Coach Drake with a large 
leather and silver stein, upon which was 
engraved ‘‘To Dud Drake, the Best 
Coach That Ever Stepped on a Gridiron, 
from the University of Vermont Foot 
Ball Team, Season of 1905.’’ Mr. Drake 
responded with feeling, expressing his 
surprise at receiving the gift, and the 
pleasure it had been to him to coach the 
team for the season. 


) 


: 
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The Freshman class have elected the 
following officers: 

President, Robert Gibbs Ramsdell of 
Bennington; Vice-president, Miss Shirley 
Evelyn Deyette of Burlington; Secretary, 
Miss Ruth Winifred Reynolds of Burling- 
ton; Treasurer, William Lawrence Gard- 
ner of Enosburgh Falls; Executive Com- 
mittee, Miss Maude Evelyn Davis of 
Wells River, Miss Jennie Lee Rowell of 
Copperfield, Philip Andrew Dewey of 
Montpelier, Harold Jewett of Lowell, 
Mass., and Ray William Collins of Bur- 
lington ; Captain of Class Foot Ball Team, 
Fenwick Henri Watkins of Burlington; 
Manager of Foot Ball Team, Raymond 
Lee Soule of Burlington; Captain of Class 
Basket Ball Team, George Abner Buck 
of Burlington; Manager of Basket Ball 
Team, Dwight Charles Deyette of Bur- 
hngton. They also have chosen their class 
colors, green and gold. 


The winners of the annual prize en- 
trance examinations were announced by 


President Buckham, in chapel, Saturday 


morning, November 25th, as follows: | 

Latin examination winners—First prize 
of $25 in gold to Edward Seymour Abbott 
of Derby, who fitted at Derby Academy ; 
honorable mention, Isaac Ellis of Rutland, 
who fitted at Rutland High School; Miss 
Ethel Southwick of Burlington, who pre- 
pared at Burlington High School; Doug- 
lass Bradford of Burlington, who also 
fitted at Burlington High School. 

In Greek the first prize was divided be- 
tween Miss Ethel Southwick and Doug- 
lass Bradford, both receiving $10. 

Mathematics examinations—First prize 
of $25 in gold was awarded to William 
Alfred Wheeler, who fitted at Burlington 
High School; honorable mention, Isaac 
Ellis, Miss Miriam C. Hitchcock of Pitts- 
ford, who fitted at Pittsford High School, 
and Walter Clyde Maurice of Cambridge 


Junction, who prepared at the Johnson 


State Normal School. 

The examination in Latin was given by 
Professor Goodrich, in Greek by Profes- 
sor Basset, and in Mathematics by Profes- 
sor Daniels. 


1909 is the first class at Yale in which 
the scientific students have outnumbered 
the academic. 


Y. Mm. @. H. Notes. 


The meeting addressed by Dr. Lyman 
Allen, Sunday, November 19th, was at- 
tended by over a hundred college men. 
This was the largest attendance on record 
this year. 

Seeretary J. J. Ross introduced the 
work of the college association at a meet- 
ing of the Rutland Y. M. C. A. Sunday, 
November 19th. 


Kappa Sigma Tnitiation. 


The Alpha Lamba Chapter of Kaappa 
Sigma Fraternity held its annual ini- 
tiation banquet at the Hotel Burlington 
Monday evening, November 20th. The 
initiates were: Edward S. Abbott, George 
A. Buck, Carl H. Brown, W. Calvin Har- 
vey, Walter C. Maurice, Clayton L. Orton, 
Lawrence E: Raymond and Neal W. Saw- 
yer. Among the alumni and out-of-town 
members present were Prof. J. L. Hills, 
Prof. William Stuart, Prof. W. J. Morse, 
H. H. Page ’04, H. W. Heath ’05, Roscoe 
W. Patterson ’04, L. M. Willey ’05, T. M. 
Small, Clarence L. Richmond, J. B. Kid- 
der, Leigh Hunt, L. R. Jones and H. A. 
Luheke from Massachusetts State College. 


Leather Breeches. 


We were stopping at a summer resort 
of which a cousin and valued friend of 
mine was the proprietor. I say we,— 
that is, my wife, and daughter, Kate, and 
myself. That was a good many years 
ago. Kate is a mother now, but then,— 
why, then she was only a girl, just about 
to enter womanhood. Indeed she had al- 
ready received a proposal for marriage 
from a young man who was then a ship- 
ping clerk. I had no doubt but that they 
loved each other as heartily as do most 
young couples who start in life together, 
but I thought it would be utter folly for 
my daughter to marry a man whose future 
prospects were so unpromising as his, 
They had come to us for our consent and 
though my wife and I tried conscien- 
tiously, we could not reach a conclusion. 
At last I decided to consult our host, Cou- 
sin Gallup whose opinion in all such mat- 
ters was most valuable to me. I had, 
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therefore asked him to come out on the 
veranda one cool evening, and I told him 
that I had a matter of deep interest of 
which I wished to speak to him. 

I remember the particular nook we oc- 
eupied and I shall not soon forget the 
advice which he gave nor the manner in 
which he gave it. I had stated the case 
plainly to him and was waiting for his 
reply. 

‘‘Did you say this young Hopkins was 
a good clean sort of a chap?”’ 

Vest 

** Honest ?”’ 

‘Straight as a string.’’ 

‘“You say he loves Kate and that Kate 
is head over heels in love with him?”’ 

‘Yes, I said just that.’’ 

‘“Well, John, I want to tell you a lit- 
tle story which will perhaps do more to 
help you decide than anything I might 
say from a personal standpoint.’’ 

‘*Did you ever notice that little shriveled 
up old man, with a drawn and haggard 
face, who goes about the place dressed in 
leather, always muttering to himself in a 
half audible manner ?’’ | 

‘“Yes, I’ve often wondered where he 
hailed from, and what he’s here for. 
Rather cracked isn’t here?’’ 

‘“Well, John, yes, I suppose he is crack- 
ed, but I can remember the time when 
he wasn’t. I can remember when he was 
a young man with a remarkable intellect 
and a mind which possessed more than 
the average amount of genius. He was 
an electrician, getting a good salary, and 
standing an excellent chance for promo- 
tion as time went on. A girl crossed his 
path—they fell in love—and after having 
loved long enough he asked her to be- 
come his wife and she accepted. It was 
then that together they went to her par- 
ents. 

‘‘Bound to each other by the strongest 
ties known to mankind—they were separ- 
ated! He was shipped by a relentless 
and head-strong father, who was fool 
enough to suppose that the only happiness 
in store for his daughter was wealth and 
a life of luxury. 

‘‘He went away. Within a few days 
the reading public of Philadelphia was 
deeply shocked by the account of the sui- 
cide of Miss Gertrude Spear! It seems 
that the poor girl, wild with grief and 


despair, not daring to oppose the will of 
her parents, had preferred death to a life 
void of love. Thus it was, that they found 
her on the shores of the lake where they 
were spending the summer. ‘The waves 
had brought her home to her people for 
burial ! 

‘‘What were her lover’s feelings, do 
you think? You say it must have been 
some consolation to him to know that she 
had cared for him so passionately that 
life without him was worthless? Yes— 
probably it was. But a mighty poor sort 
of consolation call that, and it proved so 
to him. 

‘“‘Doctors say that insanity was barely 
averted at that time, but he came up 
here among the mountains for rest and 
quiet, and that is what saved him. You 
see that old mountain over which the 
moon’s rays are just beginning to shine? 
That’s Mt. Marcy, the highest peak of the 
Adirondacks. One day during his visit 
he procured a guide and climbed that 
grand old mountain. As he looked from 
the summit into the valley, far below, he 
saw a little lake, a lake which was heart- 
shaped and the sight of.it struck straight 
to his heart. He thought of her whom 
the waves of a far off lake had received 
and given back for a last time. 

‘“‘He turned to his guide and said: 
“Whose property?’ 

‘* “Colonel Sawyer’s, I believe.’ 

‘* “Can it be bought,’ think ?’ 

** “Sure, glad to sell the old mud hole.’ 

‘* “Then I shall live there the rest of my 
life.’ 

‘““They came down and the very next 
day he closed a trade for the lake prop- 
erty. He built a chalet on its borders 
with the money which he had saved to 
build a home for her and settled down 
there to live alone, save for his few friends 
who used to come and spend a short time 
with him in summer. 

‘‘It was some twenty odd years ago 
that he built that cottage and for ten 
years he lived the solitary life of which 
I have spoken. Then, another misfortune 
came,—the straw which proved to be the 
last in the breaking down of his mind and 
body. One night in September in the 
year of 1882 he, with three gentlemen 
friends, was seated around the great fire- 
place in his hall, when, suddenly they per- 
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ceived that the whole east end of the 
building was in flames. How the blaze 
started, no one knows, but it had aleady 
gained such headway that it could not be 
stayed. — 

“The sight of this drove him crazy! 
With piercing cries he rushed into the 
burning house, resolved to perish with 
the last monument of his former life. By 
sheer strength his friends saved his life 
and he came out—a mental wreck. 

**Since then he has lived here with us 
and he will always have a home here until 
death shall take him away, but he is not 
living, he is merely staying. His life end- 
ed when she, who would have been his 
wife, died. The last spark of the remem- 
brance of hfe went out when his little 
home, sacred to her memory, was burned. 
Thus you see him. ‘Take counsel there- 


By?’ 
Without a word we arose and went in. 
a a kK * * K * 


The next morning as Reginald Hop- 
kins, Jr., was running through his em- 
ployer’s correspondence he came to a 
- telegram for himself. 

He tore it open and read :— 

***“Whom God has joined—let no man 
break asunder. Come for your own. 

‘*Signed 
“KATEH’S FATHER.’ ’’ 
—A Naughty Nine. 


FA eZurious Old Book. 


Through the kindness of Dr. Fred T. 
Kidder of Woodstock, of the class of 1880, 
there has just been secured for the Ver- 
mont aleove of the Library a cheap, but 
very rare, little volume of 120 pages in 
paper covers, which has an important 
bearing on the religious history of the 
state, and on the Christian character of a 
reverend president of the University. Its 
title page reads thus: 

**Mirror of Calvinistic, Fanatical Revil- 
als, or Jedediah Burchard & Co. during a 
Protracted Meeting of twenty-six days, in 
Woodstock, Vt. To which is added the 
‘Preamble and Rosolution’ of the Town, 
declaring said Burchard a Nuisance to 
Society. By Russell Steeter. Woodstock, 
Vt. Published by the Author. 1835.’’ 

The Rey. Russell Streeter was the min- 
ister of the Universalist Church in Wood- 


stock. In taking full notes of Burchard’s 
sermons, and of his questions and remarks 
in the inquiry meetings, and then print- 
ing them for general information, it must 
be acknowledged that he did a real service 
to the cause of rational religion. His book 
was so well received that a second edition 
was called for within the year. The copy 
in hand was once the property of Charles 
Marsh of Woodstock, the father of 
Charles P. Marsh, U. Vt., 1839. His name 
occurs frequently in the volume. It was 
found some years ago in the possession of 
an old gentleman in Woodstock, one of 
Mr. Burchard’s converts; but he would 
not consent to part with it on any terms. 
His death, which occurred recently, made 
it possible for Dr. Kidder to obtain the 
volume for the Library. 

In the year 1835 this Evangelist Bur- 
chard had a triumphal progress through 
many of the towns on either side of the 
mountains. He held. protracted meetings 
in Burlington, Williston, Hinesburgh, 
Richmond, Middlebury, Windsor, Chester, 
Springfield, Grafton, Woodstock, etc., etc. 
His methods were spoken of as the ‘‘new 
measures.’’ Wherever he appeared, a 
deep interest was awakened, the nature 
of which depended largely on the char- 
acter of the hearers. Some were alarmed 
and aroused to seek the favor of heaven; 
some were repelled; some held Burchard 
aS an inspired man; some feared the ulti- 
mate results of his violent utterances and 
methods. He had been an actor before 
entering the ministry, and the theatrical 
elocution and gestures which accompanied 
his appeals and denunciations had trem- 
mendous effect on a large portion of his 
hearers. The doctrines proclaimed were 
those of the most unqualified ‘‘Calvin- 
ism,’’ and these were stated in the baldest 
and most offensive form. After the ser- 
mon came the inquiry meeting, and many 
were enrolled as converts, whose faithful 
lives proved their sincerity; many also, 
whose “‘religion’’ disappeared soon after 
the close of the meetings. Of those who 
joined the churches, not a few were in 
course of a few years excommunicated or 
otherwise disciplined. The reaction which 
naturally, if not inevitably, followed Bur- 
chard’s departure, left not a few of the 
churches in a very unhealthy and nerve- 
less condition. While many of these new 
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members were faithful to their vows, 
mny soon gave evidence that they were 
overhasty in joining the church; that they 
had been, not drawn, but driven, into 
membership. 

President Marsh was one of those who 
held aloof from Burchard, fearing the 
outcome of his crude statements and reck- 
less exhortions, and of his haste in 
crowding his hearers to an instant decis- 
ion, and immediate union with the church. 
Wherever Burchard preached after leav- 
ing Burlington, he represented President 
Marsh as a heretic and hinderer of the 
gospel. And many years went by before 
the injurious effects of Burchard’s ‘‘tes- 
timony’’ ceased to operate. 

At Middlebury President Bates sup- 
ported and cooperated with Mr. Bur- 
chard. Consequently he wielded a larger 
‘influence over the members of the college 
there than here in the University. And— 
in the minds of many good men—the two 
institutions stood over against each 
other; the one was for some years, often 


spoken of as ‘‘God’s College,’’ and the ~ 


other—well, the reader may draw his 
own conclusion as to the influences sup- 
posed to dominate the other. 

All this is ancient history, and possibly 
were better left in oblivion. Two full 
generations of men have come and gone 
since Burchard and the strifes to which 
he gave occasion; and it would be impos- 
sible to find in either institution to-day, 
evcept in an old pamphlet or two, or in 
the file of an old newspaper in the library, 
any trace of the controversy, which for 
a time poisoned the friendships of 
good men, and harassed and weakened the 
churches. 

But to return to our book. If one to- 
day wishes to know which was right in 
that year 1835, President Marsh or his 
detractors, he can easily satisfy himself 
by seanning any dozen of these 120 pages. 
How the churches endured Burchard, is 
the question hardest to answer. The suc- 
cesses of his offensive and reckless meth- 
ods are apt illustrations of the ‘‘psychol- 
ogy of the mob.’’ 

Another volume of this man’s sermons 
was issued in Burlington in March, 1838. 
[He was in this vicinity in December, 
1835 and January, 1836.] These sermons 
were reported, and the book was compiled 


by two students in the University, Charles 
G. Eastman of the class of 1837, the well- 
known Vermont poet, and B. J. Tenney of 


of the class of 1840. Of this little book — 


of 120 pages, about 3,000 copies were 
sold. This, too, exhibits enough of Bur- 
chard’s matter and measures to justify 
James Marsh in his principled opposition 
to Burchard; but Streeter’s 1s the com- 
pleter exposure of the acts and facts in 
the case. , 

Burchard died long since; and all the 
men who helped and who hindered him 
are also dead. ‘‘Why then bring him to 
mind at all?’’ Because he was both oc- 
easion and cause of a great wrong against 
the most venerated of our presidents; be- 
cause he wrought much injury to the 
University and to not a few of the 
churches of Vermont; and because it is 
never too late to vindicate the character 
of a good man against the noisy aspersions 
of those who vilified him. We have shown 
where the material for such vindication 
is to be found. 


Hlumni Notes. 


There has been some criticism of the 
‘‘Alumni Notes,’’ arising from a few 
alumni. Those who have had this work 
in charge know how few are the sources 
whence our information regarding alumni 
flows to us. The only sucessful way to 
keep up this department is for each 
alumnus to send in notes to the Alumni 
Editor as often as they come to his notice. 
This has not been done. If this plan be 
earried out by all the alumni who read 
this note, surely our columns will be of 
more general interest. Please take this as 
referring to you. 

Notes should be addressed to 

Ferdinand Pease, 
468 College St., 
Burlingon, Vt. 


"92. Ralph A. Stewart, formerly as- 
sistant attorney-general of Massachusetts, 
has been appointed receiver of the famous 
Pink Granite Combine, with bonds of 
$100,000. The combine came prominently 
before the public last spring, when it 
secured the $1,600,000 contract for fur- 
nishing stone to be used in the palatial 
station of the Pennsylvania railroad in 
the very heart of New York City. 


Vermonters everywhere, and especially 
‘the residents of Burlington, will be inter- 
ested in the wonderfully successful, even 
meteoric career of young Stewart. All 
‘graduates of Vermont wish Mr. Stewart 
the best of success. 

| He was born in East Wallingford, Vt. 
“He was sent to Goddard Seminary, Barre, 
‘Vt., and was graduated with high honors. 
‘For some time he worked in the office of 
‘the Vermont Marble Company. In 1889 
‘he entered the University of Vermont. 
|After graduating ‘‘cum laude’’ he enter- 
‘ed the Harvard Law School, where he at- 
tained high rank in his studies. 

| When Stewart settled down to pactice 
‘law in Worcester, Mass., his ability soon 
'won him recognition, and he was appoint- 
ed assistant attorney-general. It is said 
‘that his cleverness as a trial lawyer in 
‘that office saved the commonwealth hun- 
dreds of thousands in big condemnation 
suits. 

About this time he became acquainted 
with Mr. Choate, of the firm of Choate & 
Hall, one of the leading firms, if not the 
leading firm in Boston. Mr. Choate is a 
nephew of former Ambassador Choate, 
the acknowledged leader of the New York 
Bar. 

The result of this acquaintance was 
that Stewart resigned from the attorney- 
general’s office and became a member of 
the big law firm, which handles the busi- 
ness of the New York Central, and New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroads, 
and the Elevated Traction, in Boston. 
His success has been phenomenal, the 
secret of it being that he is a human 
dynamo. 

While in school, Stewart not only main- 
tained a high standard in his studies, but 
took a prominent part in athletics. He 
caught for the most famous ball team that 
Goddard Seminary and U. Vt. ever put 
out, and had many offers to join the 
professional ranks permanently. 


WILLIAM WARNER. 


The treasurer of the University from 
1843 to 1849 will be remembered by all 
who were in college during his tenure of 
office. From Burlington he went to 
Detroit to reside, where for a long term 
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he was president of the Detroit Bridge 
and Iron Works. 

His daughter, Dr. Helen Frances 
Warner, a graduate in medicine of the 
University of Michigan in 1872, died at 
her residence in Detroit on the 23rd Oct. 
She was born in Burlington in 1842, 
eraduated at Vassar College in 1867, 
and after getting her degree in medicine, 
studied in Paris and Vienna, to fit her- 
self for special work among her own sex. 
From 1874 to 1897, when she retired on 
account of her health, she had a large 
practice in Detroit, where she was not 
only esteemed by all who knew her, but 
was highly respected by the medical pro- 
fession of the city and state. 


VIRTUE AND WISDOM. 


Virtue and Wisdom chanced one day 

To meet in a valley ever green,— 

The valley of Hternal Love— 

They strolled far on, in paths unseen 

To human eyes who passed them by 

To dwell where Beauty reigned supreme. 


Virtue and Wisdom undismayed 
Tarried in Splendor’s sumptuous hall. 
Unseen still they to mortal man, 

Who madly hastened on to fall 

Before the throne and blessings ask 
Of Wealth triumphant over all. 


Virtue and Wisdom lingered again 

In the Hurry of Life. Each murmured her 
name. 

Yet man unheeding hurried by 

Without a glance, and quickly came 

Eager and anxious to offer his vows 

And kneel at the shrine of: the temple of Fame. 


Virtue and Wisdom, troubled with grief, 

In a lonely valley, when night was nigh, 

Tearfully wept o’er the baseness of man 

Who all unheeding passed them by. 

Then spreading their wings, together once 
more 

Joyfully flew to their kingdom on high. 


Thus it is that since on Earth 

Man for himself alone has striven 

His own small good is all his goal— 

No help to fellow-man is given. 

*Tis Strife and Discord here below 

Since Virtue and Wisdom dwell in Heaven. 


The University of Pennsylvania is 
starting an agitation to have the body of 
William Penn removed from England 
and buried in Philadelphia. 
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All kinds of Portraiture 
Birby Studio 


Wearlyp opp. the Library. 
242 College St. 


Travelers Mileage Book Co., 


144 College Street, 


pee te Sav. Bank. Old Daily News oe) 
In C. J. Ferguson’s Law Office. 


Burlington, Vt. 
Get your mileages there. 


WM. READ & SONS, 
ATHLETIC OUTFITTERS. 


EFORE placing your orders on athletic clothing. 

B and supplies, send for our (Special Club) prices, 
We carry everything pertaining to out and in 
Door Sports. Sweaters, Jerseys, Golf Jackets, Tennis 
Rackets and Tennis Supplles, Base Ball Uniforms, 
Base Ball Supplies, Foot Ball, Basket Ball, Track 
Team Supplies, etc. All Tennis Players should use 


our Standard Special Racket, 


the best in the market, used and endorsed by the best 
players. Send for our Lllustrated Catalogue. 


WILLIAM READ /& SONS, 
107 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


©. CUSiPAGY gee iVERY CGs 


163 Church Street. 
OPPOSITE POST OFFICE 


Prompt and courteous attention will be given to livery 
in all details. 


Boston University 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of every kind. 


College of Liberal Arts 


Address Dean W. M. Warren, 
12 Somerset St. 


School of Theology 


Address Assistant Dean C. W. Rishell, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. Opens Sept. 20 


School of Law 


Address Dean Melville M. Bigelow, 
Isaac Rich Hall, Ashburton Place. 


Opens Sept. 25 
School of Medicine 
Address Dean J. P. Sutherland, 
295 Commonwealth Ave. 
Graduate Department 


Philosophical and Literary Courses. 
For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 
12 Somerset St. Opens Sept. 21 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President 


Phone 128-12 


Opens Sept. 21 


Opens Oct. 5 


A few.weeks ago we ordered a pair of © 
Shoes especially for 


Y Oa 


They Arrived To-day, | 


Don't Let Anyone Else Get Them, 


v KEITH'S KONQUERORS' 
$3.00 to $400, | 


NORTHERN SHOE CO., 
134 Bank Street. 
C, F. Younc, Mgr. 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 


119 W. 23rd St., New York 


Chicago, San Francisco, New Orleans. 


Whitcomb ’07, 41 
No. Converse will 
handle these in- 
struments through- 
out the year. 


THE HIGHEST GRADE OF DRAWING AND SURVEY- 
ING INSTRUMENTS 


For University and College use, also Richter’s instruments 
of Precision, J-squares, Triangles, Scales, Drawing 
Boards, Drawing Tables, Drawing and 
Tracing Papers. 


Our Gem Union instruments are unequalled. 


ASK THE MAN FOR _ 


Golden Wedding 


Junior 


A 130c CIGAR IN A 5c SIZE 


»* The guality will surprise you ef 
AT ALL DEALERS 


O. C. TAYLOR, & CO., .Prop 


Zoliege World. 


Of the 310 men entering Dartmouth 
‘this year 159 are Greek letter men. 
Wet Amherst a cooperative store is 
‘maintained for the benefit of the stu- 
‘dents. It is a branch of the American 
College Stores Corporation and is under 
the general supervision of three of the 
faculty and six undergraduates. 

Mr. Utter and Mr. Garvin, candidates 
for the governorship of Rhode Island, 
are both graduates of Amherst and both 
members of the Delta Kappa Epsilon 
Fraternity. 

Two of the Nee dining halls at Har- 
vard will be open to dics for dinner on 
the day of the Harvard and Yale game. 

“Resolved, that intercollegiate foot- 
ball is a detriment rather than a benefit” 
is the subject of the Harvard-Princeton 
debate, December 15. | 


“RAH”? FOR VERMONT. 
Walr Strai ght to the Front, Boys, in 
A. W. W. SHOES— BEST EVER. 


A Gentleman's Shoe $3.00 A PAIR. 
THE OLD BEE HIVE. 


Mrs. H. E. SALLS, 
Millinery 


97 Church St., Burlington, Vt. 


Our Motto:—Satisfaction. 


STUDENTS: 


ORDER YOUR 


WINTER SUITS 


AND 


OVERCOATS 


1 


A. G. FOURNIER, 


124 Cherry St., Burlington, Vf. 
THE LATEST STYLES. CORRECT PRICES. 
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Brown, Dartmouth and Williams hold 
a triangular debate March 3d next, each 
college selecting two teams. 


T. F. AHEARN, 
69 Church Street. 


News. Stationery. 
All the Popular Books. 
A full line of Souvenir Post Cards, Albums. 
All the Daily and Sunday Papers. 


Give me a Call. Open Evenings. 


We Appreciate the Student’s Trade 
W. J. HENDERSON 


Park Drug Store, 172 College St., 


Burlington, Vt. 


The Tuttle Co.., 
RUTLAND, VT. 
ee ING SE ER 


MEASURE FOR 


MEASURE 


We still maintain our Highest 
Standard of Tailoring 


Excellence: 
We give you the best of goods 
and of workmanship. 
Fe. AX. FRGCHGETT 


CUSTOM TAILOR 
153 PXAIN ST. 


WAYSIDH INN 
AND NAS#H’S BAKERY 


The popular place for popular people. 


Dorn’s Dining ‘Room 
IN THE THEATRE BUILDING, 


201 Main Street, Buruineton, VT. 


Specialties of eee such as ue EAGe aa Discoantto Studerntar 

Squab, Partridge, Broiled Live Lobster, Soft She 

Crabs, etc. Open every evening until 12 P. M. 185 BANK STREET 
anne Oral Phone 287-18. 


KIRSCHBAUM HAND-MADE 
AND GUARANTEED CLOTHING 


Is the Most Popular Wearing Apparel with the Students in most of the large Col- 
leges. It has more Individual Style and Character about it than any other make at the 
price. Made in the Largest and Most Sanitary Clothing Establishment in America. 

P. S. Here are two good reasons why Students and others should buy at the SYNDICATE. 

We have Hight Large Stores so we can buy in quantities large enough to warrant 

the very Lowest Price and WE SELL FOR CASH ONLY. With these advantages 


we can give you better goods at the same price or the same goods at a better price. 


HEAD TO Syndicate Clothing Co. ONE OF A 
FOOT al Fe B. WRIGHT, Mer. SYNDICATE 


OF EIGHT 
CLOTHIERS. 
The College Store of the City. STORES. 


Headquarters for Vermont Banners and Pennants. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


INSTRUCTION IS GIVEN IN THE UNIVERSITY IN 


I. THE DEPARTMENT OF ARTS. 
Il. Tuer DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE. 
Ill. Tse DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE. 


I. The Department of Arts embraces instruction in Languages, ancient and modern, 
Mathematics, Sciences, Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy,: Rhetoric, Literature and 
History. 

The courses pursued in this department are three in number. 

1. The Classical course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
2. The Literary-Scientific course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
3.. The Commerce and Economics course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
II. The Department of Science embraces particularly instruction in the various branches 
of Mathematical, Physical, Natural and Economic Science, Mechanic Arts and Agriculture. 

The courses pursued in this department are five in number and lead to the degree 

of Bachelor of Science. 
1. Civil Engineering. 
2. Mechanical Engineering. 
3. Electrical Engineering. 
4. Chemistry. 
5. Agriculture. 
For fuller information send for catalogue or special bulletin to 


M. W. ANDREWS, Registrar. 
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Editorials. 


The Cynic extends a New Year’s. 


greeting to the University and her 


alumni. With us, who date the year 
from September to June, the entrance of 
another year is too likely to pass by un- 
noticed. At this time, we are thinking 
more of mid-years and our probable 


chances of survival than of Father Time’s 


calendar. We may make New Year’s 
resolutions to study as never before until 
examinations and not to get so far in 
Amedmeeiext nail lbeinva majority of 
cases, will be simply another case of what 
was oft resolved but ne’er so quickly 
broken. 

Yet the first part of the month of Janu- 
ary is a good time for reflection. We, 
individually and as a college, can doubt- 
less think of many ways in which we 
may improve. And the mere apprecia- 
tion of our own short-comings must be 
beneficial. Thus, if we view matters in 
the proper light, the effect of the season 
must be for the good. The Cynic wishes 
a successful year to the University and 


its members. 


The annual debate with Bates is now 
practically assured. The question has 
been forwarded by Vermont and_ the 
preliminary debate for the selection of 
debaters at Vermont will be upon the 
same question, “Resolved that govern- 
ment control of railroad rates would be 
beneficial to the people of the United 
States.” 

If we are to maintain the reputation 
we have gained in the last few years, the 
students must make extra efforts. All 


who have any ability at all in this line 
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should turn out and work. ‘The Cynic 
hopes there will be a good number of 
contestants for the team. 


The New York ‘Sun’ tells of a young 
maiden who has been to school sixteen 
years “without ever missing a day or a 
session, without ever being dismissed or 
excused and without being tardy.” It is 
said that there is nothing more pernicious 
than acquiring the habit of work, for 
one can never enjoy idleness thereafter. 
Certainly it would be disastrous for stu- 
dents to become so accustomed to attend- 
ing recitations that there would be no 
The “Ariel” would 
of necessity cease publication for in it 
the jokes of the absence committee are 


pleasure in cutting. 


as proverbial as the mother-in-law or the 
weary wanderer of the comics. A large 
portion of the spice would be removed 
from student life, and, if we may judge 
by external signs, we would hazard the 
loss of some of our faculty, those who 
derive their chief amusement from the 
creature of their own creation; the mod- 


ern ‘‘attendance rules.”’ 


The Cotillion Club, after an existence 
of ten years is dead,—not dead, but mur- 
dered, and by the very ones whom it 
had received and made a part of itself. 
The course of the Cotillion has not al- 
ways been peaceful, many times before 
difficulties have been encountered but al- 
ways surpassed. And the trouble has al- 
ways arisen in a large measure from po- 
litical differences, caused by those who 
could not forget even for one night their 


own petty antagonisms. Organized as a 
social club, the Cotillion became a hot- 
bed of revenge, a place for some to take 
vengeance on those enemies whom they 
were not strong enough to vanquish in 
open fight. And now the end has come 
and the Cotillion is gone,—a prey to 
avarice and ambition. : 

We are informed that a new cotillion 
has’ been formed to take the place of the 
old. We are told that it is infinitely bet- 
ter and, consequently, we rejoice. We 
are informed that it removes all the evils’ 
to which the old was liable and we be- 
lieve it is true. There can be no wrong 
in the new Cotillion Club, everything 
must be right for in its sight wrong is ~ 
right. ‘The Cynic wishes much prosper- 


ity to the new coalition, 


The Cynic is very much pleased wit 
the effort now being made by our faculty, 
to have an educational conference of the 
schools of Vermont, to be held in this 
city Thursday and Friday, Jan. 11 and 
12. The object of this conference is 
two-fold: It is first, the response to an 
urgent desire of friends of education for 
combination and leadership in educa- 
tional work. It is also the recognition 
by the university of an opportunity ané 
duty to help the various educational in 
terests of the State. 

The Cynic is in sympathy with 
progressive movements on the part of 
It feels that in thus 
helping our State, the university will de 
servedly be helped in return, for by thu 
taking her place at the forefront of t 
up-to-date educational interests, our 


our university. 
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_yersity is bound to increase her fame, thus 
bringing many youths to partake of her 
educational bounty. 
| The general committee having this in 
charge, consists of President Buckham, 
| Mason S. Stone of Montpelier, W. A. 
| Beebe of People’s Academy of Morris- 
Morrill of Randolph, 
| Principal Alger of Saxton’s River and 
| Superintendent Frazier of Rutland. The 


ville, Principal 


| arrangements for the conference are be- 
‘ing made by a committee consisting of 
i@erom. Frederick Tupper, Prof. L. R. 
| Jones and Principal Isaac ‘Thomas. 
A programme has been arranged which 
covers the work for the two days and 
| includes several speakers prominent in 
_ educational work in this State and in 
other large institutions. ; 
The first session will be held Thursday 
afternoon, January 11, from two till five 
-oclock. The afternoon will be devoted 
toa symposium of the conference idea, 
| as a means of stimulating and perfecting 
the educational system of the State and 
as a means of co-ordinating the educa- 
| tional forces of the State. The various 
phases of these subjects will be treated 
| by President M. H. Buckham, Superin- 
| tendent Mason §$. Stone, Principal John 
'L. Alger of Vermont Academy, Princi- 
| pal C. H. Morrill of Randolph High 


| School and Principal Isaac Thomas. 


| These addresses will be followed by a 


| discussion to be opened by Prof. S. F. 
_ Emerson of the University of Vermont. 
On Thursday evening Dr. F. H. Sykes 
of Teachers’ College, Columbia Univer- 
sity will deliver an address on “English 
in the Secondary Schools.” 


On Friday morning there will be a 
conference on the study of English liter- 
The topic, “The Study of the 
History of English Literature,’ will be 
presented by Prof. Stockton Axson of 
Princeton University and will be followed 
by a discussion opened by Principals 
Frank P. Sagendorph of St. Albans and 
A. A. Kempton of Bakersfield. 

“The Study of English Literature’ 
will be presented by Principal John FE. 
Coburn of Burr and Burton Seminary, 


ature. 


Manchester, and the discussion following 
will be opened by Prof. Max A. An- . 
drews of the University of Vermont and 
Principal Edward D. Collins of the John- 
son Normal School. 

The Friday afternoon session will con- 
tinue the conference begun in the morn- 
ing. Prof. Frederick Tupper of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont will present the topic, 
“The Study of the. History of the Eng- 
then be 
discussed, the discussion to be opened 
by Superintendent Albert W. Varney 
Win- 
The clos- 


lish Language,’ which, will 


of Bennington and _ Principal 
throp A. Abbott of Proctor. 
ing topic of the day will be presented 
by A. KE. Tuttle of Bellows Falls, on 
“The Study of the English Language,” 
followed by a discussion led by Principal 
William A. Beebe of People’s Academy. 

The closing event of the conference 
will be held Friday evening at eight 
o'clock, when Prof. T. R. Lounsbury of 
Yale University will deliver an address 
on “The Story of the Northumbrian 
Gospels.” 
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It has been thought best to discon- 
tinue Chapel services during the winter 
months. ‘This step has been taken be- 
cause it is practically impossible to heat 
the Chapel in cold weather. 
the customary morning service, vespers 


In place of 


will be held every Wednesday afternoon 
at four o'clock. 

This change is a good one in every 
way. Owing to the severity of our win- 
ters, the former custom of Chapel ser- 
And it is a 
compulsory 


vice proved impracticable. 
serious question whether 
attendance cannot well be abolished al- 
It is now the duty of the stu- 
dent body to make the new plan a suc- 


cess. 


together. 


The services will not be long and 
they will be of such a character as to be 
The old 
form of service is to be abolished and a 
substituted. The 
president and members of the faculty 


of interest to every student. 
more attractive one 


and, from time to time, men not con- 
nected with the University will make 
short addresses. 

Success depends largely on the student 
attendance. Presence at one religious 
service a week is certainly not too much 
to expect of a student, nor is it too much 
for his own good. Ewvery one of the 


student body should make it a rule to be 


present and the rule should not be 
broken. It will also help largely if the 
faculty will come regularly,—far more 


so than they have in the past. As a part 
of our New Year’s improvement in this 
matter, it might be well to devote a little 


attention to the chapel choir. 
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The foot-ball crusade has reached a 
height which the facts do not warrant. 
That the game is too severe may be true 
but there are no evils which cannot be 
remedied in the natural course of the 
The intro- 
duction by himself of President Roose- 


work of the rules committee. 


velt into the problem seems to have be- 
come popular. Everyone is following 
his example, especially those in no wise 
able to judge of the true merits of the 
question. One writer suggests that “uni- 
versities and colleges seem stunned by 
the sensational discovery that students 
rome to learn something besides foot- 
ball.’ If this be so, we trust they will 
ulties. ‘This is, however, manifestly ab- 
surd, though it is in the same class with 
most of the criticisnis from outsiders. 
Some good may come of the rage. It is 
football will be 


abolished and the rules will probably be 


hardly probable that 


changed so as to improve the game. 


Tnter=-Ziass Basket Ball. 
SENIORS 22, JUNIORS 9. 


© i tt I tua ai 


in due time recover the use of their fac- — 


The inter-class basketball series was — 


opened Wednesday afternoon, Decem- 
ber 6th, by the senior-junior game. ‘The 
‘Varsity,’ as the senior team has been 
so aptly named, had everything pretty 
much its own way, winning by a score 
of 22 to g. The game was needlessly 
rough throughout. Considering the little 


practice the teams had had, the passing 


was good. In the second half the play 
of the juniors improved noticeably. Peck, 
Black, and Thomas passed well for the 
seniors, while Grow and the Barlow 
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brothers proved a good combination for 
the juniors. The line-up and summary 


follow: 
FIRST HALF. 

Seniors. Juniors. 
i engl l. f., Grow (Capt.) 
EE a r. f. W. A. Barlow 
Le 2 ae eee c., Ordway 
a mre. £. kh. Barlow 
it I ee r. g., Morrisseau 


Baskets from floor, Peck 3, Hall 1, Kibby 1, 
Thomas 1, W. A. Barlow 1; fouls called on 
seniors 3; baskets from fouls: Morrisseau 1; 
time of half, 20 minutes. 


SECOND HALF. 


Seniors. JUNIOTS. 
a IE ea ae ack eee i. 2 Grow 
IE TN ee) i Teil. Pattridge 
ES isdopeeds, G., Pease 
Vo a SS a i 1. g., Morrisseau 
ES ES a r. g., Appleton 


Baskets from floor, Peck 2, Kibby 1, Thomas 
1, Morrisseau 1, Pease 1; fouls called on 
seniors 2, on juniors 4; umpire, Appleton; 
referee, Cloudman; time of half, 15 minutes. 


SOPHOMORES 09, FRESHMEN 2s. 


On Friday afternoon, December 8th, 
the second of the inter-class basketbali 
series was played off between the sopho- 
mores and freshmen. ‘The latter won 
from superior passing. ‘This game was 
rather rough, but was very interesting 
during the first half, when the sopho- 
mores showed good team work. In the 
second half the training and experience 
of the freshmen began to make itself 
evident, and the game ended with 25 
points to their credit against the sopho- 
mores 9. Sinclair and Smith did some 
clever work for 08. Watkins, Buck and 
Collins played fast and passed well. The 
line-up and summary follow: 


Freshmen. Sophomores. 
re 1. g., Smith 
Morgan and Dewey, 1. f......... oe ae Kendall 
ES eee c., Frank 
Watkins, Lh 1. f., French and Burke 
eee r. f., Sinclair 


Baskets from. floor, Collins 4, Watkins 2, 
Buck 4, Deyette 1, Dewey 1, Smith 2, Sin- 
clair 1, Kendall 1; fouls called on freshmen, 
3, on sophomores 2; baskets from fouls, Col- 
lins 1, Smith 1; referee, Cloudman; umpire, 
Thomas; time of halves, 15 minutes. 


JUNIORS 34, SOPHOMORES 4. 


On Saturday, December oth, the 
juniors badly trimmed the sophomores, 
winning by a score of 34 to 4. The 
sophomores passed poorly and showed no 
semblance of team work. On. the other 
hand the juniors played the fastest basket- 
ball they have put up this fall. Their 
team work was especially good. ‘The 
line-up and summary of the game fol- 
low: 


JUNIOTS, Sophomores. 
WieBariowr ht, sss o. £20 ok. t AO rs a g., French 
GORE Piette oc NEE ROL eS BAL). . oh DIX 
GONE Y ta gery alee, css. REIS OSS. OLE je 2C., Prank 
POASOM SRS aisrcconcten i's Pee eats Neate Sate f., Smith 
R. Barlow, a EVN BESS x: Aa alater ahah. « g., Sinclair 


Baskets from floor, W. Barlow 8, Grow 6, 
Covey 2, Frank 1, Sinclair 1% basket from 
fouls, juniors 2; referee, Cloudman; time of 
halves, 15 minutes. 


SENIORS. 13, FRESHMEN 6. 


The seniors defeated the freshmen 
Saturday, December goth, in a splendid 
game of basketball. The team work 
and general passing were the best seen 
on the floor this fall. On each team 
there were three old B. H. S. men who 
were accustomed to playing together, 
and the passing of these men, Black, 
Thomas and Peck, and Collins, Watkins 
and Buck, gave the future Varsity team 
a brighter aspect. The line-up and sum- 


mary: 
Seniors. Freshmen. 
TA Pa BETS a1 os5. eoks «Silat a Snle « +5)5)s f..-Buck 
re re ee Bs oh “be ciple a f., Dewey 
PERRCHEO TCIM re A hoe Pele slate cee c., Collins 
THOR AsE, o det cat? ode.» MILES: g., Watkins 
Ka yeeCAM ee A. cOhieys tie bo chamels oft a. oe g., Dodge 


Baskets from floor, Collins, Peck and Thom- 
as, each two, Buck and Black, each one; fouls 
called on seniors two, on freshmen, six; bas- 
kets from fouls, Thomas 8; time of halves, 15 
minutes; referee, Cloudman; umpire, Thomas, 
Brown Univ. 


JUNIORS 8, FRESHMEN 23. 


The freshmen had the juniors backed 
off the boards Wednesday, December 
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13th. The juniors were unable to get 
together and pass, while the freshmen 
threw baskets almost at will. The game 
was clean and well played. The line-up 
and summary of the game were as fol- 
lows: 


Freshmen. Juniors. 
DIBV GLU mevaaie siete ais ei aids sem oats a, 25° f., Grow 
WETS) AER, Pee ay Ee Io ale ew acs eke f., W. Barlow 
DSO LTE te etic eis re ee as ede os Viale dete tae w c., Rice 
COTES ST ipa ete os eae ane ys fear n ea Abit orks g., Covey 
Buck, Dewey, "ity Rory ere OP pane a Minted 1 oa lige "Barlow 


Baskets from floor, Collins FI Buck 4, Dey- 
ette, Dodge, Covey, Grow, each one and R. 
Barlow one. Fouls called on freshmen 4, on 
juniors 1; baskets from fouls, Grow, Collins 
and W. Barlow. each one; referee, Cloudman; 
umpire, Thomas, ’06; time of halves, 15 min- 
utes. 


JUNIORS 10, FRESHMEN 24. 


The freshmen again defeated the 
juniors on Saturday, December 16th. 
Their team work and passing were be- 
yond reproach. The line-up was as fol- 
lows: 


Juniors. Freshmen. 
GP OWaeL eles iieke eieaetont is, : & bistate bac eee « 1. f., Collins 
PERSO T Tals iereiete attach gs ef r. f., Morgan, Buck 
COP Way Cae sin ie wiesea hoe omnes ia os ie rae c., Dodge 
FEI ATIOW Al (Sere ae sible 5, soles ».l. g., Watkins 


A BOLELON adh. Peaks b save tate (cfu ald ys Biehs ..r. g., Deyette 


From Amsterdam to the Zuider 
“Zee. 


Come with me gentle reader. Let us 
journey together for a little way along 
the road, or rather, I should say, along 
the canals, for we are bound this fine 
morning from Amsterdam to the Zuider 
Zee. Not many. years ago I took this 
same trip, but that is only a greater in- 
centive for me to take it again. 

Yes, here is the same asthmatic little 
steamer puffing and fuming, and now 
and again giving a spiteful tug at its 
moorings as though impatient to be off, 
The bow seats are best for there one not 
only sees the sights, as it were, at first 
hand, but experiences the subtle pleasure 
of wondering what new landscape may 


lie beyond each turn of the winding canal. 

At last we are off. We have already” 
begun to leave behind us the comely 
rows of quaint Dutch houses each with - 
its fresh coat of paint, or red brick sur- 
face shining spotlessly clean after the 
morning’s scrubbing. And now we 
have entered one of those narrow canals 
which cover the surface of Holland like 
a gigantic net-work; slow, lazy water- 
ways which wander on and on, with no 
apparent end or purpose, until they are 
lost amid a multitude of their own kind. 

Indeed one of the chief charms of Hol- 
land is that strange consistency which 
seems to pervade its every part. Each 
sluggish dark-brown canal supports here 
and there upon its unruffled surface a 
great grey sloop or schooner, whose 
skipper les smoking at the helm, while 
the sails flap listlessly overhead. The 
tall marsh grasses on either side bend 
far over and seem to blend with the 
green of their reflection in the water. 
Farther back-are broad fields of grain 
and fat pasture-lands, where the herds 
of sleek Holstein cattle feed throughout 
the long summer, until the thrifty Dutch 
farmer comes rowing along the canal 
and ferries them back one by one to the 
barn. And all about us, some faint in 
the distance, others looming above us on 
the very banks of the canal, with their 
great arms revolving lazily round and 
round, is a vast army of windmills; that 
great army which for years and years 
has been defending Holland against the 
invading ocean even as William the 
Silent and his trusty sea-dogs defended 
her against the Spaniards in times gone 
by. How restful and idyllic is the pros- 
pect! 

But lo! we have already arrived at th 
Zuider Zee. See how rough its water 
are. Alas, gentle reader, we must part 
now. For you doubtless wish to go on, 
in spite of wind and waves, to view the 
fishing fleet, or perhaps, the old island o 
Marken with its quaintly dressed inha 
itants. But I must tarry here awhil 
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' and brood over the green fields, the slow 
waters and lazy windmills of old Hol- 
land. 

Levit P. Smith. 


Ri Little Episode of the Burchard 
Excitement. 


| To the Editor of the Cynic. 

Occasionally a comic incident attend- 
ed the sensational progress of Reverend 
Jedidiah Burchard among’ the Congre- 
gational churches in Vermont sixty years 
| ago, described in your number of the oth 
| inst. There - were two Benedicts, 
| (cousins) then in the Faculty of the Uni- 
versity, one of whom, Professor Farrand 
N. Benedict, filled and filled ably the 
chair of mathematics. He was a man 
of few words, which were commonly very 
much to the point. A favorite phrase of 
his when a student before the black 
| board, made an erratic statement in al- 
gebra, or offered an undemonstrated de- 
| duction in Euclid was “Requires proof” ! 
| —a remark, which, snapped out between 
| the professor’s teeth, brought many an 
illogical youth up all standing. 

Professor B. attended one of Mr. Bur- 
chard’s meetings in the Old White 
Church in this city which before it was 
burned stood about where the present 
First Church stands, but facing North 
instead of West. After the close of his 
| main exhortation Mr. Burchard was 
| running around over the tops of the 
| pews, urging, pushing or pulling uncon- 
| verted hearers forward to the anxious 
seats. In the course of this process he 


tackled the Professor, taking him by the 


collar of his coat. ‘The garment yielded 
somewhat but the Professor, who was 
wiry as an Indian, not an inch. Question 
and answer followed about as follows: 
“Are you not going to be prayed for?” 
mao, || Why not?” “Don’t need to.” 
“Are you a professor?’—meaning a 
church member. “Yes, professor of 
Mathematics, University of Vermont.” 


Now the faculty of the University 
were not in good odor with Mr. Burch- 
ard, and with venemous emphasis he 
snarled: “You are on the straight road 
to Hell!’ “Requires proof’! rejoined 
the professor, to the immense amusement 
of one or two students within hearing, 
and the dialogue ended. . 

Prof. Benedict was a sincere though 
undemonstrative Christian, whatever he 
may have. been thought to be by Mr. 
Burchard, and it may have been quite a 
surprise to the latter when he met the 
professor later in Heaven. 


Alumni Notes. 


78. Dr. Donly C. Hawley was great- 
ly honored recently, by being elected 
president of the American Academy of 
Medicine, at the meeting held in Chicago 
on the 8th, gth and roth of November. 


isomrurlorace, Kent, Tenney,. of «the 
Chicago firm of Tenney, Coffeen, Hard- 
ing and Wilkerson, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Chicago Bar Association. He 
has been president of the Chicago Law 
Club. His father, H. H. Tenney, was 
eraduated from Vermont in 1845; his 
uncle, Benjamin J. Tenney, in 1840; and 
his brother, Henry C. Tenney, in 1879. 


94. Edward M. Wheeler, who has 
been in Burlington and vicinity for sev- 
eral months has returned to California 
and will engage in the real estate busi- 
ness at Long Beach, with his uncle, Rev. 
S. H. Wheeler of the class of 1871. 


ij7eet.. bo ob... otone.,.was.. elected 
president of the Chittenden County 
Clinical Society, at the last meeting of 
that organization. 


‘oo. ‘The late Arthur Woodbury Ed- 
son had, in his few years of work along 
horticultural lines, made himself very 
well known among men of his profession. 
That his reputation was not without 
foundation, is shown by a recent report 
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of Dr. C. S. Sargent of the Arnold 
Arboretum of Harvard, in which it is 
stated that Mr. Edson discovered a new 
variety of crabapple on Mr. Holt’s prop- 
erty at Burlington. In honor of its dis- 
coverer the new species is called Crategus 
F,dsoni. 


b] 


02. John N. Harvey spent a day last 
week at the Phi Delta Theta House. 


703. Walter A. Dane, who since 
graduation has been teaching at Burr and 
Burton Seminary, Manchester, Vt., has 
accepted a position as door keeper in the 
House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton. Mr. Dane intends to study law at 
Washington. 


705 Med. Dr. W: H. Mitchell has been 
appointed for two years to the staff of 
house surgeons at Fordham hospital, the 
Bellevue hospital branch at Boston. He 
will be associated with Dr. H. L. Taft. 


Were I a poet, I would not 

Attempt sad themes of death and night, 
But rather would I sing of life 

And day, of spring and dawn and light. 


With red and purple fire aglow, 
The sunset wonderful may be; 
But still it marks the end of day, 
And doth foreshadow night to me. 


Some praise the autumn with its flame, 
But never I; for then I hear 

Naught but the dirge of summer dead, 
See in those hues the fading year. 


When day is done at set of sun 

I watch again for morning light; 

When winter cold doth hold its sway, 

I wait for springtime green and bright. 


So, too, it seems to me that when 
Our youth and riper years are past, 
We'll look beyond the frosts of age, 
For spring that shall eternal last. 


BEAUTIFUL WINTER. 


The streets are full of sloppy slush and trousers 
are turned up, 

The northern winds do blithely blow and now 
and then lift up 

My unsuspecting derby hat from off my frosty 
ears 


And sudden gusts of driving sleet bring many 
briny tears. 

I would I were in Africa where little niggers 
run 

And sport about in tropic groves well shaded 
from the sun, 

Where one might sit and slowly smoke, all 
free from every care. 

I’d leave behind my derby hat and when I 
landed there 

I’d woo a dusky nigger maid and get her for 
my wife 

And then I’d build a little house and settle 
down for life. 

We MAR. 


A PIPE DREAM. 


Fair maids come and fair maids go, 
Dancing lightly to and fro; 

Maids with skin of olive hue 

And maids with eyes of deepest blue, 
Lightly to and fro they dance, 

Now and then I see, perchance, 

One, who fairer than the rest, 

Seems by heaven’s bounty blest. 


Thus conjured by my fevered brain, 
I see a long and winding train, 

A train of faces, young and old, 
With hair of brown and hair of gold. 
But, never, *mongst their flitting shapes, 
See I one that even takes 

Faint resemblance to your face, 

To your ways of winning grace; 
Never see I portrayed there 

A likeness of your mid-night hair, 
Nor the ardor of your eyes, 

Burst like light’ning through the skies: 
Hyes of richest golden brown, 

Eyes that laugh and eyes that frown: 
Never see I in this throng, 

One who, as she flits along, 

Shows a dimple in her cheek, 

One like yours, that seems to speak, 
And ask for kisses, long and sweet, 
Kisses that ’twere only meet 

For gods to give, no man 

Who lives on this sad earth can 

Be worthy, even worthy of 

Your slightest look or word of love. 


So I turn again to study 

This throng of faces, pale and ruddy; 
Pale with lack of bounteous cheer, 
And some with rouge are red, I fear: 
But they may come and they may go, 
Dancing lightly to and fro, 

Since it is my fate to be 

Hopeless of attaining thee, 

I’) let the crowd pass on its way, 
The old, the young, the grave and gay, 
And well content I will rest, 
Contented to be singly blest. 


We Masa: 
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A RHYME INANE. 


A girl who drank champagne, 
Whose name was Dinah Jagne, 
Once met a gallant swagne, 
Who hastened to explagne, 
“My name is Abel Cagne; 
I came of late from Spagne, 
That I your heart might gagne.” 
The girl, with proud disdagne, 
In tones almost profagne, 
Cried out, “You woo in vagne!” 
And with a husky cagne 
She smote him on the bragne. 
“QO maiden, be humagne!”’ 
He cried, “I am in pagne!” 
Then Dinah Jagne would fagne 
Relent; and hence were twagne 
Made one, and so remagne. 
Thus ends this tale insagne. 

Ha Ei. §. 


Che Old Man of the Mountain. 


Among the many sights in the White 
Mountains to excite wonder and ad- 
miration, the “Old Man of the Moun- 
tain” holds the first place. Indeed few 
less tourists pass through the Franconia 
Notch where this phenomenon is to be 
viewed than the thousands who annually 
make their way to the summit of Mt. 
Washington. 

A well kept forest road leads through 
the Notch, past a wealthy summer resort 
with its hotel and luxurious cottages. At 
either approach to this little settlement, 
fully two thousand feet up, nestles a 
small trout lake, guarded on both sides 
by towering peaks. One of these gems, 
unequalled in its setting, is the Profile 
Lake. Only from a position near the 
boat-house on this beautiful bit of water 
is the Old Man of the Mountain visible. 
To one standing at the edge of the lake 


at an early hour in the morning when a 


brisk breeze is hustling the clouds 
through the Notch, the grandeur of this 
marvel of nature looming out through 
the shifting mist fifteen hundred feet 
above, is truly impressive. The face, 
full ninety feet in length, projects from 
the solid rock with not a trace of vege- 
tation near it. Its clear features are cut 


in sharp, bold lines emphasized by a 
beetling brow that seems to command 
the awe of all who gaze upon it. Alto- 
gether the expression is in perfect har- 
mony with the bare and rugged strength 
of these mighty sentinels of New Eng- 
land, the highest peaks in the Appalachian 
Range. 
PPG Og: 


THE GRASS MOUNT MAIDEN—A DREAM. 


No jewels sparkle from her hair, 

No gems with many colored light, 

No diamonds twinkling merrily 

Pierce through the shadows of the night. 
But from her throat of Grecian mold, 
Peeps forth a knot of Green and Gold. 


O simple knot! O dainty knot! 

For wealth of Ind canncot be bought 
Forever shy—forever bold,— 

A wondrous knot of Green and Gold. 


No need has she of borrowed light, 
Reflecting back another’s rays, 

This token of her happiest life 

Shall be with her through all her days, 
Sufficient in itself I hold 

To that wee knot of Green and Gold. 


O beauteous knot! O radiant knot! 
I too am by thy magic caught. 
When years roll by and we are old 
We'll cherish still the Green and Gold. 
The Dreamer. 


She New Reference Books in the 
Library. 


Two new reference books that have 
lately come to the Billings Library are of 
great practical interest. One is the new 
edition of Lippincott’s Gazetteer, which 
has been eagerly looked for ever since 
the census of 1900 put the edition of 1892 
into a state of “innocuous desuetude.” 


‘ This: covers the whole world, of course, 


and all kinds of geographical divisions. 
In the U. S. and Canada it notices “al- 
most every cluster of houses that de- 
serves the name of hamlet.” Including 
these multitudes of geographical names 
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not to be found in the encyclopedias, its 
articles on the larger divisions are also 
more condensed and convenient for quick 
reference than those there found. A 
glance at the article on Burlington or 
your own home town will show you how 
up-to-date it is. Pronunciation is given, 
and the Philippines, Cuba and Porto 
Rico, apa ouths A iricalmand,. other 
places lately become prominent are fully 
treated, 

The other work is Baird’s Manual of 
American College Fraternities, the 6th 
edition. Each student should look to 
make sure whether his own fraternity and 
chapter are accurately represented, and 
if not, correction should be sent to the 
author for future editions. The work 
claims to give a fair statement of the 
national standing of each Greek letter so- 


ciety. 
BHC. 


Mandolin Zlub. 


The Mandolin Club has been practic- 
ing faithfully under the leadership of 
Director Barton during the past weeks 
and a successful season is now a certainty. 
The club as now composed consists of 

Owen, Barton, Soule, first mandolin. 

Pease, Simpson, second mandolin. 

Bartholemew, Mandola. 

Vaughan, Chase, guitar. 

Hall, piano. 

Manager Perry is arranging several 
trips on which the Mandolin Club will be 
accompanied by the Glee Club. 


Y. mM. @. Hi. Notes. 


During the recess the outlook for the 
Y. M. C. A.’s project of sending dele- 
gates to the fifth annual international con- 
vention of the student volunteer move- 
ment has become brighter and it is now 
thought that the university will be able 
to send at least ten men and women to 


that convention. The Methodist Church 
people are contributing to the fund being 
raised to finance the project and contri- 
butions for this purpose are solicited from 
any who may be interested. The money ~ 
may be sent to J. J. Ross, general secre- 
tary of the association. A committee of 
the association members will be appointed — 
to collect funds with which to send the 
delegates to the convention. 

The Y. M. C. A. has received a valu- 
able upright piano as the gift of Frederick 
Billings of New York city, whose sum- 
mer home is in Woodstock. ‘The piano 
will be placed in the association room in 
the mill and used for the first time next 
Sunday afternoon. 

Mr. Tinker, student secretary for the 


colleges of New York city, will be at 


the University January thirteenth and 
fourteenth. He will assist in organizing 
the work of the Association in the 
Medical department. 

A. reception will be given by the Y. 
M. C. A. to the new students of the Med- 
ical College, Friday evening, January 12, 
in the new Medical building. ‘The entire 
building will be lighted and open for in- 
spection. All students and friends of the 
University are invited. 


College Customs. 


As as been often stated editorially in 
the Cynic, the University of Vermont is 
very weak in traditions and customs. ‘he | 
former, at this time, will be hard to pro- 
cure and we must live on a traditionless 
college, to a large extent, simply because 
we have not learned to love those that 
were handed down to us. We have lost 
them little by little, we have allowed them 
to fade from our minds without a struggle 
until now there is little, almost nothing, — 
left. 

The second fault, however, can be cor- 
rected. No part of a college can be dear- 
er to an undergraduate that her cus- 
toms and nothing will cling longer in 
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the mind of the alumnus. When a man 
~ enters college, his interest is first aroused 
when he sees something to which he is 
not accustomed and he first realizes his 
change of position when he is compelled 
to do differently than he otherwise would. 
Restrictions imposed upon him remind 
him that he has too much to learn and 
privileges which he sees are granted to 
upper-classmen tell him that, in a col- 
lege sense they are older that he. He 
comes to respect a Senior, for the very 
fact that a Senior has more freedom than 
a freshman shows that he is entitled 
to. And he learns to look up to a Senior 
and long to be a Senior for some other 
reason than because a Senior is not re- 
quired to attend Chapel. 

A college should be an institution of 
ranks. From the fourth year class to the 
first year class, there should be a gradual 
decline or rather an ascent from Fresh- 
man to Senior. This can be marked only 
by differences in privileges and it should 


so be arranged that each class is allowed 
a little more than the class below it. 

Fach fall, we are bothered with hazing. 
‘This is necessary and for the reason that 
the freshmen do not know their place. 
If they were reminded by the college body 
by. self-imposed rules and regulations, all 
hazing would cease except in so far as 
the new men broke their rules. 

It is impossible to institute at once an 
ideal system of this kind. The college 
body can, however, pass laws restricting 
freshmen and also sophomores. Under 
our present arrangement the sophomores 
annually make rules for the freshmen and 
attempt to enforce them. ‘These are but 
the youthful outbreaks of youthful intel- 
lects aroused to an abnormal state of ex- 
citement. They are derogatory and not 
helpful to the college. It would be a 
great. step toward college unification, if 
the students of Vermont would adopt 
some rules of the nature suggested which 
may in after years become college cus- 
toms. Ok: 
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College World. 


Princeton recently defeated Harvard, 
taking the affirmative side of the ques- 
tion, “Resolved, that football as played 
in American colleges is a detriment.” 

The entire senior class of 141 at New 
York City College are enrolled in peda- 
gogic courses with the intention of teach- 
ing. 

Goy. Utter of Rhode Island has offered 
three prizes at Brown, $30 for an essay, 
$40 and $30 for debating upon the ques- 
tion “Resolved, that arbitration is a prac- 
tical method for the adjustment: of in- 
ternational controversies.” 


The University of Pennsylvania is 
planning to organize a medical school at 
Canton. Glina, 
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Zoliege World. 


There are to be no examinations for 
he Cecil Rhodes scholarships throughout 
the United States next year, as an- 
nounced by Dr. Parkins of London, Ont. 
At present there ‘até ten vacant scholar- 
| ships. 
| Syracuse University intends to give a 
| musical festival this. winter for the bene- 
fit of athletics. The chorus will consist 
of 200 students in the department of 


vocal culture. 


| Robert College, Constantinople, has a 
total registration this year of 350 repre- 
| senting Christians, Jews and Moham- 
medans from Russia, Persia, Greece, 
| Roumania, Bulgaria ‘and Turkey 


Bent Harvard all ae elections are 
made by the regular » Australian ballot 
| system, the polls being open from nine 
) eral SIX. 


j 


At Sane the annual cane-rush has 
| been abolished and a tug-of- war substi- 
tuted, 


i: Ligities is to be an inter-class swimming 

tace at the Craigie tank, Harvard, Jan. 
to. Each relay team will be made up of 
| Six men and every man will swim four 
| lengths of the tank. vo uh ee 


A 
A 


There are eiecight : men and sixty- 


four women at Middlebury ’Colleg®. this 
year. 


“A course in social and gymnastic 
dancing’ is to be added to the present 
courses of instruction at Chicago Uni- 
versity. 
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Editorials. 


The appreciable lengthening of the 
winter days, the cessation of many forn:s 
of college activity and the date on the 
ealendar are all significant of a porten- 
tious fact. Midyears are near and like 
the Philistines of old, the blue books are 
Although too often 


c¢ 


upon us once more. 
a period of anxiety and 
Midyears is not wholly without its com- 


eramming,’’ 


pensations. A thorough review gives the 
student a grasp of the subject in its en- 
tirety which is apt to be missed in the 
piecemeal of daily work. Moreover, if 
any true intellectual growth and progress 
have been gained during the half year 
the fact is sure to be revealed to the 
student during the hard work and ap- 
plication of Midyears. 

The CYNIC hopes that the beginning of 
a new half year may find all undergrad- 
uates blest with a light heart and a clean 
slate. 

One of the most agreeable things to be 
noted about college these days is the evi- 
dence of good feeling between the men 
of the Medical and Academic depart- 
We hope that the time has come 
when members of the University, of what- 


ments. 


ever department, are members, not in the 
letter only, but in spirit as well. Con- 
cerning the hard feeling that has existed 
in times past, we can but repeat the words 
‘“‘much might be said on 
But the reasons for that 
If the solu- 


tion of the problem lies in giving the two 


of Sir Roger, 
both sides.’’ 
feeling are now of the past. 


departments more in common that solu- 
tion is being worked out. This year, for 
the first time, Medical students are found 
rooming in Converse Hall; and we wel- 
The Y.'M. C. A. is doing 


much toward cementing the two depart- 


come them here. 


ments together into a better fellowship. 
he smokers given by the Boulder Club 


have, perhaps, exerted as wide an in- 
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fluence as any one thing in fostering this 
erowing spirit of unity. To-day the men 
of both departments are working together 
in nearly every phase of college life, on 
the musical clubs, the athletic teams, the 
CYNIC, and the ARIEL. The time is 
coming when the two departments wil 
open at the same time, and then, if not 
before, will be realized the hope of the 
CYNIC that the students of both depart- 
ments may share equally the same privi- 
leges and the same responsibilities, co- 
operating truly and fully for the further- 
ance of every undergraduate interest. 


The series of basket ball games which 
lately came to a close has been a revela- 
tion of the best phase of 
athletics. The game itself, fortunately is 
one which requires comparatively little 


inter-class 


training and involves but little expense. 
Certainly the series has afforded a normat 
recreation to a goodly number = of 
students, aroused a healthy rivalry be- 
tween the classes and developed material 
for the Varsity. And a3] this has been 
effected without entailing the hard feel- 
ings and class taxes which are too often 


the plague of inter-class athletics. 


We have heard rumors of a society in 
town—whether composed wholly of ecol- 
lege girls we know not—the members of 
which pledge themselves to do so much 
real work each day as to make their own 
beds. This is the beginning, we trust, of 
a great social reform. In the wake of it 
will follow and cooking, and 
Pos- 
sibly the poor, dear, overworked mothers 
of the future may get a chance now and 
then to rest. 


sewing, 


other forms of “useful activity.” 


Now let us start another society, one 
whose members shall take on themselves 


the obligation to go to church on Sunday 
morning. We are aware that such a move 
could not be popular—at first; that the 
ecome-outers who should enroll their names 
as charter members, would be little less 
than heroes. But to-day students are 
conspicuous at morning service by their 
absence. They seem to dote on a long 
sleep and a late breakfast, to be followed 
by a day of sheer idleness. 
appearance at morning service is an in- 
dication of ‘‘original sin.’’ And just 
what may that be? Why, the inborn ten- 
dency to take the line of least resistance, 
It is said by some that this 
tendency is greatly strengthened by cer- 
tain habits which obtain in college life. 
Why is the college boulder allowed to 
bear so long the marks of freshman ignor- — 
ance and sophomore irreverence? 


Their non- 


to be sure. 


It was 
bad enough to deface the venerable ob- 
ject. To permit it to remain indefinitely 
in its present hideous condition is a pro- 
longed insult to the traditions of the in- 
stitution. Where is the Boulder Society? 
And why do they not justify their name — 
and existence by compelling somebody or 
somebodies to undo the wrong done the 
night before the inter-class game? 

Those who paint the town red should 
have the privilege of paying the bills for 


_ putting things to rights again. 


The CYNIC commends to its readers — 
the comment of President Bueckham upon — 
the recent Conference upon the study of A 
English, which appears in another column. — 
Although not primarily a student affair, u 
many students availed themselves of the 
opportunities which the Conference pre- 
sented, and will hope for its repetition. 
The success of the Conference would have 
been impossible but for the untiring ef- 
forts of the local committee which had 


- 
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the arrangements in charge. This com- 


mittee consisted of Professors L. R. Jones 
and Frederick Tupper of the University 
and Principal Thomas of the Burlington 
High School. 


Parent and Professor. 


Though many an ardent essay has been 
written anent the intimacies between 
student and instructor in the small col- 
elge, a theme, less prolific has been the 
relation of professor and parent. 

The academic neophyte is regarded us 
an emancipated being and the quondam 
supervising father relegated to the useful 
and ornamental function of Chancellor cf 
the Exchequer, to be called forth into 
eovernmental activity only when the ul- 
timatum from the Secretary has eluded 
the vigilance of the friend on guard at 
home and run the blockade so tenderly 
established to spare the doting parent 
the pain of filial failings. 

True, some parents fail to abdicate 


gracefully and keep themselves in touch 


with the Youth-preservers on the faculty, 
in wisdom or folly as the case may be. 
Dean Briggs in his delightful volume on 
Sehool, College and Character tells of a 
eareful father who wrote: ‘‘I want my 
Boy to be up and washed at. eight’’ and 
of a loving mother who entreated: ‘‘ Write 
me a good long letter about my Darling!’’ 
But how few such letters are ever writ- 
ten! 

The College, like the Western Cowboy, 
does its ———, well, does ‘its best, and 
then surrenders, and sometimes simply 
for lack of co-operation between the coun- 
sellors in the new life and the old, the 
student drifts on and gets, instead of 


help, a rebuke, instead of guidance, a dis- 


‘missal, and soon finds himself in the cold 


and cruel World of the Class Day Orator, 
banished from the influences of both 
home and College because the two did 
not work together. 

From such reflections, it is a pleasure— 
certainly for the reader—to turn to a let- 
ter written in 1848 by that same Profes- 
Sor who, as we learn from the:-CYNIC of 
January 6th, so amazingly confounded 
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the energetic evangelist who concerned 
himself with his spiritual welfare. 


Ist. Nov. 748. 


Dear Sir :— 

The class of which your son is a mem- 
ber have recently completed the subject 
of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry and 
Nautical Astronomy. The knowledge of 
your son in these studies, as shown in his 
daily recitations and particularly in the 
examination of them to which he with his 
class has been subjected, I regret to say 
iS very. imperfect; indeed far more so 
than that of any other in his class. We 
fear no means within our power will en- 
able us to influence him to adopt per- 
severing and studious habits. I have en- 
deavored in many private interviews 
with him to encourage and stimulate him 
with apparently no useful effect. He ex- 
presses the opinion to me that he is unable 
to comprehend the Math. studies of the 
course and his doubts also of the ability of 
them. The true and only difficulty lies, in 
our opinion, in his reluctance to apply his 
mind faithfully and perseveringly to his 
studies. If he should not exhibit a mark- 
ed improvement between this and the end 
of the term, we think it would be advis- 
able for you to apply for his dismission. 

Very truly and respectfully yours, 
F. N. BENEDICT. 


For those of us whose mathematical 
equipment has never spared us the incon- 
venience of wandering in a eirele or 
starting off at a tangent when the proper 
geoal lay elsewhere, it 1s comforting to 
know that the hero of Prof. Benedict’s 
epistle had a creditable career as a sol- 
dier, a lawyer and a government officiai, 
though his difficulties with Nautical 
Astronomy may have left him all at sea 
when it came to star-gazing. 

Te He an Ole 


Che Conferetice. 


Unless something startling in the finan- 
cial way shall come to the University 12 
the near future, the most significant event 
of the Collegiate year will prove to have 
been the Conference of the Teachers of 
Vermont with the University. Now that 
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it has come to pass, and so successfully 


and auspiciously, the wonder is that it 


was so long in coming. It now seems 89 
obviously the natural and right thing to 
do, that one asks why it was not done be- 
fore. The answer is that the time was 
ripe for it as never before. On the one 
side, the strength of the University in the 
State, its growing command of the respect 
and confidence of the people and the 
teachers, the presence in, its large Faculty 
of men known to be actively interested 
in the educational affairs of the State; on 
the other hand, the uprising of a desire, 
widespread and increasingly persistent, 
for educational improvement, and a call 
for leadership in combined effort for such 
improvement, and especially at this time 
a spirit among the leading teachers of the 
State favoring harmony and cooperation 
and concentration in the interest ot 
schools of all grades and kinds—these 
conditions furnished at once the oppor- 
tunity and the call for such a rallying of 
educational forces as has now made such 
a Conference not only a possibiity but a 
Success. | 

The aim of the Conference was a two- 
fold one; first, to inaugurate the movement, 
—without forecast of all its possibilities, 
to get it initiated and ready for whatever 
it may hereafter develop—and secondly, 
‘to attack some one of the most obvious 
and most pressing of our educational 
needs, and by a vigorous opening cam- 
paign to give promise of strenuous and ef- 
fective activity overthe whole educational 
field. 

Both these objects were realized beyond 
what had been hoped for. The attendance 
of teachers was large, nearly a hundred 
having registered. The audiences taxed 
the capacity of the largest hall of the 
University. The interest was close, and 
sustained, and before the end reached a 
degree of enthusiasm. The teachers of 
different grades seemed to realize their 
’ unity in one common and good cause. The 
future of education in Vermont loomed 
before the gaze in unusual brightness. 
Visitors were impressed by the appearance 
of the Vermont teachers as of a body made 
up of strong, capable, earnest and faith- 
ful men and women, believing in their 
calling and devoted to it. The conviction 
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was freely and warmly expressed, that the 
Conference has already established itself 
as a permanent institution, and that great 
ood is sure to come of it. 

The special topic for consideration was 
‘‘the teaching of English’’—the English 
language and English literature in the 
schools. In a series of papers and dis- 
cussions the defects of the present teach- 


ing were dwelt on, its lamentable resuts ~ 


in prevalent speech and writing, and the 
possible improvements in the pedagogy of 
the subject on the sides of both language 
and literature. The criticisms of faults 
were searching and unsparing; valuable 
suggestions were given from personal ex- 
perience of mature teachers; all must have 
earried away ideas and methods from 
which they will derive profit in their own 
practice. 

The evenings of the two days’ sessions 
were occupied by two memorable ad- 
dresses in the Billings Library, the environ- 


ment being admirably in keeping with the — 


subjects of the addresses and the charac- 
ter of the speakers. The first address was 
by Dr. Sykes of Columbia University, on 
the teaching of English Literature, the 
leading tenet of which was that Grammar 
School children will take in with apprecia- 
tion and relish the best literature if they 
are encouraged and helped to approach 
it sympathetically rather than gram- 
matically. This was illustrated and made 
credible even to the dryasdusts by means 
of numerous examples from literary his- 
tory. The closing exercise of the Confer- 
ence was a most delightful excursion un- 
der the guidance of Prof. Lounsbury of 
Yale University into the remote and 
romantic region of early ecclesiastical 
Britain, in connection with the wander- 
ings of the famous manuscript known as 
‘“The Northumbrian Gospels.’’ The lee- 
ture itself was literature of the finest 
structure and finish. 


M. H. B. 


Hit the Gates of the Century. 
This is the title of a little volume of 


brief poems, just issued by Harry L. 


Koopman, cataloguer at the Billings 
Library, 1886-92, and since that date 
librarian of Brown University. This is 


§ 


en 
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his fourth volume of verse. His prefer- 
ence, like that of Tabb, whose quatrains 
appear so often in the magazines, is for 
the engraving of cameos rather than of 
historical scenes. In these 88 pages there 
are 123 themes. Each bit of rhyme fixes 
a thought, else evanescent, and is sure of 
hospitality —for who has not time to read 
a sonnet or shorter piece? In his first (?) 
volume, that of 1888, Mr. Koopman once 
essays the dramatic form, but brings his 
scheme to a finish within seventeen pages. 

Here is a sonnet written during his stay 
in Burlington: 


LE LION COUCHANT. 

Majestic lion, stretched before the gate 
Of Morning, where all day thou kKeepest guard, 
Nor slumberest when Midnight and her 

starred 

Hmpanoplied battalions pass in state, 

Still dost thou loom in heaven grim as great, 
Save when the tender Morning hath unbarred 
Her purple portals; or when, o’er the scarred 

Sad earth, the Sunset smiles to bid thee wait. 

Crowned with the snows, the thunder at thy 

feet, 
Thou lookest down upon the centuries, 

August, immortal! while below thee fleet 
Man’s generations, and their agonies, 

Raptures, hopes, fears, defeats and triumphs 

greet 

Thy. changeless calm with daily new surprise. 

May 25, 1888. 


Everybody must remember Sidney 
Smith’s comment on a drove of donkeys 
seen on a hillside as he and his friend 
drove by: ‘‘How they viewed and review- 
ed us.’’ Apropos of which remark we quote 
four lines on 

ASSES. 


Always the asses in chorus denounce the poet’s 
arrival, 

Drowning the voice of his music, drowning his 
gathering praises, 

Idle to answer them; vainer to scold them than 
scolding the weather, 

For they will always be with us, the asses, and 
always be—critics. 


Uespers. 


The first vesper service was held in the 
Chapel on Wednesday, January 10th, at 
4P.M. Practically every seat in the room 
Was occupied. President Buckham, who 
conducted the service, considered in his 
address some of the less obvious benefits 
of a college education. He said in part: 


‘tions. 


A college life gives a fund of intel- 
lectual interests. The character of a 
man’s life is largely dependent upon what 
he eares for. The saying ‘‘It is sweet to 
do nothing,’’ may perhaps hold good for 
the nooks and corners of life. But the 
happy man is the one who in giving him- 
self to interests which are worthy and 
worth living for, finds the days and half 
the nights too short. Such interests are 
just what college stands for, the intel- 
lectual and the spiritual interests wlich 
repay gloriously. 

To have a life long interest in litera- 
ture, in some great historic period, in art 
—is to have something to live upon. it 
is to have an avocation when released 
from one’s vocation. It is to have a de- 
posit in the bank of the intellect which isa 
perpetual joy. Such an interest it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to obtain outside of 
college life. 

A eollege career fits one for intellectual 
society. The man of some resources and 
social ability is the man who is prized 
as a friend. All society, especially in- 
tellectual society, is an interchange of 
contributions, which are at their best 
equivalent contributions. So we come to 
value the society of our friends in pro- 
portion to the value of their contribu- 
The college man is equipped with 
a general framework of knowledge into 
which he ean put the information which 
he meets. 

A college education refines character. 
It tends to make gentlemen and gentle- 
women. By way of illustration it gives 
an appreciation of and indulgence in a 
sense of humor. Every sane mind has its 
humorous side, while the highly edueated 
man takes great delight in humor, — 
such humor as that of Montaigne, Scott, 
Thackeray. 

Lastly these four years of intellectual 
society and companionship give an _ op- 
portunity, an invitation, a help to the 
solving of some of the great problems of 
life under happy auspices and at leisure. 
Most students come to their majority intel- 
lectually and morally at some time during 
their college course. There comes a time 
when they begin to take lfe more seri- 
ously, a time for the quiet leisurely deci- 
sion of great questions. 
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Hlumni Notes. 


Contributions are essential to the suc- 
cess of this department. 

739. Our oldest living alumnus 
William P. Pierson of Onarga, Il., writes 
under date of Dec. 18th., ‘‘though I am 
94 years old, I am in very good health, 
with a fair prospect of living to be 100 
or more.’’ At his birthday, Friday the 
Sth ult., he received from a niece living in 
Denver a floral piece consisting ot 94 
roses so made up as to represent the ave 
he had attained. 
ed;’’. he. says, ‘“‘in. the article in the 
CYNIC about old times at U. V. M. I 
remember something about those Burch- 
ard days. I have a great respect for 
Dr. Marsh. He has been an inspiration 
to me, even to this day.’’ 

It was (|Mr. Pierson, as everybody 
should know, who gave the Marsh tablet 
in the Chapel. 

"43. As to N. W. Peck, for whom in- 
quiry was made some weeks since, a re- 
port has been received that he died some 
years since in the poorhouse at St. Johns- 
bury, but this still lacks confirmation. 

"45. Rev. G. G. Rice, now in his 87th 
year, .writes under date of Jan. 8: 
‘‘ After spending a few weeks of ecstatic 
enjoyment among my native hills, I re- 
turned home invigorated, more in love 
with Vermont than ever. Especially was 
I delighted with Burlington and _ the 
healthy growth of the U. V. M. Though 
in my 87th year, I still maintain an active 
life. I attend church as a hearer on Sun- 
day morning, Sunday school in the after- 
noon, and conduct a mission service in 
the evening. I still manage a 40-acre 
fruit farm, from which I derive my sup- 
port. 

Ex-’46. Frederick Augustus Weed is 
reported to have died at San Diego, Cal., 
on the 28th of December, at the ripe 
age of 83 years and 2 months. 
born in Hinesburgh Oct. 28, 1822. His 
father was Arison Phelps Weed, a man 
in whose veins ran the blood of a Hugue- 
not who left France near the end of the 
16th century. His mother was Salome 
Parsons Crossman of Burlington. He was 
prepared for college at the Hinesburgh 
Academy, under Rev. Peola Durkee, who 
received an honorary A. M. from the Uni- 


‘‘T was much interest- | 


Insurance Company. Mr. 


He was - 


Allen, if possible, upon the removal of the 


versity in 1836, and entered college in 1842 
but left at the end of his sophomore year. 
For many years he was a stock raiser in 
Texas; then for a time a _ successful 
farmer in Shelburne, where he held his 
share of the town offices, as also that of 
assistant county Judge for four years. 
He resided for a time in this city, before. + 
his removal to California. 4 
He was married June 21, 1849, to — 
Mary Dorothy Weed of New "York city, 
who survives him, with three sons and — 
three daughters. The Rey. Ira M. Weed, D 
1825, was his uncle; Horatio Nelso 
Drury, 1900, is a grandson. Three cou- _ 
sins also completed the college course: i 
John Winslow Weed, ’38, who was drown- — 
ed at sea in 1860; Levi Parsons Johnson, © 
1851, and Charles Artemas Kent, 1856. . 
Mr. Weed and his wife were connected — 
with the Presbyterian Church at San 
Diego. 5 
61. Mr. John H. Converse of Philas t 
delphia has endowed the Omaha’ Theo- 4 
logical Seminary in the sum of $50,000. — 
The Seminary is the largest Presbyterian ; 
Theological School in the West, and the i 
fund, which is available at once, is given ~ 
to the chair of homiletics and pastoral 
theology. & 
’°81. Mr. Darwin P. Kinsley is nowm 
first vice-president of the New York Life — 
Kinsley was 
formerly third vice-president, and _ his 
promotion follows the resignation of 
Pres. McCall and Vice-president Perkins — 
and the election of second Vice-president 
Orr to be president of the company. | 


83. Hon. Mason S. Stone, State su- 
perintendent of education met with the 
officers of the Addison County Teachers’ 
Association at the Hotel Lenox in Ver- | 
eennes on the 26th of December. 


86. Ralph UL. Haynes spent hzsa 
Christmas vacation in Burlington. He, 
with. Joseph D. Allen, 793, and Charles A. 
Converse, ’69, constitute a committee, ap- 
pointed by the Governor of Vermont to 
assist in identifying the remains of Ira 


bodies interred in the Free Quakers’ 
burying ground in Philadelphia. 

"91. Wallace G. Derby is first assistant 
in the assaying department of the Nichols 
Copper Company of New York City. 
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793. On December 19, a son was born 
to Mr. and Mrs. James D. Benedict, now 
living at Flushing, N. Y. 

"93. Frederick <A. Holbrook is en- 
gaged with the Nichols Copper Company 
as first assistant in the chemical depart- 
ment. 

93. John M. Evans is a member of the 
recently formed firm of Cooper & Evans, 
doing a general contracting and _ con- 
structing business in New York City. 

"93-’94. William J. Shields, professor 
pro tempore of electrical engineering, 
now residing at New Wilmington, Pa., 
has been offered the chair of electricity 
in Westminster College, which has recent- 
‘ly received a substantial addition to its 
funds. 

"94. John Waite Avery, M .D., ’97, 
now of Proctor, Vt., sailed recently with 
his family for Germany, with the inten- 
tion of spending some six months at the 
eliries of Berlin, Vienna and Munich. 

poommed. 897, Dr. Clayton G. An- 
drews has lately completed a course of 
post graduate work in medicine and sur- 
ery in New York City, where he has been 
for the past few months. 

98. Lieut. William H. Burt, recently 
stationed at Cheyenne, Wyo., has been 
ordered to the Philippines. This is his 
second assignment to those islands. 

98. Albert L. Clark and wife have re- 
moved to Claremont, Mass., where Mr. 
Clark is engaged in chemical work. 

99. Ruth B. Fisher is an instructor in 
the State Normal School in Johnson. 

99. Word was received at Middle- 
bury on January 11th that Charles Asabel 
Hubbard was killed on that day in a coke 
mine in Uniontown, Pa., where he was 
employed as a mining engineer. 

Mr. Hubbard was born at Whiting, 
Vt., on July 27, 1875. He entered Mid- 
dlebury College for a two years’ course 
and then entered the University of Ver- 
mont. 

Med.) 00; Acad. 798. Dr. Peer, P. 
Johnson and Miss Elizabeth G. Torrey 
were married at Beverly, Mass., on Jan. 
8, 1906. Miss Torrey is the daughter of 
Mr. S. W. Torrey, ’65. 

00. Chas. A. Tracey of Bordentown, 
(N. J.,) Military Institute visited his par- 
ents in North Troy on December 21. At 


the same institute Mr. S. W. Landon, ’74, 
teaches. 

700, Med. ’01. Dr. Dell B. Allen has 
opened an office for the practice of medi- 
cine in Saugerties, N. Y. 

Ex.-’00. Seott Bailey is with Fox, Duf- 
field & Co., New York City. 

00. Jesse W. Tobey is in the law of- 
fices of Hornblower, Byrne & King, New 
Work City: 

701. Henry P. Lapelle is head drafts- 
man in the engineering department of 
Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., 
New York City. 

‘01. Stanley Renaud is a member of 
the firm of Waller & Renaud, Chemists 
and Assayists,. with laboratories on 
Maiden Lane, New York City. 

01. Harris D. McDonald is employed 
in the furniture department of the U. 8. 
Patent office in Washington, D. C. 

02. Arthur §S. Bean, who recently 
eraduated from the American Schovl 
of Osteopathy, Kirksville, Mo., is prae- 
ticing in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

02, Med. ’05. Dr. Abbott T. Hutchin- 
son is an assistant in the Mary Fletcher 
Hospital in this city. 

Ex.-’02. Kendall Severance is study- 
ing in the General Theological Seminary 
in New York City. 

02, Med. ’05. Dr. John W. Wheeler 
is instructor in Anatomy in the Univer- 
sity of Vermont Medical College, and as- 


sistant bacteriologist in the Vermont 
State Laboratory. 
Med. ’03. Dr. William Black is prac- 


tising medicine in Richmond, Vt. 

03. Roy H. Harvey has been promoted 
to the position of assistant engineer in 
the hghting department of the Safety 
Car Heating and Lighting Co., New York 
City. 

03. Wilham J. Dodge is managing 
clerk in the office of Allen & Sabine, At- 
torneys, 146 Broadway, New York City. 

03. John S. Wright, Jr., is head book- 
keeper in the New York branch office of 
K. C. Atkins & Co., saw manufacturers. 

03. H. Paul Gulick is assistant editor 
of the dry goods department of the New 
York Journal of Commerce and Commer- 
cial Bulletin. 

Ex.-’03. -Lenater E. White is engaged 
with Wallace C. Richardson, New York 
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Representative of various well known 
famers’ publications, with offices in the 
Temple Court Building, New York City. 

03. Henry Wallace is with the Cross, 
Austin & Ireland Lumber Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

08. Arthur H. Valiquette is New Eng- 
land Representative of the Blaisdell Ma- 
ehinery Company of Bradford, Penn., 
having his office at 120 Liberty Street, 
New York City. 

03, Med. ’06. Charles H. Wheeler has 
recently returned to this city to resume 
his work in the medical department of 
the University, after’ several months, 
spent in hospital work in New York City. 

03. Charles P. Merrill has entered 
the U. S. Signal Corps, and is stationed 
in Bayonne, N. J. 

04. Chauncey S. Brownell is drafts- 
man with the Safety Car Heating and 
Lighting Co., New York City. 

704. Daniel M. Walsh is instructor in 
Burr and Burton Seminary, Manchester, 
Vite 

04. A. H. Sargent has entered Mead- 
ville Theological Seminary at Meadville, 
Pa. He is living at 30 Divinity Hall in 
Meadville. 

04. Frank W. Chamberlain, who has 
one more year at Cornell Veterinary Co!- 
lege, spent his vacation assisting Dr. 
Rich in this eity and vicinity. 

Miss Helen Somers has returned to 
Boston to resume her work in the Newton 
_ High Sehool. 

Ex.-’04. Hubert W. Bassett is assist- 
ant engineer in the Terminal Department 
of the New York Central Railroad. 

04. Roger W. Derby is in the Chemi- 
cal Department of the Nichols Copper 
Company of New York City. 4 

04. Harry C. Burrows is acting as 
sales agent for several large grain con- 
cerns in New Jersey, with his office at. 
Newark, N. J. 

05. Leon H. Sault is employed with 
the American Bridge Company of New 
York City. 

05. Frank D. Beckley is engaged with 
the Cross, Austin & Ireland Lumber Com- 
pany of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

05. L. H. Newton is employed as 
salesman for the Library Bureau of Bos- 
ton, 
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Med. ’05. Dr. Henry L. Taft-is on the 
Fordham Hospital staff in New York 
ity. 

05. Harry G. Hicks is at the head of 
the Filing Department of the Havana 
Tobacco Company of New York City. 

05. Alfred J. Bassett is a draftsman 
in the Terminal Department of the New 
York Central Railroad. 

05. 
position as chemist for the C. 8. Bush Co., 
Providenee, R. I. 

Among the graduates who spent their 
Christmas vacation in the city are the fol- 
lowing: John C. Torrey, ’98, Professor 
Henry. A. Torrey, 793;03 ohne Gene 
103; Fred B.. Wright; 20a; R@ riviera 
Wheeler, ’00, R. Dwight Emerson, ’04, 
May W. Russell, °99, now teaching in 
Ware, Mass., Prof. George W. Benedict, 
93, George Holden, ’95, Philip Ross, 795, 
William Ross, Med., ’04, Robert A. Law- 
rence, ’99, Edwin W. lawrence, 701, 
Mable Southwick, ’05, Henry O. Wheeler, 
04, Harry Cunningham, 704, Arthur 
Pope, ’04, Harry Burrows, ’04, Charles 
Dow, Frank. Beckley, ’05. 


Che Highest Education. 


(From the Outlook of January 6.) 

In your issue of December 16 you say 
editorially: ‘‘The popular distinction be- 
tween industrial education and higher 
education has no real existence. There is 
no higher education than that furnished 
by ,the professional schools,—law, medi- 
eal, theological.’’ 

May I presume to put the truth which 
is in this statement rather differently? 


Ralph P. Ward has accepted a 7 


The higher education is that which de- — 


velops and trains the higher faculties. 


Technical education trains the eye, the — 


hand, the judgment, the discerning and 
reasoning faculties. The higher eduea- 
tion trains, alone with these, the higher 
faculties, the imagination, the affections, 


the sympathies, the conscience, the will. 7 


This kind of education is not provided, or 
only incidentally provided, in the profes- 


sional schools—not even in the sehools of — 


law, medicine, and _ theology. These 
schools furnish training in some singie 
specialty, a kind of superior apprentice- 
ship, and that not an apprenticeship to a 
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rich and full life, but to a calling, merely 
or mainly. The higher education, properly 
considered, is not the aim of the univer- 
sity. It is the function rather of the col- 
lege, and is attained through its so-called 
—and rightly called—humanistic studies. 
The highest education yet reached—it 
might be still higher—is given and gotten 
in the later years of our best colleges 
through studies, grouped so as to develop 
a well-rounded manhood, in literature, 
philosophy, art, history, economies, so- 
eiology, ethies, culminating, naturally and 
of logical necessity, in studies pursued in 
the school of Christ, in which alone the 
highest of all faculties, the spiritual— 
love, faith, power—have their ‘full de- 
_ velopment and education. 


M. H. BUCKHAM. 


University of Vermont, Burlington. 


Endowment Agent. 


The Rev. Edward C. Bass, D. D., of 
Providence, R. I., has been appointed en- 
dowment agent of the University of Ver- 
mont and will devote his time to an ef- 
fort to raise the million dollar centennial 
fund. 

Dr. Bass is a native of Moretown and 
- graduated from the University of Vermont 
in 1859, a classmate of C. E. Allen and W. 
C. Stacey of this city. He was ordained to 
the Methodist ministry in 1861 and was in 
the Vermont conference for 14 years, in 
the New Hampshire conference for 11 
years and later had a pastorate in Maine, 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. He 
has desired to round out the full 50 years 
of unbroken service as a Methodist minis- 
ter but has been led to believe that his 
first duty is to his Alma Mater. Zion’s 
Herald says. 

‘‘Dr. Bass is particularly well qualified 
for the work committed to him. A Chris- 
-tian gentleman of unusual business jude- 
ment and knowledge of men, devoting 
himself wholly to any work committed to 
him, a maker of friends, inspiring hearty 
confidence and trust, tactful, persistent 
and hopeful, we shall confidently expect 
that he will succeed.’’ 


Endowment Agent. 


Two handsome pedestals to support the 
busts of Mr. and Mrs. George Perkins 
Marsh have lately been set up on either 
side of the fireplace in the Marsh room 
of the Billings Library. They are of the 
verd-antique, a dark green, nearly black 
stone, clouded with white. This is proper- 
ly a serpentine, harder than marble and 
costly to work, but taking a_ brilliantly 
beautiful polish. Each is a single shaft 
about 10 inches in diameter, with square 
top and base, the whole about three feet, 
six Inches in height. They were quarried 
at Roxbury, the work being done at the 
Swanton shops. 

The bust of Mr. Marsh, which has been 
in the library a number of years, is under- 
stood to be by an Itahan sculptor. The 
bust of Mrs. Marsh is by Hiram Powers, 
and is now in the possession of Mrs. Ed- 
ward Hungerford, but will be put in place 
shortly. The pedestals are given by a 
friend who withholds his name. 


Fifth International UJolunteer Zon= 
vention. 


The fifth internatonal convention of the 
Student Volunteer Monument for Foreign 
Missions will be held at Nashville, Tenn., 
from February 28 to March 4, 1906. 

The coming convention follows similar 
meetings held at Cleveland in 1898 and 
at Toronoto in 1902. There will be in at- 
tendance 3,000 delegates—volunteers, non- 
volunteers and instruetors—from 500 uni- 
versities, colleges and seminaries. About 
200 missionaries will represent some 40 
mission fields. The programme will include 
the strongest speakers in Christendoin, 
and of especial importance will be the op- 
portunities for intercollegiate, interde- 
nominational, and international fellow- 
ship. 

The people of Nashville, with character- 
istic southern hospitality, have opened 
their homes to all properly accredited 
delegates. Of these Vermont is entitled to 
send twelve if the names are sent to head- 
quarters before February 14. With the 
aid of the churehes in Burlington plans 
have been made to send three delegates 
and more will be secured soon, it is hoped. 
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From every Christian college student 
this gathering deserves the heartiest sup- 
port, and every student should earnestly 
consider the possibility of attending. <A 
true college education stands not only for 
intellectual development, but for a de- 
velopment of the deeper, the spiritual and 
religious life, and here is afforded the most 
unique religious privilege of any student’s 
course. The coming conference will draw 
together not a group of narrow-minded 
students who have no eare for anything 
but matters of a religious nature, but 
there will assemble the most intellectual 
men and women, and those with the 
broadest interests which the American col- 
leges possess. The esteem in which the 
faculties of American colleges hold this 
convention appears in the recent action 
of Yale in granting leave of absence for 
the entire period to the full quota of 
thirty-three men to which that university 
is entitled. No one should allow anything 
to deter him from attending this confer- 
ence which ‘“‘constitutes the largest, the 
most representative, the most powerful, 
the most fruitful, and the most notable 
eathering of the students of North Ameri- 
COME 


Reception to Micdical Students. 


The students of the medical department 
of the University of Vermont were wel- 
ecomed into the life of the University Fri- 
day evening, January 12, by a reception 
eiven in their honor by the University 
Young Men’s Christian association. The 
reception was largely attended by stu- 
dents of all departments of the university 
and many of the faculty members.  Be- 
eause of the educational conference there 
were not many of the academiecal faculty 
present but many of the members of the 
medical department faculty and the in- 
structors and professors were present. 
The reception was held in the new medi- 
eal building and was the first affair of the 
kind to be held there. 

The guests were received by a commit- 
tee consisting of A. A. Mandigo, ’06, pres- 
1dent-oitheay Me Cy AL: Miss Elizabeth 
Holmes, ’06, president of the AY ial CRB es. 
Dr. and Mrs. C. F. Dalton; Prof. and Mrs. 
A. B. Myrick, 


from Boston University in 1900, has been 


After: an informal social time was en- 
joyed a programme of entertainment was 
carried out, which was opened by a violin 
solo by Harold F. Barton, leader of the 
University Mandolin club. This was fol- 
lowed by an address by Dean Tinkham, in ~ 
which he welcomed the students. Harry 
E. Gage, ’09, then gave a reading which 
was heartily applauded and F. 8. Morr-~ 
ison, State secretary of the Y. M. C. A, 
delivered an address, giving his reasons — 
for believing in the Y. M. G. A. He said | 
that he believed in the association be-— 
cause it was a big thing, a live thing and _ 
a thine that helped all classes of men on 
all sides, physically, mentally and spirit- 
ually and lastly he believed in it because 
of the high ideals for which it stands. 

Another satisfactory reading by Mr. — 
Gage followed Mr. Morrison’s address and 
the programme closed with a vocal solo 
by S. E. Bassett. 

After the programme an opportunity 
was given to inspect the new building. — 


Locals. 


I. S. MacFarlane, ’07, has accepted a po- — 
sition in the Baxter. Bank of. Rutland. 


Several students attended the banquet 
of the State Dairymen’s Cony at the 
Van Ness House J anuary 10, ; 


Pe eee Ro ut 08, has been a et home! 
in Montpelier, entertaining tonsilitis. . 


R. H. Smith, ’07, attended a division 
convention. of the Sioma Nu fraternity in — 
Easton, Pa., January 13. 


FF’. B. Church,.’06, has typhoid fever. 

el Darling, 04, visited about colleged 
last week.. 

A meeting of the University Research — 
club was held i in the medical building Mon- 
day evening January 15, at which Dr. 
Lyman Allen delivered the president’s ad- 
dress. 

Professor .W. A. Coit, who graduated 


awarded the Jacob Sleeper Fellowship for 
1906-1907. Professor Coit will specialize 
in mathematies in Europe. 

At a recent meeting of the Cynie Boar 
EK. B. Russell was elected to the position 
of editor-in-chief in place of H. fi. Wat- 
son, resigned, 
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There is a possibility that the Ben Greet 
Company will present one of Shakes- 
peare’s plays in the Gymnasium in the 
near future. 


Medical. 


L. P. Sprague was recently elected to 
the advisory board of the university as 
representative from the Medical College. 

Dr. Shirres has begun his lectures on 
Neurology. 

Dr. Campbell last week began his course 
of lectures in Dermatology. 

Mr. Tinker of New York gave a talk 
Sunday at the new college on Y. M. C. A. 
matters. 

The following ballad was found by Miss 
Clark while sweeping out the Marsh L- 
brary. It is believed to have lain for many 
years tucked away between the leaves of 
some ancient volume and doubtless slip- 
ped out unobserved while the book was 
being dusted. The ballad is written in old 
English seript upon a sheet of vellum 
twelve inches long. by eight and one-half 
wide, and may be seen upon application 
at the library office. 


Note:—The language has been some- 
what altered so as to be intelligible to 
modern readers: 


The knights ride gaily through the vale. 
No more they hear my merry hail. 

No more my horn sounds o’er the gale. 
Oh! Woe is me, My Lady! 


My horn swung gaily at my side 

The baying hounds were ranging wide. 
Oh! Woe is me! That day I spied 

Your lovely form, My Lady. 


I tracked Ye over hill and wold, 
I tracked Ye to your father’s hold. 
Your father was my foeman bold. 
Ah! Woe is me, My Lady. 


I met Ye in the greenwood close, 
I wooed ye with a red, red rose 
And little recked of angry foes 
Ah! Woe is me, My Lady! 


Your damsels spied me in your bower, 
They told your sire. Oh evil hour 

For now I lie in dungeon dour. 

Ah! Woe is me, My Lady! 


And oft upon my stony floor 

I dreamed that I am free once more 
And then awake, so sad and sore. 
Ah! Woe is me, My Lady! 
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And so when knights ride o’er the dale 
Noe more they'll hear my merry hail, 
Noe more my horn shall wake the vale. 
Ah! Woe, is me, My Lady! 
DVD oM SS. VieMi: L508. 


Basket Ball. 


There is every reason why the univer- 
sity should be represented this winter by 
a basket ball team which will surpass the 
best of those which have represented the 
-has begun and under Captain Thomas a 
squad of promising candidates is doing 
vood work. 

Manager Black is arranging a schedule 
of about a dozen games. It is not yet com- 


plete, but the schedule will probably in- — 


elude two games with Dartmouth, two 
with MeGill University, a northern New 
York trip and a Massachusetts trip. The 
season is likely to be opened by a game 
with Norwich University in the near fu- 
Cure: 


Cotillion. 


The Cotillion Club gave its first dance 
of the year on Wednesday evening, Jan- 
uary 17, at the Masonic Temple. Music 
was furnished by Riker’s Orchestra and 
about thirty couples enjoyed dancing anil 
a German. The arrangements were in 
charge of a committee consisting of Sher- 
wood Hall, S. M. Bunker, A: C. Wood- 
ward and E. L. Waterman. The members 
were received by Professor and Mrs. Stet- 
son and Mr. and Mrs. H. B. Shaw. 

Looking back upon the old days of the 
Absence Committee and the ‘‘ecut’’ sys- 
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tem, and the all too recent cuntom of daily 
chapel exercises held in the gray dawn of 
morning, a custom from which we have 
turned, tentatively, to the weekly vesper 
service, the following stanzas, copied with 
slight alterations from an exchange are 
not entirely unappropriate. 


“Warewell, farewell, but this I tell 
To thee, thou student grave, 

He prayeth, well who runneth well 
And ¢émes' without a shave. 


He prayeth best who sprinteth best 
From, out of Converse Hall, 

For “cut allowance” ruleth us 
It flunks and ruins all.” 


A sight note:—See verse entitled ‘‘The 
Grass Mount Maiden—a Dream,’’ and 
signed ‘“‘The Dreamer,’’ in the last 
CYNIC. 


“No jewels sparkle from her hair” 
At Hay Hill jewels are passing rare. 
“No gems of many colored light,’’ 
There, too, our rhyming friend is right. 
“No diamonds twinkling merrily,” 
“Pierce through the shadows of the night.’ 
At least our eyes have not as yet 
Been blinded by the dazzling sight. 
“But from her throat of Grecian mold,’ 
Hyperbole, less true.than bold, 
“Peeps forth a knot of green and gold,” 
Which will no doubt keep out the cold. 


‘No need has she borrowed light,” 

_ Such flaming hair must be a sight, 

“Reflecting back another’s rays” 

Oh my! What efferscent praise 

“This token of her happiest life” 

‘I’m sure he wants her for his wife, 

“Shall be with her through all her days,” 
I’m quite lost in this wordy maze. 

“Sufficient in itself I hold” 
The girl? Go slower, lover bold! 

“To that wee knot of green and gold,” 
At length the weary tale is told. 
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Editorials. 


NOW that midyears, that fearful, fate- 
ful fortnight is passed, the poor under- 
graduate, jaded by work and confine- 
ment is permitted to turn again in quiet- 
mess and confidence to the routine of 
daily work. No doubt the accurate and 
faithful student finds examination time 
a season of joy and triumph. But to 
the majority of us this sudden necessity 
of appearing learned toward a variety of 


subjects causes some trouble and anxiety. 
If as the student closed the cover upon 
the last blue book feelings of relief were 
mingled with regret for an idle past, he 
may at least turn with high hopes toward 
a new half-year, and accept gratefully 
its tender of another chance. 


IN contrast with the past two weeks 
the immediate future brings a renewal 


of undergraduate activity. The Sopho- 
more Hop will occur.. The basket ball 
season begins in earnest. Preliminaries 


for the selection of the debating team tou 
meet Bates. will be held. 
Kake walk may also be counted an 
event of the near future. 


The annual 


LET all of us who may have any apti- 
tude for debating take an active part in 
the preliminary debates. The training 
received will richly repay the time and 
effort given. Those of us who cannot 
win.a place upon the team can add some- 
thing to the debates and whatever the 
outcome we shall not be the worse for 


our endeavor. 


EXCELLENT as was last year’s Kake 
Walk, it was criticised in that the spec- 
ialties were, as a rule too long, and the 
transitions from specialty to specialty ill 
arranged. Mishaps and hitches cannot 


be avoided in an amateur performance; 
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but more time given to preparation and 
a more careful dress rehearsal would do 
much to prevent such defects. 


A citizen of Burlington, who is also 
a graduate of the University, inquired 
the other day why it was that the oc- 
cupants of the three fraternity houses 
near the head of College Street did not 
keep their sidewalks in as good condi- 
tion as their next neighbors on either 
side of them. We simply pass the ques- 
tion along. 


HOW much reading can a man do in 
the college year, using sixty minutes each 
day? “Forty pages an hour’ is 280 
pages a week; in 38 weeks, 10,640 pages, 
or over 26 volumes of 400 pages each; 
If read- 
ing is kept up for 52 weeks in the year, 
the aggregate is 145 volumes. 
a little makes a mickle.”’ 


Or 106 volumes in four years. 


“Many 


THE Cynic is a college paper pub- 
lished by students in the interests of the 
We wish that the faculty, 
alumni and students would take advan- 
tage of the fact and avail 


University. 


themselves 
more frequently of its columns for pur- 
poses of suggestion, discussion or criti- 
cism. Communications which deal with 
the life and welfare of the University are 
always welcome. 


PRESIDENT Buckham has defined a 
gentleman in words so apt and felicitous 
that his definition deserves the considera- 
tion of every college man. 


‘A gentleman is one who thinks more 
of other people’s feelings than of his 
own rights, and more of other people's 
rights than of his own feelings.” 


Che University of Vermont, what it 
means to the state and what it 
has a right to expect from 
the state. 


It is a universally accepted idea that 
education is the most important element 
in the development and progress of a 
people. It would naturally follow, then, 
that educational institutions must be a 
most important factor in the develop- 
ment and progress, and consequently in 
the prosperity, of a state as well as of a 
nation. 3 

Vermont has always been recognized 
as a State whose people were intelligent 
and broad minded, a state from whose 
hills and valleys there have come an array 
of sound thinking and progressive men 
and women who have taken an active 
part in shaping the affairs of the state 
and nation, men and women of which- 
any state may well be proud. 

It cannot be questioned that the influ- 
ence which has come from the Univer- 
sity through the men who have been as- 
sociated with her as teachers, and the® 
men and women who have gone out from 
her as graduates, has been a very im- 
portant factor in making Vermont a state 
whose influence is recognized through- 
out the nation. 

It would seem then, that the Univer- 
sity has a right to expect the loyal sup- 
port of the people of the state, that she 
has a right to expect that the young” 
men and young women of the state will” 
come to her for their education—unless ~ 
they choose to go to some other educa-~ 
tional institution within the state. In 
other words, it is only right to expect 
students from the state to look to insti-— 
tutions in the state for their education. 

Has she not also the right to expect 
that’ financial support upon which de- 
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pends the possibility of broadening the 
field of her usefulness? 

The University is an institution of 
which the state may well be proud. Dur- 
ing the last ten years she has increased 
her facilities for teaching very materially 
by the addition of several large and well 
equipped buildings. There is much more 
that needs to be done and now is the 
time for the friends of the University to 
demonstrate their loyalty by contributing 
to the endowment fund. 


Lisle AO he 


Che New Medical Building. 
From the dedicatory address of Dr. J. 


H. Woodward of New York, June 27, 


1905. 

By the construction of this building, 
an urgent necessity has been relieved. In 
dedicating it, we celebrate the fruition of 
hopes long cherished; we applaud a 
worthy object nobly accomplished; we 
rejoice in the enhanced power and influ- 
ence of the University of Vermont, in the 
closer and more sympathetic union of its 
component parts that must obtain hence- 
forth, by virtue of this occasion and the 
mutual confidence and respect that have 
made it a possibility. 

We inaugurate an epoch in the life of 
this university. Henceforth, untram- 
meled by insufficient accommodations, 
but provided with these facilities so ad- 
mirably adapted to every refinement of 
medical instruction, the medical depart- 
ment will flourish in a growth commen- 
surate with its great possibilities, to the 
profound gratification of all its friends. 
In the sense only of its location in a small 
city, is this a provincial institution. It is 
not provincial in spirit, in capacity, or in 
opportunity. It is infused with the en- 
thusiasm of progress. It has the vigor 
of middle age. Its opportunities are 
those of the medical center of half a 
million people. Its past is a record of 
development that needs no encomium. 
Its future is bright with the promise of 
glorious achievement. 

The site of this university is ideal; in 


a beautiful city where unostentatious 
prosperity suggests simpler life; over- 
looking the broad and shimmering waters 
of Lake Champlain beyond whose farth- 
est shore the eternal hills raise their sum- 
mits to the clouds. Fortunate is he whose 
student life is passed amid such scenes 
of strength and beauty, where everything 
that greets the eye makes for culture and 
refinement. | 

In concluding these dedicatory exer- 
cises, let us reverently honor the memory 
of our great benefactor, Mr. John P. 
Howard, to whose bounty we are so- 
deeply indebted, whose name is imperish- 
ably linked with the fortunes of this in- 
stitution. Let us felicitate our  distin- 
guished president, under whose wise ad- 
ministration the University of Vermont 
has so remarkably prospered in each of 
its departments. Let us congratulate 
the trustees and the medical faculty upon 
the completion of labors that have erected 
this substantial monument to their mate- 
rial interest in the present and the future 
of the university. Let us consecrate this 
new medical building to the inculcation 
of truth, and to the broadest culture of 
the medical student, as a scientist and as 
a man. 


Resolutions. 


Whereas: It has pleased God in His 
infinite wisdom to remove from this life 
Elizabeth Thompson Converse, the wife 
of our benefactor and friend, John He- 
man Converse, therefore be it 

Resolved: That we the undergradu- 
ates of the University of Vermont ex- 
tend to the husband of the deceased and 
his immediate family our heartfelt sym- 
pathy in their sad affliction; and be it 
further 

Resolved: That in token of our esteem 
we forward a copy of these resolutions 
to the family, and cause them to be pub- 
lished in the UNiIvErRsIty CyNIc. 

For the undergraduates, 
Elmer B. Russell, 
Irving C. Cobb, 
Leland G. Carlton. 
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Hs to Dewspapers. 


The Free Press report of Prof. Good- 
rich’s talk at the last vesper service 
quotes him as saying: ““The newspapers 
take up much of your time and give you 
nothing in return.’ I fear that Prof. 
Goodrich’s own example would contra- 
dict so sweeping a statement. What he 
actually said was: “they give you very 
little in return.” He was talking to 
young men who have consecrated to in- 
tellectual training and equipment the 
four best years (for such purposes) of 
their whole lives; to those who in these 
four years will get, or will fail to get— 
and, so failing, probably will not in all 
the rest of their lives ever get—the ex- 
act thing they are supposed to have come 
to college for: a solid grounding and 
right furnishing for the work and the 
joy of life. 

The reporter did not notice that only 
one-half of the last fourth of the eight 
hours allotted to meals, recreation, etc., 
was claimed for what the speaker called 
literature. So one whole hour was actu- 
ally left for newspapers and magazines, 
if one chose so to use it. It would be as 
unwise to read no periodicals as to read 
nothing but periodicals. Some knowl- 
edge of the events of the day and of 
current issues the student must have. But 
daily to read detailed histories of fires 
and wrecks and crimes, or of foreign 
politics and wars, what student can af- 
ford? If he keep track of such things 
by consulting a weekly digest of the 
world’s news, how much better off at the 
end of his four years! 

How is it, here and now? ‘The morn- 
ing journal challenges our attention be- 
fore breakfast is served. One can spend 
on this ten to fifteen minutes, or the best 
hour in the whole day. The evening 
paper comes when the day’s hard work 
should be already behind us, and asks 
another quarter of an hour, if not a whole 
one. ‘Then the mail brings the big’ city 
daily, with the possibility of its engag- 
ing the attention for another hour, or 


even for two, and further, at the library, 
the London ‘Times, or the Spectator, or 
the Contemporary Review, invites to a 
more extended study of foreign politics 
or of questions of international moment. 

The danger here is patent. ‘The pro- 
posed ten-minutes glance at the sheet 
easily grows to an hour, or more; our 
power of attention is exhausted, and the 
working day is done. And what has the 
student to show at the week’s, or the 
month’s end, to compensate for his de- 
votion to the repetitious and fugitive 
literature (?) of the day? A confused, 
kaleidoscopic memory of unrelated facts, 
of scraps and squibs and petty details, 
which lumber the brain, and tend to pre- 
clude all concentration and all logical 
thinking. 


A DESECRATION OF TENNYSON. 
(The Princess; Fourth Song.) 


Home they brought her half-back limp; 
She nor swooned nor uttered cry; 

All her maidens, watching, said, 
“She must weep or she will die.” 


Then they praised him, soft and low, 
Told how through the line he shoved, 
How he slugged and tackled low; 
Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 


Stole a maiden from her place, 
Lightly to the half-back stepped, 
Took the nose-guard from his face; 
Yet she neither moved nor wept. 


Rose a coach of thirty years, 
Set the dislocated knee; 

Like summer tempest came her tears— 
“Doctor, will he get his ‘V’?” 


More Work in Less Cime. 


At a recent vesper service something 
was said about the increase in power and 


facility which should characterize the 


more advanced student: that in junior 
year, e. g., he should be able to do in five 
hours, or even in four, an amount of 
work which one or two years before 
would have cost him six hours; that by 
this gain in rapidity much time could be 
saved,—for what? For other tasks, to be 
sine: 
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Three days after the service my atten- 
tion was caught by President King’s 
discussion of this same matter in his 
“Rational Living’ (just published) in 
which he makes the “new psychology” 
directly tributary to sound culture and 
right action. For the thoughtful student 
there is no better advice obtainable than 
this “up-to-date” and practical treatise, 
focussing, as it does, the latest results of 
philosophy upon growth in both intel- 
lect and character. The following para- 
eraph from page 134 is worth reading 
twice: 
» “There is study and study. Much 

that is so called hardly deserves the 
name. And the kind of study that a man 
does affects the whole man. Many stu- 
dents would gain by shortening their 
hours of so-called study, by stopping 
more frequently for brief periods of rest, 
and by studying with determined con- 
centration while at it. This does not 
mean working on one’s nerves, in a tense, 
strained attitude of mind, but cool, calm, 
steady attention to the work in hand, 
and to that alone, even if the mail comes 
in the midst of one’s study. It is a great 
epoch in a student’s career when he has 
had experience of the joy and achieve- 
ment of the best concentration of which 
he is capable. Now he knows what study 
means, and he cannot again content him- 
self with sitting before an open text- 
book, while from time to time he recalls 
his mind from the ends of the earth. 
Gone are the days of the rocking chair 
and the open window; gone are the days 
of the half-hour’s journey to class, and 
of the fifteen minutes’ waiting before 
lectures; gone are all “gasings’ in his 
precious hours of study—he has learned 
to study! He has learned how to rest, 
and he has learned how to play; but he 
has stopped “fooling around.” 


joie ie 


A plan has been proposed for the feder- 
ation of all college alumni clubs for pur- 
poses of united action on questions of 
national importance. 


KSEE 
aN PRR 


Communications. 


Inasmuch as the ball season is quite 
close at hand, the discussion of base-ball 
things from the standpoint of the Med- 
ical Department would not perhaps be 
out of place. We as medical students are 
interested in this branch of athletics and 
derive our chief recreation in the line of 
sports from the home games. | 

We have always supported the team in 
a highly satisfactory manner in the way 
of material and this year promise to do 
no less than in times past. 

However we do not wish to let our 
energies rest here. Good material is 
perhaps the first thing in turning out a 
successful record, but besides this en- 
thusiasm and all-around support are es- 
sential. It is quite easy for us to be en- 
thusiastic and it helps greatly. 

Equipped as we are with our roomy 
medical building it seems to be quite 
proper that both departments get to- 
gether here and talk over affairs that 
pertain to base-ball and other matters 
and stir up still more the enthusiasm that 
is beginning to be felt over the coming 
season, 

The management promises a good 
schedule and there are many things that 
can be discussed and fostered before the 
ball season is really in full swing. Be- 
sides, there is no better way of arousing 
interest than under the leveling influence 
of the curling’ smoke. We would gladly 
act as host on these occasions, and hope 
to make it known later when we expect 
tobe... at homies? 

It is also quite essential to a high class 
schedule of home games to have the 
financial end of the matter come up to 
our enthusiasm. One of the very best 
ways is for all to turn out to the games. 
If we do this it will help materially in 
strengthening the association. 

The matter of the students of both de- 
partments sharing alike the athletic tax 
has been discussed more or less and it 
rests with the medical students to decide 
the matter. 
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At any rate, we are sure the best inter- 
ests of the college and base-ball are com- 
mon to both departments and we are all 
willing to cooperate for an unusually 


successful season. 
Medic ’o6. 


Hlumni Notes. 


Contributions are essential to the suc- 
cess of this department. 


46. Mr. Royal Daniel King died 
Januanye1s,19004,) buttthe fact; did not 
come to our knowledge until a few days 
ago. He was the son of Horace and 
Eunice (Belden) King of Benson, Vt., 
where he was born November 17, 1824. 
He was prepared for college at Castleton 
seminary, and entered the University in 
1842. After graduation he read law in 
the office of David A. Smalley and Ed- 
ward J. Phelps, but seems never to have 
sought admission to the bar. For a time 
his attention appears to have been divided 
between teaching and farming; later, 
farming was his sole occupation. He 
represented Benson in the general as- 
sembly in 1852 and 1854, and was sen- 
ator for Rutland county in 1880-81. In 
each of these bodies he served on the 
committee of education. For over 
twenty years he was town superintendent 
of schools, and held other town offices, 
as those of selectman, listers, etc. After 
aiding as selectman to fill the several 
quotas of the town, he enlisted in Sep- 
tember, 1862, in Company D of the 14th 
Regiment Vt. Vols., which saw service 
at Gettysburg, and was mustered out 
July 30, 1863. During the last three and 
a half years of his life, he suffered from 
brain trouble to such extent that, as a 
relative puts it, he “did not know any 
more than a child.” He was a member 
of the Congregational church, and was 
never married. 


‘78. D. A. Stone, who is an inspector 
under the U. S. Treasury Department, 
has been transferred from Detroit, 


Mich., to Burlington. Since coming to 
Burlington Mr. Stone has been suffering 
from a severe illness. He is now well 
recovered and expects to resume his 
duties soon. 


Med. ’80. Dr. Ly. YoOuRetChiaeeac 
Ensenada, Lower California, Mexico. 


. ’91. Rev. B. B. Bosworth is the sub- 
ject of the following clipping firom a 
recent number of the New York Tri- 
bune. 

“After three years of useless effort to 
rescue his church, the Washington 
Heights Baptist, Convent-Ave. and 
145th St., from its mortgage of $60,000, 
the Rev. Boardman B. Bosworth, the 
pastor, has written to members of his 
congregation that the spiritual work of 
the church has been neglected long 
enough, and that it is time to get to work 
and save souls. 

“‘For the last three years, said) Dr. 
Bosworth last night, ‘the church has been 
pervaded with an atmosphere of com- 
mercialism. The cry was for money! It 
was the underlying creed that to save the 
church we must raise the money neces- 
sary to pay off our mortgage. We have 
worried needlessly. The church is going 
to live and grow. We will meet the in- 
terest on the mortgage when it falls due, 
as we have always done. Even the mort- 
gage will in time be paid.’ ” 

Med. :’o1.. Dr. Hit Fi ay es 
opened an office in Burlington. 

93 “Med. 80. “Dr RA Amineton 
Pond is now president of the board of 
health in Manila. Dr. Pond had a not- 
able career as a professional base-ball 
pitcher and later entered thewarnns. 
While a student at the University he was 
one of those who helped to make famous 
the base-ball teams of 1892 and 1893. 
He was also prominent in foot-ball. 


Ex. ’95. Lieut. J. Hannibal Holden, 
U. S. N., and Mrs. Holden, who have 
been visiting Mr. and Mrs. George H. 
Holden of South Union street, have gone 
to Washington, D, C,, where the lieu- 
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tenant will report for duty at the Wash- 
ington navy yard. 


Ex. “89. The address of Robert M. 
Johnson has not been known for a good 
many years. A friend of his has just 
discovered him in Philadelphia. He is 
a member of the editorial staff of the 
North American, the best paper in that 
city. 


Med. 93." Dr. EB. S. Lane, who has 
been engaged as a practitioner in Bridge- 
water for nine years, has opened an 
office at g School street, Burlington, for 
a general practice. 


Meee tue ineetine of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America, held in 
Ithaca during the holidays, Mr. B. H. 
Hill read a paper on the Hekatompedon 
Inscription. This important inscription, 
now in the National Museum at Athens, 
consists of a number of fragments which 
no one had been able to put together. 
Mr. Hill, while studying in Athens in 
1902 as Fellow of the American School 
of Classical Studies, succeeded in unit- 
ing the fragments and reading the in- 
scription. 


Ex. ’98. Frank D. Thompson has 
resigned as state’s attorney of Caledonia 
County and removed his law office to 
Barton Landing. 


‘99. George D. Osgood is critically 
ill in Ohio. For the past three years Mr. 
Osgood has been a member of the Amer- 
ican staff of instruction in the Philip- 
pines. While on the way to his home in 
Montpelier he was taken suddenly ill at 
the home of his wife’s parents in Ohio. 


‘99. John O. Presbrey has been made 
Vermont state manager of the Colum- 
bian Life Insurance Co. 


‘99. The Uniontown, Pa., Genius of 
Jan. 12, gives the following particulars 
of the accident by which C. A. Hubbard 
lost his life, and which has already been 
reported in the Cynic. 

“Charles Asabel Hubbard, who was 


killed by a fall of slate in the Taylor Coal 
and Coke Company’s mines near Sea- 
right was surveying in the slope prepara- 
tory to some important improvements. 
The accident occurred without warning 
and he and his fellow workman, John 
Haynotic, a foreigner, were crushed to 
death. | 

“Mr. Hubbard was chief engineer for 
the Taylor Company and had held this 
important office since he was appointed 
Of ecw r- 

“He was born July 29, 1876, in Whit- 
ing, Vt., where he lived during his boy- 
hood days. He is survived by a wife 
and one small child of this place, two 
brothers, Frank J., of Middlebury, Vt., 
diimecarroleBecota Whiting wn Vit... two 
sisters, Mrs. F. S. Needham of Potsdam, 
N. Y., and Mrs. L. A. Webster of Whit- 
ing; also his father,.-Asabel Hubbard, re- 
siding at the same place. 

“Mr. Hubbard was a very successful 
civil engineer and had made many friends 
since coming to the coke fields. He was 
a graduate of the engineering depart- 
ment of the University of Vermont and 
came to this section in 1900 with C. P. 
Parker, formerly superintendent of the 
American Coke Company, and was em- 
ployed on the engineering corps of the 
above company at Footdale. .He was in 
the employ of Van Fleet & Powell, in 
the First National Bank building for 
some time and then went to the Pitts- 
burg Coal Company and was for a time 
in charge of the construction of the Col- 
onial works at Smock. 

“The deceased was married here Sep- 
tember 23, 1903, to Miss Elizabeth Crow, 
to which union one child, Charles, Jr., 
was born.” 


Med. ’o1. Dr. Thomas Strong, who 
has been doing medical service in the U. 
S. army in the west, has opened an office 
in Burlington. 


702. Carey P. Williams is now in 
Philadelphia in the telephone business, 
and has nineteen exchanges, with about 
six thousand subscribers, under his care. 
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Med. ‘03.\ Dr. H. B.: Perkins is one 
of the attending staff at the Haverhill 
Hospital. 


Med.703.) Fo A] Spear is practicing 


at Lebanon, N. H., in company with Dr. — 


Crossman of that place. 


Med? Gath rs... 5, Drake and lL. 
Leonard are in Backus Hospital, Nor- 
wich, Conn. 

Med. ’o4. Dr. W. E. Ross is with 
Dr. Swift at Pittsford, Vt. 

Med.’04. Dr. J. W. Trask is practic- 
ing in Lynn, Mass., having completed a 
course in the Lynn Hospital. 


Med.’o4. Dr. J. C. Wilson is on the 
house staff at the Hartford (Conn.) 
Hospital. 


Med. ’o4. Dr. Jarvis closes his ser- 


vice at the Mary Fletcher Hospital Feb. | 


1 and Dr. C. N. Perkins entered as sec- 
ond assistant on that date. 


Nedm i OAn mor NV ra) a oNOlan has 
opened an office in Burlington. 


Ved. ose ub eee Murphy” has 
opened an office in Hinesburg. 


Med. ’o5. Dr. Gebhard is in Utica, N. 
Y., in a hospital there. 
NMed705. st AraW. ef Bridge is. in 


St. Luke’s Hospital in New Bedford. 


Med. ’o5. Dr. Weston H. Rice, who 
has recently married, has gone with his 
wife to California, where he will practice 
medicine. | 


Med. ’o5. Dr. C. F. Gale has bought 
the practice of Dr. A. J. Valleau of Wol- 
cott, Vt., and located there. | 


Med. ’o5. ‘Dr. B. L. Arms has re- 
ceived an appointment as assistant in the 
pathological department of Boston City 
Hospital. 


Med. ’o5. Dr. A. V. Mills has been 
appointed assistant physician in the 
Channing Sanitarium, Brookline, Mass, 


Med. ’o5. Dr. Albert Wellington 
Bridge has received an appointment in 
St. Luke’s Hospital, at New Bedford, 
Mass. ttt 


The class of 1905 is preparing for pub- 
lication a Class Roster. Any informa- 
tion concerning persons at any time 
members of the class would be gratefully 
received if sent to Ernest Worthen, 
Room 53-54, Fuller Building, 317 Main 
St., Springfield, Mass. 


°o5. F. G. Helyar is state inspector 
with the Massachusetts Experiment Sta- 


tion, with headquarters at Ambherst, 
Mass. | 
Ex. ’05. J. Wilson Leach, who was 


formerly in the employ of the Boston 
Filevated Railway Co., is agent for the 
Columbian Life Insurance Co. in Hyde 
Park and Morrisville, Vt. 


"05. Ernest N. Worthen) has been ™™ 
transferred from the New York Life. ¥ 
branch office at Rutland, Vt., to that at 
Springfield, Mass. 


Dr, A. H. Greene, tOmiier yom ence 
V. M. medical department, attended the 
International Milk Congress in Paris re- 
cently and read a paper on the milk situa- 
tion in New York City. Dr. Greene is 
director of the Strauss Milk Depots in 
New York, 


Dr. W. H. Mitchell. has received” an 
appointment as house officer in the Ford- 
ham Hospital, N. Y. City. 


Dr. Bone, who was recently married to 
Miss Davis of Wells River, Vt., is on the 
medical staff at the State Hospital at 
Waterbury. 


Dr. A. D. Ferris has opened an office 
at Hardwick, Vt. 


Dr. Thomas Brown, who is practicing 
at Mechanicsville, Vt., was recently a vis- 
itor in town. 


The New York City Association of 
U. V, M, Alumni will meet for their an- 


account, or ancestry, 
courage supported by reason, and self 
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nual dinner on the 16th February at the 
Graduates’ Club, 111 Fifth Avenue, at 
seven o'clock. President Buckham and 
three of the faculty have Bean ioe invita- 
tions to attend. | 


Uespers. 


The vesper service of January 17th 
was addressed by the Rt. Rev. A. C. 
H. Hall, who chose for his subject “The 
Highest Education.””’ The meeting was 
in charge of President Buckham. Bishop 
Hall’s address was in part as follows: 

“The highest education must be a 
matter of self training. The University 
helps by surrounding its students with a 
healthy moral atmosphere, but his moral 
and religious development must be large- 
ly of the student’s own doing. The aim 
of the University is to produce a well 
rounded man, fairly proportioned in his 
development. 

There is a danger in a University like 
this, with all its effort toward mental 
development, that we forget that there is 
something higher and beyond mental de- 
velopment. Man has a heart and con- 
science and it is his heart and conscience 
which keep him straight. Intellect by 
itself is cold, keen, remorseless, and it 
may be, unscrupulous. Something must 
keep the intellect straight and right. You 
must listen to the voice of conscience. 
And this is what makes the true gentle- 
man—not the man of idleness, of bank 
but the man of 


control. 

“There must be in self education, in 
self training some rule, some discipline. 
We cannot afford to drift. We should 
make simple rules to govern ourselves in 
regard to irreverence, amusements, self- 
indulgence. We should set aside time 
for prayer and spiritual exercise of one 
kind or another. We should keep Sun- 
day free from the ordinary things of 
week days and use it in helping our- 
Selves spiritually and physically. Try to 
get an intelligent hold upon religious be- 


lief or unbelief. Know why you _ be- 
lieve. Know why you do not believe. 

“In neglecting the things which edu- 
cate our moral and spiritual and religious 
selves, we are not only failing in our 
duty to God, but we are failing in our 
duty to ourselves. Man has.a body, a 
soul and spirit. I admonish you to be 
true to your best selves while you seek 
to round out your complete training and 
education.” 


On Wednesday, Jan. 24th, the Vesper 
service was conducted by Prof. J. E. 
Goodrich. The speaker began his talk 
by stating the result of an investigation 
wines he shad madey,at. the ,. Billings 
Library to determine the quality and ex- 
tent of the reading done by students. He 
showed that it was a valuable privilege 
to have free access to a large library and 
to be able to make plans for future read- 
ing and selections at will. He divided 
the day into periods for sleep, work, ex- 
ercise, meals and social duties and found 
that two hours yet remained free. 

“T propose to every member of the col- 
lege that he make it his business to save 
and to use one hour each day in acquaint- 
ing himself with the best things that have 
been written since the world began. I 
want to ask everyone in College who 
does not consciously enjoy reading to 
acquire the liking, to get the reading 
habit. To have a true influence one must 
possess a general knowledge of men and 
affairs. The University does not wish 
to send a man into the world until he has 
acquired a general interest in what is 
called literature. I ask for literature only 
one hour a day, and let it include Sun- 
days. In this way only can a man be sat- 
ised with his work at College when it 
is done. Failing to do this he must 
leave College with some regrets.” 


The Esperanto Club of Harvard num- 
bers about sixty members, some of whom 
are professors. Several members are plan- 
ning to compete for the Professor Ostwald 
prizes for the best speech and composition 
in Esperanto. 
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Cynic Verse. 
A VALENTIGN. 


This simple cardiac design 

A symbol is of what once mign, 

Is now by subtle thieving thign. 

Oh maiden fair, with instincts fign, 

With hair like silk and eyes like wign, 

For thee my heart doth ever pign, 

Thou paragon of things divign;— 

And as I worship at thy shrign, 

My prayer is that you won’t declign 

To be my loving Valentign. 
—TomMy WROUGHT. 


A VERTHE. 


Said a girl who lisped betimes, 

“Tell me not that nothing rhymes 

With our common word for ‘month,’ 

Or confeth yourthelf a dunthe; 

Any fool can thee at onthe, 

If he only, only hunth, 

‘Month’ will alwayth rhyme with ‘thtunth’!” 


A PROTEST. 
(A reply to the reply to “The Dreamer.’ ) 


A certain gifted poet 

Has spent his precious time 
In writing for the CyNIc 

A most praise-worthy rhyme. 


His metre’s wondrous perfect, 
His diction’s always pure, 
His wit’s a revelation 
So subtle, yet so sure. 


There’s grace and manly courtesy 
In each unquoted line, 

The spirit of the gentleman, 
Chivalrous, kindly, fine. 


All honor to our poet, 
With laurel crown his head; 
But—pray why waste such powers 
Upon a mere Co-Ed! 
—CONVERSE HALL. 


Che Rew Medical Building. 


The new home of the Medical Depart- 
ment 1s so well known on the exterior 
that it needs no description. But per- 
hape a few words concerning the interior 
would be appropriate. ‘There are three 
floors besides a basement, which is en- 
tirely above grade for about one-half its 
length. The basement is devoted to a 
lounging room for the students, a coat 
and toilet room and rooms connected 
with the heating and ventilating appar- 
atus, The first floor is divided as fol- 


lows: the office, faculty room, the large 
lecture hall, seating 175 students, the 
bacteriology labratory (25 x 50 feet), 
the laboratory of histology and_ path- 
ology (27x50 feet) and the library. 
There are also stock roms and private 
rooms for the laboratory instructors, 
rooms for section work in physical diag- 
nosis and demonstrative obstetrics. 

On the second floor is a lecture hall 
which will seat one hundred students, a 
large room for the apparatus used for the 
demonstrations in the lectures in chem- 
istry and physiology, the chemical labor- 
atory. (27x71 feet), a —privaremenemiuecal 
laboratory (15x25 feet) and a labora- 
tory for pharmacology. ‘There are also 
stock rooms and private rooms for the 
laboratory instructors and _ professors, 
and three large recitation rooms. 

On the third floor is the dissecting 
room (25x75 feet) which is equipped 
with every convenience for such work. 
Its floor is of marble so arranged to pro- 
vide for perfect cleanliness. ‘There is al- 
so on this floor a coat room, a room for 
prosection, a room for operative surgery 
and anatomical demonstration, a room 
for physiological experiment, a recita- 
tion room for anatomy and the museum. 

Its system of ventilation provides for 
a constant circulation of fresh air in all 
the rooms, the ventilating fans being run 
by electricity. The building is also 
equipped with an electric elevator and is 
lighted throughout with gas and _ elec- 
tricity. 

The present equipment enables the de- 
partment to offer to students opportun- 


ities for the study of medicine which are* 


excelled by few institutions. 


Che Merchant of Venice. 


On Saturday evening, January 27th, 
“The Merchant of Venice” was given at 
the gymnasium by the famous Ben Greet 
Company, before a large audience of col- 
lege and town’s people. The company 
is strong and well balanced. Mr. Greet’s 
characterization of Shylock brought him 


Se a 
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enthusiastic applause at every appear- 
ance. ‘The actress of perfect enunciation 
and queenly bearing who took the part 
of Portia also won for herself a warm 
place in the hearts of the audience. 

The performance was given with ex- 
treme fidelity to the custom’ of Shak- 
spere’s time, and possessed in addition to 
the merit of a great comedy well acted, a 
quaintness and charm borrowed from 
the “spacious times” of Queen Elizabeth. 
With the students who attended, and par- 
ticularly with those who have just fin- 
ished the study of the play, the visit of 
the Ben Greet Company will remain as 
one of the pleasant memories of the 
college year. 


Basket Ball. 
NORWICH 14, VERMONT 18. 


The basket ball season opened Friday 
evening, January 26th, with a game at 
the gymnasium with Norwich Univer- 
sity. As a result of faithful practice 
some surprising revolutions have taken 
place in the line up of the team. Whether 
these changes are to be temporary or 
permanent, the team which represented 
Vermont in this game played to the satis- 
faction of every Vermont man. ‘The 
playing was fast and sure, and the teams 
were evenly matched, making the game 
interesting throughout. 

The line up follows: 


Vermont. Norwich. 
Geeta te ..;.......1. 9., Ames 
Se AEA r. g., Watson 
Ree)... .......C., Wilder 
Sete o. ........1. f., Carpenter 


Meeeouck | s. .....,....0. £., Moore 


Goals from floor, Thomas 3, Barlow 
3, Collins 1, Buck 2, Moore 1, Carpenter 
I, Watson 2, Ames 1; goals from fouls, 
Moore 3, Thomas 1; referee, McKay; 
umpire, Cloudman; scorer, Knight; 
timer, Patterson. A block foul by Wat- 
_ kins gave Norwich an additional point. 


Rake Walk Zommittec. 


President Perry has appointed the fol- 
lowing Kake Walk Committee. Robert 
L. Whipple, ’06, of Adams, Mass.; Paul 
de Nyse Burrows, ’06, of Keyport, N. J.; 
Donald Miner, medical, ’06, of Jersey 
City, N. J.; Frank M. Holcomb, ’07, of 
Keeseville, N. Y.; Oscar M. Sudler, ’07, 
of Westover, Md.; Harry R. Robinson, 
medical, ’07, of Pittsburg, Pa.; Edward 
L. Bartholomew, ’o8, of Hydeville; 
Charles H. Burke, 08, of Springfield; 
Edward H. Lawton, ’og9, of Fitchburg, 
Mass. The walk will be held on the eve 
of Washington’s birthday and prepara- 
tions for it will begin at once. 


Locals. 


O. M. Sudler has been appointed man- 
ager of the Junior track team. 


J. J. Murphy ’07 has been promoted 
to major of the cadet battalion. 


A recent epidemic of measles claimed 
many victims among the students. 


F. B. Church ’06 is recovering from 
typhoid fever at the Mary Fletcher Hos- 
pital. 


The mild weather has lately permitted 
some of the civil engineers to do field 
work. 


cme riartimeton, (Oo, has: been: re; 
moved to Mary Fletcher Hospital, suf- 
fering with typhoid fever. 


The Sophomore class has elected 
James $. Bixbey of Minneapolis, Minn., 
manager of the class base-ball team. 


G. C. Rublee, Med. ’o6, and L. B. 
Gordon, Med. ’o6, are at the Mary 
Fletcher Hospital, having undergone 
operations for appendicitis. 


President Masters of the Sophomore 
class has appointed the following class 
pipe committee: L. P. Hands, chairman; 
Reo Curtis: J* Prank, E, b.. Bartholo- 
mew, C. E. Hanna, 
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The Junior class has elected the fol- 
lowing committees: Junior Week Com- 
mittee, Walter H. Shaw, of Manchester 
Center, chairman; Henry F. Rustedt, of 
Richford, H. V. Nye of Burlington, F. 
L. Waterman of Barre, and Rolland H. 
Smith, of Willsboro, N. Y.; Junior 
Promenade Committee; Hanson J. Pat- 
tridge of Burlington, chairman, Arthur 
T. Appleton of Dublin, N. H., Samuel 
H. Holden of Proctor, Miss _ Jessie 
Bates of Essex Junction, and H. Shan- 
ley, of Burlington. 


(Phe metibers: ory the .U.. Ve Me 
Alumnae club, who formed a temporary 
organization a year ago, met with Miss 
Effie Moore Monday afternoon, Jan. 
22, and made the organization perma- 
nent by electing Mrs. G. I. Forbes, presi- 
dent: Miss Mary Bates, secretary, and 
Miss Helen Hendee, treasurer. 

Before the members of the Phi Beta 
Kappa society on the evening of Janu- 
ary 22, Professor Perkins gave an ac- 
count of his studies of volcanic phenom- 


ena during his recent trip to the Ha- 
waiian Islands. The lecture was given 
in the large hall of the Williams Science 
building, and was illustrated by a num- 
ber of stereopticon slides. 


YY. m. @. H. Notes. 


The meeting on January 21st was ad- 
dressed by Prof. Stetson. A large num- 
ber of students were present, including 
several from the medical department. 

C. F. Northrup ’o07 attended the State 
convention at Montpelier, Tuesday, Jan. 
oR; 

A new piano, the gift of Mr. Frederick 
Billings has been placed in the Associa- 
tion room. 

Several delegates from both the Y. 
W. C. A. and Y. MSG aes eres ecued 
to attend the convention of the Student 
volunteer movement in Nashville next 
month. 

On Sunday,: Jan” 28°C eae ortnrup 
gave a report on the State convention at 
Montpelier. 


—— THE MUTUAL LIFE —— 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Dividends to Policy-holders since Organization. 


$112,694,914.00 


C.. Ih. GR Seee 


SUPERVISING AGENT 
Y. M. C. A. Bidg., Burlington, Vt. 
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‘wo mission study classes formed by 
the Christian Associations have begun 
their work. One class is conducted by 
A. A. Mandigo and the other by C. C. 
Wilson. ‘There are about 20 members in 
each class. 


Harvard will send 41 delegates to the 
coming International Volunteer Con- 
vention at Nashville, Tennessee. 


New York 
Homoeopathic Medical College and Hospital 


Broadest Didactic Course 


Homoeopathy taught through entire four years. 


Largest Clinical Facilities 


30,000 patients treated yearly in the out-door 
department. 


Systematic Bedside Instruction 


1,300 Hospital beds for clinical instruction. 
5,000 patients yearly. 


OCTOBER TO JUNE 


For announcement address: 
EDWARD G. TUTTLE, A. M., M. D., 
Secretary of the Faculty, 
61 West 51st Street, 
New York City 


WILLIAM HARVEY KING, M. D., LL. D., Dean 


STUDENTS: 


ORDER YOUR 


WINTER SUITS 


AND 


OVERCOATS 
FOURNIER, 


A. G. 


124 Cherry St., Burlington, Vf. 
THE LATEST STYLES. CORRECT PRICES. 


T. F. AHEARN, 


69 Church Street. 


News. Stationery. 


All the Popular Books. 
A full line of Souvenir Post Cards, Albums. 
All the Daily and Sunday Papers. 


Give me a Call. Open Evenings. 


We Appreciate the Student’s Trade 
W. J. HENDERSON 


Park Drug Store, 172 College St., 


Burlington, Vt. 


The Tuttle Co., 


RUTLAND, VT. 
Ae ol EN Ee Ol ote ot 


MEASURE FOR 
MEASURE 


We still maintain our Highest 
Standard of Tailoring 
Excellence. 

We give you the best of goods 


and of workmanship. 


Suits 10 per cent off in next 60 days to 
students, 


FP. NN. -FRGOCHCOTT 
CUSTOM TAILOR 


153 MAIN ST. 
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Ll kinds of Portraiture 
Birby Studio 


Wearlyp opp. the Library. 
242 College St. 


Travelers Mileage Book Co., 


144 College Street, 


Opposite Say. Bank. Old Daily News Office. 
In C. J. Ferguson’s Law Office. 


Burlington, Vt. 
Get your mileages there. 


WM. READ & SONS, 
ATHLETIC OUTFITTERS. 


EFORE placing your orders on athletic clothing 
and supplies, send for our (Special Club) prices> 

We carry everything pertaining to out and in 
Door Sports. Sweaters, Jerseys, Golf Jackets, Tennis 
Rackets and Tennis Supplles, Base Ball Uniforms, 
Base Ball Supplies, Foot Ball, Basket Ball, Track 
Team Supplies, etc. All Tennis Players should use 


our Standard Special Racket, 


the best in the market, used and endorsed by the best 
players. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, 
107 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


O. C. STACY, w LIVERY CO. 
163 Church Street. 


OPPOSITE POST OFFICE 


Prompt and courteous attention will be given to livery 
in all details. 


Phone 128-12 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of Every Kind. 


College of Liberal Arts, opens Sept.21 


Address Dean Wm. M. Warren, 12 Somerset Street. 


School of Theology, open Sept. 20 


Address Assistant Dean C. W. Rsshell, 72 Mt. Vernon Street. 


School of Law, opens Sept. 25 


Address Dean Mllvin M. Bigelow, Isuac Rich Hall, Ashbur- 


ton Place. 


Graduates Department, opens Sept. 21 


Philosophical and Literary Courses. For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 12 Somerset Street. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President 


Chicago, 


A few weeks ago we ordered a pair of 
Shoes especially for 


Y CO Ue 


They Arrived To-day. 


~ Don't Let Anyone Else Get Them, 


KEITH'S KONQUERORS 
$3.00 to $4.00, 


NORTHERN SHOE CO., 
134 Bank Street. 
C, F. Younc, Mer. 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 


119 W. 23rd St., New York 
San Francisco, New Orleans. 


Whitcomb ’07, 41 
No. Converse will 
handle these in- 
struments through- 
out the year. 


ING INSTRUMENTS 


For University and College use, also Richter’s instruments 
of Precision, J-squares, Triangles, Scales, Drawing 
Boards, Drawing Tables, Drawing and 
Tracing Papers. 


Our Gem Union instruments are unequalled. 


ASK THE MAN FOR 


Golden Wedding 


Junior 


A 10c CIGAR IN A 5c SIZE 


* The quality will surprise you * 
AT ALL DEALERS 


O,' C,’ TAYLOR, ° & COR tam 
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Editorials. 


WITH the lengthening days and the 
approach of spring there comes an ap- 
pointed time when the good citizens of 
Vermont, “in Town-Meeting assembled,” 


discuss sundry matters of local adminis- - 


tration and exercise their sovereign right 
of self-government. 

Election Day brings to many students 
the right to vote in the city elections. 


This is no mean privilege. But more 


than a privilege, it is also an _ ob- 
ligation and a duty which should admit 
of no caprice or indifference. It matters 
not for whom our votes are cast so they 
be cast thoughtfully and as the expres- 
sion of honest convictions. Some one has 
said in effect, that the distinctive function 
of the American college is not so much 
to create scholars or men, as to create 


citizens. 


THE Manager’s talk at the recent 
smoker explained several puzzling ques- 
tions regarding the basket ball season. 
Though because of financial difficulties 


for which no one is to blame we may 


have to content ourselves with a lean 
schedule this season, the work of the 
present team has demonstrated the exist- 
ence of excellent material, and we may 
have great hopes for another year. 


THE gift by the Faculty some years 
ago of a beautiful and costly cup to be 
the prize in the annual Sophomore- 
Freshman foot ball game, was an act of 
good feeling and courtesy, which was at 
the time much appreciated. Does it not 
become the winning class to claim pos- 
session of this cup by engraving thereon 
its score of victory? Perhaps this would 
be even more appropriate than to bespat- 


ter the town sidewalks with red paint. 


— 


a 
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AT the close of the present volume of 
Tue Cynic in May, the class of 1909 Is, 
by long custom, entitled to at least one 
AS 


yet no member of the class has done suffi- 


member upon THE Cynic Board. 


cient work to justify his or her election. 
This opportunity deserves the considera- 
tion of every Freshman. 


THE, destruction of the partly com- 
pleted Ariel, together with a large amount 
of engraving, in the recent fire at Rut- 
land, is a severe blow to the hopes of the 
Ariel Board. 
involved, it subjects them to a vexatious 


Besides the financial loss 


delay and necessitates much additional 
work on their part. 


RATHER than to seek financial aid 
from the students at present, or to be con- 
tent with a less expensive. publication, it 
has been suggested that the Board might 
reimburse itself for any loss by an in- 
Such a 
necessary increase would surely receive 


crease in the price of the book. 


a favorable response from the students. 


Zommunications. 


The recent fire which consumed the 
plant of the Tuttle Company in Rutland 
destroyed all the copy and engravings for 
our Junior Class Book. This is a blow 
no Ariel Board has been compelled to 
face since the publication of an Ariel was 
first attempted. What is to be done? 
Are we to have no Ariel this year? ‘The 
Junior Class cannot, unassisted, publish 
a creditable book under present condi- 
tions. ‘Then, why not let the student 
body assist in making good the loss? It 
is true that the Ariel is the Junior class 
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book; and yet it aims to be representa- 
tive of us all. We all take pride in its 
high standard from year to year. Broad- 
ly speaking, it is not the Ariel of ’o7, it 
is the Vermont Year Book. ‘Then let 
every Vermont man come forward with 
new contributions of verse and prose to 
replace the old. Let each one, irrespective 
of class, cheerfully pay the tax (should — 
such tax be necessary) to repair the loss. 
Such a tax, too light to be felt by any 
one contributor, would yet produce a 
goodly sum to tide over the embarrass- 
ment and would be an eloquent tribute — 
to the strength of college spirit here at — 
Vermont. 00. 


X-A Source of Revenue. 


Seldom do the wisest plans for increas- 
ing the income of the University come — 
from critics professedly hostile. Recent- 
ly, however, the wisdom of the Trustees © 
has been eclipsed by the financial vision 
of one whose attitude was far from sym- — 
pathetic. h 

In the course of a vigorous Philippic — 
against the general fraud, trickiness and — 
underhandedness of the plans by which — 
the students are required to contribute — 
a fraction of the expense to which their 
education puts the Institution, it was sug- 
gested that the most outrageous part of — 
the whole proceeding was the provision 
which restricted the benefit of a scholar- 
ship to those whose faithfulness and abil-— 
ity had been demonstrated by a grade of - 
sixty per cent. in the several studies pur- 
sued ;—for, says the Orator, “it’s perfect- 
ly plain that whenever the Trustees an- 
ticipate a deficit, all they have to do is to 
instruct the professors to flunk the re- 
quisite number and thereby increase the 
revenues at the rate of twenty-five dollars 
per scalp—and the Faculty will comply, 
for they are no more honorable than other 
men.”’ 

Startling as it is in its novelty, th 
plan commends itself at once to all far-_ 
seeing financiers. Through the Amazon- _ 
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ian Demosthenes disclaimed all originality 
and insisted that this precise method was 
in the madness of the Trustees, the infer- 
ence seems unwarranted and the entire 
credit must be given to the one who ven- 
tured the suggestion. 

The merits of the plan are obvious. In 
feasibility and flexibility it surpasses the 
best budget of Britain’s ablest minister— 
a nod from the Neroes on the Board of 
Trustees, and down goes the fated sym- 
bol; a statement from the Treasurer of 
the amount needed, and the number of 
sheep to be slaughtered can be definitely 
ascertained. 

The only difficulty lies in the appor- 
tionment. It would seem manifestly un- 
fair to condition a student in Economics 
merely because of a heavy outlay for 
blowers in the Engineering Department 
and cruelly unjust to give an X in Alge- 
bra on account of additional facilities 
needed in the Library. And it would 
seem, too, unkind to sting a student in a 
tcpic in which he might find difficulty 
later in removing the condition. One 
called upon thus to contribute should be 
given the right to insist that the sacrifice 
be upon an altar whose offended divinity 
can be readily appeased upon re-examina- 
tion. To gain funds, the Fostering 
Mother should not subject her loyal off- 
spring to needless inconvenience. 

As far as possible each Department 
should be self-supporting and each course 
Win its spurs by bringing in sheaves 
enough for its own sustenance. Proper 
book-keeping will debit each course with 
the expense it entails and to its credit 
place its share of the ordinary revenues 
of the institution. The debit balance 
then remaining must be cancelled by the 
income directly traceable to the new 
methods proposed. It will, of course, be 
difficult sometimes to ascertain the source 
of the revenues received, for many 
courses, like Mechanics and Anthropol- 
ogy, claim a host of victims peculiarly the 
product of the topic, and the fell stroke 
of the instructor in obedience to the man- 
date of the Trustees, must be carefully 


distinguished from the same external act 


resulting from conscientious scruples and 
intellectual discrimination. 

Some have suggested that the plan re- 
quires the exercise of intelligence on the 
part of the Faculty and will therefore 
necessitate higher salaries, but this may be 
obviated by allowing each instructor a 
percentage on the sums received through 
his co-operation. Students who from in-_ 
tellectual or aesthetic compunctions dis- 
relish a condition may with propriety be 
permitted to communicate that fact in con- - 
fidence to the Trustees and by contribut- 
ing voluntarily the amount covered by the 
scholarship be allowed a pass-mark in all 
subjects in which their work is of suffi- 
cient excellence. 

Of course the plan, like all pieces of 
constructive legislation, has possible in- 
conveniences and some will always oppose 
the wisest measures, but it is confidently 
believed that the general scheme suggest- 
ed will meet with the hearty and unquali- 
fied approval of all loyal students, alumni 
and friends. eGR Ps 


2 ots 
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Resolutions. 


WHeErEAS, It has pleased God in His 
infinite wisdom to take from us our class- 
mate, Raymond Ewuclid Noyes, we, the 
members of the Class of Nineteen Hun- 
dred and Six, desire to express our grief 
and sorrow at his loss. ‘Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Class of Nineteen Hundred and Six, ex- 
tend to the bereaved family our deep and 
heartfelt sympathy for their loss, and be 
it further 

Resolved, ‘That this testimonial of our 
esteem be published in the UNIVERSITY 
Cynic and that a copy of these resolu- 
tions be sent to the bereaved family. 

For the Class: 


R. B. SKINNER, 
L. W. THOMAS, 
H. H. JOHNSON. 
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“Ts not the Newspaper an Educa- 
tional Force ?’’ 


“Ts it not in fact a sort of university 
of general knowledge?” 

Julian Hawthorne answers this ques- 
tion in the February Critic by saying that 
if we catechise a graduate of this univer- 
sity, the result is not reassuring. We 
quote a passage from his article, as being 
of special value to college students. Mr. 
Hawthorne is a son of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, and one of the editors of the New 
York American, 

“The area of his available information 
is, indeed, unrestricted; but he is also free 
to select from it only what he fancies, and 
these are items which tend to inflame, 
rather than to dissipate, his provincialism 
and prejudices. Finding, too, so many 
things apparently incompatible, offered 
for his belief, he ends by drifting into 
skepticism; while his sympathies are 
bankrupted by the very multitude of the 
appeals to them. -Thus he acquires an 
indifferentism which is rather that of im- 
potence than of philosophy; for the indif- 
ference of the philosopher is due either to 
faith in a state of being purer than the 
earthly, or else to a noble superiority to 
destiny; whereas the mind of the news- 
paper graduate has simply lost virility. 
Instead of mastery of marshalled truths, 
he exhibits a dim agglomeration of half- 
remembered or misremembered facts; and 
because the things he cares to read in 
his newspaper are few compared with 
those he skips, he has lost the faculty of 
fixing his full attention upon. anything. 
His moral stamina has been assailed by the 
endless procession of crimes and crimin- 
als that deploys before him, often in at- 
tractive guise; and as for ideals, he may 
choose between those of the stock ex- 
change and of State legislatures.” 

The clause we have italicised above, 
means, when translated: “He has become 
incapable of really vigorous and effective 
intellectual effort.” 

To the above contribution we venture 
to add, because it seems so good and ap- 


propriate, a quotation from a Commence- 
ment Address given by Dean Briggs at 
Wellesley College: 

There is much wisdom in that observa- 
tion of Thoreau’s: ‘If we read of one 
man robbed, or murdered, or killed by 
accident, or one house burned, or one 
vessel wrecked, or one steamboat blown 
up, or one cow run over on the Western 
railroad, or one mad dog killed, or one lot 
of grasshoppers in the winter—we never 
need read of another One is enough. 
If you are acquainted with the principle, 
what do you care for a myriad instances 
and applications?” 

“To read well,’ says the same philos- — 
opher, “that is, to read true books in a 
true spirit, is a noble exercise and one 
that will task the reader more than any ~ 
exercise which the customs of the day 
esteem. It requires a training such as 
the athletes underwent.’ Keep in train- 
ing; read daily 1f you can—and you near- 
ly always can—a little of “the best that 
has been known and thought in the 
world” | 

As some one has said, adapting the 
Scripture, “Keep the windows open tow- — 
ard Jerusalem.” Learn some things by 
heart for dark and wakeful hours, and see — 
how the poetry reveals itself more and ~ 
more clearly, till the obscure is full of © 
meaning and the great and high and sim-— 
ple has increased its own meaning ten-— 
fold. What are murder and millinery? 
to such reading as this? . 


Cynic Verse. 
THE INDIAN TROOPER. 


Done am I with strife and conflict, 
With service under Afghan skies; 
Wearied fighting with the heathen, 
My heart for home and England cries. 


Nevermore through bloody Khyber, 
Or over burning deserts wide, 

Never in the battle’s thunder, 
Shall I again my charger ride. 


Shall not draw my sabre ever, 
Nor feel the flying bullet’s breath; 
Shall not suffer thirst and hunger, 
Nor laugh to see the face of death, 
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Shall not in my tent lie restless, 
Encamped beneath the midnight stars, 
Dreaming of the home forsaken 
; That I might follow War-god Mars. 


Mustered out and bound for England! 
Up with the anchor and away! 
Homeward, homeward, I am sailing, 
To England in the bloom of May! 


Sinks the coast of British India 
Below the far horizon gray; 
Fare thee well, O Tropic Empire! 
Farewell forever and a day! 


- From thy darkness, Land of Wonder, 
Thy haunts of terror, I am free; 
I trust thee not, I nothing owe, 
And never shall return to thee. 


I have bid adieu to Asia, 
j And from the deck I watch the sea, 
Thinking of my home in England, 
Where waits my blue-eyed girl for me. 


Comes at last her soldier lover, 
To claim his queen and be her king, 
For I’m sailing, sailing Westward, 
To meet her in the English Spring. 
ELH S: 


Rake Walk. 


The annual Kake Walk, which was 
given by the students in the Gymnasium 
on the evening of Thursday, February 22, 
Was pronounced without reserve to be 
the best yet. 

First came the grand march, in which 
some eighty students fantastically dress- 
ed, took part. The first specialty was en- 
titled ‘Plantation Mellow-dies, as inter- 
preted by cotton pickers from the Green 
Mountain State.” It consisted of darky 
songs by a group of negroes before a 
cabin and was well received. Next came 
an analysis of Burlington’s water supply 
by Buster Brown and his dog, Tige. 
Things grewsome and noxious were re- 
vealed by Buster’s analysis; and he and 
Tige concluded that while Lake Cham- 
plain may be good to look at it is not fit 
to drink. 

Following this came the prize winning 


Specialty given by the Alpha Tau Omega 


Fraternity. It was entitled ‘The Rooster- 
thef-Shortworth wedding, in three scenes 


as presented by the Blackville Social 
Club.” The immortal Teddy, with his big 
stick, his smile and his “de-lighted!’’ ac- 
companied by the United States Sub- 
marine Band, first entered. ‘Then came 
the receiving of a number of gifts on be- 
half of the bridal pair. The presentation 
speeches included many local hits and 
were exceedingly amusing. After the 
entrance of the bridal party and_ the 
performance of a ceremony by which the 
bridal couple were duly united in the 
“sacred bonds of alimony,’ Mr. and Mrs. 
Shortworth entered their automobile 
and took a wedding trip around the 
hall, while Teddy rode his broncho and 
fired bullets into the air. This act was 
one of the most clever and difficult, as 
well as the most up-to-date and amusing 
ever given in the gymnasium and well 
deserved the prize: Then followed 
‘‘Shakespere’s mellow-dram,” which re- 
ceived honorable mention. This was a 
burlesque of Been Greet’s presentation of 
the Merchant of Venice, and _ besides 
amusing local hits contained many ex- 
ceedingly clever lines. An old fashioned 
Portland Fancy next held the floor and 
the specialties were concluded with a 
clever representation of a flying machine. 

But two couples walked for the cake. 
The first couple was Provost, a medic, 
and Simpson; the second Woodman and 
Shanley. The latter were awarded the 
cake. 

After the Walk dancing was enjoyed 
by a large number until twelve o’clock. 
Music was furnished by Sherman’s Mili- 
tary Band. The judges were Joseph Auld, 
E, A’ Brodie, C. L. Woodbury, Gen W. 
W. Henry and J. L. Southwick. 

The seating capacity of the Gym- 
nasium was taxed to the utmost. The 
Walk was a success in every respect, and 
much credit is due to the committee in 
charge. This committee consisted of 
Whipple ’06, chairman; Burrowes ’06, 
Miner, medic, ’06, Holcomb ’o07, Sudler 
07, Parker, medic, ’07, Bartholomew ’o8, 
Burke ’08, and Lawton ’og. 
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Hlumni Notes. 


(Contributions are essential to the success of 
this department.) 


59. HE. C. Bass, who was recently 
appointed Endowment Agent for the 
University, expects to relinquish the work 
of his present pastorate about the middle 
of March. He will then make Burlington 
his headquarters and become active in his 
new work. 

"76. Senator Henry W. Hill, of Buf- 
falo, has done some notable work during 
the present session of the New York Leg- 
islature. He is the author of a set of 
resolutions addressed to Congress regard- 
ing the coast trade, and of resolutions 
commending the work of the Congres- 
sional Merchant Marine Commission. He 
is the author, also, of an important act 
providing for the issue of ninety-nine 
million dollars’ worth of State bonds, the 
money to be expended in improving the 
Erie, Oswego and Champlain canals. The 


Champlain canal was included in the orig-- 


inal canal bill through Senator Hill's in- 
fluence, so that the city of Burlington 
owes a debt of gratitude, at least, to him 
for his excellent work. 

°93. William Hazen was married to 
Florence Edith Hartt on Dec. 20, 1905, 
at Ahmednagar, India. Both the bride 
and groom are missionaries of the Amer- 
ican Board of Congregational Missions. 
Mr. Hazen has been stationed at Shola- 
pur, India, since 1900. He is a son of 
Rev. A. H. Hazen, class of 1855. 

‘99. The funeral of Geo. D. Osgood 
was held Feb. 17th from his former home 
in Montpelier. Mr. Osgood was a gradu- 
ate of the Classical Department of the 
University of Vermont in the class of 
*99. While in college he held many 
student offices, was a member of the 
Sigmu Nu Fraternity, and upon his 
graduation was elected to Phi Beta 
Kappa. For several years Mr. Osgood 
has been a government teacher in the 
Philippines, and it was there that he con- 
tracted the climatic disease which caused 
his death. 


oo. Lieut. Royden Beebe of the 29th 
infantry was recently married at Salt 
Lake City to Miss Sara Reid Park. Lieut. 
Beebe entered the University from Bur- 
lington and has many friends here. After 
graduation he was appointed lieutenant 
in the army and since his return from the 
Philippines, where he served two years, 
he has been stationed at Fort Douglas, ~ 
Utah. 

o1. Lieut. Howard R. Smalley, accom- 
panied by his mother, has arrived at San 
Francisco from the Philippines, where he 
has been stationed. Lieut. Smalley is 
with the 2nd cavalry and will be sta-~ 
tioned at Fort Assinniboine, Mont. | 

Ex-’95. Walter J. Bigelow has been 
nominated by the Republicans for mayor 
of Burlington. 

Ex-06. ‘The members of the class of 
1906 were deeply grieved to learn of the 
death of one of their classmates, Ray- 
mond E. Noyes, at his home in Tun- 
bridge, Feb. 5th. Mr. Noyes was taken 
ill about a year ago with typhoid fever 
and was obliged to give up his college 
work. He intended to return to college 
this semester, but suffered an attack of 
the grip which caused his death. Mr. 
Noyes was in his junior year when he left 
college. He was treasurer of his class 
and sang second tenor both in the chapel 
choir and the glee club. He also held in 
succession the offices of sergeant, first’ 
lieutenant and captain in the military bat 
talion. He was a thorough student and 
stood high in his work. 


Eastern Rew York Alumni. 


The Eastern New York Alumni As 
sociation mbet at Redmond’s in Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., for their second annual ban: 
quet. Thirty-one members were pres 
ent. Pres. Buckham, who was on his way 
to attend a meeting of alumni at New 
York and another at Boston, stopped o off 
at Schenectady. The banquet was a de- 
cided success. The following officers wert 
elected: President, G. B. Spaulding, D 
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D., of Syracuse; Vice-President, Dr. C. 
E. Carruth, 80, Cohoes; Secretary, H. 
P. Hudson, ’o2, Schenectady; Executive 
Committee, G. S. Leavenworth, ’85, of 
Troy, and Rev. J. L. Fort, ’00, of Albany. 

Rey. J. L. Fort was toastmaster and 
first called upon President Buckham, who 
talked to the men about the college and 
its prospects. The other toasts follow: 
“The Endowment Fund,’ Rev. K. A. 
ee 50, Providence, R. I.; “High Po- 
tentials,’ Fred B. Wright, ’os5, Schenec- 
tady; “Two Kinds of Doctors,’ M. E. 
Varney, M. D., ’89, Saratoga; “Vermont 
Engineers,” Prof.William H. Freedman; 
Medes, VIG, B. Hall, M. D., ’95, 
Schenectady ; “University Life in Foreign 
Countries,’ Senator Henry W. Hill, ’76, 
Buffalo; ‘The Electrical Department,” 
meee clement, 04, Burlington,  Vt.; 
“ Athletics,’ H. B. Oatley, ’oo, Schenec- 
tady. 

Among those present were the follow- 
ing: G. S. Leavenworth and Dr. 8S. W. 
scott, Troy; D. C. Wedgworth, Syra- 
See, Rev. B. C. Bass, Providence, R. I.; 
Senator Henry W. Hill, Buffalo; Dr. W. 
fe. Hall) Schenectady; Dr. L. J. Sher- 
man, Ballston; Rev. John Lowe Fort, 
Jr., Albany; Dr. M. FE. Varney, Saratoga ; 
E. S. Billings, Schenectady; E. H. Mer- 
miew, Burlineton, Vt.; M. C. Lane, 
Sain oiraiord, Vt.; H. B. Oatley, F. J. 
Park and D. A. Young, Schenectady; 
meeaties)©, Patnham, Buffalo; FE. T. 
Shaw, Manchester, Vt.; Henry C. Clem- 
Saeeay td, Ovitt, Burlington; Dr. C. E. 
Carruth, Cohoes; L. J. Mack, Albany; 
See, vay, Dr. J. H. Collins, W. H. 
Tenney, J. M. Downer, A. FE. Pope, F. 
B, Wright, 1. M. Wiley and H. P. Hud- 
son, Schenectady. 


Rew York Alumni Dinner. 


The fourteenth annual dinner of the 
New York Alumni Association of the 
University of Vermont was held at the 
Graduates’ Club, 111 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City, on the evening of Feb. 16th. 


In point of numbers and enthusiasm it 
was one of the most successful dinners 
yet held by the New York Alumni. The 
Faculty was represented by President M. 
H. Buckham and (Drs. H. C. Tinkham 
and J. Henry Jackson of the Medical De- 
partment. Dr, George W. Roberts, pres- 
ident of the New York Alumni, presided 
and acted as toastmaster, introducing the 
speakers in a most felicitous manner. 
President Buckham was the first speaker 
called upon and was greeted with much 
enthusiasm. In the course of his re- 
marks he traced the growth and develop- 
ment of the University, and his announce- 
ment of the recent purchase of the Allen 
property as a site for Morrill Hall was 
welcomed with great applause. President 
Buckham touched upon the situation in 
intercollegiate football, and closed by re- 
ferring to the recent disclosures of public 
corruption and graft, warning the alumni 
against the danger of skepticism and pes- 
simism resulting therefrom and setting 
forth the optimistic side of the situation. 
Rev. Edward C. Bass, who has recently 
been chosen financial agent of the Uni- 
versity, was next called upon and gave a 
terse and interesting report of the pres- 
ent status of the endowment fund, and 
briefly outlined his plans in furtherance 
of that project. Dr. J. Henry Jackson 
spoke of the growth of the University, 
and particularly of the Medical Depart- 
ment, culminating in the erection of the 
new medical building. In this connection 
he paid a warm tribute to the untiring 
efforts and labors of the Dean of the 
Medical Department, Dr. H. C. Tinkham. 
Professor John Dewey and _ Professor 
James R. Wheeler, both now of Columbia 
University, and Daniel L. Cady, were 
also called upon and spoke briefly. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, R. D. Bene- 
dict; First Vice-President, Dr. J. H. 
Woodward; Second Vice-President, E. 
Ernest Albee; Secretary and Treasurer, J. 
S. Wright, Jr.; Executive Committee, W. 
Geetlanders, Chairman, A. ©.- Crombie, 
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S. F. Weston, H. O. Wheeler, Jr., and 
the secretary. 

The following were present: 

President Buckham, FE. C. Bass, Dr. 
J. Henry Jackson, Dr. H. C. Tinkham, 
Dri Ga WedRoberts 87, Ro J. Ross. ’95, 
Jes Wiiehyiyrio3s We). Sayward ’97, 
Harlow Hyde, ex-’97, J. L. Davis ’97, G. 
C. Hubbard ’98, C. C. Farnham ’86, 5. H. 
Bishop -’96, R. Ll. Hayes ’86, C. E. Lamb 
93, W. P. Kingsley (not an alumnus), R. 
D. Benedict ’48, P. M. Corry ’o1, E. N. 
McCall) ’o1,2:H. Os Wheeler, Jr. ’04, 
Fredk. Billings ’90, G. E. Sawyer ’83, C. 
S. Brownell ’04, J. R. Wheeler 80, Hora- 
tie Loomis 476, ebbiih: (Gilick)/03,)). Ek 
Woodward ’82, J. M. Evans ’93, A. D. 
Welsh oz, G, I. Deavitt, F. E. Beckley 
05, Henry Wallace ’03, A. C. Crombie 
94, T. E. Hazen ’97, W. J. Dodge ’o03, G. 
W. Alger, Dr. E. M. Alger ’90, W. C. 

Flanders ’90, FE. EK. Allbee ’89, Dr. C. W. 
Gardiner 791, W. B: Leavens 98, E. J. 
Armstrong 04,1 CG. WW. eBaker)’86,); GH. 
DeW. Giddings ’96, F. N. Lewis ’79, C. 
Bb. Brownell ’99, John Dewey ’79, M. A. 
Flowe ’go, Ira O. Miller ’48, D. P. Kings- 
ley 81, J. ©. Torrey 798, H. G. Hicks ’os, 
A. H. Valiquette ’03, Murray Bourne ’o03, 
fivaleerdams ogni s Cady)’ 86, 1. S: 
Carpenter ’04, F. A. Holbrook ’93, H. W. 
Clark ’97. 


Ziass Roster. 


The class of 1905 is preparing for pub- 
lication a Class Roster. Any informa- 
tion concerning persons at any time mem- 
bers of the class would be gratefully re- 
ceived if sent to Ernest Worthen, room 
53-54, Fuller Building, 317 Main St., 
Springfield, Mass. 


Uespers. 

The vesper service of Wednesday, Feb. 
14th, was addressed by the Rev. G. Y. 
Bliss, who gave an able address upon the 
meaning and worth of vocation. He said 
in part as follows: 
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We do not appreciate the real value 
of life, the powers of mind and heart and 
body with which they have been endow- 
ed, unless they regard life as an oppor- 
tunity for labor and see running through 
life a real purpose which must be sub- 
served by each one. 

And what is that purpose? In one 
sphere and another we see the vast im- 
portance of the apparently insignificant. 
If there is a purpose in all the elements 
of nature surely there is a purpose un- 
derlying the activities of human life. 

If there is a purpose in life, then sure- 
ly there is a vocation for the fulfilment 
of that purpose, not solely to the man 


-in the Christian ministry, but just as sure- 


ly to the day laborer or the stele 
man. 

Such a sense of vocation gives a whole- 
some earnestness to life wherever it may 
be lived. It will save us from discourage- 
ment. When matched against men who 
seem more able and better equipped than 
ourselves, we will not measure our use- 
fulness in life by comparison with 
others. Whatever be our position we 
should have a feeling that, called to it, we 
are contributing by our fulfiling of that 
position something that is necessary. 

Realization of vocation, also, should 
save us from some of the dangers of 
modern life, the greatest of which is the 
temptation to work simply for material 
rewards. Finally this idea of vocation 
will dignify our position in life. God is 


choosing us for some particular part in 


life. We think the matter lies with us, 
but it lies with Him. 
of true service and unselfish labor appeals 
more to young people now than formerly. 


It offers opportunity for advancement for 


both God and man. 
There is a great purpose in life. 


We 


shall be able, as time goes on, to see more 


and more what it is. We are surely b 
called now, to serve in some way tl 
purpose, to fulfil the great design God a 
for mankind. 


I feel that the ideaaaa 


a“ 
MI 
‘ 
_. 


= 
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Hi Sonnet to George P. Marsh. 


The following sonnet to George P. 
Marsh is by Mr. Harry S$. Koopman, 
formerly cataloguer of the Billings Li- 
brary. It is taken from “At the Gates 
of the Century,’ a recent volume of 
poetry previously mentioned in THE 
CynIc. 

At length I lay my weary pen aside, 

Which now has traced out all the tangled 

maze, 

The labyrinth of speech and thought, whose 
: ways, 

To me so sore, to him were smooth and wide, 
And rich with prospects unto most denied; 

To him, the scholar, crowned with HBurope’s 

praise, 

From Hecla unto Etna’s answering blaze, 
Who loved all books, but Nature’s deepliest 

eyed. 
He sat with kings, greater in all but name. 

An uncrowned sovereign from the kingless 

West, 
To triflers cold, how warm to the oppressed! 
And when amid the Etrurian bowers death 
came 
To round his eighty years of love and fame, 
Not Vallombrosa bore so calm a breast. 


Morrill Hall. 


After protracted negotiations the Uni- 
versity has acquired from John J. Allen 
the entire Allen homestead consisting of 
about 20 acres and the residence so long 
occupied by Charles E,, Allen and before 
him by his father, Joseph D. Allen. 

The purchase of this property which 
has a frontage of about 250 feet on Uni- 
versity place and which extends in an 
easterly direction to the experiment farm, 
places the University in the possession of 
the entire tract of land bounded by Main 
street, South Prospect street, Colchester 
avenue and extending east to the grounds 
of the Mary Fletcher Hospital and the ex- 
periment station and will enable the in- 
stitution to make a number of desired im- 
provements in the future in addition to 
the erection of Morrill hall. 

It is proposed to remove the residence 
and to erect the agricultural building 
somewhat back from University place 
and the site next south from the old uni- 
versity building may be reserved for the 


erectioo of a chapel or some other col- 
lege structure, 

Morrill hall will probably be go-feet by 
6o-feet and at least three stories in 
height besides the basement. It will 
probably be constructed of brick with 
stone basement and trimmings. The work 
upon the structure will be pushed as rapid- 
ly as possible and it is hoped to have the 
building ready for the opening of the fall 
term of the next academic year 


With Scissors and Pen. 


“At last the Sultan has yielded and a 
concession has been granted for electric 
lights in Jerusalem and for lines of trolley 
cars through that city and from it to 
Bethlehem, Bethany and probably Jer1- 
cho,.’’—Daily Paper,. 


Irresistible is the march of modern im- 
provements. ‘The sacred precints of the 
Mill have been invaded by electric lights. 
In the near future a sidewalk will extend 
from the Mill to the head of College 
street, the Library and probably Converse 
hall. 


“Tf Latin and Greek train the mind, so 
do German and French and science. Why, 
then, the persistence of the Latin and 
Greek cult? Any good reason? Any 
other, of course, than the snobbishness of 
feeling that, with a little back number 
Middle Age culture, one can make a self- 
made man fancy that he is in the presence 
of a superior ?’—Saturday Evening Post. 


Tis sad that we have been subject to so 
deplorable a delusion. Forthwith, the 
“humanities” will be relegated to the 
scrap heap of antiquated and unprofitable 
knowledge, while we bow with due vener- 
ation before that modern paragon “the 
self-made man.” 

How fortunate, too, that the paper 
which sets us aright should be the one 
of its kind most read among college 
men. 


“The height of the atmosphere has been 
determined by Prof. T. J. J. See of 
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Washington to be 131 miles.”—Lterary 
Digest. 


Since Professor See can calculate to so 
great a height he might come this way 
and try to determinate the price of real 
estate: 


Sophomore Bop. 


The class of 1908 gave its Sophomore 
Hop at the Masonic Temple on Friday 
evening, February 16. Dancing was en- 
joyed by about 35 couples. Music was 
furnished by Riker’s orchestra. The hall 
was decorated with college and class ban- 
ners, the class colors being green and 
grey. The reception committee was Prof. 
and Mrs. S. E. Bassett and Prof. and 
Mrs. R. M. Warfield. The committee in 
charge of the arrangements consisted of 
Riford R. Tuttle of Rutland, James 5. 
Bixby of Minneapolis, Minn., Raymond 
A. Spencer of Wilder, Henry Brownell, 
Miss Florence Votey and Miss Helen 
Barker of this city. 


Locals. 


G. F. Reed spent a few days in Mont- 
real recently. 


R. H. Smith and FE. H. Mason were in 
Montpelier, February 17th. 


Base ball practice was begun in the 
Cage last Monday. 


The Glee Club is rehearsing diligently 
for the concert to be given during Junior 


Week. 


Prof. Hills was in Johnson recently on 
business in connection with the State 
Board of Agriculture. 


The Boulder Society held a meeting on 
the evening of February 12 and discussed 
various phases and problems of college 
life. 


The Junior Week Committee met 
Thursday, February 15th, and determined 


upon the week beginning April 29th as 
the one to be observed as Junior Week. 


The disastrous fire in Rutland on the 
morning of the 18th, destroyed the en- 
gravings and copy for the 1907 Ariel, be- 
sides that portion of the book which had 
already been printed. 


Prof. L. R. Jones read a paper at the 
recent meeting of the University Re- 
search Club in the Medical College 
building upon the subject, “The Role of 
Enzymes in Relation to Plant Path- 
ology.” 


Miss Bernice M. Hall of White River 
Junction, Miss Mary E,. Durfee of White 
Creek, N. Y., and Miss Alice C. McIntyre 
of Randolph attended a convention of 
the Y. W. C. ‘A. in Lowell, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 16-18. | 


The January number of the University 
of Vermont Bulletin is devoted to the 
department of - Engineering. It con- 
tains descriptions of the courses in that 
department, illustrations of the exterior 
and interior of the college buildings, and 
a complete roster of the engineering 
graduates. 


At a meeting of the University Musi- 
cal Clubs, held Monday, February 12, the 
resignation of R. F. Perry as business 
manager was accepted, and D. F. Wood- 
man was elected to fill the vacancy. It 
is planned to have.a concert during Junior 
Week. Arrangements are being made for 
a concert early in May. 


The Mechanical Club, at a meeting 7 


held Thursday, January 25th, elected the 
following officers: President, G. F. 
Gast ’06, vice-president, O. M. Sudler. 
’o7, secretary and treasurer, R. H. Smith 
’o7. The following executive commit- 
tee was also elected: N. D. Hulett ’06, 
chairman, R. R. Adams ’08, and W. M. 
Bagley ’oo. 


The Electrical Engineering Society 
held a business meeting, Wednesday, 
January 24th and elected the following 
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officers: President, EF. H. Merrihew ’06, 
vice-president, R. L. Sanford ’o7, secre- 
Mme, EF. Reed 07, treasurer, R. E. 
Wright ’07. An executive committee 
was elected as follows: M. C. Lane ’06, 
chairman, G. H. Bailey ’o7, and F. E. 
Collison ’o8. 


ne 


YY. m. @. Hi. Notes. 


The Rev. F. D. Penney of the Baptist 
Church spoke at the meeting of the As- 
sociation Sunday, February 18th. ‘The 
meeting on February 25 will be addressed 
by Professor Emerson. 

Owing to the fact that the number of 
delegates to the Nashville convention had 
to be limited, the local delegation has 
been cut down to seven members as fol- 
lows: Miss Helen R Barton, Miss Jen- 
nie B. Menut, Charles C. Wilson, Jacob 
J. Ross, Arthur A. Mandigo, George F. 
Reed and Frederick V. Rand. ‘The dele- 
gation will start on the noon train Feb- 
ruary 26. 


Smoker. 


The second Smoker of the year was 
held in the Gymnasium Monday evening, 
February 19th. The meeting was in 
charge of President Perry of the Senior 
Class and a varied programme was en- 
joyed. Speeches were made by Manager 
Wood of the base ball team, Dr. C. H. 
Beecher, and the manager of the basket 
ball team, C. F. Black. Paul Burrows 
spoke concerning the coming Kake Walk. 
The meeting closed with the singing of 
college songs. 


Che Marsh Busts in the Billings 
Library. 


From the Free Press of Jan. 24. 

The marble bust of the Hon. George 
P. Marsh, which has been for ten years 
an ornament of the Marsh room in the 
Billings Library—though never fittingly 
placed in the room until now—was the 
gift of Mrs. Marsh. It is the work of 


Preston Powers, son of Hiram Powers, 
the famous American sculptor, and was 
taken in one of the later years of Mr. 
Marsh’s life. For the following facts in 
relation to the bust of Mr. Marsh we 
are indebted to the Rev. Edward Hun- 
gerford: 

To the Editor of the Free Press: 

Mrs. George P. Marsh gave, in her 
will, the bust of herself, by Hiram Pow- 
ers, to Mrs. Silas R. Mills, of North- 
ampton, Mass., who, as Caroline Marsh 
Hungerford, was her namesake, the 
maiden name of Mrs. Marsh having been 
Caroline Crane. 

Later, however, Mrs. Marsh added to 

her will the suggestion that if Mrs. Mills 
be disposed to donate the bust to the 
University of Vermont, as a companion 
to that of her husband, George P. Marsh, 
another piece of statuary might go to 
Mrs. Mills. The matter was thus left to 
the discretion of Mrs. Mills, who offered 
to make the donation, provided that suit- 
able pedestals for both pieces of statu- 
ary should be furnished by the univer- 
sity. 
The likeness of Mrs. Marsh as repro- 
duced by Powers, is very satisfactory to 
Mrs. Hungerford, whose acquaintance 
with her was intimate. 


EDWARD HUNGERFORD. 


Burlington, Vt., Jan. 24th, 1906. 

Preston Powers also made a bust of 
Sen. Justin S. Morrill which is in Wash- 
ington. 
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Editorials. 


AT this time, when Arie] matters are 
under consideration, it seems well to look 
into the customary method of manage- 
ment of the Aviel. 

The custom now is for the manager to 
handle the book personally, as if in no 
relation to the class or college. He signs 
all bonds and contracts, agreeing to stand 
any loss, and maintaining the right to 
any profits on the book. 

Let it be understood at the outset that 
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as this is the established and heretofore 


approved method, no fault is found with 
The fault 

We will 
deal here merely with the line of action 


any manager, past or present. 
is with the system, not the men. 


necessarily pursued by the most honest 
manager and will do no more than men- 
tion the temptations offered to a dishonest 
manager. 

The recent blow to the 1907 Ariel has 
shown how unfair it would be to expect 
a manager to make good a loss to the 
Ariel. 
impossible to presume that a manager 
should do this. 
him and a method which puts such a re- 


In fact we see that it would be 
It is wrong to expect it of 


sponsibility upon him is a wrong method. 
But, if the manager does not expect to 
make good a loss, what possible claim can 
he have to the profits? The whole system 
is wrong, as we will try to show. 

In the first place, the whole scheme of 
mixing personal interests and college in- 
terests is utterly wrong. When a man is 
undertaking anything for his college, his 
personal interests should and must be ab- 
solutely identified with his college inter- 
ests. ‘he moment he puts his personal 
interests in the foreground, the college 
interests are bound to suffer. 

Our athletic managers get no pecuniary 
returns from their labors, and yet do 
their best for the college. 
the manager of the Ariel have to be prom- 
ised the profit on his work so that he will 


be sure to do his best? Isn’t this putting 


Why should 
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a. money value on college loyalty and self- 
respect ? 

As it is now, the Ariel manager taxes 
the class for $200.00 which goes toward 
the publication of the book. For this the 
It is 
a well-known fact that every Ariel man- 
ager makes from $100.00 to $200.00 on 
What right has the manager 


class receives no adequate return. 


his book. 
to take $200.00 out of the class and put 
$100.00 or one cent of it into his own 
pocket ? 

To sum up, the present system of man- 
aging the Ariel is wrong because: By it 
college interests are apt to suffer at the 
hands of personal interests ; by it a pecunt- 
ary value is put on work done for the 
college; all other officers work for the 
college without reward, and it is unfair 
that the Ariel manager be an exception 
to the rule; by it the manager begins by 
taking $200.00 out of the class, and ends 
by putting $100.00 into his pocket. 

Why not treat 
the. Ariel managership just as any other 


Now, as to a remedy. 


college office? The class should choose an 
honest, hustling fellow and put the whole 
matter in his hands with the understand- 
ing that he is merely acting for the class 
and that, therefore, the class is backing 
him. He need have no hesitation in 
signing the bonds with the publishers, 
because the Arie’ always makes money, 
and the class cares enough about the book 
to make good any loss. 
the Ariel tax at the beginning of the year 
and so has a large interest in the book. 
The class should get the profits and the 
class should pay any loss, just as is the 
case in every other class or college office, 
where financial risk is involved. At the 


The class pays 
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proper time, also, an auditing committee 
should be appointed by the class to audit 
the manager’s accounts and turn the sur- 
plus into the class treasury. 

We repeat in closing that neither past 
nor present managers deserve the slightest 


censure for managing their Ariels accord-_ 
ing to the old system, for that has here- 


tofore been believed to be the best and 
only one. 
herein expressed will meet with approval, 


We hope that the suggestions © 


and that subsequent classes will profit by . 


them. 


FEF, He: PEAsE. 


AT present there is some discussion in 


the Medical Department concerning the 


advisability of voting an athletic tax to 
help support the baseball team. For the 
past several years we have furnished as 
many players, at least, as the Academical 
Department, but as regards financial sup- 
port we have done but little. ‘To be sure, 
the medical students in large numbers at- 
tend the games, and in this way give 
financial support to the team; but it would 
be greatly to the advantage of the man- 
agement to know what support could be 
counted on before the beginning of the 


season. It is hoped that the medical stu- 


dents will vote a tax of $2.50 for the 


will receive a ticket to all home games. 
We have the same pride in the ball team 
that the Academical Department has and 


should certainly be willing to bear our 


= 


share of its support. 


L. P. S., Med. ’06. 


; 
; 


BECAUSE of its timely interest, the 
CYNIC gives in another column the Bos: 


| 
| 


support of baseball, and in return each 
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ton Hlerald’s report of the speech made 
by W. T. Reid, the Harvard coach, at 
the recent Vermont Alumni banquet in 
Boston. 


The dearth of basketball games this 


winter has forced upon us a recognition 


of the distinctive place which the home 
games have come to hold in our college 
life. Their absence is a loss which should 
be remedied if possible another year. 


Roadside Calendars. 


A, Vermont roadside offers to the pas- 
ser-by sure signs of the march of the sea- 
sons. As the flowers blossom or fade, as 
the leaves of the trees burst forth or fall, 
as the little brooks sing or are silent be- 
cause of their covering of ice, one knows 
that these happenings are either the her- 
alds of one season or the death-watches 
of another. With beautiful symbols, the 


life along the highway records the passage 


of time. 

When warm March winds have left 
pastures and meadows bare, there still are 
seen, beside the fences, low masses of 
honey-combed snow. Before the last of 
these white fence borders of the field and 
roadside have disappeared, the willows 
begin to blossom. ‘Their downy buds are 
a welcome sight to every one, and the 
children gather large branches that grow 
on the low brook side bushes. ‘The water 
babbles to itself, freed by the gently loos- 
ing fingers of the sun. A little later the 


blossoms of the shad bushes burst forth 


and make pure white clouds which vie in 
purity with the distant ones in the blue 
sky above. On early April days the he- 
patica blossoms lie close to the earth. They 
are true prophets of the spring. Whole 
fence corners are filled with blood-root 
stars. ‘They come in a day and are gone 
as quickly. Where limestone rocks crop 
out, the saxifrages show their tiny white 
flowers above the winter-stained mosses. 
The bluets spread pale azure robes over 
the mountain pastures, and throw the rem- 
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nants over the roadside fences. ‘The little 
ferns gently rear their curled fronds and 
as gently unroll them. 

The days pass on,the sun moves farther 
north, the blossoms which, a few days 
ago, were gladly welcomed, are now al- 
lowed to pass with little regret and new 
ones are gladly discovered. ‘They bring 
with them the unwritten law that tells of 
their being the chroniclers of the passing. 
springtime. 

The days have come when the sun 
stands overhead. On sparsely grassed 
knolls of the roadside, the children find 
the first ripe strawberries of the year. 
Later, in brambly thickets they eagerly 
pick the raspberries and blackberries. The 
delicate Queen Anne’s lace spreads fairy 
parasols here. On partially clouded days 
the blue blossoms of the chicory adorn 
their ugly stalks. At evening time the 
primrose opens its pale petals, and invites 
night wandering insects. When a heavy 
rain has fallen and the sun next day comes 
out, numerous crowds of yellow butter- 
flies, flutter from one muddy hollow of the 
road to another. Ewen in early July, 
stalks of golden-rod appear here and there 
along the wayside. ‘They bear witness of 
the approach of fall, and the tardier asters 
corroborate the other’s testimony. 

Gradually the summer’s wealth of 
growth gives place to the autumn’s wealth 
of color. Over the stump fences the 
wood-bine, once green, now rambles in 
scarlet finery. The wild grape-vines have 
purple harvests for the birds. The white 
clematis seeds rest lightly on the vines 
whose withered leaves are falling. The 
maple and poplar and birch and oak are 
mingling their reds, yellows and browns 
along woodland roads. The slender witch- 
hazel flowers hang tiny silken banners in 
the October wind. But cold rains and 
eusts soon strip the trees of their bright 
leaves. One knows that fall is fast turn- 
ing to winter. 

The brooks are cased again in ice. The 
first snow comes, whitening the road-way, 
then gently folding pure white coverlids 
about the grasses and plants. When other 
snows have fallen, the traveller sees only 
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bare trees and bushes, whose branches 
bear heaped ridges of white. Rising 
above the snowy covered ground, tall 
grasses and heads of golden-rod stand 
brown and deserted. ‘The seed balls of 
Queen Anne’s lace are tossed by fierce 
winds across the crusted snow to lodge at 
length in some distant fence corner. 
Tracks of little animals cross the road, 
and perhaps one sees a wary fox driven to 
the highway by pursuing hounds. ‘The 
nuthatches and chicadees are quiet little 
wayfarers. 

The months of snow and still white- 
ness pass on, and again the sun looks 
northward with warming glance. The ice 
and snow are melted, and again the pussy- 
willows bloom. So from year to year, 
the passer-by learns to read in the life of 
the roadside near him, the truest index to 
the passage of the seasons and the best 
calendar of the growing world. 

M. R. 


TIMES GONE BY 


How sadly sweet are pleasures past! 
Few things are real and fewer last, 
Yet all are stored in that treasury vast, 
Of times gone by. 


So when the present is full of care 
And tasks and troubles are hard to bear, 
I muse as I sit in my great arm chair 
Of times gone by. 


I think of those happy summer days, 
How I used to wander, and gaze and gaze. 
For I saw the world through a golden haze, 
In times gone by. 


‘ 
I call to mind those faces flown; 
The many friends whom I have known, 
For I never was weary or sad or alone,. 
In times gone by. 


I have wandered adown where the rivers creep, 

Through the broad green fields, and the ham- 
lets sleep - 

In a death-like calm, and the skies are deep 

In times gone by. : 


And oft, when my spirit is troubled and sore, 
I wander those early ways once more, 

And snatch a balm from the bounteous store, 
Of times gone by. 


And thus though my life may be weary and 
sad 
I can ever go back to the joys I have had, 
Can greet the old faces and laugh and be glad, 
In times gone by. 
S. 708. 


A Memento of President Sanders. 


The manifold activities and duties 
which President Sanders took upon him- 
self in connection with his work at the 
University have been a subject of frequent 
comment. He was a man who could 
teach six hours a day, conduct morning 
and evening prayers, preach two sermons 
a week, and give exact and scrupulous 
attention to every detail of college admin- 
istration. 

Among the college papers in the dust 
of the Treasurer’s archives is an inter- 
esting journal entitled “An account of the 
journey of Daniel C. Sanders on business 
concerning rents and College Lands.” It 
is written in President Sanders’ charac- 
teristic handwriting upon three sides of a 
folded sheet. of paper, now yellowed with 
age, and bears the date Jan. 23, 1807. 
Several extracts from the document fol- 
low : 

Jan’y 1, 1807. Set out on my journey. 
Thro Hinesburgh, Starkboro:;s Mires 
Bunker paid note=1.50—Rent—=17.00 by 
giving me his note—to be paid in Feb’y 
next in grain or cash. - - - Land good— 
Other College lands lie on mountains. 


Jan’y 5th. Randolph, Bethel.—Ains- 
worth and Cleaveland will pay well.—_ 
Absent. ‘Tilly Parker in prison—Tried 
to swear out.—Jo, Wallis had it last year. 
Refused to pay,—says he acts for T.. P. 
Dishonest—Jo. Wallis tried to sell to Wm. 
Chaplin—W. C. will take the lot. Best 
to lease to W. C.. Royalton, James 
Riggs paid his note—not worth anything 
—=1.50. H. Baker—Methodist—dishon- 
est—idle—‘‘not worth a cent.” Joel Schel- 
lenger paid me 10.00 on 2nd year’s rent— 
agrees to pay rest in Feb. when he moves 
his brother to Cumberland Head. 

Jan. 8. Jno, Whitley paid me 63.00— _ 
Has always had the, money on hand—_ 
was told he was not to go off his farm 
to pay—a Scotchman. | 

Jan. 9. Lands very valuable in Wash- 
ington—Turnpike will run through there — 
—Not best to lease them now. | 

Jan. 15. Danville. Ben. Gibbs’ lot 
deeded to widow Chamberlain—J. T. 
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Gibbs assigned to Nat. Eliot and Jo. Man- 
ser.—E. will pay in spring—says so. Dea- 
con Jona. Danforth on another lot, Gov- 
ernor’s, in dispute—a noble lot. 

Jan. 22. Hardwick. Most valuable 
lands indeed. Wrote letters to Elmore, 
Morristown and Eden. These are able— 

Jan. 23. Wolcut, Hidespark, Cam- 
bridge, Underhill, Jericho, Essex, Col- 
chester, and Burlington. 

In conclusion he says: ‘The lands 
leased are generally very valuable. Many 
lessees are become quite rich on the Col- 
lege lands, who have scarcely yet paid any 
rent. A great part of the land for a col- 
lege is leased lower than other public 
rights. Lessees do not own that they 
know to whom they ought to pay. They 
must not be told that the Corporation will 
go to their doors for pay. They must 
understand that it is expected at the day 
due. ‘The leases are better than notes of 
hand. If it were right, the Corporation 
would gain by entrance on all forfeited 
lands.”’ 

The next sentence contains a plain re- 
buke to the corporation or its officers: 
“Nothing but attention and duty are 
‘wanting in the board to secure a total 
payment of all dues in six months after 
payments became due.” [Other records 
show that the President’s salary was often 
greatly in arrears in consequence of the 
failure on the part of the board to collect 
the rents. | 

President Sanders’ journey took him 
southward to Bethel and on the eastward 
to Waterford. ‘The facilities for travel 
through Vermont were not great in 1807, 
and such a trip, made as it was in mid- 
winter, is a true and venerable witness 
to President Sanders’ devotion to the in- 


stitution for which he labored. 
He Be R: 


Prof. Fisher of economics and social 
science at Wesleyan has been elected 
Mayor of Middletown, Conn., by the 
laboring classes against the bitter oppo- 
sition of the business and professional 
men of the city. | 


| Alumni Notes. 
Contributions are essential to the suc- 
cess of this department. 


48. George Seymour Brush is report- 
ed to have died at his home in Montreal, 
on the evening of Friday, February 23rd. 
He was born in Vergennes, Vt., 13 Feb- 
ruary, 1827. His father was Capt. Geo. 
Brush, who commanded the Champlain, 
the second steamboat launched on our 
lake. His mother was Eliza Maria Sey- 
mour of Vergennes. His preparation for 
advanced studies was gained at Montreal 
under Archdeacon Scott. After gradtua- 
tion he read law with Andrew and George 
R. Robertson, graduates respectively of 
the years 1838 and ’39, and was admitted 
to the bar in 1852. From 1854 he was 
engaged with his father as an iron- 
founder and engine-builder. The Eagle 
Foundry of Montreal was established in 
1820; George Brush became a partner in 
1839, and in 1847 sole proprietor. The 
Burlington, and some other steamboats 
on Lake Champlain, received their engines 
from this establishment. In 1883 George 
S. Brush succeeded to the full control of 
the business. Mr. Brush was married 3 
October, 1854, to Fanny Maria Brewster 
of Montreal. The present writer can say 
nothing of his family. He was connected 
with the American Presbyterian Church 
of Montreal. 


85. The style of the law firm to which 
Charles W. Waterman, of Denver, Col., 
belongs, became on the first of March 
“Vaile & Waterman.” 


Med. ‘91. Dr. H. S. Sleeper, now of 
Lewiston, has been elected a member of 
the board of health of that city. 


*99. John A. Chase is connected with 
the Bridge Department of the Boston & 
Albany railroad. 

or. Carroll H. Drown is superintend- 
ent of schools at Walpole, N. H. 


’o1. Samuel S. Dennis, Jr., a graduate 
of Harvard Law School, 1904, is practic- 
ing law at 23 Court street, Boston, 
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’o2. I: L. Rich, who graduated from 
the Harvard Law School last commence- 
ment, is practicing law at 113 Devonshire 
street, Boston. 


03. C. R. Wilder is attached to the 
executive office of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford Railroad, with head- 
quarters at Boston. 


04) © iy Pierce isan, instructor jor 
mechanics at the University of Illinois. 


04. Lucius Jones, who has been en- 
gaged in work at the Experiment Farm 
during the winter, left recently for Bar- 
ker, Niagara County, N. Y., where he is 
employed in a large fruit orchard. 

Medios ranGs Garlavis «i uA Kegs 
nedy and A. V. Cooper are filling appoint- 
ments in the Massachusetts Epileptic Asy- 
lum at Palmer. 


Med. ’o5. J. M. Murphy was in town 
recently. | 

Med. ’05. 
recently. 


Hy Herrick was in. town 


Che New England Alumni Banquet. 


It was generally agreed by those who 
attended the fourteenth annual banquet of 
the New England Alumni Association of 
the University of Vermont, held at the 
Hotel Westminster in Boston, at which 
fifty alumni were present, that the meeting 
was the most profitable and interesting 
ever held there. 

The reunion had three interesting fea- 
tures. By far the most absorbing topic 
related to alumni represented on govern- 
ing boards, and all the speakers endorsed 
the principle of alumni representation. 
Then William T. Reid, Jr., coach of the 
Harvard football team, spoke on the foot- 
ball problem in a way that won the ap- 
proval of everyone. Lastly, but not least, 
President Buckham brought greetings 
from the University of Vermont. 

The trustee problem was _ presented 
from a general point of view by James P. 
Munroe, a member of the board of trust- 
ees of the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
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nology. Mr. Munroe showed how uni- 
versal the practice is in American colleges 
to allow the alumni to elect a certain pro- 
portion of the trustees. Huis speech was 
scholarly, was interspersed with good sto- 
ries and it was a fitting introduction to the 
subject. 

In introducing the subject, Dr. Davis 
R. Dewey, the president, and a member of 


the special committee having the problem — | 


of alumni representation in charge, spoke 


briefly but pointedly in favor of partici- 


pation by the alumni by ballot in the selec- 
tion of trustees for terms of years. 
There followed general discussion and 
the idea of alumni electing directly by bal- 
lot a certain proportion of the trustees 
of the University of Vermont was in- 
dorsed by the following alumni: Carroll 
W. Doten, ’95, George P. Anderson, ’96, 
Albert E. Lewis, ’97, Bert H: Hill, ’95, 
and Chas. A. Catlin, "72 >°Mrl Doten said 
the present arrangement could be im- 
proved upon and he believed that a great- 
er general interest in University affairs 
would follow. Mr. Anderson read some 
statistics compiled from authentic data 
relating to the method of electing trustees 
in the leading American universities and 
showed that the University of Vermont 
and Brown University are the two lead- 
ing exceptions to the rule that the alumni 
have direct participation. Mr. Anderson 


said that no fault could be found with — 


the present board or its personnel, but he 
believed if the alumni had a direct voice 
in their election it would awaken interest 
in the University and tend to stop a feel- 
ing of unrest which he believed existed 
among some of the younger alumni be- 
cause the graduates have no direct voice 
in selecting the trustees. 

Mr. Hill said that the objection to the 
present method was that the aid of the 
alumni in selecting trustees now comes at 
irregular intervals and only when vacan- 
cies occur, and by electing men for the 
terms of years there would be a sustained 
interest. 

Mr. Catlin, who is a trustee, said that 


he believed the idea was a good one and ~ 


he was in sympathy with it. 


“ 
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Mr. Lewis said that the centralization 
of power in a board which was self-per- 
petuating, no matter how honest the mo- 
tives of the board might be, was not cal- 
culated to arouse and sustain alumni in- 
terest and loyalty, as direct participation 
by vote of the alumni would. 

When President Buckham spoke on the 
subject he said that he thought any meth- 
od which the special committee now hav- 
ing the matter in charge would recom- 
- mend next June would be favorably re- 
ceived by the trustees. 

There was no opposition voiced at the 
méeting nor was any heard after the ses- 
sion. It only remains for the committee 
to formulate some method which can 
carry out this idea to get action at the next 
commencement, and President Buckham 
said that he hoped the matter could be 
acted upon and settled next June in some 
harmonious way. 

William T. Reid, Jr., gave an address 
which was a plea for clean sport. He 
was introduced with applause and when 
he concluded President Buckham said: 
“The whole faculty and the students of 
the University of Vermont are in sym- 
pathy with Mr. Reid’s statements.” 

President Buckham told of the progress 
of the University this year and spoke of 
the purchase of the Allen estate near the 
main college building as one of the most 
interesting events. “We have now about 
all the land we shall need for 50 years,” 
said he. 

He spoke of the endowment fund as 
being in good hands, now being directed 
by the Rev. E. C. Bass, ’59, and he said 
the services of Prof. Howes in the past in 
this direction were appreciated. 

The president spoke of current events 
in national life with some concern and 
said: “Don’t be cynics. Let us believe 
that the great majority of business men 
are honest. Let us not give up hope. If 
the foundation of society is corrupt, who 
will care to live in the next generation?” 

He spoke of the progress of the medi- 
cal department and Dr. L. J. Young, 82, 
of Haverhill, in the regretable but wna- 
voidable absence of Dr. H. C. Tinkham, 


dean of the medical department, spoke 
briefly for the department. 

The Rev. E. C. Bass, ’59, said that he 
was soon to be in charge of the centen- 
nial fund and he believed that the Uni- 
versity should press on in its endeavors, 
and he was confident that the younger 
generation would live to see the million 
dollar fund a reality. 

The venerable W. C. Dodge, who 
graduated sixty years ago, was present 
and spoke briefly in a reminiscent mood, 
and T. P. W. Rogers spoke in a witty 
vein. 

Officers were elected for this year as 
follows: President, F. Thomas Kidder, 
80; Vice-Presidents, Dr. Edward E. 
Hawes, 86, Dr. Frank H. Clapp, ’86, 
George W. Stone, ’84, George P. Ander- 
son, 96, Henry A. Torrey, ’93 ; Chaplain, 
the Rev. Daniel T. Torrey, ’81; Auditor, 
John A. Chase, ’99; Executive Commit- 
tee, Carroll W. Doten, ’95, T. P. W. Rog- 
ers 73,, Dr. Jonas H. Vaughan, ’8o; 
Albert E. Lewis, ’97, Ralph A. Stewart, 
‘Oe ectetany,. Irvine. Rich; 202; ;As- 
sistant Secretary, S. S. Dennis, ’or. 

Those present not already mentioned 
included the following: Dr. C. W. Jack- 
sompned AP? Stockwell, ’95, Dr: J... H. 
Vanohan cours @1tii: Lean soe0) \G. 
Wheeler, i’00,. #. B:.. Allen, ’97,.. R. 
D. H. Emerson, ’04, Dr. F. G. Taggart, 
OemrGecorce, Ru omit); 82) Dr. W. 
D, McFee, ’97, Harris H. Walker, ’08, 
Wasaneoa tone Say hDr C..Wi Drew, 
(OA TAD. Gibsons: 77)) Ralph. A. 
Stewart, 93, George W. Benedict, ’93, 
Dr. George F. Hart, ’84, Dr. B. VanMag- 
ness, ’00, C. F. Worthen, ’o05, J. H.Wood- 
ruff, 705, Prof. H. K. Burrows, Dr. Geo. 
L. Shattuck, 92, R. H. Robinson, Henry 
A. Torrey, 93, John A. Chase, ’99, Ex- 
nest H: Chase, ’96, Thos. P. W. Rogers, 
Femeetteld clille os, A. B..stetson.' 97, 
Tbs Rich,.’o2)' H. Mi: Dean;.’90,, Dro 
T. Kidder, ’80, W. R. Farrington, ’02, 
Arebwcelianyy 92:4. H, Shipman, “os. 

Preceding the dinner there was a social 
hour in the rooms of the Vermont Asso- 
ciation, which are also in the Hotel West- 
minster, 
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Foot Ball in Colleges. 


William T. Reid, Jr., who spoke upon 
“Football in Colleges’ before the New 
England Alumni banquet, was coach of 
the Harvard eleven last year and is sec- 
retary of the new Harvard football com- 
mittee. Mr. Reid said in part: 

“The spirit that should actuate athlet- 
ics is that of playing and playing fairly, 
to win when you can, to lose when you 
have to, but to win or lose fairly. We 
have got to meet that proposition this 
year or lose football next year, as foot- 
ball 1s now in process of evolution. 

“It should be borne in mind that the 
most important thing to prevent in ath- 
letics 1s professionalism. In this regard 
the most serious menace to the game of 
football is the professional coach, and the 
business methods by which football is 
conducted. It is no longer a sport, but 
a game played to win. The men handling 
the teams, the coaches and trainers feel 
that they must win or lose their positions. 

“The question that confronts each of 
us is the alternative of victory or de 
cency.) lisyousnaven tatiesmen,” Said >a 
coach to me recently, ‘get them. It makes 
no difference how, for in five or six years 
all the people remember is the scores.’ 

“T claim that that attitude is altogether 
wrong. So thoroughly am I convinced 
of it, in fact, that hereafter I° shall dis- 
courage the formation of Harvard clubs 
in schools which prepare men for Har- 
vard athletics. It must be remembered, 
however, that 1f you have a competitor 
who is not conscientious he’ll go you one 
better every time. 

“Hereafter I shall discourage the pro- 
selytizing of men for athletic teams. Let 
me tell you an incident from my own ex- 
perience. I knew a poor man who was 
an excellent football player but who had 
not money enough to return to college. 
I brought him back to Cambridge from 
the West, and his year’s college work 
cost him only his gas bill. If that propo- 
sition had been taken before the athletic 
committee as a whole product it would 
have been voted down. But the commit- 
tee stood for it step by step. That was 
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professionalism of intent if not of money. 

“Every college should take a firm stand 
against professionalism, even if it is det- 
rimental in respect to the number of vic- 
tories won. My stand in the matter is 
meeting with the hearty response of the 
undergraduates of Harvard. 

“Another problem of the coach is 
‘scrapping in the line,’ holding, ete. I 
have told my men that if the referee 
didn’t see such things and take them out, 
I would, and this difficulty of the coach 
can be met if he is willing to pay the 
price. 

“T thorotighly agree with President 
Eliot in his condemnation of violations of 
the rules. He hit the nail squarely on the 
head there, and I agree with him in his 
condemnation of the spirit of anything 
to win. We have practices in athletics 
which none of you would tolerate in a 
friendly game of cards or billiards. 

“If we are going to put the game of 
football on a proper basis we have got to 
reduce the importance of winning to a 
secondary place. We must realize the 
moral standards of the university, and 
we must recognize that the college is re- 
sponsible for the practices of the team on 
the field. Therefore, if we are going to 
have sane football, we must get back to 
a fair basis. We must do away with sus- 
picion between teams and establish our- 
selves on a friendly basis. We should get 
back to the old habit of serenading the 
opposing team instead of howling under 
their hotel windows at night to keep them 
from sleeping, and so affect the result of 
tes aIn enim Oe i | 

“This last year an instance occurred 
that typifies this ‘win at any cost’ theory 
that permeates our athletics. ‘The Har- 
vard athletic field was wet to the point 
of sogginess between the 25-yard lines, 
and our opponents appeared on the field 
with extra long spikes in their shoes, so 
that they were but little inconvenienced 
by the sogginess of the field. Another 
instance was when an opposing team had 
been coached to call the members of the 
Harvard team a mean name in the hope 
that some of them would become angered 
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and strike an opponent. One of our play- 
ers did strike a man and was ruled off. 
It is such practices that have given rise 
to the cry that Harvard had better stop 
posing as a reformer and look after its 
own knitting. 

“Proselytizing must stop. By the eligi- 
bility rules recently agreed upon Harvard 
will lose fifty men from its football squad 
and lose five men from its team because 
they belong to graduate schools. That 
sacrifice we are willing to pay if we can 
get sport back to where it belongs. ‘Teams 
should meet on a friendly basis, and they 
should meet imbued with a spirit of 
friendship, not of war.” 


Uespers. 


The vesper service of Wednesday, Feb. 
21, was omitted because of the unexpected 
absence from the city of the Rev. G. Glenn 
Atkins, who was to have given the ad- 
dress. 

On Wednesday, Feb. 28, the meeting 
was addressed by Prof. S. F. Emerson, 
who chose for his subject ‘“Ihe Motive 
of Life.” The devotional service was 
conducted by President Buckham. ‘The 
address as revised by Prof. Emerson fol- 
lows: : 

It is necessary to distinguish between 
Life and Existence. They belong together 
it is true, and cannot be completely sep- 
arated, but they are different. Existence 
is related to Life as the seed capsule is 
related to the potential plant which it 
encloses. Existence forms the ground- 
work, the basis and the medium through 
which Life comes to be, but it is not Life. 
The life problem consists simply in evolv- 
ing life out of existence, in discerning 
and developing those life principles which 
lie involved in material existence. It is 
the greatest of all problems—it is indeed 
the one problem upon which all existence 
is focused. It is true that for vast periods 
of human history the problem of life has 
been unrecognized. The Orient, strictly 
speaking, has no life problem and the 
Occident has evaded its life problem by 
relegating it to some distant sphere for 


future solution. But for us the problem 
has become imperative. We can not es- 
cape it. It meets us on the threshold of 
the school room and pursues us into our 
closet. The essence of this problem con- 
sists in the possibility for the rational soul 
of associating itself so intimately with 
the vital principles which lie all about us 
that through and by meatis of those prin- 
ciples the soul may truly live in all times 
and in all spheres. ‘This is true of the 
principle involved in the simple mathe- 
matical formula 2x24. It is more em- 
phatically true of the vital principles of the 
good, the noble, the beautiful, the true, 
the honest, which lie all enfolded within 
this material existence and of which it 
may be truly said that together they con- 
stitute potentially a universal life—the 
spiritual, the eternal life. 

To call into being those vital princi- 
ples, to give them embodiment and oper- 
ative power in this world—this is the life 
problem. It is the unique human problem 
and in various degrees of conscious intel- 
ligence men are attempting its solution. 

But for us students the problem is clear 
and unmistakable. The four years’ col- 
lege curriculum and the coveted diploma 
may constitute existence at the Univer- 
sity, but they must not be mistaken for 
the life of the University. The life of 
the University consists in that fine schol- 
arship, noble feeling, lofty purpose, high 
mindedness and devotion to exalted aims 
which inspired the founders of the insti- 
tution and which they transmitted to 
their successors. FEixistence at the Uni- 
versity without participation in this life is 
barren and of little worth. But the spirit 
of this life once caught contains within 
itself the seed of endless living. 

If this is so the Life motive will differ 
from the motive of Existence. The two 
belong to different spheres. Precept 
rules the latter, principle impels the for- 
mer. ‘The aim of the Life motive must be 
to give actual form and incorporation to 
that great body of rationality, to those 
universal ideas in which alone the soul 
lives. We can not accept that motive 
which relegates Life to a realm of ideals 
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distant and scattered and which thereby 
prevents the realization of life and so 
shuts one up to the sphere of existence. 
Nor can we accept the vade mecum of 
him who has caught some gleam from the 
distant world of ideals and has reduced 
the same to a’set of rules and regulations 
for guidance through this sphere of exist- 
ence. No more can that motive be ac- 
cepted which clothes itself in the author- 
ity of natural law in such phrases as “natu- 
ral selection” and “survival of the fit.” For 
these phrases barely conceal the consum- 
ing egoism which has filled this sphere 
of human existence with strife and con- 
tention and left behind such a trail of 
wreck and ruin and waste. And con- 
versely the nobler motive of service and 
self-sacrifice can not be accepted, for this 
too belongs within the sphere of existence 
and is but the other side of that egoistic 
self-assertion. Neither egoism nor altru- 
ism will meet the conditions of our prob- 
lem, for neither lifts us out of the sphere 
of mere existence. The one would seize 
the good things of existence to keep for 
oneself, the other, to bestow upon other 
selves—but neither discovers the princi- 
ple of life. ) 

Our formula is far simpler but more 
difficult, namely, recognize the life princi- 
ple under all conditions of experience and 
surrender ourselves to it as the organs 
of its manifestation. To discover the 
principle of life in every sphere of activ- 
ity and to give it embodiment—this is the 
Life Motive. In other words it is for us 
to call into being, to give body and sphere 
and operative capacity to the life princi- 
ples of the True, the Good, the Noble, the 
Fair, the Just, the Honorable. 

This makes the demand first for that 
rarest and finest of qualities,clairvoyance; 
seeing straight—for the seer’s vision; and 
second, for the courage to surrender our- 
selves in order to become the organs of 
Life’s manifestation; that self-abdication 
which is the condition of self-realism— 
for the supreme courage of the martyr. 

In this way we may actually partici- 
pate in the creation of the Life of Reason; 
the Spiritual Life. 
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Cynic Verse. 
A REPLY TO SEVERAL REPLIES. 


Now controversy’s running high 
And all the gifted bards 


Of U. V,«M, ‘and 8; “Ase j 


Are working very hard 


To prove that Grassmount’s lovely band 
Is, or is not, a fake. 

One praises high it’s loveliness 
And even tries to take 


Advantage of our ignorance 
And guilelessly recount 

That throats of faultless Grecian mould 
Are common at Grassmount. 


He even shamelessly admits 
That he is deep in love, 

And intimates that he would like 
To wed his turtle dove. 


Another makes his rhyming powers 
An instrument of scorn, 

He subtly says the does not think 
The Co-eds would adorn 


The halls of princes, or of kings, 
But rather would suggest 

That they are not with wondrous grace 
Or ample beauty blest. 


And still a third, with satire’s shafts, 
Denounces one and all 

And says they are not worth the pains 
Of rhyming on at all. 


It seems to me, if I may be 
Allowed to humbly speak, 

It is not best that we should thus 
Such awful vengeance wreak. 


Bright diamonds may not sparkle 
With scintilating light, 

But what is far, far prettier, 
A much more pleasing sight 


Is the gleam of a laughing eye, 
A row of pearly teeth. 

Is it not unkind, my friends, 
And a little bit beneath 


The dignity of the poet 
To plague the fair Co-ed? 
For the Co-ed’s but a woman, 
And when that much is said 


It settles the question for us, 
For we ought not to laugh 
At the lack of brains or beauty 
Shown by the weaker half. 
—W. M. R. 


The Freshmen and Sophomores of 
Brown University will soon hold their 
annual debate on the advisability of at 
least two years academic work before en- 
tering on a special engineering course. 
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George P. Marsh’s Bust. 


The statement made in the Free Press 
of Jan. 24, and copied in the Cynic of 
Feb. 24, namely, that this bust was the 
work of Preston Powers—was based on 
what is said on the matter in Koopman’s 
Bibliography of G. P. M., p. 22. His 
information was supposed to have been 
derived from Mrs. Marsh. It appears, 
however, to be an error. According to a 
letter from Mrs. Geo. F. Edmunds to 
President Buckham, the bust of Mr. 
Marsh was the work of Franklin Sim- 
mons, an American sculptor, who during 
the Civil War was in Washington, and 
cut many busts for individuals, and sey- 
eral statues for public monuments. In 
1867 he settled in Rome and opened a 
studio. Among other works he executed 
statues of Roger Williams, Governor 
King, and General Grant, all which are 
now in Washington; also a bronze statue 
of Roger Williams for Providence, R. [.; 
a statue of Longfellow for Portland, Me. ; 
and in 1892 a bust of Phillips Brooks. 
Simmons is a native of Webster, Me., and 
was born in 1842. 


Debating Team. 


As the result of the recent preliminary 
debate, the team to represent the Univer- 
sity in the coming Bates-Vermont debate 
was chosen as follows: Capt., Ralph Fos- 
ter Perry, ’06, of Westford, Guy M. Page, 
07, of Bristol, Charles C. Wilson, ’o7, 
of Bethel; alternate, James H. Copeland, 
"09, of Adams, Mass. ‘The debate with 
Bates last year, which was held here, was 
won by Vermont. ‘The first debate be- 
tween these two institutions, held two 
years ago in Lewiston, Me., was won by 
Bates. The coming contest, therefore, 
which will be held in Lewiston, will de- 
cide the supremacy. 


Locals. 


Prof. J. W. Votey gave an address on 
“Good Roads” before the Business Men’s 
Club of Essex Junction, Feb. 26. 

“Steeple Jack” has reset the halyards 
of the flag pole. 


MEDICAL LOCALS. 


C. E. Stone, ’06, has gone to his home 
in Wover; N.711., for a short visit. 

C. M. Wiggin, ’06, is in the Mary 
Fletcher Hospital with an attack of ty- 
phoid. 

Kelley, ’07, is in the Mary Fletcher 
Hospital, convalescing from an attack of 
appendicitis. 

Gordon, ’06, and Rublee, ’06, have re- 
sumed their medical studies, after opera- 
tions for appendicitis. 

The bi-monthly tests occurred last week 
in the Medical Department. 

Dr. Pedersen of New York has com- 
pleted his special lecture course of two 
weeks. 

Johnston, ’06, has returned from Balti- 
more, where he attended the annual Phi 
Chi national convention. 

L. P. Sprague, ’06, has gone to Wol- 
cott, Vt., to take the practice of C. F. Gale 
’05, for a week or ten days during the lat- 
ter’s absence. 


PU MBI f DONE BEST 
| ——— BY A —— 
LARGE CONCERN 


M ost 


50 Years Doing Business. 
Expert Workmen. Latest 
Scientific Methods 


—Plumbing and Heating are best handled by a 
| large concern. Our position as the Leading 
Plumbers demands we employ only latest scien- 
tific methods. Our facilities unequalled. Our 
workmen most expert. Our charges most re- 
sonable. We go anywhere to do the work. 


mne.G. os.) BLODGETT, Co, 


Concord Candy Kitchen. 


HOME-MADE CANDIES EVERY DAY. 
CHOCOLATE and BON BONS. 


Ice Cream. Ice Cream Soda, 
WITH PURE FRUIT JUICES. 
COLLEGE ICES. 
COR. GHURCH & BANK STS. 
Burlington, Vermont 
Branch Stores: St. Albans, Vt., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 
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During the past year the University STU DENTS: 


of Pennsylvania has received $1,300,000, 


of which $1,000,000 is from General ORDER YOUR 
Wistar, founder of the Wistar Institute . 

of Anatomy, and $50,000 from the Bald- WI NTER SUITS 
win Locomotive Works for the new en- AND 


gineering building. : OV ERCOATS 


We save you from 10 to 50 per cent on 
Razors, Strops, Toilet Preparations, Per- 


fumeries, Candies, Drug Sundries, Cigars yaN G FOU RPNIER 
mY : ’ 


and Prescriptions. 
MEDICAL HALL, 24 CHURCH ST. 124 Cherry St., Burlington, Vf. 


J. W. O'Sullivan, ms oe Druggist THE LATEST STYLES. © CORRECT PRICES. 


Cornell University Medical College, "3°" 


{The course covering four years begins during the last week in September and continues 
until June. {A preliminary training in natural science is of great advantage. {All the 
classes are divided into small sections for recitations, laboratory and clinical bedside in- 
struction. {Students are admitted to advanced standing after passing the requisite examin- 
ations. {/The successful completion of the first year in any College or University recognized 
by the Regents of the State of New York as maintaining a satisfactory standard is sufficient 
to satisfy the requirements for admission which have lately been raised. {/The annual an- 
nouncement giving full particulars will be mailed on application. 


Win. MM. Polk, M. D., EZ. D., Dean, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY MEDICAL COLLEGE, 27TH AND 28TH STREETS AND FIRST AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Editorials. 


BECAUSE of the spring recess the 
next Cynic will be issued April 21, in- 
stead of April 7. 


THE success of the track season will 
depend in a measure upon the financial 
outcome of next week’s indoor meet. 
This has become one of the recognized 
athletic events of the college year, and 
occurring as it does on the eve of va- 


cation it offers to those socially inclined 


the chance for a good bit of pleasure and 
relaxation. Those of us who take no 
active part are under the more obliga- 


tion to bring ourselves and our friends. 


ONE, more service concludes the win- 
While the stu- 
dent attendance upon these meetings has 


ter’s series of vespers. 


been good, it has not been on every oc- 
casion all that could be desired. For 
this we have only ourselves to blame. 
President Buckham in his first address 
stated in effect that a college course with 
its times of quiet leisure affords an invalu- 
able opportunity for the personal solution 
of life’s great problems. These addresses 
without exception have dealt with such 
problems in a manner suggestive, stimulat- 
ing and helpful, and it is with a bit of re- 
luctance that we return to the old order of 


morning service. 


THE, track season is about to open 
and what the association needs most are 
undergraduate interest and physical sup- 
port. ‘Track activity has been increased 
by the acquisition of our new field and 
it is now at a stage where records will 
be established and broken frequently. 
No man in Vermont is absolutely sure 
of a position on the track team. One 
man’s chances are just as promising as 
another’s, and the man who does his 


daily stint regularly and faithfully is the 
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man who will make good. Few men 
enter college knowing that they can 
throw the hammer, take the high hur- 
dles, or do a quarter in six or seven sec- 


onds under one minute. It is not until 


a man has been tried out that he knows 


his capabilities. Then let us don our 


track apparel and help -to make this 


season—in one sense our first—a most 


successiul one.. If we are weak and 


puny, this training will strengthen us. 
lf strong and buxom, it will keep us so. 
If overworked, it will clear our minds 
and increase our working capacity. If 
underworked, it will keep us out of mis- 
chief. In brief, it will prove a panacea 
for all ailments, mental, moral, or phys- 


aap ey IN: 


icaL 


os 


Che Hriel Managershbip. 


The article in the Cynic of March 10, 
relative to the managership of the Ariel, 
outlined an ideal plan for future Junior 
classes to follow. Yet the very difficulty 
with the plan outlined is its idealism. It 
would not be practicable for the simple 
reason that 1t would in four cases out of 
five be impossible to find a man so will- 
ing to assume the crown of martyrdom. 
The writer of the article says that it is a 
well known fact that the business man- 
ager of the Ariel receives from one to 
two hundred dollars for his work. 
Doubtless he has good authority for the 
statement. But it is a fact, equally well 
known, that the manager of the Ariel 
commonly finds himself deficient in one 
or two studies after his accounts are 
closed for the year. ‘There is no one of 
us but that admires martyrdom—but al- 
ways in the other fellow. The average 
student has no conception of the vast 
amount of time devoted to the prepara- 
tion of the Ariel by its managers. We 
do not have to look back very many 


- from the same source. 


years to find an instance where an Ariel 
manager was “flunked” out of college. 

If the Ariel “always pays’ it is be- 
cause its managers plan and hustle for 
it. As long as the standard of the book 
is maintained it seems immaterial wheth- 
er five dollars or five hundred is made by 
its managers. The essential thing is to 
get out a creditable book. 

Now, let us suppose that ’08 is about 
to elect an Ariel manager with the un- 
derstanding that any profit on the book 
is to be turned into the class treasury 
and any deficiency is to be made good 
There are few 
men in the class with sufficient time and 
standing to undertake the work under 
present conditions; take away the shad- 
owy hope of reward now existing, and 
the list of available men is cut down to 
one or two. Once elected there are two 
possible courses open to him. He can 
hustle and work, doing his very best for 
the book to the detriment of his other 
college work; or he can make his college 
work his chief object and devote only 
his spare time to the book. In the first 
case the only way in which he could hope 
to get any adequate return for his time 
and labor is by falsifying the accounts 
that he submits to the class auditing 
committee. Should he follow the other 
and more natural course of devoting 
only his spare time to the book, the re- 
sult would be a cutting down of the ads. 
and a consequent heavier tax upon the 
class. This no’ doubt would make a 
far better and more artistic book, but 
the idea carried too far might prove 
just a bit embarrassing financially to a 
few men of the class. ‘These persons, if 
some of them happen to be of that stamp 
who do not make a fetish of college 
spirit and fall down and worship it, 
might 
methods more practicable, if less ideal. 
To sum up: 

The proposed plan for reform is imprac- 
ticable; for, under it, it would be next to 
impossible to find a desirable man for the 
position of Ariel manager. Should a man 
be found willing to accept the position, 


possibly advocate a return to 


4 
t 
: 
: 
‘ 
; 
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either he would do his best by the book 
and perhaps look to a falsifying of his 
accounts for a reward; or he would take 
the opposite course and depend upon a 
class tax to help out the deficiency. 

. INCE COBB. 


WITHOUT pros or cons and without 
attempting to suggest a remedy, we gather 
from. these articles that the present system 
of Ariel management is open to criticism 
because: 

1. Every manager must face a conflict 
of interests. 

Each slight increase in the expense of 
ie book; saiter ai certain point has been 
passed, means a lessening of possible profit 
—egranted that such profit can reasonably 
be expected. We believe that there exists 
among students a wide spread suspicion 
that, year in and year out a possible stand- 
ard of excellence in the book has been sac- 
rificed to this conflict of interests. . 

2. Every manager takes from the class 
some $150, in the form of a tax. 

In return members of the class receive 
books worth $75, and the class as a whole 
has a class book. We believe that there 
exists the opinion, though perhaps among 
few, that the return for this investment is 
_ inadequate. 

3. An excessive amount of work is re- 
quired of the manager. 


General Lafayette and the Univer 
Sity. 


The original college building was 
burned, as everybody knows, on the 
27th of May, 1824. In the spring of 
1825 was begun the erection of twa 
buildings (since known as North and 
south college) for the accommodation 
of students. Advantage was taken of 
General Lafayette’s visit to Burlington, 


to dignify the laying of the corner-stone 
of South college by his presence and 
participation. | The procession of citi- 
zens which received him was directed by 
U. $. Marshal, Heman Lowry, assisted 
by fourteen deputies, and accompanied 
by detachments of cavalry, infantry and 
artillery. Addresses to Lafayette were 
made at Gould’s hotel, on the north side 
of the village green, by Hon. William A. 
Griswold and David Russell, Esq., both 
of whom were trustees of the Univer- 
sity. Io each of these the General re- 
plied. After a formal dinner at the hotel, 
the General gave this toast to “The 
Town of Burlington’: | 
“May the Holy Alliance of Agri- 
culture, Manufacturing industry, 
and Commerce, under the influence 
of her republican institutions and 
her fortunate situation, more and 
more ensure her prosperity and hap- 


piness.”’ 
When pressed for a second toast, he 
gave this: 
“The memory of Ethan Allen 


and his early companions, the old 

Green Mountain Boys.” 

Dinner over, they proceeded to lay the 
corner-stone. Arrived at the spot, the 
president-elect of the University, Rev. 
Willard Preston, addressed General La- 
fayette in the following speech: 

“General Lafayette:—In behalf 
of the University of Vermont, the 
pleasing duty devolves on me of 
bidding you welcome to this’ spot, 
consecrated to Science and _litera- 

- ture; and I bid you a most cordial 
welcome. We are not insensible of 
our obligations to you and to your 
compatriots in arms, for the distin- 
guished privileges we enjoy, no less 
of a literary than a civil and relig- 
ious character. While freedom 1s 
the nursery of science, knowledge 
and virtue are the grand supporting 
pillars of a free government. Muti- 
late those, and the fair fabric 
falls. Support them, and _ they 
stand against the combified attacks 
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of a frowning world. These are 
supported in all our institutions of 
learning. And it must have afford- 
ed you the highest satisfaction, to 
see everywhere planted, through- 
out this extensive country, semina- 
ries of learning, from the university 
to the lowest elementary schools. 
“The University of Vermont is 
comparatively in her infancy. She 
has sustained a series of disasters. 
One year since, and her noble edifice 
was reduced to ruins. But from those 
ruins, other edifices are rising and 
her prospects are brightening. One 
edifice 1s already erected, and we ask 
you to confer on us the honor of lay- 
ing the corner-stone of a second. 
“With renewed assurances of the 
pleasure we feel on this proud and 
interesting occasion, permit me to 
present you my hand and _intro- 
duce you to the Faculty and Students 
of this University.” | 

The General in his reply expressed the 
high sense he had of the honor conferred 
upon him in permitting him to lay the 
corner-stone of so interesting a building; 
and (said he) I am sure that the young 
sons of Vermont will ever-evince, in their 
studies, the same ardor and _ persever- 
ance which at all times and on every oc- 
casion have characterized the spirited in- 
habitants of the Green Mountains. 

Later in the day Lafayette was hand- 
somely entertained at the residence of 
Governor Van Ness (now known as 
“Grassmount’), where the citizens of 
the town had an opportunity to take his 
hand. They were presented by Charles 
Adams of the class of 1804, who was on 
the governor’s staff. Over the gate on 
Main street was erected a transparent 
arch bearing the inscription, “‘Welcome 
to Lafayette.” The entertainment last- 
ed from eight to eleven, when the Gen- 
eral was escorted to the wharf, where 
the steamboat Phoenix was waiting to 
convey him to Whitehall, N. Y. 


THE TIDE. 


With lots of sunny, shiny Sand 

I heap up Mountains all by hand, 
And watch the wiggly, wavy Sea 
Come creeping closer up to me. 


But always when I want to know 

What makes the Ocean steal up So, 

The Folks look wise, and say: “The Moon” ;— 
But I know that can’t shine at Noon. 


They seem to think ’cause I am small, 

I don’t know anything at all; 

But when a Boy knows Sleep from Play, 

He knows the Night-time from the Day. 
—T. R. P. 


Fin Adventure by Moonlight. 


At each new turning the same outlook 
ereeted us, dilapidated rail fences, a short 
stretch of muddy road ending abruptly in 
another turn, rain drenched bushes and 
clumps of trees scattered here and there 
through the stony and uneven fields. 

Mitchell and I were just finishing a 
tramp through the foothills of the Adi- 
rondacks. ‘The season was early autumn 
and we had had fair weather until the 
last day of our excursion, when a hard 
and long rain had caught us some miles 
from any shelter. We had taken a short 
cut, over a little used road, in order to 
complete our trip in one day. 

We were beginning to wish that we 
had taken the main road and remained 
within reach of shelter when, on coming 
around a sharp turn in the road, we saw, 
on a little rise of ground, a structure 
somewhat more pretentious than the or- 
dinary run of farm houses. 
distance from the road and was surround- 
ed by what had evidently once been well- 
kept grounds. A little stream, too large 
for a brook and too small for a river, 
flowed smoothly past one side of the lawn, 
crossed the road and disappeared in the 
wood at our left. 

Without considering whether we might 
be welcome or not, we approached the 
house. Not finding any signs of life at 
the front we went to the rear, determined 
to force an entrance if we found it to be 
vacant; but we were agreeably disap- 


It was some 
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pointed to see-two or three of the rear 
windows curtained and a light, for it was 
now growing dark, shining out. We 
knocked and, after a few moments under 
the dripping eaves, we were admitted by 


an ordinary looking man of about forty’ 


or forty-five years of age whom we judged 
to be the care-taker of the property. His 
appearance was not over clean and cer- 
tainly not at all prepossessing. He was 
of short, thick stature with black brows 
and hair, and what seemed to be a per- 
petual scowl. 

As soon as we had shaken some of the 
water from our clothes and glanced about 
us at the interior—evidently our host’s 
living room—we asked, civily enough, if 
we could get shelter for the night and 
something in the way of supper. ‘The 
care-taker replied, with some hesitancy, 
that he guessed so and, at our request 
to be shown to our room, if we were to 
be accommodated with one, took a smoky 
oil-lamp from a nearby shelf and led us 
out by a door’in the opposite side of the 
apartment. After many windings and 
turnings he led us up a flight of stairs, 
threw open a door near the top, handed 
me the lamp and left us without a word. 


The room was large and had, by the 


appearances, at one time been well fur- 
nished. The articles of furniture were of 
a long since antiquated style, everything 
was musty-smelling and covered with 
dust and the whole room had the look of 
having been in disuse for many years. 

We did not stop long to examine our 
surroundings but, after a rather incom- 
plete toilet, owing to the lack of conven- 
iences, we descended to the ground floor. 
There we found our host and his slat- 
- ternly wife at supper. The meal was good 
enough, but not too clean. We were glad 
when it was over and we could go back 
to our chamber for a smoke before turn- 
ing in. In half an hour we both were 
asleep. 

I think it must have been some four 
or five hours later when I awoke, sud- 
denly and without cause, with a vague 
sense of uneasiness. After a futile at- 
tempt to get to sleep again | resolved 


to take a turn about the room and try the 
soothing effect of tobacco on my troubled 
nerves. I got up, pulled on part of my 
clothes, including my shoes, and then de- 
cided to have a look at the night. I 
drew back the curtains from one of the 
French windows at the end of the room 
and, finding a little balcony before me, 
stepped out. The night had cleared. A 
moon, nearly full, rode above the break- 
ing clouds and flooded all the scene with 
its soft light. 

Below me stretched the river. I could 
plainly see a little rustic bridge spanning 
it and a road, flanked with high hedges 
on each side, leading to the bridge. I 
looked to my right for the first time and 
was mildly surprised to see a bright light 
in the windows of the lower story of a 
wing which jutted out at right angles to 
the main part of the building in which we 
were quartered. 

The angle of the two parts. of the build- 
ing could not have been more than fifty 
feet from where I stood, and my surprise 
turned to astonishment when, on glancing 
in at the windows, which were flung wide 
to the night air, I saw a scene of the 
richest beauty. Finely upholstered chairs, 
heavy carpets and a glimpse of an old- 
fashioned grand piano rewarded my first 
astounded look. On closer inspection I 
could see many of the details of the room 
but no sign of an inhabitant. 

After a short study of what I could see 
of the apartment my surprise lessened and 
I concluded, very sensibly, that it was 
none of my affair. “Probably some ec- 
centric who prefers this secluded life to 
any other,’ I reasoned and dismissed the 
matter from my mind. 

The beauty of the night called me and 
I gave up the prospect of sleep for a 
stroll in the grounds. It was but a short 
drop to the ground and a convenient tree 
helped me so I was soon walking slowly 
toward the river. I entered the hedged 
roadway and noticed, with casual inter- 
est, how impenetrable the hedge seemed 
to be. I walked on for some distance 
till I found a bench just before a sharp 
turn in the road, where I decided to sit and 
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finish my cigar before returning to the 
house. 

I had been seated but a few moments 
and was gazing meditatively at the red 
end of my cigar, when the slight rattling 
of a pebble on the gravelled walk brought 
me back from my dreams with a start. 
Coming down the walk, but a few feet 
away, was one of the handsomest women 
it has ever been my good fortune to see. 
The bright moonlight shone full on her 
noble and well-moulded features. She 
was slender, straight and rather above the 
medium height for a woman. Her eyes 
were dark and as she turned them full 
upon me it seemed to me that they flashed 
with sparks of living fire. Her shapely 
head was covered with masses of black 
hair, unadorned save for a single white 
rose. Her dress—the strangest part of 
this midnight adventure—was an evening 
gown, made, so far as I could tell in the 
short moment I saw her, in the most ap- 
proved fashion. Over her bare shoulders 
was flung a light lace scarf. All was 
white, even to the small slippers which 
alternately peeped out from the edge of 
her dress. All this I saw at a glance as 
I jumped to my feet. | 

She was coming straight on when 
I first saw her, looking directly at me. 
Then she turned her head to the front and, 
without altering her speed in the slight- 
est, passed in front of me. I stood still, 
immovable from astonishment until, just 
as she stepped past me, a slight night 
breeze caught her scarf and blew it from 
her shoulders. ‘The incident broke my 
enchantment and I sprang forward just 
in time to catch it and replace it about her 
shoulders. I can still feel the-7warm, 
satiny touch of her skin, and smell the 
faint odor of heliotrope that floated to 
me from the scarf. She half turned, 
looked squarely at me for an instant, then 
with a movement of indescribable grace, 
raised her arm and took from her hair the 
white rose. She handed it to me and was 
gone! 

I sprang to the turning of the road, 
around which she had just passed. The 
way stretched straight and level for some 


I most desired to see. 


hundred feet or more to'the bridge. She 
was not in sight. 1 examined the hedge, 
every foot of it, from my bench to the 
river; there was not a place where a dog 
could have crept through. 

At last I returned to my former seat 
and tried to think out some solution for 
the occurrence. It was, in view of the 
circumstances, a rather hopeless task. I 
gave it up and started for the house, re- 
solved to see what connection the richly 
furnished wing had with my lady of the 
white rose. I placed the souvenir of her, 
the only one I had, in my pocket and 
walked rapidly up the lawn. 

The wing, so brilliantly lighted a half 
hour before, was in total darkness. Not 
a gleam of light showed from any part of 
the house, save from my room, where I 
could see Mitchell’s burly figure silhout- 
ted in the window. Evidently he had 
awakened and was anxious because of my 
prolonged absence. I climbed up my tree, 
determined to find out in the morning, if 
possible, the mystery of this strange 
house. I said nothing to: Mitchell, except 
to reassure him as to my safety; then, to 
avoid talking, for I wanted to think, I 
turned in. 

We were up betimes the next morning 
and at the breakfast table I intimated to 
the care-taker that I would like to be 
shown over the house. It took all my 
powers of persuasion and some coin of the 
realm to bring him to my way of thinking, 
but I won him over in the end and we 
started out on our tour of inspection. He 
guided us through all the house, from 
cellar to garret, omitting only that part 
At last, however, 
we came to the mysterious wing. ‘The 
upper floor was opened first, where we 
found the same regular monotony that 
pervaded the rest of the house; old furni- 
ture, dusty and ill-cared for, but nothing 
startling. 

My heart was going at something more 
than the normal rate when he finally ap- 
proached the lower floor. He opened the 
door and we looked in. The whole wing 
was one room, absolutely bare of furni- 
ture, with the dust of long years lying 
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undisturbed on its bare boards. It had, 
I thought from its size and shape, once 
been a ball-room, but it was now a gen- 
eration or over since the walls had echoed 
to the strains of music and the tread of 
dancing feet. 

I had the courage to ask no questions, 
hardly wit enough left to suggest to 
Mitchell that it was time for us to leave. 
He agreed with me, for he had not ap- 
proved of wasting time in exploring the 
house, so we bade our guide good-by and 
moved down the poorly kept grounds 
toward the road. We walked for an hour 
or more in silence, and I had about rea- 
soned myself into the belief that I had 
dreamed the occurrences of the night be- 
fore, when I acidentally put my hand in 
my coat pocket and drew forth—a crum- 
pled white rose. 

eivintcnelssaid |, is that a rose, a 
white one?” 

He looked at the rose, then at me, with 
a look of curiosity mingled with wonder. 

“Of course it is, you blanked fool, don’t 
you know a rose when you see one?” 

I humbly replied, “No.” 

eV ee 


Alumni Notes. 


’s9. Rev. Edward C. Bass, agent for 
the centennial endowment fund commit- 
tee, has recently been in Burlington mak- 
ing plans for carrying on the work of the 
committee. 


"78. Dr. D. C. Hawley of Burling- 
ton, has a paper in the February number 
of the Bulletin of the American Acad- 
emy of Medicine, on Recreation as a So- 
ciologic Factor. It was originally pre- 
sented before the American Academy of 
Medicine at its meeting in Chicago, in 
November, 1905. 


’85. John Wright Buckham has an 
article which is at once a biographical 
sketch and an appreciation of Hon. Fred- 
erick Billings, ’44, in the March number 
of “Sunset.” Mr. Buckham is a son of 
President Buckham. 


93. Ralph A. Stewart of Brookline, 
Mass., recently delivered an address be- 
fore the Phi Delta Theta alumni socie- 
ties of Boston and Harvard at their an- 
nual dinner in Boston. Mr. Stewart 
is a member of the law firm of Choate, 
Hall & Stewart with offices in Boston. 


94. Merritt D. Chittenden, principal 
of the Bellows Free Academy, Fairfax, 
Vt., acted as one of the judges at the 
annual speaking contest at Burlington 
high school March 16. 


95. The recently elected director of 
the American School of Classical Stud- 
ies at Athens is Mr. Bert Hodge Hill. 
Mr. Hill is admirably fitted for this im- 
portant position. After serving for 
three years as principal of the Newport 
high school, he spent two years in grad- 
uate -study at Columbia University as 
University Fellow, and received the de- 
gree of A. M. in 1900. He then went to 
Athens as Drisler Fellow of Columbia 
University, won the competitive fellow- 
ship of the school in 1901, and received 
itcor the second time the wext year. "Tle 
returned to this country in 1903, and has 
since been Assistant Curator of Classical 
Antiquities in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. An indication of the excel- 
lence of his work in connection with the 
school is given by the following extract 
from the last report of the Chairman of 
the Managing Committee, Professor J. 
R, Wheeler, ’8o. 

“Tt is plain that its (the school’s) po- 
sition among the various schools at 
Athens is increasingly good, a fact for 
which I think the admirable administra- 
tion of the excavations at Corinth is 
partly responsible. This we owe ...... 
especially to Professor Richardson, Mr. 
B. H. Hill, and the present director.”’ 

The American School of Classical 
Studies is the oldest of the foreign 
schools established under the auspices of 
the Archaeological Institute of America. 
The University of Vermont co-operates 
in its support, and has furnished two An- 
nual Professors in the School, as well as 
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the Secretary and present chairman of the 
managing committee. Furthermore, 
four U. V. M. graduates have studied at 
the school. 

Mr. Hill succeeds as director Dr. T. 
W. Heermance, who died at Athens Sep- 
tember 29, 1905, of typhoid fever. 


95. Carroll W. Doten, instructor in 
economics at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has been elected secretary 
of the alumni association of Phi Delta 
Theta in Boston. 


98. Harris H. Walker has accepted 
the position of manager of the advertis- 
ing department of Collier's Weekly with 
an office in the Beacon building, Boston. 


Uespers. 


The vesper service of Wednesday, 
March 7, was addressed by the Rev. G. 
Glenn Atkins. He chose for his subject 
the “Ultimates of Education” and _ said 
in part as follows: 

.What are the things which we seek in 
all academic endeavor? What does it 
mean to be educated? Education does 
not of necessity consist of any amount 
of exact knowledge. Important as it 
is, exact knowledge is a sliding and a 
changing quality and men who are mas- 
ters of the human spirit may be largely 
lacking in this respect. Education does 
not lie in utility. Power is one of its 
qualities, yet mere usefulness—the wage 
earning qualities, are not its final test. 

Education is a discipline which teaches 
how to use the mind, and handle the fac- 
ulties,— a discipline which makes one 
master of all the faculties which consti- 
tute conscious power. In the powers of 
education the moral and the intellectual 
are so combined that we. cannot separate 
them. It is all to make its possible for 
one to wait upon the true, to catch the 
vision of the ideal. | 

The educated man has a temper of 
openness, of willingness to wait on 
truth, of subordination. The educated 
man has power. His is the intellect- 


ual power which comes from discipline, 
the moral power which comes from re- 
straint. 

If from one’s college career, with its 
work and fellowship, a discipline, temper 
and a power lift themselves into a fusion 
of spiritual worth, then one is educated. 


On Wednesday, March 14, 1906, Pro- 
fessor Robinson addressed the students 
on ‘““‘Week Day Honesty.” He based his 
address on the following anecdote: 

“In heated discussion on the anvil of 
free thought, falsehood and falsities are 
forged away from truth by the hammer 
of reason. In the calmness and candor 


of honest thought, free from all’ preju- 


dice and creed, fair truth is discovered 
enthroned in the palace of reason.” 

These words were recently discovered 
in the memorandum of a man by the 
name of Charles Seaton when he was ar- 
rested for floating about four million 
dollars worth of bogus railway stock 
certificates upon the market. In a safe- 
ty deposit vault containing things be- 
longing to Seaton were discovered two 
diplomas, one graduating him from the 
Plymouth, Ohio, high school and the 
other giving him an A. B. degree from 
Wesleyan University, Ohio. 

The professor said that such a case 
was the result of small beginnings and 
that such a career might easily be that of 
the student who while in college depended 
on others to do his work for him and 
then copied it and handed it in as his 
own. When this slip-shod student, he 
said, reached graduation, the would find 
that during his course he had been dis- 
honest with himself and his fellow man. 

The slip-shod student, said the profes- 
sor, moving from place to place in the 
business world, was liable to become dis- 
gruntled because men would hire him 
on his appearance and on what he 
claimed of himself and his ability; but 
that those men would not keep him in 
their employ for those reasons. He 
would find that the absolutely honest man 
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would rise on the ladder of success much 
faster than he, who had unconsciously 
formed a habit of dishonesty during his 
college life which would hamper him in 
after years. 

This latter man would become dissat- 
ised with himself and his lot. He 
would, perhaps, speculate and lose his 
money. Then he would look about for 
a clearly dishonest manner in which to 
make more. He would begin in a small 
way at first. Then he would juggle 
larger sums. 

This, said Professor Robinson, was 
the probable reason why this Mr. Sea- 
ton, graduated from Wesleyan with a 
degree of honor, has fallen to the depths 
of an out-and-out swindler. 

The speaker drew the lesson thus: 

“If you want to get satisfaction and 
success in life, you must do your daily 
work with absolute honesty. You must 
do this through the six days of the week 
and then, on the seventh day, you should 
commune with the great thinkers in re- 
ligion and literature. These two things 
together will make of you a strong man, 
-a man who has built his house upon a 
rock. Sunday training of the mind to 
better things is the superstructure; but 
absolute honesty in the week day work 
is the rock upon which the foundation 
of a lasting character must be built.’ 


Che Student Uolunteer Zonvention 
at Nashville. 


The fifth quadrennial convention of 
the Student Volunteer Movement, held 
in Nashville, Tenn., from February 28 
to March '5, brought together a body of 
sentdents never before equaled in size or 
enthusiasm by any student gathering in 
this country. There were present 3,300 
students and professors representing ex- 
actly 700 universities, colleges and theo- 
logical seminaries of the Tinited States 
and Canada; 144 missionaries and some 
149 representatives of missionary agen- 
cies, as well as nearly 50 representatives 
of the press were in attendance. 


Figures like these show only the ex- 
tent to which the Volunteer Movement 
has grown and the present interest in 
missions among students. The spirit of 
the gathering was more clearly evi- 
denced by the subscription after a brief 
dispassionate appeal of $90,000 for the 
support of the movement during the next 
four years. 

The plan of the convention was most 
carefully arranged and carried through 
in awe very Asie ike manner. The 
morning and evening sessions were held 
in the Ryman auditorium, a building 
which seats about 6000. It was often 
filled so long before the opening hour 
that the meetings began ten minutes be- 
fore the scheduled time. An overflow 
meeting one third as large was _ held 
every evening. In the afternoons at the 
various churches of the city there were 
held nearly 45 conferences on the dif- 
ferent mission fields, the different types 
of missions, and the special missionary 
problems of the different denomination- 
al boards. 

Mir. John R. Mott, chairman of the 
movement, presided at the auditorium 
sessions and had complete charge of the 
program. Perhaps the chief speaker 
of the convention was Robert E.. Speer 
who, while considered the genius of this 
convention, holds also a very large place 
in the hearts of those students who have 
seen and heard him at Northfield and 
elsewhere. Many other inspiring speak- 
ers who names are well known in mis- 
sionary circles of this country and Europe 
held important places on the program. 
One evening in especial the crowded as- 
sembly was addressed by Sir Mortimer 
Durand, Gen: John W. Foster, Hon. H. 
B. F. MacFarland of Washington, and 
the Hon. H. A. MacDonald of the Tor- 
onto Globe. Speeches by prominent mis- 
sionaries and remarks from the volun- 
teers who are soon to sail for the field 
added much to the meetings. 

The 3000 young people whom the 
citizens of Nashville so freely enter- 
tained during this convention were cer- 
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tainly the choicest representatives of 
their institutions, broad in their inter- 
ests, and very much alive. The impres- 
sion of latent power in this body of stu- 


dents was clear and strong. 
"08. 


Crack. 


The annual Indoor Interclass Meet 
occurs next Tuesday, March’ 27th,. and 
marks the beginning of the track season. 
WG eacpeeiakateaturer Or; the meet: four 
distance men from the medical depart- 
ment will run a two-mile relay with four 
men from the academical department. 
These meets have not always been finan- 
cial successes, albeit in theory they 
should, but the management hopes to 
realize a larger profit from this one. 

The month of April will be devoted 
exclusively to conscientious, thorough 
training, and May will see introduced 
such track festivities as Vermont has 
never before witnessed. On Saturday, 
May 5th, the last day of Junior Week, 
the Outdoor Interclass Meet will be held. 
This will be the first meet of this nature 
to be held for many years, and it will be 
a particularly interesting one. Each of 
the corresponding classes of the medical 
and academical departments will com- 
pete jointly with the other classes. 

On Saturday, May 12th, it is expected 
that a dual meet will be held in Burling- 
ton. ‘The arrangements have not been 
concluded, and we are unable to state 
what college will compete with Vermont, 
but a good meet is guaranteed, an athletic 
event ‘which will be a decided novelty to 
Burlingtonians. 

A team will be chosen from the win- 
ners in these two meets which will rep- 
resent Vermont at the New England In- 
tercollegiate Meet at Worcester the fol- 
lowing week. It is hoped that a larger 
team than usual can be taken down, and 
there is reason to expect that some men 
will earn their V’s this spring. Not only 
have we promising material, but this year 


we have our new oval and straightaway, ~ 
without which in the past we have been 
able to do but little. 

Much interest is centered in the Tite 
scholastic Meet which is booked for May 
26th. The schools, twenty in number, 
will have their teams out training in a 
few weeks. The following schools will” 
be represented : 

Barton Academy, Bellows Falls Higiae 
School, Bellows Free Academy, Ben- ~ 
nington High School, Black River Acad-— 
emy, Brigham Academy, Burlington ® 
High School, Burr and Burton Semi-— 
nary, Fair Haven High School, Goddard 
Seminary, Leland and Gray Seminary, 
Lamoille Central Academy, Montpelier — 
Seminary, People’s Academy, Proctor 
High School, Rutland High School, 
Stowe High School, Troy Conference 
Academy, Vermont Academy, Windsor ~ 
High School. : 


The New England Association. 


At a recent meeting of the New Eng- 
land Intercollegiate Athletic Association 
which Mgr. Hulett attended arrange- 
ments were made for the coming meet at — 
Worcester. The following officers were — 
elected vig vi j | 

President, P. A. Bridgeman, Amherst; 
vice-president, L. G. Hinman, Williams: 
secretary, T. W. Worthien, Dartmouth;7 
treasurer, Lawrence Allen, M. I. T.;.ex-7 
ecutive committee, H. A. Vorhees, Bow-_ 
doin; R, A.; Sanders,” Broyit) Lae 
Hunter, Tufts. ; 

; 


Basket Ball. 
NORWICH 23, VERMONT 16. | 


The basket ball season was brought to 
a close on Saturday evening, March 10. 
Vermont played Norwich on the latter's © 
floor at Northfield, Vermont, and was 
defeated by a score of 23 to 16. Those 
who know state that the game abounded 
in fast, clean plays, regardless of the fact 
that Norwich won no less than 10 points 
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from fouls, while Vermont swelled her 
“score 4 points by gifts from the same 
source. No one recalls how many fouls 
were called. Suffice it to say, the game 
was intensely interesting. The basket 
ball season is over for another year, and 
We may all heave our sighs of relief. The 
line-up was as follows: 


Norwich. Vermont. 
TS gg SR Se Pee, Buck 
a i ee so Boat 1, g., Thomas 
ME ng ce ce ee eet c., Dodge 
RT, ole iw ee ee ee r. f., Grow 
Pe el l. f., Barlow 


Baskets from the floor, Moore 2, Carpenter 
3, Watson 3, Wilder 1, Barlow 2, Dodge 1, 
Thomas 1, Buck 3; baskets on fouls, Moore 5, 
Watson 5, Buck 4. Referee, McKay; time, 20- 
minute halves. 


Y. . @. H. Notes. 


Sunday, March rith, a union meeting 
of the Christian Associations was held in 
the Association Hall. The time was 
given up to four of the ten delegates to 
the Nashville Convention, 
Description of the Convention, Brownell ; 
The Mission Field, Its Needs, Wilson; 
The Student Volunteer Movement, Man- 
digo; Personal Attitude Toward Jesus 
Christ, Miss Holmes. 

The meeting Sunday, March 18th, 
was led by G. F. Reed ’07. The meet- 
ing took the form of a conference on the 
work of the Association. 


Junior Week. 


The following is the program for 
Junior Week, as far as at present ar- 
ranged. Possible changes will be noted 
later, 

Monday, April 30, the various frater- 
nity dances; Tuesday, May 1, Founder’s 
Day exercises, base ball game with Holy 
Cross, Julia Spear Prize Reading, Glee 
Club concert, class supper; Wednesday, 
May 2, cotillion; Thursday, May 3, 
histrionics; Friday, May 3, Junior prom- 
enade; Saturday, May 5, inter-class 
athletic meet. 


aS TOLOWS 7. 


Locals. 


It has been decided that the debate 
with Bates college will be held April 25 
at Lewiston, Maine. 

The baseball schedule of Phillips And- 
over Academy includes a game with 
Vermont May 23, at Andover. 

The annual interclass indoor athletic 
meet will occur Tuesday evening, March 
27th. 

A joint meeting of the Botanical and 
Agricultural Clubs was held in the 
Williams Science Hall Friday evening, 
March 16th. The principal speakers were 
Mr. Ernest Hitchcock of Pittsford, state 
forestry commissioner, and Mr. George 
Aitken of Woodstock, secretary of the 
state board of agriculture. 

F. K. Bagnall has been engaged to di- 
rect the University Glee Club. Mr. Bag- 
nall’s ability has been well demonstrated 
by the quality of the clubs of the past two 
years, and there is every reason to be- 
lieve that the club this year will do some 
creditable work. 

The Junior Civil Engineers will have 
field work during the Easter recess. 

The Senior debate held in the Will- 
jams Science Hall, Friday, March 16, on 
the question, “Resolved, That an eight- 
hour working day should be adopted 
within the United States by law,” was 
won by the affirmative, supported by 
Cobb and Bridgeman against Gibson and 
Bunker. 


Harvard has selected the affirmative 
side of the question, “That it would be 
for the best interests of New York City 
to own its street railway system,’ for the 
Harvard-Yale debate to be given at New 
Haven, March 30. | 

Tabor College, Tabor, Ia., has re- 
ceived a gift of $25,000 from Andrew 
Carnegie. 

The University of Michigan maintains 
a botanical garden on the campus, which 
furnishes materials for investigation 
along chemical, pharmacological and bo- 
tanical lines. 
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T. F. AHEARN, 


69 Church Street. 


News. Stationery. 


All the Popular Books. 


A full line of Souvenir Post Cards, Albums. 


All the Daily and Sunday Papers. 


Give me a Call. 


We Appreciate the Student's Trade 
W. J. HENDERSON 


Park Drug Store, 172 College 8t., 


Burlington, Vt. 


The Tuttle Co.., 


RUTLAND, VT. 


SEs Nee ee SS 3 


MEASURE FOR 


MEASURE 


We still maintain our Highest 
Standard of Tailoring 
Excellence. 

We give you the best of goods 


and of workmanship. 


Suits 10 per cent off in next 6O days to 
students. 


Pe hye) i eS erimae 
CUSTOM TAILOR 


153 PNAIN ST. 


Open Evenings. 


BASE BALL GOODS 


Best Goods 


L. p. Woon 


CIGARS and TOBACCO 78 Chureh St, 


7 


DONE BESTI 
WMBING camceSckcems 
LARGE CONCERN } 


50 Years Doing Business. Most 
Expert Workmen. Latest 
Scientific Methods 


—Plumbing and Heating are best handled by a | 
large concern. Our position as the Leading } 
Plumbers demands we employ only latest scien- 
tific methods. Our facilities unequalled. Our } 
workmen most expert. Our charges most re- | 
sonable. We go anywhere to do the work. | 


The G. S. BLODGETT CO.] 


Concord Candy Kitchen. 


HOME-MADE CANDIES EVERY DAY. 
CHOCOLATE and BON BONS. 


Ice Cream. Ice Cream Soda, ~~ 
WITH PURE FRUIT JUICES. 
COLLEGE ICES. 


COR. CHURCH & BANK STS. 
Burlington, Vermont } 
Branch Stores ; St. Albans, Vt., St, Johnsbury, Vi, 
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President Butler, of Columbia Uni- STU DENT S 


yersity recently expressed his approval of 


college fraternities. The “‘frats” he said, ORDER YOUR 

‘stood for the best things of the college, ? 
and their tendency was to promote the WINTER SUT] 5 
building of character. AND 


We save you from 10 to 50 per cent on 


OVERCOATS 
Razors, Strops, Toilet Preparations, Per- OF 
| | alata Drug Sundries, Cigars jaN Gi FOU RNIER, 7 


MEDICAL HALL, 24 CHURCH ST. 124 Cherry St., Burlington, Vt. 
J. W. O'Sullivan, - - Druggist THE LATEST STYLES. CORRECT PRICES. 


Cornell University Medical College, "2°" 


The course covering four years begins during the last week in September and continues 
until June. {A preliminary training in natural science is of great advantage. {All the 
classes are divided into small sections for recitations, laboratory and clinical bedside in- 
| struction. {Students are admitted to advanced standing after passing the requisite examin- 
ations. {/The successful completion of the first year in any College or University recognized 
by the Regents of the State of New York as maintaining a satisfactory standard is sufficient 
to satisfy the requirements for admission which have lately been raised. {The annual an- 
| nouncement giving full particulars will be mailed on application. 


| Wn. MM. Polk, M. D., EE. D., Dean, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY MEDICAL COLLEGE, 27TH AND 28TH STREETS AND FIRST AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


'_—— THE MUTUAL LIFE ——_ 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW VORA 


Dividends to Policy-holders since Organization. 


$112,694,914.00 


| Gree Got be Ey ey IN Py, 


SUPERVISING AGENT 
| INF EOE Bldg., Burlington, Vt. 
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All kinds of Portraiture 
Birby Studio 


Wearlyp opp. the Library. 
242 College St. 


Travelers Mileage Book Co., 


144 College Street, 


Opposite Sav. Bank. Old Daily News oy 
In C. J. Ferguson’s Law Office. 


Burlington, Vt. 
Get your mileages there. 


WM. READ & SONS, 
ATHLETIC OUTFITTERS. 


EFORE placing your orders on athletic clothing 

B and supplies, send for our (Special Club) prices, 
We carry everything pertaining to out and in 
Door Sports. Sweaters, Jerseys, GolfJackets, Tennis 
Rackets and Tennis Supplles, Base Ball Uniforms, 
Base Ball Supplies, Foot Ball, Basket Ball, Track 
Team Supplies, etc. All Tennis Players should use 


Standard Special Racket, 


the best in the market, used and endorsed by the best 
Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, 
107 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


O. C. STACY, # LIVERY CO. 
163 Church Street. 


OPPOSITE POST OFFICE 


Prompt and courteous attention will be given to livery 


our 


players. 


Phone 128-12 


in all details. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of Every Kind. 


College of Liberal Arts, opens Sept.21 


. Address Dean Wm. M. Warren, 12 Somerset Street. 


School of Theology, open Sept. 20 


Address Assistant Dean C. W. Rsshell, 72 Mt. Vernon Street. 


School of Law, opens Sept. 25 


Address Dean Mlilvin M. Bigelow, Isuac Rich Hall, Ashbur- 


ton Place. 


Graduates Department, opens Sept. 21 


Philosophical and Literary Courses. For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 12 Somerset Street. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President 


NOT TGs 


We have in stock now the following 
lines of Shoes: THE STETSON 
SHOE, KEITH’S KONQUERORS, 
ALDEN, WALKER & WILDES, 
FRENCH, SHRINER & | URNER 
and when the KNICKERBOCKERS ar- 
rive we will have a complete line of 
Up-to-Date Shoes.. Drop in and look 
over our lines and you will buy no- 
where else. 


The Northern Shoe Co., 
184 Bank Street, 
BURLINGTON, - VERMONT. 


The Hardwick Shoe Co., 
Hardwick, Vt. 


The Barre Shoe Co., 
Barre, Vt. 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 


119 W. 23rd St., New York 


Chicago, San Francisco, 


New Orleans. 


Whitcomb ’07, 41 
No. Converse. will 
handle these in- 
struments through- 
out the year. 


or Se 


THE HIGHEST GRADE OF DRAWING AND SURVEY 
ING INSTRUMENTS 


For University and College use, also Richter’s instruments 
of Precision, J-squares, Triangles, Scales, Drawing 
Boards, Drawing Tables, Drawing and 
Tracing Papers. 


Our Gem Union instruments are unequalled. 


ASK THE MAN FOR 


Golden Wedding 


Junior 


A 10c CIGAR IN A 5c SIZE 


oo The guality will surprise you &* 
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Editorials. 


\V FE, have now entered upon the last 
term, as it were, of our college 
In these spring days the routine of 
study is likely to become unendurably 


year. 


irksome, so that it is often wise to in- 
dulge in a long walk or some form of 
athletic exercise. Indeed, the man who 
remains indoors at this season of the 
year is doing himself a positive injury. 
But let us not go to either extreme in 
this matter. Let us keep our sense of 


proportion unimpaired and remember 
that the well rounded man is not the man 
who gives equal attention to study, ath- 
letics, good fellowship and all the other 
phases of college life, but rather the man 
who discriminates carefully in the ex- 
penditure of his time, subordinating other 
things to those few which seem most 
worth while. 

Therefore if we enter into athletics let 
us do it, as a recreation, that we may 
be the better students,—for we are here 
as students, not athletes. 


OW that the tennis season is upon 

us, it is pleasing to remark that our 
prospects in this line of sport have never 
seemed brighter than at present. It 
would be well for us, however, to profit 
by the experience of former years, and 
start The spring tournament 
should be arranged for and played off at 
This would 
give the team a few days in which to 


early. 
the earliest possible date. 


practice before playing their first match. 


OUNDER’S Day is an event which 

should awaken deep emotions in the 
heart of every man who professes to 
have true Vermont spirit. It has gath- 
ered around it the traditions of more than 
a century. And we all know the value of 
traditions. 
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Before leaving this subject, there is 
one thing of which we would speak. 
Should we not, in order to be consistent 
in our policy of closer unity between the 
two departments, invite the members of 
the Medical Department to be present in 
a body at the Founder’s Day exercises? 


HE many festivities of Junior Week 

need no introduction. Although a 
custom of but one year’s standing this 
has already become an established and 
much anticipated event in our college 
year. Let us not forget in the whirl of 
social gaiety that the Histrionics and the 
concert of the Musical Clubs have re- 
quired a deal of time in preparation and 
are especially deserving of student sup- 
port. : 


SN’T this a good time for the Boulder 

Society and the undergraduate body 
at large to discuss the question of chin- 
ning rules? The women of the Uni- 
versity have already led the way and at 
nearly every other college the freshman 
and the fraternity men are restrained in 
their courting till each has a better chance 
to know the other. 

The most that can be said for the pres- 
ent system is that under it some men 
make a fraternity who would otherwise 
remain single, some fraternities get some 
men they would otherwise lose, the fresh- 
man has a few more months of fraternity 
life and the liveryman, the grocer and the 
play-house people coin some shekels they 
would otherwise miss. 

To the freshman a change would bring 


many advantages. He would find that 


aside from the distractions of Lafayette 


functions and the riotous revels of church 
receptions, he could be free to discover 
the names of his courses and learn some- 
thing about the topics they discuss. He 
would see in the new. friends among the 
old inhabitants a body of men somewhat 
engaged in their college work and inter- 
ested in football and other common un- 
dertakings, instead of busily engaged in 
showing that virtue is the reward of 
those only who have come into that par- 
ticular brotherhood to which the speaker 
chanced to belong. He would come to 
know that each fraternity stands for cer- 


tain types of men and certain ideals, 


however imperfectly realized, and that a 
wise choice will take thought of other 
considerations than geniality and the 
area of honor lists. He will have leisure 
to form his own judgments, to weigh op- 
posing merits and defects, to profit from 
the candid expressions of opinion from 
his fellow-freshmen and thus to have 


a7 


some part in the grouping of those class- — 


mates whom he is to know also as broth- 
ers. 
mean as much. Its men could devote 


some moments to getting the work of 


the year well begun and could enjoy that 


hearty good-comradeship with the re- 


turning college mates and know the re- — 


newal and deepening of friendships 


which a season in separated channels 


makes possible—all, blessings which the 
present grab-bag method fosters as 
feebly as it well could. And most of all, 


the men who are their kind of men will 


come to them and the men who cannot 


share their aims and conform eagerly 


To the fraternity, the change would 


at rp ig et: 


1 


| 


| 
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to their standards will go elsewhere. For 
each fraternity stands for something in 
some measure its own peculiar heritage 
and each man who enters college will find 
his best home in that one fraternity with 
whose aims, professed or undefined and 
unconscious, he is most in sympathy. 
Nothing could demonstrate this better 
than the fact that a fraternity seldom has 


lasting regrets for those whom they lost 


in the season of rushing. 

The University as a whole would par- 
take of all the benefits which the fresh- 
man and the fraternity would know, the 
classroom work would be freed from the 
handicap which the distractions of horse- 
shedding impose and the beginning of the 
college year would become an era of good 
feeling, unmarred by the contests and 
jealousies which now beset it. 

So think on these things, Fraternities 
and Men of Boulder, and let the Uni- 
versity know to what you are moved by 
your reflections. 


(General Latayette and General 
Barton. 


ENERAL Lafayette’s last act be- 

fore leaving America in 1825 sets 
his character in such attractive light that 
the story ought to be told once more, in 
spite of the fact that it compels us to 
blush for Vermont. 

His old comrade in .arms, General 
William Barton of Providence, R. L., 
had, under the old-time barbarous laws 
of the State, been imprisoned for ‘a 
small debt,” apparently in the Danville 
jail (?), at the instance of Jonathan 
Allyn of Barton (a justice of the peace, 
and four times town representative). 
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Gen. Barton’s name leads the list of 
original proprietors of the town, and Ira 
Allen’s follows soon after. 

It appears that the general was im- 
prisoned in 1811 or 1812. He doubtless 
enjoyed the privileges of “jail limits,” 
but could not pass them without paying 
the penalty. At one session of the Leg- 
islature in October, 1816, the inhabitants 
of Danville sent in a petition for the re- 
lief of Major General Barton. In Oct. 
1817, an act for the relief of William 
Barton was referred to the committee of 
insolvency. In Oct. 1820, the petition 
of William Barton was referred to the 
Same committee. On the 8th of Nov., 
same year, the memorial of “William 
Barton (General)” was referred to the 
judiciary committee. And in Oct. 1821, 
the petition of William Barton was re- 
ferred to the committee of insolvency. 
Here ends the history of the case, so far 
as outlined in “Governor and Council.” 

It appears that when Gen. Lafayette 
was in Montpelier, he had _ received 
through Gen. Isaac Fletcher of Lyndon, 
Gen. Barton’s salutations and affection- 
ate regards; and so, by inquiry, come to 
know the fact of Gen. Barton’s im- 
prisonment. After Gen. Lafayette had 
gone on board the Brandywine for his 
homeward voyage, he wrote a letter 
to Gen. Fletcher (M. C. from Vt. 1837- 
41) enclosing a draft, with a request that 
the debts for which Gen. Barton had 
been confined, should be paid. This com- 
mission was most happily executed by 
Gen. Fletcher, and Gen. Barton  sur- 
prised by the information that he was no 
longer a prisoner. 

So on the 16th December, 1825, the 
old hero of many fights, the capturer 


November 17, 1775, of the British gen- 


eral Prescott (the man who had put 
Ethan Allen in irons and treated him 
with such insolence and cruelty), now in 
his seventy-seventh year, was allowed at 
last to revisit once more his ancient home 
in Providence, R. I., and embrace his 
wife and children and childrens’ children. 
No wonder they were “all melted into 
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tears,’ as is stated in a letter written three 
weeks later. 


This, through his old comrade’s 
munificence; but this the laws of Ver- 
mont could not permit until the last 
penny of the debt had been paid! 


Perhaps some who read this may not 
know that Ira Allen was once imprisoned 
for debt; and in the Chittenden county 
jail; that he escaped from “Burlington 
prison” on a Sunday evening in April 
(?), 1803, and made his way by boat to 
the head of Lake George, where he “pur- 
chased a horse and took a long journey 
for his health.” In October, 1804, he at- 
tended the sessions of the Legislature in 
Rutland, and tried to get a year’s ex- 
emption from arrest in civil suits. This 
was refused him, and again he fled from 
Vermont. In October, 1810, his request. 
was repeated, and again refused. So, 
from 1804 till his death; he was com- 
pelled to live outside of the State which, 
but for him, would never have had a 
separate existence. Such is, or rather 
was, the gratitude of the Green Moun- 
tain republic! Money was then so 
sacred, in the view of her law-makers, 
that a small sum overbalanced all claims 
of honor and gratitude! 


Every Vermonter must blush as he 
reads of the treatment deliberately meted 
out to these two heroes of the Revolu- 
tion; but it is well also to be righteously 
angry when one recalls General Barton 
near fourteen years in prison, and General 
Allen in perpetual exile, because the State 
set greater store by dollars than by the 
risks and labors which had secured for it 
both independence and statehood. 


If in drafting the first State constitu- 
tion, they had taken from the Pennsyl- 
vania document also its provisions re- 
garding debtors, General Allen might 
have ended his days in Vermont, and we 
descendants of those “who stoned the 
prophets” might have heen spared our 
uncomfortable sense of shame. 

Inter nos sanctissima divitiarum 
Maiestas, etsi funesta pecunia templo 


Nondum habitas, nullas hummorum erex- 
imus aras. 


LCapsus Zalami. 


“The Jew Apelles and Dr. Slicer may 
believe them.” 
The N. Y. Independent, 
wT Mar.22, P3090. 
But, dear Independent, the Jew’s name 
was not Apelles; we have heard that 
Apelles was a painter, and supposed he 
was a full-blooded Greek. Ask Juvenal. 


“Jesus whom they trusted 
should have redeemed Israel.” 

Mary A, Ward in XIXth Century. 

“Whom do men say that I am?” A 
precious mixture of Latin and English, 
which meets one almost every day in the 
newspaper. It would be a waste of ink 
to remark on this locution, the fault so 
stares one in the face. 


Peter B——, of S , sustained two 
broken legs on the 13th mstant by jump- 
ing from a chamber window. 

The Burlington Free Press. 

Curious, isn’t it? ‘Two sound legs 
will sustain a man under ordinary con- 
ditions. And a man has been known to 


sustain himself under difficulties. He — 


might even sustain his two arms above his 
head for a time. But how, by simply 
jumping through a window he could sus- 
tain both legs, and those already broken, 
passes conjecture. 


The quill-driver meant to say that — 


Peter had both his legs broken, or broke 
both legs, or got two broken legs. But 
that would not do for reportorial Eng- 
lish. ‘To sustain two broken legs he 
would have to stand on his hands or his 
head; and this he could not do until the 
fractures had knit again, 


we 
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Cynic Verse. 


THE HOUSE TOPS. 
The winds of Heaven blow my hair, 
Infinitude greets my view. 
Come up upon the house-tops, where 
All things are calm and true. 


The busy roar and maddening scream, 
Come softly o’er the gale, 

Like memories of an ancient dream, 
Or of an eastern tale. 


Distance to the distant lends 
A charm well worth beholding 
While the calm sky above me bends, 
All circling, all enfolding. 


’Tis good to gaze at the boundless sky; 
’Tis good to look on the mountains tall. 
Ah, why must we fence our lives? Ah, why 
Must we live amongst the mean and small? 


Know ye, who mid life’s surging mobs 

The time to know yourselves scarce find, 
This lack of meditation robs 

All rare distinction from the mind. 


Then drop this petty toil and strife, 
Ye who desire strength and light; 
Mere breath in body is not life— 
Come, from the house-tops, train your sight. 


, THE LAND OF DREAMS. 


(For the Kindergarden—Freshmen included. ) 


When I am in the land of dreams 

I wade in most a hundred streams 
And clap my hands and laugh to see 
The funny folk who play with me. 


I hate to go to school each day, 
And do just what the teachers say, 
When I can stay at home and be 
A pirate-chief on Dream-land sea. 


And often-times it makes me feel 

Things aren’t much better ’cause their real, 
For when I close my eyes it seems, 

The real world is the land of dreams. 


Alumni Notes. 


Suggestion—Somebody could prepare 
an interesting list of Burlington boys 
who have received collegiate training, 
and have thus been able to fill large places 
well—as they never could have done ex- 
cept for so ready access to the Univer- 
Sity. 


Contributions are essential to the success 
of this department. 


The Rev. F. E.. Dewhurst, formerly of 
Burlington, and for a time an instructor 
in the University, but now pastor of the 
University Church in Chicago, recently 
came East to preach to the students of 
Vassar College and Princeton University. 
Several university professors are mem- 
bers of his church. 


(O4mevey. onl. Gale, D. D,, has just 
resigned his position as superintendent 
of Home Missions (Congregational) for 
Florida, after an efficient and fruitful 
service of twenty-three years. When he 
took the office, there were four churches 
of the denomination in the State; there 
are now between 60 and 70. For a time 
he had oversight also of Georgia and 
Alabama. ‘The General Association of 
Florida at its meeting March 21 and 22, 
passed resolutions testifying their ap- 
preciation of Dr. Gale’s “ability, stead- 
fast courage, consecration, evangelical 
fervor, and unaffected piety.” 


‘92; Rev: George H. Baker -has re 
signed his pastorate at Townshend, Vt., 
with the intention of editing a daily 
paper in Aberdeen, S. D. 


lomme key. Hrank Gi Ward, Ph.-Ds 
has removed from Emporia, Kan., to 
Lansing, Mich. 


i77peied Sos’ C. “W Drew is,’com- 
pleting his twentieth year at the head of 
Minnesota Institute of Pharmacy in 
Minneapolis. Already 40 per cent of all 
registered pharmacists in Minnesota, and 
nearly as large a proportion in North 
Dakota, besides many in other states, 
have passed under his hand. 


53. Edward J. Hill, one of the few 
men left of his class, is still in active 
service as a lawyer in Chicago. He has 
made books of standard value—among 
them six volumes of “Illinois State Di- 
gest,” the work of 12 years. He has not 
been at Commencement since ’56, 
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93. I. N. Ellis is arranging to leave 
the “Windy City” and locate in Boston— 
in the Ames Building. 


93. J. B. Weintraub (Medic) at 195 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, is full of pleas- 
ant and orateful memories of his two 
years in Burlington. 


59. One third of the remnant of this 
class live and work in Chicago—Coburn, 
Talcott and Whitney. 


59g... Charles Crane is still president 
of the School Board in Dexter, lowa—a 
veteran in the office, having served con- 
tinuously (one year excepted) for 26 
years. When living in Texas in war time 
he bought the tax title to 9,000 acres of 
land, paying the tax of $28.50 for two 
years. One more payment of $28.50 
would have perfected his title to lands 
now worth hundreds of dollars per acre, 
being in the “oil belt.” 


69. N. O. Freeman, now at Wil- 
mington, [ll—has the good record of 
forty-three years of continuous service in 
Methodist pastorates. 


‘79. §. S. Brinsmaid went west to be 
a journalist. Circumstances captured him 
for business, and now he is at the head of 


the foremost mercantile house in Des 
Moines. 
ex-’65. Byron C. Ward left college 


for service in the old 2nd Vt.. For many 
years he has stood for best things in 
church and state in Des Moines. 


45. George Gaby Rice, the last sur- 
vivor of °45, is still in harness at the 
head of important mission work in 
Council Bluffs, a very young man of 86 
years. 


ex-'82. R. B. Hazard is at the head of 
a successful Teachers’ Agency in Minne- 
apolis. The business, now in its 14th 
year, has a branch office in Spokane. 


ex-’89. Wm. S. Gloyd is well estab- 
lished in a prosperous practice of dentistry 
in Minneapolis, 


83. Geo. B. Lane goes abroad for 
rest and travel in Europe, sailing this 
month, to be absent four months. 


"76, A; C. Barnes As one Ofethe 26 
Superior Court Judges in Chicago. 


ex-’63. Col. Joel Benedict Erhardt 
has been elected president of the New 
York Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. Leaving college in 
his sophomore year to enlist for the war, 
Col. Erhardt served as lieutenant and 
captain of rst Vermont Cavalry. Since 
the war he has practiced law in New 
York city and has held the offices of 
United States Marshal, Police Commis- 
sioner of New York and Collector of the 
Port. He was also the Republican can- 
didate for Mayor of New York in 1888. 


Med. ’69. Dr. Joseph L. Perkins, one 
of the most widely known dentists in 
Vermont, died of heart failure at his 
home in St. Johnsbury, March 19. After 


returning from the Civil War, during | 


which he was a member of the 1st Ver- 


mont Regiment, Dr. Perkins graduated — 


from the medical department of the Uni- 
versity and later from the Pennsylvania 
College of Dental Surgery. He soon 
located in St. Johnsbury where he has 
since practiced dentistry with marked 
success. He was at one time president 
of the Vermont Dental Society and 
of the Vermont Dental Examining Board 
of this State. 
North Congregational church of St. 
Johnsbury, a Mason and a member of the 
G. A.’R. Dr. Perkins is suryived bya 
wife, one son and a daughter. 


76. Senator Henry W. Hill of Buf- 
falo has been named by President Joseph 
H. Choate of the New York State Bar 
Association, as one of the three delegates 
to represent that organization at the 


meeting of the American Bar Association 


in St. Paul, Minn., August next. 


81. Darwin P. Kingsley, vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Life Insurance 


Company, has an article on insurance in 


He was a member of the ~ 
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the April number of the North Ameri- 
can Review, in which he pleads for the 


safeguarding of the companies, arguing 


that some of the measures recommended 
by the Armstrong Investigating Com- 
mittee would be disastrous to them and 
therefore, to the policy holders. 


81. Eugene N. Foss started recently 
on a three months’ tour of Europe. He 
will go through Italy, France, Germany 
and England, making an exhaustive study 
of commercial conditions in those coun- 
tries. Mr. Foss is an ardent advocate of 
reciprocity, tariff revision, railroad rate 
regulation and other legislation in the in- 
terests of Massachusetts commerce. 


783. Rey. Allan Conant Ferrin, of 
Springfield, Vt., has accepted a call to the 
pastorate of the High St. Congregational 
Church of Lowell, Mass. 


93. Major H. Edward Dyer, Ver- 
mont National Guard, has completed the 
second term in the military course at the 
garrison school for officers at Fort Ethan 
Allen. Major Dyer will do post-gradu- 
ate work and return for his third term in 
the course next year. 


7oo. Orville G. Wheeler has resigned 
as Manager of the New England office 
of Longmans, Green and Company, at 
Boston, to go to New York, where he will 
take charge of the Educational Depart- 
ment of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


‘oo. Wilbur C. Sawyer of the United 


States Government Geological Survey, 


who has been previously located in Ore- 
gon and Washington, D. C., has been 
ordered to field duty in California, with 
headquarters at Los Angeles. 


Med, “02. ‘Dr. Allen Riley is now 
located at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 


04. Harry C. Burrows, who has 
been engaged in business in New York 
and Jersey City, is to be hereafter located 
in Boston as purchasing agent for Charles 
M. Cox & Co., grain dealers. 


°04. Leon M. Phelps, who has been 


‘with the American Dyewood Company of 


Boston and New York since his gradu- 
ation, has been appointed by that com- 
pany as their foreign representative. Mr. 
Phelps will spend a part of each year in 
this country, preparing for the remain- 
ing portion of the year which he will 
spend in Switzerland, Germany and 
France. He will remain a short time in 
the laboratories of the company in Phila- 
delphia and Pittsfield preparing for his 
first trip abroad. 


92. City Judge Edmund C. Mower 
of Burlington has formed a law partner- 
ship with U. $. Customs Collector 
Charles K. Darling, with offices on the 
second floor of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance building. 


Med. ’98. Dr. Leslie John Agon died 
suddenly March 21 at Evans Mills, N. Y. 
“Dick” Agon was a well known base- 
ball player, having played on the Uni- 
versity team and caught for the Canton 
Stars at Canton, N. Y. He was 31 years 
of age. 


i2meiceatse | VW. Alger, ~ - "whose 
articles upon questions of business ethics, 
legal rights, etc., have been uncommonly 
successful,’ has a paper in the Atlantic 
Monthly for April on “Criminal Law Re- 
form.” Mr. Alger will soon issue a 
volume of his writings under the title 
of “The Moral Overstrain and. Other 

Papers.” ; | | 

| 

Medical Hiumni Banquet. 


The Connecticut Valley Alumni Asso- 
ciation of the Medical Department of 
the University of Vermont held its sec- 
ond annual banquet March 22, at the 
Nayasset club, about 25 being in attend- 
ance. ‘The association is newly formed 
and all its organization has not yet been 
perfected. - But at a business meeting 
which followed the dinner a committee 
was appointed to do this. It is expected 
that among other things this committee 
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will do something to shorten the name. 
The officers elected at this meeting were: 
President, Dr. W. A. Smith; vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. J. C. Downey; secretary and 
treasurer, Dr. V. J. Irwin. A social re- 
ception was held in the club parlors at 
6:30, and at 8 the gathering adjourned 
to the dining room above, where an ex- 
cellent repast was enjoyed. 


The chief speaker of the evening was 
Prof. A. P. Grinnell of New York city 
He was formerly dean of the medical 
school, and the degrees of most of those 
present were signed by him. He 1s at 
present engaged in medico-legal work in 
New York city, and has been connected 
with the famous Patrick case. His ad- 
dress consisted chiefly of reminiscenses. 
Other speakers were Dr. F.. B. Nims of 
Springfield, Dr. J. C. O’Brien of Green- 
field, Prof. H. D. Holton of Brattleboro, 
Dr. N. P. Wood of Northfield, Dr. V. J. 
Irwin of Springfield and Dr. J. N. Fay of 
Northampton. An excellent college spirit 
prevailed during the evening and the 
speeches were all well received. 


Uespers. 


On Wednesday, March 21, the vesper 
service was addressed by Rev. I. C. 
Smart. He said in part: 

“Outside of the fact that a man must 
earn his keep and the claim that educa- 
tion is to aid him in earning it, the great 
aim of education is to fit us to react upon 
the whole offering of life with a refined 
taste, with sound judgment and with 
Christian manhood. The readiness of 
the mind to make this prompt action is 
acquired by habit. It is to be had by con- 
tact with great minds—contact appreci- 
ative, submissive, frequent and continued 
—contact with sound thinking, splendid 
imagination, treasures of art and music, 
manly living and the best traditions of 
character. 

“The humanistic studies are of great 
importance in this respect. ‘They open to 
us the doors into the finest things of hu- 
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man life. But the one classic which opens 
the door into the very finest of life is the 
New Testament and this a man should 
study if he desires to become educated 
with vigorous culture and in contact with 
the best of life. That education which 
starts out to put the mind under the power 
of the best that has been said, thought 
and done stops short of its goal unless it 
includes the acquaintance with Jesus 
Christ which is acquired from the study 
of the New Testament. 

“Aside from the humanistic studies, 
we owe much to science not only its in- 
ventions, but for the scientific temper 
which brings us facts and compels us to 
stand upon the solid ground of reality. 
The scientific temper means the open 
mind, the passion for reality and truth. 

“The chief aim of education is to give 
a man’s mind the right reaction upon 
whatever comes in life, with refined taste, 
sound judgment, Christian manhood; and 
if the mind of Christ dwells near our 
mind, we may walk through the furnace 
of life unhurt. And we must not forget 
that the supreme reaction is life’s serv- 
ICes. 

The final vesper service, which oc- 
curred on Wednesday, March 28, was 
addressed by President Buckham on 
“Reserve in matters of Religion.’ He 
said in part: 

“A certain reserve and -reticence in 
matters of religion is natural, and to a 
certain extent proper. This is so partly 
because religion itself is by nature a 
mystery. Often reserve is the result of 
a natural reaction from religion which is 
loquacious and voluble. ‘The more deep- 
ly we feel on any subject the more re- 
luctant are we to make confidants upon 
that subject. The soul has certain un- 
deniable and inalienable rights of privacy. 
Silence may have a profound content of 
thought and feeling. 

“Yet reserve when carried beyond a 
certain limit becomes an act of repres- 
sion and works to the hurt of the moral 
nature. E,xcessive reserve is wunsocial. 
We are bound together with common 
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problems to solve and in simple brother- 
liness we owe it to one another to ex- 
press our feelings. The final word of re- 
ligion is not in silence but in song.” 


———— 


Founder’s Day. 


The usual celebration of Founder’s 


_ Day will occur in the Chapel on the morn- 


ing of May 1. The undergraduates will 
be represented by two speakers, Carl F. 
Northrup, of the Junior Class, and FEl- 
mer B. Russell of the Senior Class. The 
oration will be delivered by Mr. George M. 
Hogan, ’97, of St. Albans. 


Tndoor Tnter=-Zlass Crack Meet. 


The annual indoor meet was held on 
Tuesday, March 27th, and was well 
patronized, regardless of the wet, dis- 
agreeable evening. 

The drills were well executed as usual. 
With the exception of the high jump and 
pole vault, the events were hotly con- 
tested, and the winners of the events 
were in doubt up to the last minute. 
When the finals were completed the dis- 
tribution of points was as follows: 1909, 
360% points; 1906, 18 points; 1908, 
14% points; 1907, 12 points. 

The two-mile relay between the med- 
ical and academical students, won by the 
latter, was intensely interesting, and 
gave promise of some fast distance men 
for the track team. The time was 9 
minutes, 33 seconds. Moodie, Riley, 
Sargent and Badger ran for the medical 
department, and Merrihew, Masters, 
Campbell and Gallup composed the win- 
ning team. 

The one mile relay between — the 
sophomores and freshmen was won by 
the latter in 4 minutes, 54 seconds. For 
the sophomores, Masters, French, Bas- 
sett, Bartholomew, Hard, Spencer, Burke 
and Frank ran, while Davis, Campbell, 
Dewey, Merrihew, Orton, Vail, Reed 
and Bristol represented 1909, 


The events and the distribution of the 
points follow: | 

Thirty-yard dash—George ‘T. Har- 
rington, 709, of Randolph, first; H. V. 
Nye, ’07, of Burlington, second; Arthur 
C. Woodward, ’06, of Taunton, Mass., 
third; time, 41-5 seconds. 

Shot put—Griesser W. Patteson, ’06, 
of Cleveland, O., first; Julian E. Grow, 
'06, of Kast Randolph, second; Hiram A. 
Dodge, ’o9g, of Morrisville, third; dis- 
tance, 33 feet, 2 inches. 

Thirty-yard hurdles—Harrington, ’oo, 
first; Charles KE. Hall, ’06, of Brandon; 
second; Patteson, ’06, third; time, 42-5 
seconds. 

High jump—Henry F. Rustedt, ’o7, 
of Richford, first, 5 feet, 3 inches; Har- 
tinetens OO, second, 5 feet, 2 inches; 
Melvin F. Master, ’08, of Lowell, Mass., 
and Philip A. Dewey, ’o9, of Montpelier, 
second and third, 5 feet. 

Pole vault—Harrington, ’o9, 8 feet; 
Bernard R. Bristol, ’o9, of Burlington, 
and Carl F. Northrup, ’07, of Bellows 
Falls, second and third, 7 feet, to inches. 

Relay races—Seniors first, freshmen 
second, sophomores third and juniors 
last. Best time, 27 4-5 seconds. 

Potato race—Percy ‘T. Merrihew, ’oo, 
of South Burlington, first; Arthur E. 
Nelson, ’08, of Taunton, Mass., second; 
James B. Campbell, ’09, of Stowe, third. 

Drills—Dumbbells, ’o8, first; Indian 
clubs, ’09, second; fencing, ’07, third. 


Base Ball. 


Harvard 9, Vermont 4. 


The base ball season was opened on 
Wednesday, April 4th, by a game with 
Harvard at Cambridge. This was the 
first game for Harvard as well as for 
Vermont, and both teams gave evidence 
of it in their play. The individual work 
was good, but the team work and base 
running showed need of further practice. 
In the last half of the eighth, the score 
stood 4 to 3, Harvard leading. In this 
inning Jack’s curves seemed ineffective, 
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and when finally three men were out, 
there were five more runs to Harvard’s 
credit. Vermont could not even up the 
score in one inning, and the final score 
was g to 4. Darkness in the last two 
innings made fast ball an impossibility. 
It was so dark at the close of the game 
that when the team went back to the hotel 
from the field the stores and dwelling 
apartments were lighted up. 
The summary follows: 


HARVARD. 
ab bh po a e 
TESOL APTS Dace ater ere TAPES ee oie Bo et dies eae 
Simonss(SaSie Cte tee wets asic De Lote ene 
MeCaliss20 te secant Moet bie te) 4550 
SLODHENSON, (Otec. nat toe eeesne aie pO Ube oS peed Wi oi B 
POUCH sdee ee oe testes sae Ace) (seh 26 
Hell inianiesGocie. cece se Peete cet eet) Blk 
NIGWATL Ver Dies <u ste eee tote ade sas « ots Rea Bete Ba 
DICRTOT eal ie awl gia ma A 20,210> ks 0 
[DEL OP ais aie ie cs eel aaa ioe Ses oe 2 0-0-1500 
OES ITS. Cais a eee Coen ae ts Bra 4 4057. OD 
CTCL Shiels. cas eek Gale oa cere oe oe Bt 21 Lieve 
VERMONT. 

ab bh po ae 
Gard nets Waal. cee she eke ats eee ge ees) 
COUTSO Tae st Someta eet cae tee ene Dib oe ea Waging 9 32 
Campbeliiep (ae tees bs cae aisle 2 Rosy Util (peers Baad] 
Woodward; i. TEs nik. as a cage ote Oma ee.) od) 
Peck, ce. fies. etek havea (ONY (aes Were Sb 
Wihiine ys? ED: Sor erin heh. oto naetans eee td SD 
Kibby. tiers: 2 eae Rd a Ar oe ae Lietd” 24 aa 
Grow. eo bie ore se heat: big. fet alte. state APO. EOL Od 
VTS See el fie ieee otis. ws solaie Boelue io bya 0 
DOUISS~Lialauenre. ae Memon Oo 24: Lis eb 

Score by innings: 

28 ee 4 eto ose 62 8279 

Ptaryvand (acer si: Ope Oe ee ee) Bis tO 
IVETM ONE fre cet on aeet) 109 “Lint 08 O00 t= ="4 
Runs, made by Leonard, Simons, McCail, 


Pounds, Hellmann 2, McCarty, Dexter, Castle, 
Collison, Woodward, Kibby, Williams; two-base 
hits, Dexter, Kibby; stolen bases, Stephenson, 
Castle, Gardner, Collison, Woodward; sacrifice 
hits, Pounds, Dexter, Kibby; first base on balls, 
off Taylor, Collison 2, Woodward 1, off Camp- 
bell, Leonard 1; hit by pitched balls, Stephen- 
son, Pounds, Hellmann, Collison; struck out, by 
Castle 6, by Taylor 1, by Campbell 4; passed 
balls, Kibby 4, Stephenson; time, 2 hours, 10 
minutes; umpire, Arthur Clarkson; attendance, 
800. 


University of Maine 4, Vermont Io. 


The first home game of the season was 
played on Tuesday, April 17th, on Cen- 
tennial Field. Vermont downed the dele- 
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gation from the University of Maine to 
the tune of 10 to 4. Collins, the fresh- 
man southpaw, did the twirling for Ver- 
mont, and he produced the goods to the 
satisfaction of everyone present. He 


showed speed, good control, and a choice 


variety of curves. Hall and Dow did the 
act for Maine, and each was hit quite 
freely. 
hits off Collins, while Capt. Peck’s ag- 
eregation made nine hits off Hall and 
seven hits off Dow. 

Errors were quite frequent on both 
sides, but no more than should be ex- 
pected at this stage of the season. Kibby 
played a heady game, and threw well. 
Whitney on first played his usual steady 
game. He-was credited with one error, 
for which old Sol was more than half to 
blame. 
everything that came towards the second 
bag. Gardner on third put up a splendid 
errorless game. His throwing was be- 
yond reproach, and he made the fans 
exclaim when he put his left hand in the 
way of a hot liner. Jack Campbell in 
left field and Si Peck in center make a 
good combination. One of Vermont’s 
errors occurred because of a misunder- 
standing between them. Si had to meet 
the ball more than half way in order to 
make a hit. Jack’s stick seemed to have 
lost none of its powers. 
every time to bat, and pounded out one 


The Maine boys made but seven 


Collison and Williams handled — 


He made a hit 


clean three-bagger which would have been ~ 


an easy home run on Athletic Park. Berry 
and Watkins were tried out in the right 


garden. 

The summary follows: , 
VERMONT. 

ab r bh tb po a e 
Gardner, bo< a. ve oe ee § 1 2a See 
Collisons:2b v2ne. a:.deaeee 4:3 2PG5 30; eamm 
Campbell tliat. 2. eee 5 2, 5,0. 41. ae 
POGR Grote o ocr ccs one 4° 1° 2° 3-°0 ia 
Kibpy ah ie) oa scente te , 4°2 2 2.6 OM 
Whitneypl bh. 08%. Sendak 8.0. In1)12. Tae 
Woe TAS 6 Son oalon a ene 40 1) 0°) 2 
Collings Dineen fee . 4°00 Oe 
Berryera trict chests oe) 8 Ge 
Woiatieins sete oct is eee 1.0.0 50 1) 
Totaleeh25u. see 37 10 16 20 27 16 6 


f 
{ 
i 
; 
f 
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MAINE. 

ab r bh tb po a e 
I a A ere Sate oeece, O- 0 0 
SIE ID dines cies se eo oe Ueda G4 * 0 
SE ee Bae Os Or 2.1 0 
Sy es aw ste ase pase On Oa. Li 0 
0 SS 6 See UU oa id Mae 
OSE aaa Arr Ucn en oO) 1 
ES a ere gee te bm de 6h --C 
SS Be ee ee (a4 Oe Oy 0. 1° 0 0 
A mae... 2 t 0.0 .0 2 0 
OE SS een ae Oe Un Gree Os 0 0 
ES Sker4ee 7 at 24016 .2 

Score by innings: 

meeeeerog) 4+ (66. 7 8. 9 

Wermont:-...::... mors 4,2 0 -0- 3-0 *—10 
0 fais 0 0.0 1 0 1— 4 


Harned runs, Vermont 6; two-base hits, Col- 
lison, Peck; three-base hit, Campbell; stolen 
bases, Gardner 1, Campbell 2, Berry 1; first 
base on balls, off Collins 1, off Hall 2; first base 
on errors, Vermont 2, Maine 2; struck out, by 
Collins 4, by Hall 1, by Dow 2; left on bases, 
Vermont 5, Maine 8; hits off Hall in four in- 
nings 9, off Dow in four innings 7; wild pitch, 
Hall; time, 1 hour, 55 minutes; umpire, Haz- 
elton. 


Schedule of Games. 


April 4. Harvard at Cambridge. 
17. University of Maine at Bur- 
lington. 
18. University of Maine at Bur- 
lington. 


24. Bowdoin at Burlington. 
25. Bowdoin at Burlington. 
28. Norwich at Burlington. 
Holy Cross at Burlington. 

2. Williams at Williamstown. 

5. Dartmouth at Hanover. 

9g. Dartmouth (pending) at Bur- 

lington. 
10. Rochester University at Bur- 
lington. 

12. Open—at Burlington. 

16. Cornell at Ithaca. 

17. Syracuse at Syracuse. 

19. Williams at Burlington. 

23. Andover at Andover. 

24. Holy Cross at Worcester. 
_25. Brown (pending). 

30. Middlebury at Burlington. 
Tufts at Burlington. 
2. Tufts at Burlington. 
5. Manhattan at Burlington. 
6. Manhattan at Burlington. 


Dorn’s Dining “Room 
IN THE THEATRE BUILDING, 


201 Main Street, Buruineton, Vr. 
Specialties of Game, such as Duck, Plover, Quail, 
Squab, Partridge, Broiled Live Lobster, Soft Shell 
Crabs, etc. Open every evening until 12 P. M. 

Phone 624-4. 


BASE BALL GOODS 


Lowest Prices 


38 Church St. 


CIGARS and TOBACCO 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of Every Kind. 


College of Liberal Arts, opens Sept.21 


Address Dean Wim. M. Warren, 12 Somerset Street. 


School of Theology, open Sept. 20 


Address Assistant Dean C, W. Rsshell, 72 Mt. Vernon Street. 


School of Law, opens Sept. 25 


Address Dean Mllvin M. Bigelow, Isuac Rich Hall, Ashbur- 
ton Place. 


Graduates Department, opens Sept. 21 
Philosophical and Literary Courses. For graduates only. 
Address Dean B, P. Bowne, 12 Somerset Street. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President 
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WM. READ & SONS, 
ATHLETIC OUTFITTERS. 


EFORE placing your orders on athletic clothing 

B and supplies, send for our (Special Club) prices, 
e carry everything pertaining to out and in 

Door Sports. Sweaters, Jerseys, Golf Jackets, Tennis 
Rackets and Tennis Supplies, Base Ball Uniforms, 
Base Ball Supplies, Foot Ball, Basket Ball, Track 
Team Supplies, etc. All Tennis Players should use 


our Standard Special Racket, 


the best in the market, used and endorsed by the best 
players. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, 
107 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


OG SiIBACY.. Be LEIVERY..CO: 
163 Church Street. 


OPPOSITE POST OFFICE Phone 128-12 


Prompt and courteous attention will be given to livery 
n all details. 


PLUMBING cancetSchcems 
LARGE CONCERN 


50 Years Doing Business. Most 
Expert Workmen. Latest 
Scientific Methods 


—Plumbing and Heating are best handled by a 
large concern. Our position as the Leading 
Plumbers demands we employ only latest scien- 
tific methods. Our facilities unequalled. Our 
workmen most expert. Our charges most re- 
sonable. We go anywhere to do the work. 


The G. S. BLODGETT CoO. 


Concord Candy Kitchen. 


HOME-MADE CANDIES EVERY DAY. 
CHOCOLATE and BON BONS. 


Ice Cream. Ice Cream Soda, 
WITH PURE FRUIT JUICES. 
COLLEGE ICES. 


COR CH OR Grape cN Ko lo, 
Burlington, Vermont 
Branch Stores: St. Albans, Vt., St. Johnsbury, Vt, 


T. F. AHEARN, 


69 Church Street. 


News. Stationery. 


All the Popular Books. 
A full line of Souvenir Post Cards, Albums. 
All the Daily and Sunday Papers. 


Give me a Call. Open Evenings. 


We Appreciate the Student's Trade 
W. J. HENDERSON 


Park Drug Store, 172 College St., 


Burlington, Vt. 


The Tuttle Co.., 


RUTLAND, VT. 
FR IN See 


MEASURE FOR 


MEASURE 


We still maintain our Highest 
Standard of Tailoring 
Excellence. 

We give you the best of goods 


and of workmanship. 


Suits 10 per cent off in next 60 days to 
students, 


Fr. N. -pPRGeGHGeia 
CUSTOM TAILOR 
153 AXNAIN ST, 
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Founder’s Day. 


Faith in our Cimes. 


[An address delivered by George M. Ho- 
gan, 97, of St. Albans, on Founder's 
Day, May 1, 1906.| 
Mr. President, Undergraduates, and 
Friends of the College: 
The graduate is always glad of the 


opportunity to make a pilgrimage back to 


his Alma Mater. The very fact that he 
can enjoy such a journey only at rare in- 
tervals tends to magnify in his own mind 
the importance of the event, and serves to 
intensify the pleasure he experiences on 
returning to the familiar scenes of his 
college life. 

When I was a student here, and that 
was not long ago, I frequently observed 
the evident satisfaction, indeed the eager 
welcome, manifested on the part of the 
student body whenever an alumnus re- 
turned to speak either of his personal rem- 
iniscences or to bring a message to us 
from the world outside. But I never 
knew until to-day how very agreeable it 
was to the graduate to accept an invitation 
from the President and Faculty, whose 
request he was trained to consider equiva- 
lent to a command, to participate in the 
due observance of one of the most signifi- 
cant days in the calendar year of this noble 
institution. Hence it is speaking but the 
plain truth when I say that | have held 
this moment in pleasurable anticipation 
ever since I was invited to address you on 
this occasion, and it is my modest hope 
that the thoughts of the hour may like- 
wise be held in remembrance to our mu- 
tual profit. 


“Founder’s Day” is replete in suggest- 
iveness. It calls.to mind a variety of 
topics appropriate for discussion at this 
time and place, especially those which one 
might consider in a form more or less 
historical, and which deal with men and 
events of former days. Not following this 
line of thought, however, I have chosen 
rather to direct your attention to some 
general observations concerning a few of 
the more striking features of our present 
day industrial and political life. And this 
with the distinct purpose of removing 
therefrom, if possible, much of the appre- 
hensive fear for the future welfare of the 
American people that has been engendered 
in the minds of not a few by the more or 
less inflammatory or pessimistic utterances 
of the public press of the last year or two. 
For it is unquestionably true that the tone 
of many a recent editorial and magazine 
article has been somewhat alarming, if 
it has not been hysterical. 

But it should be borne in mind that 
criticism of men and conditions which 
emphasizes altogether the unfavorable and 
the undesirable is not just, nor is it in- 
telligent. And those who would read into 
the signs of our times nothing but an 
ultimate oppression of the masses by the 
wealth of a corrupted few, are really the 
worst enemies that our state and society 
have. to. face. . Lhey are the breeders of 
an unhealthy spirit of discontent and ill- 
advised unrest. ‘Theirs is the black flag 
of tyranny and anarchy, not the flag of 
peace and equal opportunity. And _ it 
would seem to me if too much stress is 
laid upon this fatalistic doctrine of de- 
spair; if the dark side of our commercial 
and political order is too constantly held 
before the people, to the exclusion of all 
that is cheering and hopeful, its effect 
cannot be otherwise than pernicious. This 
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will be particularly true of the effect upon 
the young—those who are about to go 
out from home or college to accept their 
portion of civic privileges and perform 
their share of civic duties. It will certainly 
have a tendency to tear them away from 
moorings which have heretofore been the 
safe anchorage of their individual hope, 
independence and power, and will set them 
adrift, rudderless, upon a sea of doubt 
and uncertainty, with no means of ad- 
vancement other than such as may chance 
to come from the indifferent tide of pub- 
lic opinion or the unstable winds of politi- 
cal passion. In other words, they will 
lose respect for the fundamental principle 
that the real seat of government is in the 
breast of the average citizen, and for that 
reason he has the right, within well de- 
fined limits, to dictate as to how he shall 
acquire his property and where he shall 
pursue his happiness. No greater calam- 
ity than this could befall our day and gen- 
eration. 

Our institutions of learning have a 
duty to perform here. By wise and pat- 
riotic instruction they can do much to 
temper, in the minds of the students, the 
effect of those lurid pen pictures of repub- 
lican downfall which are flashed before 
us almost every day; and to counter-bal- 
ance the baneful influence of those ex- 
tremists who persist in teaching that our 
entire body politic is honey-combed with 
dishonesty and corruption, and that our 
present system of economics and represen- 
tative government is fast running its 
downward course to destruction. Why, 
then, is it not fitting that within these 
walls, and on a day like this, a word 
should be said calculated to turn our 
thoughts of these things into channels 
known to be safe, lest we be misled by de- 
ception; a word designed to induce a 
calm and dispassionate outlook, lest there 
be too much exaggerated excitement; and 
intended to inspire renewed faith in our 
times; lest there should spring up among 
the stalwart a cringing fear for the future. 

Do not misunderstand me. 
could not lose sight of, nor attempt in any 
way to minimize, excuse or palliate the 
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shocking betrayal of confidence that has 
been revealed as being more or less char- 
acteristic of modern corporate and munic- 
ipal affairs, yet, at the same time, it will 
be my chief purpose to treat of existing 
tendencies in business and politics in such 
a way as not to overlook the good they 
contain. While that which is unworthy 
should be condemned, that which is 
worthy should be endorsed and also made 
clear. 

First of all the general trend of our in- — 
dustrial development is of such a charac- 
ter as to merit most careful reflection. 
Of course I cannot presume, even if time 
permitted, to discuss this side of my theme 
with any degree of exhaustiveness, for 
the vast economic changes we have been 
experiencing are still in a transitory state, 
and at best imperfectly comprehended. 
Notwithstanding, however, we lack 
knowledge of the full significance, in all 
its bearings, of the industrial strife 
through which we are passing, and al- 
though many of the serious minded may 
well entertain grave doubts as to what the 
final effect of concentrated wealth will be 
upon our theories of democratic govern- 
ment, yet it seems to me easy to trace 
through the courses which have brought 
about these conditions certain sure indi-— 
cations which point to a day when a 
broader charity and a more elevated moral 
tone will actuate the motives and govern 
the methods of both employers and em- 
ployed. 

We all understand that within the lal 


ten or fifteen years combination of indus- 


trial forces has come to be the rule. This 
is true of the moneyed as well as the 
laboring classes. ‘The purpose of one be-— 
ing to enlarge their kindred enterprises, 
widen their influence and control upon 
markets, products and prices, thus secur- 
ing an increase in profits; that of the 
other being to unite common interests and 
resources for mutual protection, thus 
gaining a corresponding increase in wages | 
and uniformity of labor conditions. 

So we find these two organizations 
pitted against each other. But standi 
alone there is nothing especially note- 


|} 
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worthy in this fact, because the history of 
opposing organizations of this kind is as 


old as the Anglo-Saxon guild system of 


the 17th century. What arrests our at- 
tention is the suddenness with which the 
system has become so widespread. No sane 
mind ever questioned the right of employ- 
ers and employees to maintain separate 
combinations, each for its own benefit. 
Anxiety has been caused because these two 
forces have apparently combined to work 
in Opposition rather than in harmony. 
The labor union, however, is as legitimate 
as the trust; indeed the one exists because 
of the other. The interests of labor and 
capital are so inter-woven, so inter-related, 


that of necessity they must ultimately de- 


velop side by side and progress hand in 
hand. Capital must have labor, and with- 
out capital there would be no need of la- 
bor. Each is held on a par with the other 
both by public opinion and by the law of 
the land. And it is the glory of our mod- 


ern civilization that the workingmen of 


to-day stand on the same broad level of 
equality with all the other vocations and 
callings whatsoever. 

It is true that in too many instances 
labor has resorted to violence to accom- 
plish its purposes, thereby incurring the 


hostile prejudice of the public, and capital 


has too frequently been oppressive in its 
destruction of competition, thereby call- 
ing out, in turn, its share of public cen- 
sure. Doubtless for these reasons chiefly, 
there has sprung up among us, and we 
still have with us, a class of social reform- 
ers, theorists, extremists and vindictive 
writers who argue against the character 
of industrial life of to-day, and contend 
that if carried to its logical conclusion it 
will inevitably disrupt our whole economic 
order. Without attempting to pass upon 
the likelihood that such a prophecy as this 
will ever come true, but looking only at 
practical results, so far as they have yet 
been made manifest,—and after all the 
character of practical results is the only 
true test to apply to the desirability of any 
condition,—I think it must be conceded 
that the evils of rioting on the one hand 
and of oppression on the other are rapidly 


lessening. Labor has learned the wisdom 
of appealing to arbitration rather than to 
the shot-gun. Our courts have generally 
declared the legal right of workingmen 
to control the price of their labor, and the 
right to strike, provided they do not in- 
timidate their fellows nor coerce their 
employers with illegal demands. Fur- 
thermore, producers and shippers have 
come to understand that the regulation of 
fixed market prices and values which re- 
sults from industrial combination, and the 
fair distribution of business among its 
constituent members which characterizes 
the modern trust corporation, are greatly 
to be preferred to the vicious and destruct- 
ive effect of the cut-throat competition of 
other days. While the methods of com- 
bination may be, and no doubt are, faulty 
at times, to say that the principle of the 
combination of industries is in itself in- 
imical to our public welfare is to do vio- 
lence to one’s intelligent grasp of present 
economic conditions. The industrial 
movement of the day is in the right direc- 
tion, and is of the highest order. It has 
been, and is, productive of great good to 
this country. It is a direct contributing 
factor to the commercial advancement and 
supremacy of the United States. 

The industrial strife of the past decade 
has been strenuous in the extreme. But 
until the last three or four years it has 
been confined to the two opposing forces 
of which I have been speaking. Now, 
however, a third party has intervened, 
viz., the people, and this third party is 
demanding the right to be heard. From 
this fact let us take hope. So long as the 
contests attending the production and 
transportation of articles did not center 
around those commodities which have 
come to be looked upon as the necessities 
of life, the general public did not feel 
called upon to interfere, beyond the point 
of preserving the public peace. But as 
the struggle began to involve such prod- 
ucts as coal, meat, oil, sugar, the harvests 
of our fields and the output of our for- 
ests; as it began to disclose that condi- 
tions existed which, if left unchecked, 
might not only make the prices for these 
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necessaries intolerable, but might also 
practically prohibit their production alto- 
gether; as the moneyed interests, when 
approached, were found callous to public 
opinion and insolent and indifferent to the 
general welfare; and as it became appar- 
ent that divergent state legislation was 
wholly inadequate to cope with the situa- 
tion, that the question was national in 
extent and must be met by national legis- 
lation,—therefore the 
have stepped into the midst of this war- 
fare, and have begun to feel compelled, in 
self-defense, to resort to the exercise of 
their sovereign authority, the same au- 
thority which created corporate life, in 
order to regulate the use and prevent the 
abuse of corporate power. Hence the 
struggle is no longer dual in form. The 
interests now concerned are three-fold. 
Capital, labor and society are now con- 
tending for the solution of the industrial 
and political problem. 

But what is the problem? Some will 
say that it is one of insatiable greed for 
wealth—perhaps. Others will say it is 
one of protective tariff—possibly. Still 
others that it is one of ptblic utilities and 
federal control—very likely. But is it not 
after all the old problem of puritan dem- 
ocracy and civic virtue?—undoubtedly. 
And this is the point I désire to empha- 
size. ‘To my mind it is clear that the state 
of our economic and pélitical unrest may 
be traced directly to a’ failure to apply to 
business and municipal affairs the same 
spirit of a just democracy that we have 
been accustomed to apply to national af- 
fairs. And this is probably due to the 
fact that up to the present time the pub- 
lic, as a whole, has also failed tosobserve 
the distinction between two opposing’ the- 
ories of democracy which have existed 
here since our earliest political history, 
and each of which, whether we have at 
all times been conscious of it or not, has 
been, and still is, contending for ascend- 
ancy over the other. 

One theory is that a democratic govern- 
ment stands for liberty in its broadest 
sense—liberty of the individual to exer- 
cise his rights of person and property pur- 


common people . 
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suant to his own sweet will; and that the 
only legitimate excuse for the existence 
of any law at all is to protect the person 
and property of individuals; law has no 
right to do anything else, this is its whole 
end and aim. You will recognize this as 
the laissez faire doctrine of individualism. 
It is the doctrine of “let alone’—you go 
your way and I’ll go mine. This theory 
reached its highest tide in France, and 
historically speaking it may be this con- 
ception came to us from that source. In 
this country the advocates of such a prin- 
ciple of democracy first came into prom- 
inence in the Southern States. Now there 
is to-day a certain class of captains of in- 
dustry, whether they are aware of it or 
not, which.is evidently controlled by this 
notion of democracy. They conceive that 
as the sole purpose of government is to 


grant to the individual, or the corporation . 


which is an artificial individual, the widest 
possible freedom, without bounds and 
without limits, for the exploitation of abil- 
ity or capital, it is an invasion of con- 
stitutional rights to place restraint either 
upon the extension of their business or the 
accumulation of their wealth. In other 
words, to interfere or handicap them in 
the exercise of their own sweet will, they 
maintain, is illegal. 


{ ask you to note the course which this _ 


conception of democracy has taken, in 
some instances, and to say for yourselves 
whether it has flourished or failed in our 
national history. From the influence of 
such a theory as I have portrayed was log- 
ically developed the principle of state 
rights with its pet hobby of slavery. By 
the effect of such a teaching of democ- 
racy we were led for years,—and be it 
said to our everlasting disgrace,—to stand 
by inactive, and permit, within sight of 
our own shores, a cruel and despotic king- 
dom to attempt to crush out the very light 
and hope of life from a weak and strug- 
eling people. And likewise, had we lis- 
tened to the apostles of this individualistic 
scheme of government we would have 
sailed away on that May morning and left 
those benighted islands of the Pacific to 
themselves; we would have thrown them 
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back into the darkness of despair from 
which they came, and left them to conduct 
their affairs as best they could. Such is 
a conspicuous part of the political record 
of a theory which, it would seem, in its 
extreme form, could no longer justify its 
existence. 

But there is another theory of democ- 
racy radically opposed to the one which I 
have outlined. It insists that liberty is 
not the right of every man to follow his 
own sweet will. On the contrary, it rec- 
ognizes the supremacy of law, not only 
the abstract laws of nature and politics, 
but the concrete, positive laws of human 
justice, which at once guarantee equality 
of opportunity and assure protection from 
all oppression. ‘This theory maintains 
that law has other functions than that of 
merely protecting persons and property; 
that there is as much a law for the com- 
munity and for the common good as for 
the individual; and it asserts that obedi- 
ence to all these laws is the condition of 
liberty. The origin of this conception is 
Anglo-Saxon, and it comes to us from 
our puritan fathers. Its watchword 
is not so much liberty as it is duty,—duty 
to one’s neighbor and to one’s commun- 
ity. Its mission is not only to protect 
rights, but to promote justice. 

To the adherents of this theory of dem- 
ocracy belong the glory of aiming to 
bring even-handed justice both to the in- 
dividual and to the state. The courage 
of their zeal preserved the Union and 
freed the slaves at untold sacrifice. The 
spirit of their doctrine at last brought 
us to our senses, and we hastened across 
the narrow sea which separates us from 
Cuba and, by an act unparalleled in all 
history, rescued that island from the heel 
of her oppressor, and set her upon her 
way rejoicing. Nor is this all. In har- 
mony with the idea of such a democracy, 
which sees its duty and tolerates no op- 
pression, we are pledging to the Philip- 
pines our wealth, intelligence and protec- 
tion and this, thank God, we shall con- 
tinue to do without stint and without 
measure until they know the blessings of 
independence. Moreover, witness the 


scenes of this very hour as typical of the 
saving grace of our puritan democracy. 
When destruction, desolation and death 
have been visited with appalling horror 
upon a sister city, what is more inspiring 
than the spontaneous outburst of sympa- 
thy which wells up from the heart of this 
great nation and prompts the lavish out- 
pouring of the treasures of both rich and 
poor in aid of the distressed and suffer- 
ing! In the face of such an overwhelm- 
ing tidal wave of human charity and kind- 
ness, of what possible moment, I ask, is 
the peevish wail of the cynic and scoffer 
who sees no good in our times, and whose 
shrivelled soul and clattering tongue are 
fit only to raise a tempest in a tea pot! - 

And the hopeful sign to which I alluded 
in the opening is that the intelligence of 
the great mass of" the public is, at last, 
growing to a full acceptance, in a more 
complete and deeper sense than ever be- 
fore, of the principles of this latter theory 
of democracy, not only as a true basis of 
national policy, but of business and mu- 
nicipal policy as well—the broad policy of 
live and let live. We are not so much in 
need of a new set of socialistic ideas as 
we are of a keener appreciation of the 
ereat moral spirit of charity to all men 
which underlies the whole scheme of our 
old New England democracy. This spirit 
will suggest that, in the last analysis, there 
is a safe equilibrium between the extremes 
of individualism and socialism,—a golden 
mean which on the one hand will save to 
the average man the spur of individual 
effort, and on the other will protect soci- 
ety from the over-reaching avarice of 
some of its members. 

Our political outlook is equally hope- 
ful. The last twelve months has witnessed 
a mighty upheaval of moral forces in this 
country. Indeed we are passing through 
a critical period of our history and per- 
haps no time since the days of the civil 
war has called for more calmness of tem- 
per. We have been treated to such an 
exposure of corruption existing among 
men of prominence in public and business 
life that we have alternately blushed with 
shame and turned pale with horror. But 
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faith in our times is not yet lost. You 
will frequently read that our best citizens 
no longer take an interest in politics, and 
that our whole business system is under- 
mined with graft. That proposition I 
deny. It is a base slander upon the good 
name of our republic. It is not warranted 
by the facts, and is as wicked as it is 
false. Public benefit and fair dealing 
are still the principles which actuate the 
average citizen; not all men are dishonest, 
only a minority are dishonest. And be- 
cause the average man is roused to take an 
active part against the evil tendencies of 
modern industry and public life is a good 
omen and not a bad one, as many would 
have you believe. 

There are some men of the senior class 
here who will soon step into active busi- 
ness or professional life. What will be 
your attitude toward your times? Will 
you measure men by what they possess 
rather than by what they are? Will your 
sympathy and approval follow that ideal 
of business which is to amass a fortune 
without limit by means of cruelty, treach- 
ery and falsehood? When you get into 
business will you deny to your neighbor 
the same rights which you insist are 
yours? Will you be like the would-be 
honest manufacturer who participates in 
grait in order to get his share of business, 
or the would-be honest employer who 
winks at graft because it may cost too 
much to resist it? If you have political 
ambition, will you bend a servile knee to 
some political boss in order to curry fa- 
vor? Will you be like the would-be hon- 
est politician who acquiesces in graft in 
order to win his nomination? In the face 
of actual corruption, known to exist, will 
you view it with cynical indifference 
rather than a bold determination to fight 
it down? If you reach a position of trust 
and honor, will you be a betrayer of that 
honor and use your station to enrich your- 
self? Will your moral perceptions be 
keen enough to enable you to see that it 
is as vile and wicked a thing to filch from 
the public treasury as it is to~steal the 
widow’s mite. In short, will you sub- 
scribe to a democracy whose liberty is 


the liberty of license rather than to one 
whose law is the law of justice? Gentle- 
men, if you are unable to answer these 
questions in the negative it is because you 
have lost faith in our times. God forbid! 

In this day, when the air seems to 
fairly vibrate with general denunciation, 
with vituperative censure and wholesale 
criticism of men and methods, some of 
which is merited, much of which is not, 
I would plead that you listen to the dic- 
tates of your sober intelligence ere yout 
suffer your ideals to be shattered, or your 
standards of industrial and political mor- 
ality to be lowered; that you take courage 


for the ultimate triumph of good from — 


the fact that, as the better elements of our 
puritan democracy have survived the vi- 
cissitudes of other days, so the instincts 
for righteousness which are inherent in 
that democracy will yet enable her to solve 
aright the problems of the present. And 
on this ‘“Founder’s Day” I would urge 
that you pledge yourselves anew to those 
old fundamental truths of common hon- 
esty and plain integrity which your con- 
science approves, and which history tells 
you have always been, and must ever be, 
the foundation rock of all enduring sys- 
tems of government. So that when the 


mantle of full citizenship falls upon you, ~ 


it may be not only a mantle of civic duty, 
but also one of civic virtue,—a mantle 
whose ample folds will suggest the 
breadth of your charity, and whose stain- 
less white will typify the purity of your 
patriotism. 


Zollege Loyalty. 


[An address delivered by Elmer Beecher 
Russell, on Founder's Day, May 1, 
1900. | 

In deference to a custom old as that 
which brings us together this morning, 
your speaker of the Senior Class has 
chosen for his subject a topic bearing upon 
a certain definite phase or aspect of col- 
lege life—College Loyalty. 'T'o the treat- 
ment of such a subject he can bring noth- 


ing more than the interpretation which 


comes from the student’s point of view. 
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The college is an academic community. 
Creating no material wealth, it is not in- 
dustrial. It is neither primarily ethical 
nor political. Its object is an ideal one, 
the creation and diffusion of knowledge 
and the formation of character. It is a 
community of essential equality, without 
+ for the most part, rank or caste save that 
created by ability. A transient commun- 
ity, whose members are ever moving on- 
_ ward and upward into other spheres of 
activity, it is instinct with the vigor and 

q hope and enthusiasm of an abiding youth- 

en 
Because the college is such a commun- 
“ity, and because its members are for a 
while exempt from the responsibilities and 
an of the world at large and, at an 
impressionable age, are intimately associ- 
ated with their fellows in a common pur- 
pose and endeavor, the academic world is 
a place of comradeship, of friendship, and 
of disinterested, enthusiastic loyalty. It 
Mollows that the individual who is a 
constituent member of this community 
must owe to it definite duties and obliga- 
tions. “College spirit” is the phrase most 
frequently employed to describe his re- 
“sponsibility and best service as a citizen 
of the college. “College spirit,” an alum- 
“nus has said, “is the counterpart of pat- 
-riotism in the little academic world.” 

| Yet this term is used with such diver- 
al of meaning and employed in such a 
ariety of ways that its exact signification 

1s become obscure, and its definition dif- 
ficult. This is true partly because of false 
notions concerning its very nature. It 
easy to state certain definite things 
which college spirit most emphatically is 
. It is not rowdyism of any kind. It 
has no necessary connection with the tals- 
ing of silver spoons or the stealing of 
‘Street signs; nor does it consist in howling 
at athletic contests. While this may be 
one manifestation of a true college spirit, 
on the other hand it is as likely nothing 
more than mere mob-enthusiasm. It is 


ff 


4 no oy oo. with industry or 


even in “the topsy-turvey cere 
d virtues do not spring from vice. 
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True college spirit does not involve the 
hazing of freshmen. It has no connection 
with spirits which arise from a beer cask, 
for nothing is further removed from good 
fellowship than unlicensed conviviality. 

! Real college spirit is of two kinds. 
There is first the spirit which arises in any 
community, where men are closely associ- 
ated for the pursuit of a common end. 
Thus we speak of the spirit of an army or 
of a political party. It is characterized 
by the merging of personality into a group 
consciousness, the subordinating of per- 
sonal interests to the interests of an in- 
clusive whole. ‘This sort of spirit lies 
hack of a ripping college yell, always 
comes to expression at a good ‘smoker’ 
or an enthusiastic college meeting. Spirit 
of this sort inspires a man to be true 
through the rigid, monotonous drudgery 
of football training, and then to struggle 
like a bulldog in the game, when a mo- 
ment’s weakening would mean defeat. It 
enables him to rejoice, as did a Princeton 
man whose lee was broken on the football 
field, that it was he and not one of the 
first team who was hurt. It is the best 
spirit of this kind that discredits “mucl<- 
erism’’ and cheers a good play of an op- 
posing team, ,A common enthusiasm, 
shared by all comrades who breathe the 
same college atmosphere, springing from 
common aims and desires, common suc- 
cesses and defeats, 1t wishes its own col- 
lege always to be first and best. ‘I'o this 
end it talks, works and votes, all with the 
push and energy and abounding’ vitality 
of vigorous youth. 

Although college spirit of this type is 
legitimate and commendable, it is not in 
the truest and largest sense the spirit 
which is inspired, as it were, in men by 
their connection with the institution. The 
feelings of a jaunty sophomore at com- 
mencement time for instance, are not 
those of the old graduate who returns 
after years of active life to renew the 
friendships and associations of the past. 
The college spirit of the latter is a pecul- 
iar love for Alma Mater, mingled with 
the undying romance of a living past, a 
devotion expressed and proved by some 
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act of personal sacrifice, a superlative 
form of loyalty. ‘The spirit which some- 
times manifests itself at a “smoker” is 
quite different from that which received 
such potent expression in the speeches and 
exercises of our Centennial Celebration. 
Then we were aware of a great body of 
sentiment and tradition—the cumulative 
growth of a hundred years of organic life. 
Gathered about our transient college 
world is an enduring atmosphere of 
thought and prayer, of poetry and ro- 
mance, of sacrifice and devotion, of eter- 
nal hopefulness and an unceasing search 
for truth, an atmosphere made dynamic 
by the character and personality of the 
teachers and scholars, students and alum- 
ni of a century. 
’ Yet any definition of college spirit in 
terms of the exact is impossible, not alone 
because the term is often loosely or mis- 
takenly applied, but also because it has 
the vagueness which always inheres in the 
intensely vital and the ideal. As the 
property of the heart and soul, college 
spirit lies beyond the realm of calculation. 
Elemental and instinctive as the love of 
country, it defies analysis and exceeds de- 
finition. Despite the difficulties forbidding 
its definition, that which lies back of all 
sane and wholesome college spirit, whether 
of the student or of the alumnus,—that 
which gives to it life and power, is simple 
loyalty. With loyalty to college a man is 
her true son always and everywhere. 
Loyalty implies, first of all, an active 
interest, for one cannot be loyal to an 
object or cause while he is at heart in- 
different to it. Loyalty involves an un- 
selfish, disinterested love for the high and 
worthy, a constancy and allegiance, un- 
shaken through time and trial and conflict. 
Student loyalty may find expression in 
a thousand ways. ‘The man who is pos- 
sessed of it will at least take a constant 
interest in college affairs., Because he has 
the well-being of the college at heart he 
feels her slightest need, and as he is able 
he responds. And he responds not grudg- 
ingly or reluctantly, but in a spirit that is 
glad to help and serve. He does what he 
can in athletics, in music, in debate, and 
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in histrionics; he writes, and when he 
feels that a word of encouragement or 
condemnation should be spoken, he has 
the courage to speak. And always he is 
faithful to the great business of educa- 
tion,—the creation of a discipline, a tem- 
per, a power, which is the enlargement of 
the whole man,—if for no better reason 
than because that is what his college 
chiefly requires of him. In one way or 
another he is bound to impress his per- 
sonality in some degree upon the college 
community. 

The man who is able to do something 
for his college soon feels an affection for 
her, which he did not know before. He 
finds other men, perhaps for whom he has 
had little liking or regard, are as sincerely 
earnest in the cause as he. He shares the 
pleasure and fellowship of common en- 
deavor, and in his effort and achievement 
he feels a satisfaction foreign to all pettt- 
ness and self-seeking. 

There are some obvious things that a 
man possessed of true college loyalty does 
not do. <A college office he regards not 
as the legitimate end of trickery and bar- 
ter but as a trust and an obligation. 
does not willingly suffer the prostitution 
of his fraternity to political ends. 
holds the moral integrity of his college 
too high and sacred knowingly to con- 
done the application of methods despicable 
and unworthy to college affairs. In- 
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stead of indulging in the habit of “knock- — 


ing,” he » takes® (hekiaaee 


things better. 


help make 


Fault finding for the mor- — 


bid pleasure in it is sorry business at best, — 
and there is even less justification in col- — 
lege for the ‘man with the muck-rake” — 


than in the civic community. 
| The growth of a healthy loyalty within 


the student body is helped by many things. — 


‘The more we do in common, the more we 


have in common, the more we get to-_ 


gether, the closer is our fellowship and i 


4 


the better do we appreciate the possession — 


of interests and aims which form our 


common heritage as Vermont men. Stu-_ 


dents living in town, for instance, and 
going and coming to recitations, find 
their home obligations a constant distrac- 
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tion. ‘Try as they may, they cannot share 
in equal degree the identity of interest 
and the real fellowship which exist among 
other college men. It is just here that 
our smokers should prove of great benefit. 
Singing affords spontaneous and natural 
expression to sentiments not otherwise 
called forth, and the lack of it is a dis- 
tinct loss to the life of any college. What 
the song and the ritual are in the fra- 
ternity, the song should be in every col- 
lege meeting and every gathering of col- 
lege men. 

A multitude of traditions and customs, 
perhaps trifling and inconspicuous in 
themselves, should serve as ties binding 
students in a closer fellowship. The 
freshman does not think the less of his 
college because relations between the 
classes are marked by one or two simple 
laws, by virtue of long custom as fixed 
and unalterable as those of the Medes and 
Persians. Even so simple an act as the 
gowning of Lafayette for commencement 
has its value. And our college boasts of 
no prettier or more touching sight than 
the observance of Class Day amid the 
green of the campus of a June afternoon. 
Customs like these 
note to the life of each college. They 
impart to the present a charm and rich- 
ness borrowed from the academic life of 
the long past; with flash of feeling and 
sentiment they break the indifferences and 
mark off the swift progress and passage, 
Of student life. As a college custom, 
Founder’s Day has possibilities unlimited. 
But they will never be fully realized until 
the students make the celebration their 
own by fully assuming the responsibility 
for its success, by cooperating heartily in 
its formal exercises, and by bringing to 
the day their distinct contribution. 

Customs may be introduced, but unless 
they speedily gather to themselves a con- 
tent of meaning and affection they remain 
a mere mockery and soon disappear. ‘To 
become truly binding, traditions and cus- 
toms must possess the sanction of a re- 
spectable antiquity. They are properly 
the spontaneous outgrowth of all the years 
of the life of the college. 


lend a_ distinctive - 


Nothing is better calculated to arouse 
a sincere loyalty to one’s college than a 
knowledge of her history.. T’o learn the 
story of Vermont’s troubled career, to 
realize how her past has been ennobled by 
the life-long toil and sacrifice of devoted 
men, is to become a good Vermont man. 
A knowledge of the beginnings, the crises 
and achievements of an institution cannot 
fail to impart a higher regard for her 
aims and ideals and a truer appreciation of 
the worth of her service. ‘lhe interpre- 
tation of the college in terms of the high 
and good, the appraisement of it as an in- 
strument of social and spiritual service, 
should give one’s loyalty to college the 
crowning touch of completion. 

We are not all of us equally possessed 
by college loyalty. Some are reserved in 
temperament and do not yield themselves 
easily to any allegiance. Others give their 
thought and affection chiefly in response 
to appeals which seem to them more im- 
mediate and vital than those of the col- 
lege,—to their fraternities, for example. 
Although his loyalty may be dormant for 
the lack of anything to call forth its ex- 
pression, there is no member of the col- 
lege body who is actually devoid of it. 

Whether latent or active, the loyalty 
which is in us now is only the beginning 
and promise of that which will be ours in 
the future. Then only can we learn to 
treasure rightly college friendships which 
will remain in our lives a priceless mem- 
ory and a benediction, associations and 
memories that will become more tender 
and precious with the passing years. 
“Much as you love Wellesley to-day,” 
said Dean Briggs at a commencement, 
“your love for her will deepen with the 
years and will take on more and more of 
the spirit of high romance, till you your- 
selves will marvel. at the magic of the 
Alma Mater’s name.” 

The desire to keep our Alma Mater 
“honored and wise and young,” the wish 
to be true to our college and to what she 
has given us, should have an unceasing 
and growing influence throughout our 
lives. It should lead us to despise all that 
is mean and sordid and contemptible. It 
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should keep fresh within us the love of 
the good, the beautiful, and the true. 
Other claims upon our allegiance will be 
more pressing and more immediate, other 
relations more intimate and sacred. But 
unless we keep always an interest in our 
college, unless we give to college loyalty 
some room and sway in our lives, we deny 
our college a completion, a certain full- 
ness of life that is justly hers. We rob 
our own lives of a youthfulness, a joy, 
and a richness that are rightfully ours. 
“College loyalty,” it has been finely said, 
“is that little touch of the superfluous 
which is necessary. Necessary as art is 
necessary and knowledge which serves no 
mechanical end.  Superfluous only as 
glory is superfluous, or a bit of red ribbon 
that a man would die to win.” 


General Catayette. 


[dn address delivered on Founder's Day, 
May 1, 1906, by Carl Frederick 
Northrup, °07.] 


We have gathered here this morning 
upon an anniversary in the history of this 
institution. We have come together to 
commemorate a day prominent in our 
minds and sacred to our University. May 
our thoughts turn once more to all the 
memories which it revives and may we 
think for a little of him whose name is 
one of renown and whose connection with 


this University should ever be fresh upon . 


our minds. Among those whose names 
are written upon our roll of history is 
that statesman, patriot and friend of Am- 
erican liberty, Marie Jean Paul, Marquis 
de Lafayette. 

Lafayette was a son of one of the oldest 
houses of the French nobility, one of his 
ancestors being a mrashal of France, dis- 
tinguished for his military ability. He 
was born at the castle du Chavagnac, in 
Auvergne, France, Sept. 6, 1757. He 
was educated at the College du Plessis, 
Paris, married at the age of 16 a noble 
young lady still younger than himself, 
and soon after entered the French Guards. 
His sympathy with the American colon- 


ies in their bold declaration of independ- 
ence led him to seek the acquaintance of 
the American agents, Franklin, Deane and 
Lee, who were then in Paris, and at the 
darkest period of our revolutionary war, 
he announced to them his intention of 
going to America, and offered his ser- 
vices to the cause of liberty. He at once 
purchased and fitted out a ship at his own | 
expense, and narrowly escaping arrest, — 
and against the orders of the king and the 
protests of his relatives and friends, ex- 
cept his wife, who shared his enthusiasm, ; 
he sailed from a Spanish port, accom- 
panied by Baron de Kalb and other off- 
cers. ‘They arrived at Charleston, $. C., 
April 25, 1777, and Lafayette at once . 
offered himself to Congress as a volun- — 
teer. His action produced a great sen- 
sation both in Europe and America, and 
it still stands as one of the most import- 
ant incidents of the Revolution. Con- 
eress gave him a commission as a major- 
general. He became a warm friend of 
Washington, and though not yet twenty, 
soon showed his abiilty to command. He 
fought and was wounded at Brandywine, 
and when his wound was healed he was 
appointed to the command of a division. 
He distinguished himself at the battle of 
Monmouth and was thanked by Congress 
for his gallantry. 

War having broken out between France 
and England, Lafayette, still retaining 
his commission in the French army, ob- 
tained leave of absence and sailed for 
home in January, 1779. He was received 
with enthusiasm by the people of his na-_ 
tive land and after a year’s stay, in which 
he obtained valuable assistance in money 
and men from the French government for 
the American cause, he returned to this 
country, resumed command in our army 
and participated in the campaign against 
Cornwallis. This defeat of the English 
practically ended the war, although it was” 
some time before a treaty was drawn up. 
He went back to his native country, but 
after a few years there, he returned to the 
United States for a short visit in 1784, 
when he was received with marked dem: 
onstrations of respect and affection. 
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turning to Hurope, he at once took a lead 
ing position as a member of the Chamber 
of Notables, and champion of the liberal 
movement in Irance. In the war with 
Austria in 1792, Lafayette commanded 
an army on the frontier with the same 
enthusiasm and success with which he had 
fought in America. He was finally cap 
tured and imprisoned at Olmutz. After 
five years there, he was liberated upon the 
demand of Bonaparte. In 1818 he again 
became prominent as a champion of lib 
erty in the Chamber of Deputies. 

In 1824, Congress by formal resolu- 


‘tion directed President Munroe to invite 


him to visit the United States... He ac 
cepted, and landed in New York, Aug. 
15, 1824, and from that time until his de 
parture in September of the following 
year there was a continuous ovation, ex- 
tending him the highest honors in every 
State in the Union, and Congress crown- 
ing it with a gift of $200,000 and a town- 


ship of land. 


? 
ry 
Wa 


‘s 


The Legislature of Vermont requested 
Gov. C. P. Van Ness to invite Lafayette 
to extend his tour to Vermont, and di- 
rected the necessary military and other 
preparations, Accordingly, Gov. Van 
Ness, on Dec. 27, 1824, wrote to Lafay- 
ette, who was then in Washington, invit- 
ing him to visit the State previous to his 
return to France. ‘I'’o this Gen, Lafayette 
replied that it had not been his intention 
to leave this side of the Atlantic before he 
had visited Vermont, and would extend 
his tour through the State which had done 
such active service during the “times 
Which tried men’s souls.” General [a- 
fayette and party consisting of his son, 
George Washington Lafayette, his secre- 
tary, and representatives of Gov. Van 
Ness, entered the State June 28, 1825, 
eleven days after the address to him by 
Daniel Webster at the laying of the cor- 
ner-stone of Bunker Hill Monument, on 
the 50th anniversary of the battle. ‘Ihe 


- committee of arrangements met him at 


Windsor, where he was welcomed by 
Hon. Horace Everett, after which he was 


"introduced to His Excellency Gov. Van 


& 


7 
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Ness, who extended the congratulations 
and hospitality of the State. 

rom Windsor the party proceeded to 
Woodstock, and thence to hoyalton. 
After a brief stop there they passed 
through Hast Randolph to Montpelier, 
where they arrived at about ten o'clock in 
the evening of June 28. The party was 
addressed by Eon, Mijah Paine, Judge 
of the U. S. Court for the District of Ver- 
mont, ‘he next morning’ the ladies of 
the capital city assembled in the Congre- 
gational Church, now known as Bethany 
Church, where a reception was tendered, 

The general and his party arrived in 
Burlington at two o'clock on the following 
afternoon, accompanied by His Txcel- 
lency Gov. Van Ness, his secretary and 
staff, and a deputation from the committee 
of arrangements, who had waited upon 
him at Montpelier and in behalf of the 
citizens of Burlington requested the honor 
of a visit from him on his passage through 
the State. A detachment of cavalry under 
the command of Major rastus Meech 
met the general at Williston and escorted 
him to the heights near the college, where 
he was received by the committee of ar- 
rangements. His arrival here was an- 
nounced by a salute from the artillery 
under command of Capt. Corning, the 
ringing of bells and the hearty and pro- 
longed cheers of a large number who had 
assembled on the occasion. A procession 
was formed of the cavalry, military band, 
militia, Gen. Lafayette, his son, commit- 
tee on arrangements, judges of courts and 
civil authority, president and officers of 
the college, Revolutionary officers and sol- 
diers, students and citizens generally. 
This procession moved to the head of 
Pearl street, thence down Pearl to Church 
to North, now Bank, down North to First, 
down First to Main, thence up Main to 
the Court House Square. On arriving in 
front of Gould’s Hotel, afterwards How- 
ard’s Hotel, on the site now occupied by 
the clothing store of B. Turk & Bro., 
Lafayette alighted from his carriage and 
being supported by the Governor’s aides, 
proceeded to the apartments which had 
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been provided for his reception. Pursu- 
ant to previous arrangement the General 
and his suite shortly afterward appeared 
upon the piazza,accompanied by the Gov- 
ernor and his suite, where in the presence 
of the committee of arrangements and 
many gentlemen of distinction from 
abroad, an address of cordial and affec- 
tionate welcome was delivered by Hon. 
W. A. Griswold, to which Gen. Lafayette 
replied in an able and pleasing manner. 
At the time the address was delivered the 
Revolutionary soldiers were arranged in 
a body directly in front of the piazza, sur- 
rounded by a large number of citizens, 
who made the welkin ring with applause 
when the General had finished his reply. 

The Revolutionary officers and soldiers 
to the number of about 100 then gathered 
in Mr. Gould’s long room for the purpose 
of being introduced to the General, who 
shortly after entered with his son and 
secretary, and the Governor and staff. The 
meeting was an affecting one. Some had 
been his immediate companions-in-arms, 
and one in particular, Sergeant Day, who 
belonged to his regiment, produced the 
sword which the General had presented to 
him nearly a half century before. After 
having received their affectionate saluta- 
tions, David Russell, one of the number, 
delivered an address in their behalf. After 
replying, Lafayette took leave of this vet- 
eran corps, who crowded around him for 
a parting handshake, their faces showing 
an intenseness of feeling which made it 
plain that their imaginations had carried 
them back to the old days when they had 
fought together for the flag. 

Dinner being announced, the company, 
to the number of about 200, repaired to 
the dining-room, where they sat down to 
an excellent entertainment prepared by 


Mr. Gould. Horace Loomis presided, sup- _ 


ported by Timothy Follette, Samuel 
Hickok, Guy Catlin, A. W. Hyde and J. 
C. Thompson. After the repast a large 
number of toasts were given, among them 
toasts to Lafayette, who gave a sentiment 
to the Town of Burlington, and in a vol- 
unteer toast, to the memory of Ethan 


Allen and his old companions, the Green 
Mountain boys. . 

After dinner, the General with his suite 
repaired to College Hill for the purpose 
of laying the corner-stone of the south 
wing of the college building, the north 
wing of which was then nearly completed. 
He was received in front of the north 
wing by the Rev. Willard Preston, presi- 
dent-elect of the University, by professors 
and students. After the president had 
addressed Lafayette, and the latter had 
replied, he was introduced by the presi- 
dent to the professors and students. The 
foundation stone with its appropriate in- 
scription was then placed at the north- 
west corner of the South College. When 
the ceremony was over, he returned to 
Gould’s Hotel. 

The evening was passed with Gov. Van 
Ness, whose spacious mansion, now 
known as Grassmount, was brilliantly il- 
luminated and thrown open for the recep- 
tion of company. Lafayette arrived at 
about 8 o’clock and was received amid the 
congratulations of a large number of la- 
dies and gentlemen who had already as- 
sembled, among the number being many 
Revolutionary officers and soldiers. ‘The 
courtyard presented a brilliant appear- 
ance. Lamps and chandeliers were sus- 
pended from the branches of the trees and 
shrubbery, and a transparent arch thrown 
across the gate at the foot of the avenue 
leading to the house, bore the inscription 
“Welcome to Lafayette.” 


About eleven o’clock the General took — 
his leave and was escorted to the wharf, — 


ae i ee ee 


en i a ee ne Pfau es fr pak rts 


where the steamboat Phoenix waited to 


receive and convey him to Whitehall. He 
was saluted by the Phoenix, commanded 
by Capt. G. Burnham, and by the Con- 
gress, commanded by Capt. J. R. Har= 
rington. 
decorated with the American and French 
flags, together with flags of other nations. 
The Congress also presented a brilliant 
appearance. 
lumined and her stern, which lay to land, 
exhibited a full length portrait of General 
Washington; on her bow was an inscrip- 


The Phoenix was brilliantly — 


Her cabin windows were il- 
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tion, ‘‘A friend in need is a friend indeed.” 
On her larboard quarters was “Lafay- 
ette,” and on her side houses was “A 
Wations Gratitude, June 29, 1825,” 
Berandywine, Jan. 17, 1777,” ‘“York- 
town, Oct. 19, 1781.” When the Phoenix 
moved from the wharf, another salute was 
given by the two boats. His Excellency 
the Governor, General Kellogg, the sec- 
retary to the Governor, and Council, and 
his staff, together with the Burlington 
committee on arrangements, accompanied 
the General to Whitehall, where he was 
received with the usual honors bestowed 
upon the nation’s guest. 

It was on June 26, 1883, that the cor- 
ner-stone of the new University building 
was relaid and the statue of Gen. Lafay- 
ette, which now adorns our college park, 
was unveiled. The statue is the gift of 
John P. Howard of New York, and is the 
work of J. QO. A. Ward, also of New 
York. The work of art was selected not 
only to adorn the college grounds, but to 
commemorate the fact that the corner- 
stone of the main building was laid by 
Lafayette on the occasion of his memor- 
able visit to this country. It seemed to 
the donor that this was an event worthy 
Of a permanent memorial. This fact in 
the history of our University is quite 
unique, for there is no other institution 
in the United States, which has any his- 
torical connection with the visit of Lafay- 
ette, with the exception of that college in 
the State of Pennsylvania, which was 
. founded in that year, and to which the 
name of Lafayette was given by its found- 
ers as a testimony of respect for his tal- 
ents, virtues, and services in the great 
cause of freedom. 

The fame of that man is a thing quite 
unique in history. Upon the thread of that 
single life was strung the most striking 
events of two great political revolutions. 
But that fame was chiefly military and 
political. Is it asked how the friends of 
learning can justify to themselves the 
erection of a statue to such a man here, 
where one might look for the memorial 
only of scholars, historians or poets? The 
lesson of no life except that of Washing- 


ton 1s so impressive as that of Lafayette. 
In his political life he stood high upon the 
roll. Huis military life was brilliant. As 
a man he was exceptional. 

It is therefore very fitting that we 
should to-day turn our thoughts to him 
for whom the statue was erected as a me- 
morial to the name and services of the 
friend of American liberty and learning, 
the unselfish patriot, the brave soldier, the 
high-minded statesman, Lafayette. 


ODE. 
Tune—Radcliff. 


Hail to the mighty men of old 
Whose mem’ry we forever hold, 
Hail to thy founders, hearts of gold, 
Hail to thee, Vermont! 


Hail to thy lake and sloping hills, 
To loyal souls thy pure love fills; 
Hail to thy founders’ conq’ring wills, 
Hail to thee, Vermont! 


Hail to thy love and fost’ring care, 

The love that makes us do and dare, 
Hail to thy fame so pure and fair, 
Hail to thee, Vermont! 


Hail to thy strong and sturdy sons 
In whom thy spirit ever runs, 
Hail to thy founders, honored ones, 
Hail to thee, Vermont! 
WittiAm M. Rovuss, 1909. 


Tennis. 


The outlook for tennis this year is a 
promising one. It is expected that the 
courts will be worked over in the near 
future, and that at least one first-class 
cinder court will be constructed. Some 
of the players are already putting them- 
selves in trim for the spring tournament. 

Manager Fuller has arranged the fol- 
lowing schedule for the team: 

Dartmouth at Hanover on May Io, I1, 
Ye 

Bowdoin at Burlington, May 21, 22, 
23; 

A tournament with Brown at Provi- 
dence for May 25 and 26 is pending. 

Vermont will also be represented this 
year at the Longwood, May 28, 29, 30. 
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Editorials. 


Because of an abundance of material, 
notice of the events of Junior Week and 
the publication of several literary con- 
tributions are deferred until the next issue 
of THE Cynic. 


The University may congratulate itself 
upon another successful celebration of 
Founder's Day. The chapel was well 
filled and, although part of the program 
had to be omitted, owing to the unavoid- 
able lateness of the hour, the exercises 
were fully equal to those of former years. 
The speakers from the two upper classes 
did very creditably and the speech of 
Mr. Hogan, the orator of the day, was a 
masterly effort, one that deserved and 
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held the close attention of his audience. 
Occasions such as this’ encourage and 
give expression to the best there is of 
college patriotism and college pride. THE 
Cynic would urge a more universal ob- 
servation of the day among the students 
and faculty of the University. May it 
soon outgrow the narrow confines of the 
chapel walls and in the years to come be 
an occasion when every college man and 
woman stands in the closest sympathy 
with the aims and traditions of our past 
and the objects and ideals of our future. 


Ee 


julia Spear Prize Reading. 


The Julia Spear Prize Reading was — 


held in the Billings Library on ‘Tuesday 
evening, May 1. The program was as 
follows: 


FRESHMEN, 


The Lost Art of Reading, 
Maud Evelyn Davis, 
The Land of Memory, Rowland Robinson 
Gertrude Martha Gilbert. 
The Cheerful Locksmith, Charles Dickens 
Josephine Christine Gleason. 
The Blue Flower, 
Jennie Lena Rowell. 
The Clouds, John Ruskin 
Ethel Pearl Southwick. 


SOPHOMORHS. 


The Home Fireside, Rowland Robinson 
Charlotte Livera Baird. 

Fishing with a Worm, Bliss Perry 
Helen Margaret Barker. 

For the Sake of a Little Child, 


tz 


Gerald Lee 


Henry Van Dyke 


Henry Van Dyke | 


Lucy Rowell Bean. 
A Lover of Music, Henry Van Dyke 
Laura Moulton Cutting, 
Jepson’s Third Adjective, 
Jennie Bartlett Menut. 


President Buckham presided. The 
board of judges, consisting of Guy B. 
Horton, Mrs. W. B. Hayes and Mrs. S. 


Bliss Perry 


F.. Bassett, awarded the prizes as follows: — 


> 


First prize, Miss Lucy Bean; second prize, — 


Miss Jennie Lena Rowell; third prize, — 
Jennie | 


Miss Gertrude Gilbert. Miss 
Menut received honorable mention. 


Pir we. +. 
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Boulder Society. 


At the close of the Founder’s Day ex- 
ercises, President Perry of the Senior 
Class announced that the following men 
of the Junior Class had been made mem- 
bers of the Boulder Society: Arthur C. 
Eaton of Fitchburg, Mass., Lynn L. Grow 
of Essex Junction, Frank M. Holcomb 
of Keeseville, John J. Murphy of West 
Rutland, Horatio V. Nye of this city, 
Harold H. Shanley of this city, Walter 
H. Shaw of Manchester Center, and Fiarle 
L. Waterman of Barre. 


Cocals. 


Miss R. Louise Fitch, of Galva, Ill., the 
visiting delegate of Delta Delta Delta, 
was the guest of Eta Chapter, of this Uni- 
versity, from April 13 to April 17. She 
left Burlington on the latter date for 
New York city, where she will inspect 
the chapter at Barnard. During the last 
six months she has visited all of the col- 
leges in the central and western States in 
which chapters of Delta Delta Delta are 
located. Between the present time and 
commencement she expects to complete 
the tour of the eastern and _ southern 
States. The national convention of Delta 
Delta Delta will be held in Syracuse, N. 
Y., June 25 to 29, inclusive. 

The Mandolin Club and Musical Club 
Quartette gave a concert in Vergennes, 
Wednesday evening, April 18th. They 
also gave a concert in Rouses Point, Mon- 
day evening, April 30th. 

James P. Reed, of Dalton, Mass., has 
been elected manager of the Freshman 
baseball team. 

The ladies of the Junior Class held a 
banquet in a private parlor of the Van 
Ness House, Wednesday evening, April 
25th. Mrs. Myrick and Mrs. Butterfield 
chaperoned. 

The wife of Professor C. V. Tower 
died at the Rood sanitarium, on Brookes 
avenue, Sunday morning, April 2oth. 


Baseball. 
MAINE 16, VERMONT 13. 


Maine split even with Vermont, win- 
ning the second game played Wednesday, 
April 18th, by a score of 16 to’ 13. It 
looked more like a relay race than a ball 
game. The game promised to be a good 
one until the fourth inning, when the 
Maine boys hammered the sphere into a 
shapeless mass. Maine scored two: more 
runs in the seventh. Vermont tried to tie 
the score and managed to. make eight 
more runs after Maine’s avalanche, but 
our side of the tally was still three points 
to the bad at the end of the ninth. 

Maine made nine errors to Vermont’s 
six, which can hardly be called fast ball. 
Maine earned one run to Vermont's two. 
Ten boys from Maine fanned ‘to three 
Vermonters. Vermont had seven stolen 
bases to the five which Maine made, and 
both teams were given five bases on balls. 
The line-up follows: 


MAINE. 

ab r bh tb po a e 

Re Sh, Ce aN EO ae FH ae hod eater UE | 
ES Ua ee Leet cael G. cBs hers one: o's Gb eee re 
Pale etree. asa see es eo. able: econ teere 
MIAO MEM AL Jp is gos scditcee scare + « Se ed 86 oa tr ARS PR | 
Ce SE Se Ok os e's nt ciel ee bs Te Be eet ies ie A macddt 
VEZ COMER, ORMET ceqice 'a>0 SME ow: ov ele vues FS A ol oneo athaeal 
Ete PEG Mire cro gs Licis.« sista 6s A Ss Oe Oe Guess: 
MGMOnalG. oD. i'n & « oiuee ists: Sen Ee Ay aegis | Bake cose f 
Trem aL ss Sas ew RAPE Tg GO Weg Ly) ARE ETT 
COAL eRe ae 4) 1612 12 27 9 9 

VERMONT. 

ab r bh tb po a e 

Bee NSE 224 4 er Gat sari aa a AS OBO 8 ale 8 
ANG) UVC AR oF Oa eae 0 Sa ee a 
Camp oelie: |. i-To sd Do oes. os O.  owewe ie Orde eee 
Prem Doce. Ly ee ae ca es Bo 1 le Bye One ek 
ESF OL. oh cade. (ie aes os 4.00 (On Ther. bees 
WV Y se LDey Sc ate wes ee 42 Lod al dae 
PraMUUO POR OAc eck sos «> 5 1 2403 22-28 
PERE OS Fok Gets ao cle-s aes’ 5. 1 22% One Bie 
tag 0g a! Oe 4° 0° On Ony, dae OR 
Wee aT foe. Se. oles ge os 1 0 J oD aOecPe0 
A ce la go hw exe 43 138 10 14 24 9 6 

Innings Te2.. 3s 441be 26s TR eeeeg 

Maine aes. 3 0 1 310-0 0. 2-..0-.%416 


Vermont: «.° ....4..1 .0-1.0 3.2 20-8 

Earned runs, Maine 1, Vermont 2; two-base 
hits, Peck, Gardner; three-base hit, Williams; 
hits off Peck in 3% innings 6, off Campbell in 
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414 innings 6; stolen bases, Sawyer, Chase, 
Mayo, Blossom, McDonald, Collison 2, Camp- 
bell 3, Peck, Grow; first base on balls off Mc- 
Donald 5, off Peck 2, off Campbell 3; first base 
on errors, Maine 5, Vermont 8; struck out, by 
McDonald 3, by Peck 4, by Campbell 6; left on 
bases, Maine 9, Vermont 10; double plays, 
Williams to Whitney to Kibby, Higgins to 
Blossom; passed balls, Blossom 3; wild 
pitches, McDonald 1, Peck 1; hit by pitched 
ball, Sawyer, Peck, Kibby; time, 2 hrs, 10 
min.; umpire Hazelton. 


BOWDOIN 6, VERMONT to. 


On Tuesday, April 24th, Vermont de- 
feated Bowdoin, 10 to 6. The day was 
a, typical football day, and made the sphere 
look as much out of place as a straw hat 
in December. In the fourth inning Ver- 
mont took to Sparks’ curves, and showed 
him no pity until nine of them had crossed 
the plate. There were only three men out 
of the eighteen who played who were not 
credited with at least one hit apiece. Both 
teams had their batting eyes wide open, 
and as a result there were men on bases 
most of the time. ‘The summary follows: 


VERMONT. 
ab r bh tb po a e 
CTArONEr ASD, >. eiselepedere sees os Cee TO 
COlisan, =2D,. eee. ee ooh eetemrera! 4. 52 O 
Campbell? . py sensei Wee oplmeterl. Oo 4 
Woodward, 1) (iil ce... Selec 2 TO 
PROC ELD 1,2 oct. eles s Deel OC: 
TUS Genii canner. Pe Ameiwe le sd 3d 
WANCILOY 2: Copier aremct: yr Dapleezes 2 Oe 
WIITIGINS ”. Silts.aes hen hes oo Veeomeloe 2-68 
(STOW el cd Lite. scot etc ts openat 76 ok ea eb 
LOtalS) hic. siccy ethene ees s 3410 10 18 2717 3 

BOWDOIN. 
aD ar pth po Awe 
Blair 85982 Bec Meee hee Ss Dim LW arias ire 1 eee 
SLANWOOU: (SD. eee nto el peed or Ont 
WDAPKS £4) Poteet. DE LORD Paster ao at 
HILCS ST sek. Cea eer es <5 DiDuees eae ec ak 
Hodgson, "2s fence eee ce as SSE MU cok SDE alee te a 
BOWer; <Cal. era eee ee eee ee Se eee ere. Ko 
Laurence? C4) at Ans amsies = to AERO SEO so Qui Bg) 
McDader4i, wots, wana Selmar a tO 
Pike, VAD. 7, oe See ee ce EE Be Reo 6 tea ae | 
Totals: agit chee en ee Sia Or Do Lh 24 1-5 

Innings Lees eo 458 Hh 427 8D 

Vermont #095 Fee Ole 70: 0 *—10 
Bowdoin -¥. 22>. OM owen) Ore +0 \O— 
Harned runs, Bowdoin 4; two-base hits, Col- 
lison, Williams, Grow, Stanwood, Sparks, 
Files; three-base hit, Sparks; sacrifice hit, 


—is ——. ), 


Williams; stolen bases, Gardner, Campbell, 
Whitney, Bower; first base on balls, off Camp- 
bell 3, off Sparks 5; first base on errors, Ver- 
mont 8, Bowdoin 2; struck out, by Campbell 5; 
by Sparks 5; left on bases, Vermont 9, Bow- 
doin 8; double plays, McDade to Hodgson to 
Pike; passed ball, Laurence; wild pitch, 
Sparks; hit by pitched ball, Woodward, Kibby, 
Williams, McDade; time, 1:40; umpire, Hazel- 
ton, 


BOWDOIN 5, VERMONT 4. 


By far the best game of the season 
thus far was played on Wednesday, April 
25th, when Bowdoin defeated Vermont in 
an exciting game by the score of 5 to 4. 
Collins pitched good ball, passing only 
three to Files’ four, and fanning eight to 
Files’ five. Vermont made eight hits off 
Files, while Bowdoin made but six off 
Collins. Both teams earned one of their 
runs, and the error column gives Bow- 
doin six to Vermont’s four. 

These figures make it Vermont’s game, 
but we have the score to undeceive us. 
However, let us rest content—the fans 
enjoyed the game. ‘The line-up and sum- 
mary follow: 


BOWDOIN. 
ab r bh tb po a e 
Blair,’ 2D;.2. os. eso. 4 1 0°:0-T 433 
Stanwood, 3b.9 oi: 0. eee 4 2° 0 02 30a 
Sparks, .7... £> (eee 4 Lehi 
Miles, ps, 3 30.4 vk ete ee 5 L238 Oi, eee 
Hodeson,; S28. .), cee ooeed OMAR 2 eee 
Bower, G. fi. >see so 071 ‘1 tae 
TaUurenee,” Co... .4 ghee 3 0 O°0 | be72ae 
NMebhade Inst. -,.2:0 ee tie vb OE ee Or oe 
PUK@IT1D. © pecs ts nue, cee 4°:0° 0-0 10 > Oe 
Totals: «. #2? eine 34 5:6 7 274498 
VERMONT. 
ab r bh tb po a 6m 
Gardner: Sb «=... «seme 4 0 1 1I-L 33 
Collison, 2b... 5 See 3.3 1 3) 23ee 
Campbell. tT “f2. oe 4122 1 0 GS 
Woodward, 1" f,...2 i.e 40 2 3 0 0 Gm 
POCK SPUD. ss acer Ce ee .+-4 0 0 0 12° Te 
Whitney, rir t’.... 4.2% eee 3 0 0 0 0 07m 
KIDDY, Go. a as 4011 8 0 Gm 
Collins,--p. 26 ..05.0 002 eee 400 00 4 0% 
Williams. “s)-s9.. 3. >see 8 0.114493 
Totals is... ... cea 33° 4 8 11 27 lie 
Innings 1 2 3 4°59 Gee 
Bowdoin ...... 01000 0 6 3 tm 
Vermont. :4%...4: 1010410 1 0 (= 


Earned runs, Bowdoin 1, Vermont 1; two- 
base hits, Files, Woodward; three-base hit, Col- 
lison; sacrifice hits, Stanwood, Bower, Gard- 
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ner; stolen bases, Gardner, Collison, Campbell; 
first base on balls, off Files 4, off Collins 3; left 
on bases, Bowdoin 8, Vermont 8; first base on 
errors, Bowdoin 4, Vermont 3; struck out, by 
Collins 8, by Files 5; double plays, Stanwood, 
unassisted, Peck to Williams; passed ball, 
Kibby; wild pitch, Files; hit by pitched ball, 
Blair, Whitney; time, 1:45; umpire, Hazelton. 


MIDDLEBURY HIGH SCHOOL 7, 
SECOND TEAM to. 


Middlebury High School fell down be- 
fore the second team from Vermont on 
Friday, April 27th, at Middlebury. The 
same was loose, many errors were made, 
and the base throwing was weak. How- 
ever, it was the initial game for each 
team. Morgan and Williams pitched for 
the second team, and Cray, Munson and 
the evasive Fisher twirled for Middle- 
bury High. 

The score by innings, without the tabu- 
lated score, follows: 


Mpeeeei 234 5 6 7 8 9 RH. E. 
meri) 0 0 40-1 «0 :1«0O—T 710 
Seream 10°13 2 1 2 0 0—10 8 8 


NORWICH 2, VERMONT 22. 


Twenty-one hits by Vermont! Four- 
teen errors by Norwich! Can we call this 
baseball? This is what the fans sat and 


laughed at on Saturday, April 28th. Even 


the Juniors suffering from the reaction 


of the week of dissipation and the man- 


agers of ventures unsuccessful financially 
were made to force two or three smiles. 
When a man makes a home-run out of a 
strike-out, who won't laugh? 

Oram pitched for Norwich, and when 
he fanned two men the first inning, we 
feared Norwich had discovered a bad one. 
But the game started off with a swing in 
the second, when Vermont made no less 
than eight runs. In the third Norwich 
took one run, so the boys with the green 
stockings accepted three more. In the 
fifth we received another, and in the 
seventh three more runs were scored. In 
the eighth inning Norwich was given her 
second run, and the cadets promptly 
showed their appreciation by heaping 
Seven more runs on Vermont. 


Campbell and Oram. struck out five 
men each. Jack tossed the ball and let 
the team do the rest, which they did in 
a proper manner. Oram did what was 
done by Norwich. We can not say that 
his support was poor. He had none at 
all. 

Cole, the catcher, was bad with the wil- 
low, but he made only one hit. Grow 
spoiled one for him. The right fielder 
played ping-pong with the ball, and 
Moore, on first base, objected to the sun 
shining in his eyes. 

All of this happened with Gardner and 
Whitney out of the game and two subs 
playing. Grow covered an acre or more 
around third, and batted at a good clip. 
Berry and Watkins fielded well in right, 
and found Oram whenever they wished. 
The summary follows: 


VERMONT. 
ab r bh tbh po a _e 
Ol ee 2 Mle pies acters <0 sku Gi > s4cR (1 Me aeeed 
OL EVATIIG RUG aw So: ics se: 0 s.gre' Ope cma tet so) ee a 
OO PEA Near Ds) Pe uic tos oe op ote Gas aed 4) OPP eee 
Woodwardyi ly fie. ase. PEREZ Le Oo) (1 iaetunt) 
GCM S Mts io a state sa’ siel ets Se Oy. Ler ae 4 Se eG 
POPOVIC Hla). Seeee ) eix sas Sys. Do sot tame) Omen lem 
CoE Devt sy cote esis ere wats Bi 2, me th eet) 
Morin smeres (Prats sie o's oid 5 Bibs 2 Cee 2 a) 
LORY) 5 Seg Die ee ae sera aa Oh 2 Ae omee 1 Oe tO 
Mette Tots Men S,. hee Bees CU Oe eee 
SOT QASED si Sata ge ak Uoak gt are. « 50 22 21 28 27 12 3 

NORWICH. 
ab r bh tbh po a e 
UES HER TE Ka ee ee ee em Our Dire 2) Qed 2 
ENCES SUS SE at A erat le Ol Orel aT Owe 
UGG MOLD Pee te coches «oe AO OS. 051 2: eee 
WireremOteur Co ses. iri ress. 43s Hi Oca ly eo eee Ss 
WEG EE RT fol Ss oo ebb wo per e4 ek eee a ore: Ones 
Pangsley 20, 4 ss +: noo) | LO OO wn Ores Are nce 
Capounell 3b Ve... 4 S00 Flo” Tee Once 
POPC Cette tho |. oa sa tae ok OPT est a 
SGN as 6 shee mn sae was 5 4).°) (22 2°" 05 aaa 
RUC USSAA Beets cave ed es 365-25 VIAN 8724) eels 

Innings WP 2IeSe 4°54. Coe) Beg 

Vermont: (2.30% Wi S203\0'-0) Ls Ose St Tate 
DOE WiC ys és © » O2°0s 1’ 0.7 Os 05) 002 1 Oe 
Harned runs, Vermont 8; two-base hits, 
Collison, Brown;  three-base hits, Collison, 
Campbell, Woodward; sacrifice hits, Kibby, 
Grow; stolen bases, Grow, Berry, Watkins, 


Brown, Mears; first base on balls, off Camp- 
bell 4, off Oram 2; first base on errors, Ver- 
mont 6, Norwich 3; struck out, by Campbell 
6, by Oram 5; left on bases, Vermont 8, Nor- 
wich 12; passed ball, Kibby; hit by pitched 
ball, Moore; time, 1:45; umpire, Hazelton. 
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Centennial Book. 


The Centennial Book of the Univer- 
sity is now ready for delivery. The vol- 
ume contains the Baccalaureate sermon, 
speeches, addresses, the Centennial Ora- 
tion, and a full registration of invited 
guests and alumni. It is a large octavo 
bound in dark green cloth and is a worthy 
memorial of the celebration. Orders may 
be sent to Edith E,. Clarke, librarian. 
Price $2.00. 


Locals. 


President Perry of the senior class 
has appointed the commencement com- 
mittees as follows: 

Class day—Fuller, chairman, Hulett, 
R. D. Skinner, Watson and Miss Whitte- 
more, 

Cap and gown—Grow, chairman, 
O’Neil, Wood, Hickey and Miss Camp- 
bell. 

Invitations — Simpson, chairman, R. 
B. Skinner, Farrand, Merrihew and Miss 
Mulqueen. 

Class book—Green, chairman, Russell, 
Cobb, the Misses Holmes and Durfee. 

F‘inances—Owen, chairman, Burrage, 
Gutchell and Lane. 

Senior promenade—Bunker, chairman, 
Peck, Burrowes, Carlton and Miss Bond. 

Class pipe—Gast chairman, Valleau, 
Whipple, Hill and Swett. 

Banner—The Misses ‘Dunsmoor, chair- 
man, Murphy, Strong, Johnson and 
Shea. 

Boat ride—Robinson, chairman, Gib- 
son, Gerrish, Hall and Church. 

Photograph—Kibby, chairman, Man- 
digo and Thomas. 


The President and Mrs. Buckham 
spent their vacation by the sea, at Marion, 
Mass. 


Prof. J. W. Votey delivered an ad- 
dress at a Good Roads meeting, in Mont- 
pelier, April 1oth. 


Prof. J. L. Hills was one of the speak- 
ers on the Better Farming Special which 
made a tour through New Hampshire and 
Vermont last week. 


S. C. Hood ’o04 has been appointed to 


_ take charge of the experiments in medic- 


inal plants carried on at the Experiment 
Station by the government. 


E. W. Powers ex-’08 spent several 
days with friends about college recently. 


R. E. Holmes ex-’06 has accepted a 
position in the drafting department of 
the General Electric Company, Schen- 
CcLadysuIN «wy. 


Considerable interest is being mani- 
fested in the interclass track meet which 
will occur soon. 


College World. 


Harvard’s Lawrence Scientific School 
ceases to have a separate identity, and 
hereafter Harvard College will confer 
the degree of bachelor of science. 


Ambassador Whitelaw Reid, address- 
ing an English academic audience re- 
cently, prophesied that we will soon see 
a reaction from utilitarian to spiritual 
ideals in education in this country. 


The Cornell University faculty has 
passed a rule debarring from varsity ath- 
letic teams all students who have not been 
in residence one academic year. 


There have just been mailed to presi- 
dents of colleges throughout the country 
a circular letter setting forth what the 
new Intercollegiate Athletic Association 
of the United States hopes to accomplish 
and a copy of its constitution and by- 
laws. Capt. P. E. Pierce, Ui Sune 
president of the association and Louis 
Bevier, Jr., of Rutgers,’ secretary vame 
treasurer. As the circular letter shows 
this association had its birth at the foot- 
ball conference in New York last De- 
cember. It is an ambitious movement, 
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OUR SHOES—-ONCE TRIED 


WILL MAKE YOU A WALKING TESTIMONIAL FOR US 


WE WANT TO SHOE YOU—We have a new store— 
New goods and our stock is complete in eh 


The Knickerbocker 
The Stetson 
French, Shriner & Urner 
Keith’s Konqueror 
Alden, Walker & Wilde 


There are none made—better than these 
We guarantee satisfaction with every purchase 


Our Prices are Less ‘Than you will have to pay on Church 
Street 2 e 


eee o>. PROVE @If*® FO “YOU 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO CUSTOM WORK 


REMEMBER—That you get goods that are right up-to- 
date. The latest productions—no carried over goods. 


Northern Shoe Company, 184 Bank St. 


Just off Church Street 


We are one of a Syndicate of Retail Shoe Stores 


Barre Shoe Co. Northern Shoe Co. Hardwick Shoe Co. 
Barre, Vt. Burlington, Vt. Hardwick, Vt. 
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having in view not only football, but col- 
lege sport in general throughout the 
United States. 


The class of 1884 at Amherst has just 
given the first of an annual prize of $25 
to the undergraduate who shall write the 
best college song. The class has been 
giving for some time a yearly prize of 
$50 to the winner of an undergraduate 
contest in vocal music. 


The Sophomores at Harvard will hold 
dinners at the Harvard Union weekly 
during the rest of the year. About 75 
students will be invited each time so that 
every member in the class will attend 
once in every six weeks. This plan was 
adopted to aid the spirit of class union 
in place of the formerly objectionable 
“beer nights.” 


President Eliot 
opposition to the 
vard students by 


recently expressed his 
segregation of Har- 
classes in the dormi- 
tories and dining rooms. He also op- 
posed fraternities, claiming that the 
tendency of birds of a feather to flock to- 
gether needed no artificial support and 
that these ‘‘sets’” had a narrowing influ- 
ence upon the members. He also de- 
plored the luxurious life of the wealthier 
men at the private dormitories. 


UNDERGRADUATE DIRECTORY, 


Baseball—Manager, H. HEH. Wood; Captain, 
M. R. Peck. 
Basketball—Manager, C. F. Black; Captain, 


Lee Thomas. 


Football—Manager, A. L. Waterman; Cap- 


tain, Dana Ferrin. 

Ariel—Manager, G. F. Reed; Editor, F. H. 
Pease. 

Musical Club—Manager, Ralf Perry; Leader, 
H, F. Barton. 

Glee Club—Leader, Sherwood Hall. 

Debating Society—President, Irving Cobb. 


Track Team—Manager, N. D. Hulett; Captain, 
Ernest Merrihew. 


Dorn’s “Dining ‘Room 
IN. THE THEATRE BUILDING, 


201 Main Srreet, Buruineton, Vr. 
Specialties of Game, such as Duck, Plover, Quail, 
Squab, Partridge, Broiled Live Lobster, Soft Shell 
Crabs, etc. Open every evening until 12 P. M. 

Phone 624-4. 


BASE BALL GOODS 


Lp. WOOD 


J8 Church st. 


CIGARS and TOBACCO 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of Every Kind. 


College of Liberal Arts, opens Sept.21 


Address Dean Wm. M. Warren, 12 Somerset Street. 


School of Theology, open Sept. 20 


Address Assistant Dean C. W. Rsshell. 72 Mt. Vernon Street. 


School of Law, opens Sept. 25 


Address Dean Mlilvin M. Bigelow, Isuac Rich Hall, Ashbur- 
ton Place. 


Graduates Department, opens Sept. 21 


Philosophical and Literary Courses. For graduates only. — 
Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 12 Somerset Street. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President ~ 
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Editorials. 


‘The CYNIC is pleased to announce the 
election of Ferdinand H. Pease as editor- 
in-chief and Oscar M. Sudler as business 
manager for the ensuing year. The fol- 
lowing associates have been added to the 
Board: Arthur W. Chapman, Medical, 
07, Edward L. Bartholomew, ’08, assist- 
ant business manager, Harold E. Somer- 
ville, 08, Mary Robinson, ’09, and Will- 
iam M. Rouse, ’09. 


With this issue the twenty-third volume 
of the CYNIC eloses, and the care ‘of its 
publication is given over to the sueceed- 
ing Board. To them we extend congratu- 
lations and a sincere wish that success 
may attend their endeavor. They are 
hkely to find their efforts to make the 
CYNIC a satisfactory news medium ¢con- 
stantly forestalled by the daily papers, 
while their highest hopes for its literary 
success are thwarted by a discouraging 
lack of interest within the student body. 
Although not without difficulties we be- 
heve that their task will prove, in the 
main, a pleasant one. Nothing forbids 
the CYNIC from being a reliable record 
of college affairs, enlivened by a pleasing 
variety of literary contributions. Labor 
spent to the accomplishment of this end 
is sure to meet with fair success and to 
yield, as well, a good bit of experience. 

The retiring Board is indebted to all 
who have given their support to the work 
of the paper, and especially to Professor 
Goodrich for his willing counsel and un- 
failing contributions. We are grateful to 
those who have helped us and for our 
suecessors we bespeak the same cordial 


interest in the CYNIC. 


Next Saturday, under the auspices of 
our Track Athletics 
athletes of the preparatory schools of 
our State come to Burlington to enter 
the Interscholastic Meet. These men are 
in a sense the guests of the University 


management, the 
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and to make their visit as pleasant as 
possible should become the duty as well 
as the privilege of every Vermont man. 
It is hoped that in the near future the 
majority of these students will enter this 
college and we must see to it that each 
one is awakened to an appreciation of the 
privileges of student life at Vermont. A 
soodly number of fellows should meet 
the trains on Friday and Saturday to ex- 
tend a hearty welcome to our guests. The 
fraternities should have ‘‘open house’’ 
during the visit of these men, and after 
the meet Saturday they should have en- 
tertainment for them. Saturday evening 
guests and Vermont men should assemble 
HietneesGyin Velormausiivelyenour. of 
speeches, song and acquaintance-making. 
Let us strive to make the oceasion a suc- 
eess, and a benefit to Vermont. 
LO 


Most colleges have a trophy room 
which with its pictures of athletic teams, 
its ““pig-skins,’’ athletic cups and ban- 
ners, each marked with the score of vic- 
tory, holds the history of the athletic life 
of the college. Mr. Cloudman has done 
much to give us a trophy room in his of- 
fice in the ‘‘Gym.’’ But in the Library 
there are several cups and _ trophies. 
Would it not be well to make use of the 
vacant room to the right of the ‘‘Gym’’ 
entrance for a trophy room? Or perhaps 
it would be preferable to construct a 
cabinet for this purpose along the side 
of the bowling alley. At any rate some 
such movement should be put on foot. 


07. 


Management of the Aricl. 


The article in the CYNIC for March 
10, regarding the method of managing 
the Ariel, expressed, we believe, the gen- 


eral dissatisfaction with the present sys- 
tem. The reasons for criticism, as well 
summarized in a former issue, were :— 
(1) Every manager must face a conflict 
between his own and the class’ interests. 
(2) Every manager takes from the class 
some $150 in the form of a tax, for which 
there is no adequate return. (3) An ex- 
cessive amount of work is required of the 
manager. 

‘An ideal plan has been outlined and its 
practicability challenged. But the fact 
that it is apparently impossible to carry 
out this ideal at present cannot justify 
the class of 1908 in electing her board 
under the existing unjust system. Though 
the ideal may seem unattainable now, it 
should be kept always in view and every 
opportunity for a step towards it should 
be utilized, if indeed college business 
methods are to improve as they ought. 
Clearly some different plan must be hit 
upon which, while practicable, will be an 
advance in the right direction. 

We would, therefore, suggest a com- 
promise by which part, at least, of the 
unwisdom of the system of management 
now in force may be obviated without 
making it wholly impracticable by remov- 
ing all pecuniary inducements. 

1. Let the class assume responsibility 
for any possible loss to the management 
and claim all profits, with the express 
agreement that the manager and his as- 
sistants shall receive $50, if that sum is 
cleared, and 20% of all money made over 
that amount. 2. An auditing commit- 
tee should be elected whose duties it 
would be to audit all bills submitted by 
the Ariel manager to the class treasurer, 
all funds to pass through the latter’s 
hands with a detailed report to the class 
after settlement of accounts with the 
manager. 3. The class should vote no 
tax of more than $1.50 to be used as- 
working capital and returned in books, 
except to make up an actual loss in pub- 
heation. 4. Let two coordinate assist- 
ants to the manager instead of one be 
elected. 

By this arrangement, we believe, suf- 
ficient inducement is offered the mana- 
geers for making the Ariel a financial suc- 
cess, and the excessive amount of work 
would be divided between more persons. 
The conflict of interests would be at least 
partially removed because the manager 


- ££. out 


has an individuality all its own. 
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would rio longer ‘‘handle the book per- 
sonally,’’ while the class would know and 
have a direct interest in the manage- 
ment. Thus the Ariel would be more 
truly a class undertaking and less a 
private business enterprise. ‘These. sug- 
gestions, In whole or in part, may or may 
not be followed by 1908 when she elects 
her Ariel Board in the near future. We 
think they are reasonable enough to war- 
rant a fair trial. 
BROWNELL, ’08. 


Che Friendiy Brook. 


Who is there that has not known a 
brook in its wanderings from its source 
downward to the larger streams? And 
knowing such, who has not felt that he 
has gained a closer comradship with 
Nature? To follow along its side, to re- 
member what flowers grow on its banks, 
to know its every little turn and oddity 
is surely a pleasure such as one feels in 
fellowship with his intimate friends. 

There is a little brook rising in one of 
the foothills of the Green Mountains 
whieh is much like other brooks and yet 
At its 
beginning in the hillside spring it gives 
little promise of its future vigor. ‘The 
water oozes out of the black ground of 
the slope and saturates the overlying 
dead leaves and the rich earth. For sev- 
eral feet around there is perpetual wet- 
ness. To cross this place in the spring 


time one must step from rock to rock and 


from thence to the higher earth around 
the foot of the trees. The surplus water 
settles in little depressions of the soil 
until, reinforced by more, it starts down 
the hillside in the guise of a miniature 
river. It gathers where it best may flow 
unobstructed. It passes over the smaller 
stones and gradually wears a little water 
course. Past mounds of rich earth where, 
in early spring arbutus blossoms hide be- 
neath their last year’s green leaves; along 
ravines from whose banks more water 
flows to make the stream larger; under 
tall beaches; beside slim, white birches, 
whose ghost-like figures are caught in 
erinkled reflection, the brooklet glides 
downward. Some of the stones at its side 
have become rounded with velvety 
mosses; others reach out into the water 


and make the stream turn a little in its 
course. Here and there a fern grows 
elose to the brook’s margin and back on 
the slopes in mid-spring the trillium nods 
its three white petals above its three green 
leaves. On the rocky cliff at one side 
many columbine flowers bloom. The trees 
above the waterway mingle the rustling 
of their leaves with the murmur of the 
brook. 

Now, underneath low-lying bridges 
made of a few old boards, the brook jour- 
neys, leaving the woods and entering flat 
eround. Here it apparently sleeps while 
eowship buds open among their rounded 
leaves and mark by yellow patches the 
eourse of the stream. Willows are the 
taller sentinels. Further on, the waters 
vather in a little pond, too lazy to move 
on except when the dam at the lower end 
proves inadequate to keep them back. 
Again the small stream goes wandering. 
This one goes madly down over the hme- 
stone rocks, burrowing into them and 
forming rounded cups by the wash of 
pebbles in the depressions. About the 
pond and falls there still clings the name 
of the ‘‘sheep-washing place,’’ though 
the custom of plunging the sheep into 
water before shearing has long ago been 
abandoned. 

The water, after its mad course over 
the rocks above, flows peacefully down 
beneath over-arching limbs of pines. Here 
on the fallen pine needles is an ideal rest- 
ing place. The wind in the branches 
above makes a soothing murmur; the 
brook below gives a chuckle of enjoy- 
ment; a glimpse of a passing cedar bird 
is caught; all sounds are hushed. 

But further on, the stream glides into 
open pasture lands. The noises of work-: 
men on the farms, of a house dog in the 
distance barking at some passerby, of 
children coming to gather flowers in the 
woods are heard. The brook has made 
hollows in the banks and in these dark 
pools one sees, in favorable seasons, tiny 
minnows swimming easily about. On into 
marshy meadows the water flows, and 
here in late summer the cardinal flower 
flames its bright blossoms. Down through 
thrifty apple orchards, where the fruits 
of autumn hang over its banks, the brook 
sings. The bright pebbles lying on the 
bed of the stream seem like monstrous 
jewels; the water ecresses grow at the 
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edges; and little birds stand and flick the 
water over them. Through new fields 
and pastures the brook flows, ovathering 
to itself smaller streams along the way; 
and now it enters a little river. Its further 
identity is lost, but back in its upper 
course its own friendly greeting awaits 
us when we wander there. 


R. 


Che One Chanee. 


Winding through cool, shadowy woods, 
the road turns sharply to the left and en- 
ters a clearing of perhaps an acre. Here 
a ledge of rock, sloping down to the high- 
way, forms a small, but troublesome 
hump in the road, permitted by the neg- 
ligent inhabitants of the locality to re- 
main for many years undisturbed. Now 
it is to be removed. A blast has been set 
and fired. The long, white fuse is sput- 
tering on the ground in the hot sunshine, 
and a half dozen workmen, sheltered be- 
hind trees at safe distance, are watching 
for the explosion now at hand. 

Travel is light in this remote district, 
and the laborers omitted to post a man 
to stop approaching vehicles. But sud- 
denly the sound of an automobile horn 
is heard. Before warning can be given, 
a huge touring ear shoots into sight 
around the curve. On the front seat are 
the driver, a large, handsome man of 
sixty, and a boy of seventeen, presumably 
his son. The tonneau is empty. 

Instantly does the driver take in the 
situation. He sees the frantic gestures 
of the men, and the fuse, almost con- 
sumed. Use the brakes, and he will stop 
at or near the fatal spot. To turn from 
-the highway at this terrifie speed and 
dash upon the boulders at the roadside 
is certain death. One thing only ean be 
done—he must pass the blast before the 
explosion takes place. 

Can he do it? His chance of success 
is possibly one in a thousand. But the 
fearful risk must be taken. Time to 
think, to choose, is denied him. He 
throws in the highest speed, restores the 
clutch, advances the spark to the utmost, 
and apples the last ounce of power—all 
so quickly that he seems to act with a 
single motion. | 

The heavy car responds—it seems to 
leap ahead. Everything that man can do 


has now been done. Father and son must 
await the outcome in helpless inaction. 
The man’s ripest years, the whole bright 
future of the youth, with its goldem prom- 
ise, the happiness of a distant wife and 
mother—all depend upon a few inches of 
burning fuse. Seconds counterbalance 
whole decades in the scales of Fate, and 
a hair will turn them either way. 

One second is gone. 

The son glances at his father. The 
clear, gray eye is fixed upon the road 
ahead, the strong hands grip the wheel, 
the firm jaw is set with iron determina- 
tion. But no fear is in the face. At a 
erisis like this men forget to be afraid. 

Two seconds. 

The laborers, trembling, cover their 
faces, for the instant of the explosion is 
near. 

The car strikes the hump. The springs 
flatten. The shock tosses the occupants 
momentarily in the air. For a fraction 
of time the wheels are free of the ground, 
as the car jumps to the level roadway be- 
yond. Black and handsome, the _ brass- 
work shining in the sunlight, nearer and 
nearer to safety it flies. Fifty feet, a hun- 
dred, two hundred—then a great cloud 
of white smoke mounts into the air be- 
hind it, and a dull report echoes through 
the hills. 

Six seconds. 


“Would Better.’’ 


‘“The doctor said that the child would 
better have died at once.”’ 

“It (Evening Post) virtually told Dr. 
Gladden that he would better be about 
other work than writing on problems of 
economics.’ 

(Both sentences from The Congrega- 
tionalist. ) 

What the doctor actually said was 
probably either ‘‘the child had better have 
died,’’ or ‘‘might better have died;’’ 
‘“would better’? makes no sense, or rath- 
er, carries the wong sense. The old word 
is “‘had;’’ witness e. g., Chaucer, Shakes-— 
peare, Ben Jonson, Marlowe, the Bible of 
1611, also those of 1881 and 1901, Burton, 
Cowper, Tennyson, Hawthorne, John 
Fiske, Ruskin, the Enyee. Britan. In 
short, the whole English literature of the © 
last 350 years. 


ms 
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But now, the schoolma’am has so often 
and so long repeated her dictum, that 
*“‘had rather’’ is a mere blunder for 
“‘would rather,’’ that even scholarly 
people have begun to follow her rule. 
Even The Outlook makes it a point to 
print “would’’ for ‘‘had,’’ and The 
Nation (!) has occasionally used ‘‘would”’ 
where ‘‘had’’ or ‘‘might’’ would have 
made good English and good sense. 

But, all the same, “‘had’’ is not a cor- 
ruption of ‘‘would,’’ as may be ascer- 
tained by a little investigation. 


Alumni Notes. 


(Contributions are essential to the suc- 
cess of this department. ) 

06. The Third edifice of Ae First 
Presbyterian Church of Syracuse, N. Y., 
Rev. Geo. B. Spalding, LL. D., pastor, 
was dedicated on the 29th of April, the 
congregation using a ritual specially pre- 
pared for the occasion. This church has 
now one of the most satisfactory temples 
of worship in the country. 

08. Alfred L. Smith, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily Law Bulletin, died on Jan- 
uary 95, at the home of his sister, Mrs. 
George Farnsworth, 125 Astor street, 
Chicago. Death was due to nervous trou- 
ble. Mr. Smith was born in St. Albans, 
Vt., November 15, 1836. He graduated 
from the University of Vermont, after 
which he went to Chicago and entered 
the law offices of his brother-in-law, the 
late Judge C. Corydon Beckwith. He 


soon dropped the law business for news- 


paper work. He was night editor of the 
Chicago Times for a number of years and 
later telegraph editor of the Chicago 
Tribune. He began the publication of a 
court paper in 1870. He is survived by 
two brothers and sisters. Mr. Smith was 
a son of Rev. Worthington Smith, who 
was President of the University. from, 


1849-55. 


Med. ’59. Ex-Gov. U. A. Woodbury 
has just returned from a month’s trip 
to Mexico with a party of officials of the 
Greene Consolidated Copper Co., and the 
Greene Gold-Silver Co. While inspecting 
the mines owned by the companies they 
visited Chipuahua, Mex., where Dr. H. 
Nelson Jackson, Med. 793, and Mrs. Jack- 
son reside. Dr. Jackson is part owner 
of the Buena Terra Silver Mine. 


61. John H. Converse recently re- 
turned to Philadelphia from a _ tour 
through Europe with his son and daugh- 
ter. 

Ex.-’76. Fred W. Van Sicklen’s resi- 
dence in Alameda, across the bay from 
San Francisco, was partially destroyed 
by the recent earthquake. Mr. Van 
Sicklen’s business house in San Francisco 
was totally destroyed. 

90. Rev. Frank W. Hazen has resign- 
ed his position as assistant pastor of the 
First Church in Meriden, Conn. 

92. Wapt. George C. Martin’ of the 
18th infantry was recently transferred 
with his regiment from Fort Snelling, 
Minn., to San Francisco. 

92. Mr. Robert E. Lewis, General Sec- 
retary of the Y. M. C. A. in Shanghai, 
China, has sent us a handsome pamphlet, 
giving floor plans, ete., of a ecommodious 
three-story building now in process of 
erection in that city for the use of the 
Association. Lewis is aided by an assist- 
ant secretary, as also by three Chinese 
secretaries. Among the contributors for 
this structure, we note the names of Mrs. 
Frederick Billings, Mr. Frederick Bill- 
ings and John H. Converse. Many Chin- 
ese gentlemen subscribed lberally, and 
Sir Robert Hart put down 1000 taels. The 
document is a token that the Association 
is well anchored in Shanghai. 

93. The work of Rev. William Hazen, 
missionary of the First Church of this 
city in Shalopur, India, is reported in the 
annual Statement of the Church, issued 
at the end of April. The schools under 
his care contain 174 pupils. There are 
119 boys in the boarding department; 
English is taught to 45 students. The in- 
dustrial side of the instruction given in- 
cludes carpentry and weaving. This is 
Mr. Hazen’s sixth year in India. 

"93. Eugene N. Sanctuary of Sabine, 
Texas, has been retained as engineer in 
the construction of a causeway, which 
is to connect the island of Galveston with 
Galveston, ‘Texas. 

95. Geo. H. Dalrymple is Senior Ex- 
aminer of Civies and Eonomics in the 


- Edueational Department of the State of 


New York. 

Med. 796. First Lieut. and Assistant 
Surgeon Charles F. Morse, Medical De- 
partment, U. S. A., is now on duty at 
Fort Howard, Maryland. 
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Ex.-’97. Harlow Hyde was married 
on April 25 to Miss Maria Woolen in 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

98. Miss Anna M. Clark is in the New 
York City Training School for teachers 
—one of 20 teachers. 

Med. ’01. Dr. John A. Archambault, 
instructor in chemistry in the Medical 
Department of the University, has form- 
ed a partnership with Dr. C. M. Ferrin, 
Med. ’65, of Essex Junction. 

02. John M. Harvey of Montpelier 
gave a talk April 21 to the students in 
the commerce and economics department 
on the working of the general property 
tax in the State of Vermont. 

702. Nelson Kellogg will be ordained 
priest of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
on June 10, Trinity Sunday, by the Rt. 
Rev. Bishop Wilham Croswell Doane, at 
the Cathedral of All Saints, Albany, N. Y. 

02. Arthur Day Welch of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is engaged to be married to Miss 
Kathryn K. Gebhardt, ’01, of Shelburne, 
Vt. | 

02. (The marriage engagement is an- 
nounced of Miss Maud HE. Stacey of 
Syracuse, N. Y., to George E. Lamb, ’02, 
electrical engineer, Washington, D. C. 

02. John G. Currier will probably 
assume Episcopal orders at St. Paul’s 


Church in this city on Trinity Sunday, ~ 


June 10. A meeting of the standing com- 
mittee of the diocese of Vermont was 
held yesterday afternoon at Shelburne to 
take action on his papers for recommend- 
ation to Bishop Hall for ordination. He 
completes his studies at the General 
Theological Institute in New York City 
next week. 

04. Arthur E. Pope recently entered 
the employment of J. G. White & Co., 
contracting engineers, of New York, for 
whom he is working as traveling in- 
spector. 

04. Chauncey 8. Brownell has been 
sent to Columbia, 8. C., by the Safety 
Car Heating and Lighting Co., to build a 
gas plant. Mr. Brownell has been in the 
employ of the company for over a year 
and his promotion is deserved. 

04. Harry Barker, instructor 1904- 
05, is located in Ely, White Pine County, 
Nev., with the Nevada Consolidated Cop- 
per Company. Barker was fortunate 
enough to leave San Francisco for his 


new position a couple of weeks before 
the earthquake disaster. 

’05. Harry G. Hicks has been desig- 
nated as one of those to take the examin- 
ation at the Washington Navy Yard, be- 
ginning June 11, for appointment as an 
assistant paymaster in the United States 
Navy. 3 

Ex.-’05. Elizabeth B. Collier, Vassar, 
06, 1s one of twenty-four honor girls out 
of the Senior class of two hundred. Miss 
Collier recently received a prize of $30 
for the best of several essays on Shakes- 
peare. | 

05. The six graduates of the Chemi- 
cal Department last year are now situated 
as follows: Arthur §. Eastman, chemist 
with the H. K. Mulford Company, Man- 
ufacturing Chemists, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Everett H: Mott, engaged in mining and 
metallurgy in West Jordan, Utah; Leslie 
Hunt Newton, at the Library Bureau in 
Boston; Ralph P. Ward, chemist for the 
Charles 8S. Brush Company of Providenee, 
R. I.; Leon R. Whitcomb, instructor in 
chemistry in the Burlington High School, 
consulting chemist to the Glyco Electric 
& Chemical Company and the Richmond 
Paint Company; Leland M. Willey, with 
the General Electric Company, Research 
Department, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Ex.-’06. Robert E. Holmes has taken 
a position with the General Electric 
Company of Schenectady, N. Y. 

Ex.-’06. Mr. and Mrs. Fred Church 
left recently for San Carlos, Mexico, 
where Mr. Church has a position as chem- 
ist with the San Carlos Copper Mining 
Company. 


__ 


By the kindness of Professor 
Foster Estes,- D. D..- Uli V¥Va Miata 
Librarian of Colgate University, a pre- 
sentation copy of George 
“Man and Nature,” given to one of his 
friends in Florence, was transferred some 
time since to the University Library on 
account of an interesting inscription on 
the fly-leaf in Mr. Marsh’s well known 
handwriting. 
below: 


“To Mrs. W. J. Stillman, with the com-— 


pliments of George P. Marsh, Florence, 
Dee. 20, 1865. 


P. Marsh’s @ 


We copy the inscription — 


David | 
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A quelli che non vogliono leggere questo 
hbro, 
Dispensazione. 
A quelli che lo leggono sensa dirne ne 
bene ne male, 
Centi anni d’indulgenza. 
A quelli che dopo averlo letto lo lodano, 
Jl Paradiso. 
L’Autore.”’ 


RFigronomy or Gastronomy? 


A ‘‘practical’’ course in asparagus 
‘‘raising’’ has been a favorite with a 
few self-boarders during the past three 
years. It is wholly ‘‘elective’’ and vol- 
untary. ‘The chief drawback lies in the 
fact that very early rising is ‘‘required,’’ 
say 3:30 to 4:00 A. M. It takes about 
fifteen minutes; no land—of .your own— 
is needed. 


Faticies and Fallacies. 
PROOF OF DARWIN’S THEORY. 


‘Man and monkey are related,” 
At least, so say the educated. 
Be that.as it may, 
I can only say 
That the class of 1909, 
With classic features so fine, 
Is direct, living proof 
That the theory is truth. 
Ada tis, 08. 


She claimed to be a Sioux, 
Whioux lived 
And said her name was Prioux. 


in Kalamazioux, 


But eyes of navy blioux, 
And hair of russet hioux 
Declared her words untrioux. 


Baseball. 
HOLY CROSS 83—VERMONT 9. 


On Founder’s Day, Tuesday, May 1st, 
after a most enthusiastic smoker the 
evening before, the green and gold did 
things to the purple, and that evening 
celebrated the victory in the usual dig- 
nified manner, adding an appropriate 
pyrotechnie display to the customary pro- 
gramme. Iloly Cross eame to Burling- 
ton with a record of one game lost out 
of nine played, and she left with it two 
down out of ten. 

It was a fast game, full of heady play- 
ing and hard hitting. Jack was at his 
best and his support was equally good. 
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Fraser, Holy Cross’ first string pitcher, 
struck out eight men to Jack’s six; but 
he passed four to Jack’s one, and his sup- 
port was not as good as that given Camp- 
bell. Kibby caught a splendid game, and 
Holy Cross was unable to steal a base. 
Gardner, Collison, Woodward, Grow and 
Williams helped themselves to a_ base 
apiece. 

After two men were out in the first inn- 
ing, Woodward got hit, Capt. Si. pounded 
out a two-bagger, and Kibby singled, all 
of which brought about three runs. 
Frazer puzzled the boys for a little while 
arfereinis, but-it was not for long. In 
the fourth, after two were down again, 
Vermont made one more tally by a safety, 
stolen base, and an error, and added in- 
erements to her score in the fifth, sixth 
and eighth innings, to make her lead 
ood. 

Holy Cross started her run getting in 
the fourth, when Carrigan, who had 
squeezed a pass from Jack, took three 
bases on an error in the field. Fraser 
made a long drive in the fifth inning, and 
scored on a wild pitch. In the sixth, 
seventh and eighth, Holy Cross went out 
in one, two, three order, only nine men 
facing Jack. In the ninth two errors 
and a hit by Cashen gave them their last 
run. 

The summary follows: 


) 


VERMONT. 

Nelo gee oNel toy, Vexapetel, 
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(CENT TINK) CL Mm J) Oat SaWiah., «(acon ohsveeseape. sss Ae Oe | eo ae One oeea 
Were rd aU Fe oc cadlas sss So al > ie oie TO 
lester MO MRMMCN eptat seas. aires et stvatsyn. ie. « 4 al ee Oe te ee eet) 
FeaUID oem Camerata .teicl Stes avccus.e, 0 es AMY 0. eek ele ee ae: ORO 
GEG Woes sm crite ce eit distels sustetaye oles St Opals a Oe 
PCCM LAYS), Ty Site) Ae Aeon eee ar Om OO Ome = Caen 
AY Cel eA aHST on gt tg ee ie ear a ee a ie Oi (eee Oat 
VV MRUEL LUIS MES ORS UM oes 9. auc a, ep ene » eve ce 42 See. DO) di0 a OLS 
BIRO). EUS MERE ema teh che <a keAatols e's B4e OT Lee 27 eee 


HOLY CROSS. 


ab) phe thepo tame 
CAM REIS, (ol, Stee os aie, oneal ca eee 40 °0.- 41, “Te 0h eae 
Gills Vamos ES Mn gNite ns, such e.c +056 .0elio Lf Os. 24) 29 $2 nome 
DE ChON mm IMENT elites Relat kel se ale, S8, 9,06 4. 0; 0: , 0-9 1) 20a 
Mints, Woes 2a Seared ae Ae Oy Sly ee Oe Oa 
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ECan Aenea: Sail vels a Steha!G ce 0. > A te | ae me (aA) 
TC LC omen Teer Lat ai arat. clgcauehenal © Mid cory. * 450-0) OF] beens Oe 
Cashen, 2b. 7 am EN, 


Fraser, p. 


Totals 
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TnNnin Ss. ee ee eee eee eo Gre) ME 8d 
Wee CITON. Us sxe pekemereaeae SenOunO oso + 130. 3S). *— 2 
ELOlyarCLloss.o near ave out oot. ja 0 0 I— ¢& 


Earned runs, Vermont 3; two-base hits, 


Peck, Grow, Fraser; sacrifice hit, Gardner; 
stolen bases, Gardner, Collison, Woodward, 


Grow, Williams; first base on balls, off Camp- 
bell 1, off Fraser 4; first base on errors, Ver- 
mont 3, Holy Cross 2; struck out, by Campbell 6, 
by Fraser 8; left on bases, Vermont 7, Holy 
Cross 6; double play, Williams to Peck; wild 
pitch, Campbell; hit by pitched ball, Woodward; 
time, 1:50; umpire, Hazelton. 


WILLIAMS 2—VERMONT 2. 


After four and one-half innings with 
Williams at Williamstown on Wednes- 
day, May 2nd, the umpire called it quits. 
Rain and a thunder shower were too 
much. 

Vermont had one more bat than Will- 
jams, and had hit Pierce for eight safe 
ones and had drawn two passes. How- 
ever, eight men were left on bases, and 
neither of the two runs were earned. Col- 
lins had Williams completely at his mercy, 
having allowed but one hit and given no 
passes. It surely looked good, but 
Mother Nature would have it an ‘even 
thing. 

The score and summary follows: 


VERMONT. 
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*Osterhout called out in fourth for foul bunt 
on third strike. 


EAI DS Sa eee. eed See ee aA Mb 
UF OLS VCE NON tat. ae dteere os ne iy Og ie ea ee 
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Sacrifice hit, Gardner; left on bases, Ver- 
mont 8, Williams 1; first base on balls, Wood- 
ward, Peck; first base on errors, Neild; hit by 
pitched ball, Young; struck out, Wadsworth, 
Campbell, Woodward; time, 1h.; umpire, Jeffery 
of Holyoke; attendance, 500. 


DARTMOUTH 7— VERMONT 3. 


Dartmouth, which in this ease is to say 
“*Skillen’’ defeated Vermont on Sat- 
urday, May 6th, at Hanover. Skillen had 
twelve strike outs to the good, and our 
heavy hitting bunch were able to get but 
five hits off his unfathomable delivery ;— 
comparatively, a very decent showing. 
Woodward got one hit for two bases, and 
Larry Gardner pounded out a_ saucy 
drive good for three bags. Kibby, Grow 
and Williams contributed the other hits. 
Woodward and Gardner did some clever 
fielding. 

The score follows: 


DARTMOUTH. 


Runs made, by Page 2, Skillen, Hobart, 
Richardson, Main, Driscoll, Gardner, Peck, Whit- 
ney; two-base hits, Page, Richardson, Wood- 
ward; three-base hit, Gardner; stolen bases, 
O’Brien, Hobart, Richardson, Main, Whitney; 
base on balls, by Skillen 2, by Campbell 3; 
struck out, by Skillen 12, by Campbell 3; hi 
by pitched ball, O’Brien Peck; wild pitch, Skil 
len; passed ball, Kibby; umpire, McCabe; time 
1h. 50m, io 
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ROCHESTER 2—VERMONT 13. 

Rochester came here as a black horse, 
and left for Hanover with a heavy heart 
and a tinge of blue added. Vermont ap- 
plied the willow too relentlessly. Thursday, 
May 10th, was a bad day, cold and windy, 
and one could not expect to see fast ball 
on such a day, even if one had the con- 
stitution, overcoat, and fur hat to stick 
it out. 
Before the boys had opened their eyes 
in the first inning, they had made three 
of their four errors, Rochester had made 
two hits and a sacrifice, and had made 
her two scores. Vermont hit Wilder 
without mercy, getting sixteen off his 
delivery. They took to his ball as they 
might to a piece of warm weather. Roch- 
ester got seven hits off Collins, all of 
which were well. scattered after the first 
inning. Kibby allowed no one to steal, 
while Vermont was eredited with six 
stolen bases. 

The summary follows: 


VERMONT. 
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Earned runs, Vermont 3, Rochester 1; 


three-base hits, Gardner, Collins, Reid; sacri- 
fice hits, Russell, Harrington, McDowell; 
Stolen bases, Collison Campbell, Woodward, 
Grow, Williams 2; first base on balls, off Col- 
lins 1, off Wilder 4; first base on errors, Ver- 
mont 4, Rochester 2; struck out, by Collins 5, 


by Wilder 2; left on bases, Vermont 7, Roches- 
ter 6; double plays, Munger to Wilder, Sullivan 
to McDowell; wild pitch, Wilder; hit by pitched 
ball, Collison; time, 1:40; umpire, Higgins. 


Crack. 


The first outdoor interclass meet for 
many years was held on Saturday, May 
5th, on Centennial Field, and was won 
by the Senior Class. The distribution of 
the points was as follows: Seniors—33, 
juniors—19, sophomores—23, and fresh- 
men—3/7. 

The track is not yet hard and fast, 
which undoubtedly accounts for the slow 
time in the track events, and there were 
not enough entries in the field events to 
make those who did compete do their 
best. -Patteson, ’06, won first place in 
the shot put, throwing the discus, and 
throwing the hammer. Capt. Merrihew, 
706, .won the one and two-mile runs. 


Northrup, ’07, won first place without 
much effort in the 100 and 220-yard 
dashes. Masters, 08, won the 330-yard 


run, and landed second place in the quar- 
ter and 220-yard dash. Merrihew, ’09, 
won the 440-yard dash handily. Har- 
rington, ’09, won first place in the pole 
vault, second in the high jump and throw- 
ing the hammer, and third in the 220- 
yard hurdles, the broad jump and _ put- 
ting the shot. | 

Following is the list of events, the win- 
ner and the time and distance made: 

100-yard dash—Northrup, ’07, first; 
Bassett, ’08, scored and Merrihew, ’09, 
poird.. Time, 11.2-5. | 

220-yard dash—Northrup, first, Mas- 
ters, °08, second, and Bassett, third, 
Time, 24 4-5 seconds. 

880-yard run— Masters, first; Campbell, 
09, second, and Moody, medic, ’09, third. 
Time, 2 minutes, 10 4-5 seconds. 

220-yard hurdles—Hall, ’06, first; Rus- 
tedt, ’07, second, and Harrington, third. 
Time, 31 seconds. 

440-yard dash—Merrihew, ’09, first; 
Masters, second, and Nye, ’07, third. 
Time, 56 3-5 seconds. 

1-mile run—Merrihew, ’06, first; Orton, 
09, second, and Ball, ’07, third. Time, 5 
minutes, 23 seconds. 

2-mile run—Merrihew, ’06, first; Orton, 
second, and Moody third. Time, 12 min- 
utes. 
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Running high jump—Badger, ’09, first; 
Harrington, second, and Rustedt, third. 
Height, 5 feet, 2 inches. 

Putting 16 pound shot—Patteson, 06, 
first; Ross, ’08, second, and Harrington, 
third. Distance, 34 feet, 10 inches. 

Pole vault—Harrington, first; Hall, 
’06, second, and Bristol, ’09, third. Height, 
9 feet: | 

Throwing discus—Patteson first; Ed- 


wards, ’06, second, and Skinner, 706, 
third. Distance, 91 feet, 7 inches. 
Throwing hammer — Patteson, first; 
Harrington, second and Skinner third. 
Distance 99 feet, 9 inches. 
Running broad jump—Bassett, first; 


Northrup, second, and Harrington third. 
Distance 18 feet, 6 inches. 

The scoring of the points by classes, 
first place counting five, second three, 
and third one, was as follows: 

1906—220-hurdles, 5; 1-mile run, 5; 2- 
mile run, 5; putting shot, 3; throwing 
discus, 5, 3, and 1; throwing hammer, 9 
and, L;-total, 38. 

1907—100-yard dash, 5; 220-yard dash, 
5; 220-hurdles, 3; 440-yard dash, 1; 1- 
mile run, 1; running high jump, 1; run- 
ning broad jump, 3; total, 19. 

1909—100-yard dash, 3; 220-yard dash, 
3 and 1; 880-yard run, 5; 440-yard dash, 
3; putting shot, 3; running broad jump, 
D); total, 23. 

1909—100-yard dash, 1; 880-yard run, 3 
and 1; 220-hurdles, 1; 440-yard dash, 5; 
J-mile run,-3; 2-mile run, 3 and 1; run- 
ning high jump, 5 and 3; putting shot, 1; 
pole vault, 5 and 1; throwing hammer, 3; 
running broad jump, 1; total, 37. 


Tennis. 


The Tennis Tournament with Dart- 
mouth was played off at Hanover, May 
10 and 11. Dartmouth won the majority 
of points so the playing of the remaining 
matches was unnecessary. 


VERMONT. DARTMOUTH. 

Pease won trom Rotchivr..- -. 1—6, 6—4, 17—15 
Pease lost of Burtch’ .......... 7—9, 6—4, 6—8 
Ward, (OSU -LOt ROtCh iin oa oh we pes 0—6, 8—6 
ee ELLOS COMMES MIME CUM Uetmicns mies wis! vs. 0%s 15,0 0—6, 1—6 
Ward ost to Cunningham .......... 1—6, 0—6 
Ward won from Lane .......... 4—6, 6—4, 6—4 
ELL alec oo COW ECO UGIN Gh aeicie «lens Gils o <6 Sass 0—6, 1—6 
Hiieiost- to Cummingiam § . 0... 4 es 1—6, 3—6 
ELI ERLOST 2CO mVV IL tOie metetavs win 2s ot 3—6, 6—0, 2—6 
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Rustedt-lost- to Burtch ...+.\05 (cee 1—6, 2—6 
Rustedt lost to Lane ....<s siswiiereene 3—6, 4—6 
Rustedt lost to Cunningham: <.oasenees 2—6, 0—6 
DOUBLES. 
Pease and Ward lost to ; 
Rotch and Cunningham ....2—6, 4—6 


junior Week. 


Junior week opened on Monday, April 
23, with dances held by the Sigma Phi, 
Kappa Sigma, Delta Sigma and Alpha 
Tau Omega fraternities. On Tuesday 
evening the annual concert of the Glee 
and Mandolin: Clubs, assisted by Mr. 
Harry Gage, was held in the Masonie 
Temple Hall. The patronesses were Mrs. 
Buckham, Mrs. Robinson, Mrs. Lyman, 
Mrs. Perkins and Mrs. Van Patten. Dane- 
ing followed the coneert, with music by 
part of Riker’s orchestra. 

The Cotillion was held at the Masonie 
Temple Hall on Wednesday evening. 
About thirty couples attended. Riker’s 
orchestra furnished music. Professor and 
Mrs. Freedman were present. The com- 
mittee in charge consisted of Bunker, 706, 
Grow, ’06, Hall, 07 and Waterman, ’07. 

The entertainment by the Histrionie 
Club was given in the Y. M. C. A. Hall 
on Thursday evening, and consisted of 
three shore productions: ‘‘Her Picture,”’ a 
one-act drama;‘‘Mrs. McArdle’s Guest;’’ 
and “‘Ham (om) let,’’ a burlesque on 
Shakespeare. After the presentation of 
these, the men of the Junior class, about 
forty in number, gathered at Dorn’s 
restaurant for the annual class supper. 
President Covey was toastmaster, and 
the following responses were given: 


‘‘Baseball,’’ J. J. Murphy; ‘‘Football,” 


EK. L. Waterman; ‘‘Track Athleties,’’ H. 
V. Nye; ‘‘Basketball,’? A. T. Appleton; 
‘“The Ladies,’’ H. S. Read; ‘‘College Cus- 
toms,’’ F. H. Holeombe; “Juma 
Week,’’ Si H. Holden; ‘‘The Ariel,’” 0; 
M. Sudler. 

The Junior Promenade, the event of 
the week, was held in the University 
Gymnasium on Friday evening from nine 
until two. About ninety couples attend- 
ed. Wilder’s orchestra furnished musie, 
appearing for the last time under Mr. 
Wilder’s leadership in Burlington. A 
concert of four numbers preceded the 


dancing. The Gymnasium was handsome- — 


ly decorated with palms, flags and ban- 
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OUR SHOES——ONCE TRIED 


WILL MAKE YOU A WALKING TESTIMONIAL FOR US 


— 


WE WANT TO SHOE YOU—We have a new store— 
New goods and our stock is complete in - 2 


The Knickerbocker 
The Stetson 
French, Shriner & Urner 
Keith’s Konqueror 
Alden, Walker & Wilde 


There are none made—better than these 
We guarantee satisfaction with every purchase 


Our Prices are Less Than you will have to pay on Church 


Street 


eee PROVES bro You 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO CUSTOM WORK 


REMEMBER—That you get goods that are right up-to- 
date. ‘The latest productions—no carried over goods. 


Northern Shoe Company, 184 Bank St. 


Just off Church Street 


We are one of a Syndicate of Retail Shoe Stores 


Barre Shoe Co. Northern Shoe Co. Hardwick Shoe Co. 
Barre, Vt. Burlington, Vt. Hardwick, Vt. 
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ners, and the numerals ‘‘1907’’ were out- 
lined in electric lights at one end of the 
hall. The order ‘included twenty-eight 
dances. Kent catered. 

The patronesses were Mrs. H. L. Ward, 
Mrs. F. E. Burgess, Mrs. Lyman Allen, 
Mrs. Khas Lyman, Mrs. Harry Shaw, 
Mrs. Hobart Shanley, Mrs. M. H. 
Buckham, Mrs. Frank Parker, Mrs. 
W. H. Freedman and Mrs. C. P. Smith. 
The committee in charge of the prom 
consisted of Pattridge (chairman), who 
led the grand march, Appleton, Shanley, 
Holden and Miss Jessie EK. Bates. 

The Junior week committee consisted 
of Shaw (chairman), Rustedt, Nye, 
Waterman and R. H. Smith. 


Locals. 

Notices of several civil service examina- 
tions of interest to chemical and agricul- 
tural students are posted on the bulletin 
board in the Billings Library. 

The senior class at a recent meeting 
voted a upon list of class speakers pre- 
pared by the class day committee,: and 
these speakers chosen as follows: Presi- 
dent’s address, Ralph Foster Perry; class 
history, Cornelius Price Valleau; boulder 
oration, Julian Elias Grow; class essay, 
Miss Ruth Person Bond; address to the 
undergraduates, Paul de Nyse Burrows; 
pipe oration, George Fred Gast; class ode, 
Miss Della May Dunsmore; campus ora- 
tion, Harry Eugene Wood; ivy oration, 
Walter Chapin Simpson. 

B. F. Pollard, who has been obliged to 
leave college for a year because of illnes, 
visited about college recently. : 

The University Glee Club sang in the 
People’s Benefit Concert for San Fran- 
cisco sufferers at the Strong Theatre May 
Ze 

Capt. L. 8. Miller, in command of the 
University Battalion of Cadets, was elect- 
ed to membership in the Military Order 
of the Loyal Legion on May 8th. 

S. A. Reed, Med. ’06, spent a few days 
in Moriah, N. Y., recently. 

Several students went to Hanover, N. 
H., May 5th, to witness the Dartmouth- 
Vermont game. 

‘Drs, Ay ove ine, ASM. GL. D., and 
A. R. Shands, A. M., of Washington, and 
Dr. A. O. J. Kelly of Philadelphia, have 
begun special courses in the Medical De- 
partment, which will extend to June 16. 


Dorn’s Dining SRoom 
IN. THE THEATRE BUILDING, 


201 Main SrreET, BurLINGToN, VT. 
Specialties of Game, such as Duck, Plover, Quail, 
Squab, Partridge, Broiled Live Lobster, Soft Shell 
Open every evening until 12 P. M. 

Phone 624-4. 


Crabs, etc. 


BEE yas 


Wood's 


CIGARS AND TOBACCO 
78 Church Sk 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of Every Kind. 


College of Liberal Arts, opens Sept.2J 


Address Dean Wm. M. Warren, 12 Somerset Street. 


School of Theology, open Sept. 20 


Address Assistant Dean C. W. Rsshell, 72 Mt. Vernon Street. | 


School of Law, opens Sept. 25 


Address Dean Mllvin M. Bigelow, Isuac Rich Hall, Ashbur- 
ton Place. 


Graduates Department, opens Sept. 2] 


Philosophical and Literary Courses. For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 12 Somerset Street. 


W. E. Huntincton, President. 
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Open Positions 
for college men. We make a business of 
securing positions offering an excellent op- 
portunity for advancement. Write for list 
and plan. Business Opportunity Co., I 
Union Square, N. Y. 


POSITION AND INVESTMENT BROKERS 


“WHEN” 


You want a new drinktry our Grape Fruit 
Phosphate. 


But new or old we can give you the finest 
in the city in the soda line. 


R. B. STEARNS & CO. Church and Bank Sts. 


Robinson-Edwards 
Lumber Gompany, 


Dealers in rough and finished 
ES ' 


R. E. HOWARD, 
BARBER. 


Work done as a young man likes to have it. 
We appreciate the student trade. 


3 CHAIRS. 


SHERWOOD HOUSE, = CHURCH ST. 


BG es OE Sih 29 we BY OW Bee 
CIGARS AND TOBACCOS. 


Finest line of Merchandise, Brier Pipes and Cigars 
in the State. Also full line of Turkish and Egyptian 
Cigarettes. 


Roast Ara ae CO. 
115 Church St., - - Burlington, Vt. 


RIOR Say AND 
SEEDACVAN 


A. J. TAYLOR. 
FLOWERS ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


154 Main Street 


Henry J. Nelson, 
FURNITURE — 


50 CHURCH ST. 


A. G@. Mansur, 


71 CHURCH ST. 


Jeweler. 


Special attention given to orders for badges and all 
kinds of society and emblem goods. Will give esti- 
mates. 

Headquarters for the Vt. pin. 
All mail orders promptly filled. 
Goods shown with pleasure. 


LLOYD & RAVLIN, 


SHOEMAKERS, LOCKSMITHS and 
_ GUNSMITHS. 

All kinds of repairing promptly done. 
The students’ trade is appreciated. 


7T MECHANIC ST, Telephone 138-14. 


STATUARY 


FOR SCHOOLS AT 


J. J. WHITE?S, 8 Church St. 


LIKE YOU GENTLEMEN WE STUDY 
but in a different manner from what you are accus- 
tomed to do. We study to turn out the best kind of 
laundry work in this city, and our work pleases every- 
one. An examination of a bundle which we send 
home will prove that our lesson was perfect and that 
we are at the head of the class. Better send in your 


bundle. 
Burlington Steam Laundry, 103 St. Paul Street. 


C. R. HUNTLEY, Prop. 


REGAL SHOES. 


Regal shoes in quarter sizes. Quality, style and 
perfect fit assured. A1l styles at lowest prices. 


B. £. Bard, Haent, 


31 Middle Converse Elall. Burlington, Vt. 


ARTISTIC PHOTOS 


Artistic photos are highly prized treasures. 
Let me show you some. 


FRANK E. WAGER 19 CHURCH ST. 


DR. W. L. THWAITS:; 
DENTIST 


Phone 202-4 Savings Bank Building. 
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Editorials. 


LADLY the new board takes up the 
quill scarcely laid down by the board 
of 1906, and we hope that the change of 
hands will not wholly deprive it of its past 
power helpfully to write about college 
events. 
Our aim for the coming year will be 
actually single though it may appear three- 


fold; i. e. we shall strive above all for the 


welfare of Vermont, endeavoring to ac- 
complish this result by having an interest- 
ing literary department, a full and up-to- 
date news department, and a helpful editor- 
ial department. 

We will try to make the Cynic of help to 
many students by soliciting literary articles 
from them for its columns. If a number of 
the students will aid us in this way they 
will not only benefit themselves but also 
their college paper. 

Without doubt the department which 
should most interest the undergraduates is 
that of local news. We hope to make this 
a strong point in this volume of the Cynic. 
We mean to have a member of each frater- 
nity shoulder the responsibility of aiding 
the local editors by giving them, every two 
weeks the news notes which have to do 
We hope that all 


who are called upon to aid the Cynic in 


with his fraternity men. 


this way will gladly lend a hand. 
Editorially. we shall endeavor to discuss 
matters of vital importance as regards the 
undergraduate life of our university. We 
shall be quick to praise where praise is de- 
served and not afraid to strike where a blow 
seems needed, striving through all to work 
for the welfare of our beloved Alma Mater. 


URELY the oration 
senior on Founder’s Day has set us all 


delivered by a 


to pondering on the subject of college spirit. 
The Cynic feels that too much thought can- 
not be given to this subject along the lines 
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outlined in that address. We were told 
that there were other ways of showing col- 
lege spirit than by cheering at athletic con- 
tests and celebrating athletic victories al- 
though these means of expression were 
good in themselves. We were told that 
real college spirit sprang froma deeper 
feeling than the pride in an athletic victory 
although pride in an athletic victory was a 
necessary expression of the spirit. We were 
told in fact that true college spirit did not 
originate on the athletic field, but was a 
great love and reverence for Alma Mater 
as a whole, which must needs mean a love 
for everything relating to the Alma Mater, 
athletics included as one and only one de- 
partment. 

The only thought which we wish to note 
at this time, in connection with this sub- 
ject, is that college spirit is not a feeling 
which should be kept within narrow limits. 
Don’t think that you show college spirit by 
merely yelling the loudest at some game, 
when you, in your room “knock” this and 
that and the other thing about your college. 
If you have true college spirit you will yell 
loudest at the games but you will also yell 
loudest in your room. ‘There is a vast 
abyss between true college spirit and the 
hypocritical attitude referred to above. In 
fact this double-faced sentiment is the very 
opposite of college spirit and does more to 
hurt a college where it exists than almost 
anything else. As we said above, true col- 
lege spirit is a love and reverence for Alma 
Mater as a whole. 

Along this same line, we feel that we 
should glance at our own college spirit. 
We are proud to say that it is not found 
wanting. Below any debris which may be 
on the surface and hence very noticeable, 
there is a fathomless depth, clear, clean, 
and pure. And we feel that a fine expres- 


sion of this deep spirit, was the cheer given 
at the out-door smoker, at the suggestion 
of Prof. Benscoter, for a college mate who 
was fighting for his Alma Mater by strug- 
gling with pneumonia, caused by exposure 
during his trip to Dartmouth where he went 
to cheer the base-ball team. We would all 
of course be quick to cheer our best athlete 
in a winning game, but it is grand to find 
that our college spirit is deep, and full, and 
true enough to cheer any sacrifice which is 
made in any way in the name of Vermont. 

We are all working for Vermont in one 
way or another. Let us all be quick to ap- 
preciate every effort of every.student di- 
rected to aid our common Alma Mater. 
Thus we will all pull together and things 
are bound to move. 

HE, spirit shown at the tennis tourna- 

ment last week, was of such a kind as 
we may well wish to foster here at Ver- 
mont. | 

During this tournament we came to see 
that intercollegiate athletic relations should 
not resolve themselves into an endless 
rivalry and strife for place, but that they 
should form a helpful means of commtnion 
and friendship between colleges. 

The Bowdoin players came here as our — 
guests and we did our best to give them a _ 
favorable impression of Vermont hospital- 
ity. They had time to become acquainted, 
to wander around the campus and to ex-— 
change ideas with our men, all of which ‘ 
was at least beneficial to us. And even dur- 
ing the matches this same spirit of good 
feeling was evident, for we had come to ; | 
know our opponents as individuals and in- 
terest in the individual did much to — 
neutralize the only too common spirit of | 
antagonism, so that the cheering was hearty 
and impartial, and even the players them- 
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selves were quick to applaud their opponents 
for a good play. Therefore we may say 
without hesitation that the recent tourna- 
ment with Bowdoin was a grand success. 
We were beaten; but what of that? There 
are some things greater, or at least better, 
than a victory. 


ERMONT was represented at the New 
-¥ England Intercollegiate Track Meet 
by a team of eight men, and as the tabula- 
tion shows, was unable to score a point. 
The meet taught the team a number of 
things. It proved beyond a doubt the ab- 
solute necessity of holding at least one dual 
meet in the spring before sending the team 
forthe N, BH. I. A. A. Meet. For the last 
four or five years the trainer has developed 
from four to eight men a year, instructed 
them as to the proper form in which events 
should be performed, and taught them what 
one can learn about track without actual 
experience. ‘This is essential, but it is not 
enough. When a man runs a quarter, or 
a half mile, he has instructions what to do 
and what not to do about taking the pole, 
about what stride to take, and where to 
commence to sprint. But no two races are 
alike. Your position at the start varies. 
The men running against you have instruc- 
tions and ideas as well as yourself, and if 
you follow out yours must know 
how, when, and where to do it. These 
things can be learned only by experi- 
must be beaten by 


you 


mace, and a man 
poorer men until he gets that experience. 
The trainer can tell you what you should 
do, but in a race you are on your own re- 
sources. He can’t run it for you. 

We have not had this necessary experi- 
ence at Vermont. Other colleges have dual 


meets, select their likely men, and send 


down a small team of men who know ex- 
actly what is expected of them, and have 
They 


Our trainer is obliged to take 


confidence in their ability to do it. 
take points. 
green men—with strong bodies and healthy 
lungs, but inexperienced—to the N. E. I. 
A. A. Meet in order to give them experi- 
ence, and develop material for another year 
and the next meet. He takes more than 
would be necessary if he knew his men. 
Beside making it embarrassing for Ver- 
mont not to win any points, it discourages 
the track aspirants and it incurs additional 
A dual 
meet would mean little if any financial loss. 
The track men would get their much needed 
experience, the few best would be taken to 


expense to the athletic association. 


the meet, the expenses would be less, and 
Vermont would get points. To repeat, we 
should get our experience at a dual meet, 


not at the N. EF. I. A. A. Meet. 


N another page will be found a full 

report of the Interscholastic Meet 

held on the Centennial Field last Saturday. 

This meet is a new department for Ver- 

mont and one that is sure to add greatly to 

her popularity the preparatory 
schools of the state. 

The visitors received a most cordial re- 
ception. The fraternity houses, dormitory 
and college buildings were all thrown open 
and everything possible was done to make 
them feel at home. In the evening they 
came: together at the gymnasium to meet 
the students and faculty of the University 
and to talk over the events of the day. 

As long as our college continues to reach 
out and found new customs and activities 
such as this, we may feel assured that she 


among 


is progressing. 
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Hareld Fred Sprague. 


Whereas: God in his infinite wisdom and 


mercy has seen fit to take away our friend 
and former classmate, Harold Fred Sprague, 
therefore be it 

Resolved, That by his death, we, the class 
of Nineteen Hundred and Eight of the Uni- 
Versity of Vermont do mourn the loss of 
our highly esteemed friend. 

Resolved, That while he is removed from 
us, we shall cherish his memory with fond 
affection. 

Resolved, That copies of these resolu- 
tions be ees in the University Cynic. 


Signed, 
D. H. Ferrin, 
Si, IX Dy, 
Roydon Chickering. 
For the class of 1908. | 


oe 


Chapter memvi. 


How the Vermontites Celebrated a Victory 
Over the Hosts of Holy Cross. 


OW it came to pass in the thirty-fifth 

year of the reign of Prexy XI that 
Cy(rus), surnamed Peck, one of the chief 
captains, arose and went forth with nine 
chosen warriors to do battle with the mighty 
men of Holy Cross. 

And behold, they met the hosts of the 
enemy upon the field called Centennial, 
which lieth on the off side of the road that 
leadeth down unto Winooski. 

And much people was gathered together 
in that place, so that the grand stand was 
full, and the bleachers were full; yea, even 
the fans were full. 

And the betting was against Vermont on 
that day. 

{But lo, Jack, which is, being interpreted, 
Campbell, waxed valiant, and struck out 
great numbers of the men of Worcester. 

And moreover, Gardneriff and Collison- 


———— XL 


vitch and Woodwardvesky and Kibbyow- 
ski and Growitz and Collinskoi and Wat- 
kinsoff and Williamski wrought great won- 

ders and smote the ball with mighty blows. — 

So that before the going down of the sun 
the purple was overwhelmed with destruc- 
tion, for behold, the score was nine to three 
in favor of Vermont. 

And there was wailing and gnashing of 
teeth in the land of Massachusetts: yea, 
verily, utter desolation, 

{Now when even was come, about the 
seventh hour thereof, the bell in the tower 
above the house of prayer began to ring. 

And a great throng of the men of old 
Vermont were assembled together. 

And behold, they wore white raiment, 
yea, even nighties. 

Then Murphy Pasha (may his bones 
never ache) opened /is mouth and spake, 
saying, Forward—hish! Guide right! 

And lo, the multitude marched forth, and 
the drum corps made a sweet din. . 
And the college men lifted up their voices 
with rejoicing and shouted, Sis—boom- 

boom—Vermont! 

After this manner passed they through ~ 
the streets of the city, singing, Hallelujah, 
‘rah for- Bushy Wood! 

Wherefore the inhabitants wondered, and ~ 
were sore amazed; but they held their 
peace. ¢ 

{Now it came to pass about the ninth — 
hour that the college men returned to the 
campus ; 

And straightway they fell upon a shed 
which stood many years behind the House — 
of Hash, to do evil thereunto. ; 

For the building was not pleasing in the — 
sight of their eyes, and it was meet that a 
bonfire should be kindled. if 

Therefore certain of the men entered in, } 
and others ran to and fro without; and theyll 
beat upon the walls and smote them wit 
battering-rams. | 

And of the wood they made an heap; 
and they set fire unto it, and it was con-_ 
sumed. 

And behold, a cry arose, Let us finish 
the good work we have begun. 

Whereupon the multitude set upon the 
shed with great diligence, breaking down 
the walls and bearing the pieces to the fire. 

But lo, a portion. of the walls yet re- 
mained; and because time failed, they 
sought to demolish the joint quickly. 
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Therefore they placed a timber under- 
neath the shack and bore down upon the 
end of it with great strength. 

And behold, the beam broke asunder. 

Then they placed it under the eaves for 
a prop, and they lifted up with a great 
heave. 

And lo, the building arose from its 
foundations, and fell upon one side; and 
great was the fall thereof. 

And it collapsed with a mighty noise, 
and a great cloud of dust like unto smoke. 

Then with a great shout the men rushed 
among the ruins, and bore them away and 
cast them into the flames. 

And behold, twoscore men lifted up the 
floor and placed it on end before the fire; 
and it fell thereupon with great violence. 

§{Now when this was accomplished, the 
multitude sat them down round about the 
fire, and hearkened to words of great wis- 
dom which flowed from the lips of Peddie 
and Corny, like milk and honey in the 
promised land. Higgaion. Selah. 


THE RAW RECRUITS. 


At the Smoker, we were gladdened 
By the promise that was made 
That in coming celebrations 
All the Profs. will lend their aid; 
So we’re sure to find their figures, 
Solemn, slow, sedate and staid, 
Quite the finest future feature 
Of our robe-de-nuit parade! 


MAMMY’S LULLABY. 


Now the yaller moon am shinin’ through the 
little cabin door 
Like a big, roun’ johnny-cake a-hangin’ in the 
sky, 
An’ the sycamores’ a-castin’ shadows on the 
floor : 
An’ a-noddin’ to my little sleepy b’y. 
Long ago the ole sun hid him in the far ’way 
West 
_Ain’t no more a-shinin’ overhead; 
Every little turkey-buzzard’s gone a-flyin’ to his 
nest, 
An’ it’s time my pickaninny was abed. 


Ain’t you heard ’bout little screechowl dat lie 
wide awake all night 

- When his mammy told him go to bed? 

When the sun rose in the mornin’ found his 

eyes were shut up tight 

An’ he had to sleep all day instead; 

Couldn’t have no fun nor nothin’, in the dark 

a-flyin’ roun’, 


Wished he’d dones’ his mammy told him to. 
Shut yo’ little eyes, my honey, an’ let mammy 
lay you down, 
Or I’s mighty ’fraid dat dat will happen yo’. 
5. 


Che Titrigue of Uncle Dave. 


It was one of those days in May when 
there is neither cool nor hot air but just 
that glad-to-be-alive atmosphere; when the 
sun does a full day’s work, making the 
plant life start. with an answering zest; 
and when each leaf and grass and flower 
whispers in the soft south wind, as if it 
had some tale to tell to any who would 
listen. 

A young woman was at work in the gar- 
den plot of a diminutive but comfortable 
home in a small New England village. As 
she moved about, she almost seemed. the 
embodiment of the spirit of the day, but 
there was a constraint in her actions which 
the world did not have. 

Now she was pulling the weeds that had 
lately grown; now she was intently busy 
with a trowel, digging a line of small round 
holes in the earth; now she stood and sur- 
veyed the little garden with an air of satis- 
faction, as she noted the narrow green lines 
of plants that were now free to grow un- 
molested by weeds. Then she looked high- 
er at the wonderful blue of the sky across 
which frequent white clouds were sent by 
the wind. She turned to look at the cherry 
and lilac trees which partly concealed the 
highway running close outside the garden 
fence. The trees were in full bloom with 
bees busy at work among them. Above in 
a tall elm an oriole was carolling. Every- 
thing seemed to be glad and happy, the 
girl thought, and she turned away with a 
little sigh. 

She went to the house but soon returned 
bearing in her hands some boxes in which 
sturdy tomato plants were growing. She 
brought them to the place where she had 
dug the holes. With the trowel, she separ- 
ated a plant from its fellows and placed it 
in one of the excavations. She occasionally 
lost the earth from the frail roots and a 
plant would fall over until she had patted 
the earth firmly about it. 

She did the work mechanically as if her 
thoughts were far away and when a voice 
from the road called, ““Good mornin’, Nel- 
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lie,” she started, letting the young plant, 
which she held in her hand, fall to the 
eround, 

The girl turned to find an old man, lean- 
ing upon the fence. He was “Uncle Dave” 
to all the community, and one could see in 
his kindly eyes the reason for this familiar 
title. 

“Why, good morning, Uncle Dave! 
Your rheumatism must be gone with this 
fine air!” and the young woman drew near 
him with a pleased look. 

“Yes, ‘tis, Nellie, an’ I feel ’most as good 
as new. An’ how’s your mother? I s’pose 
she can’t git out much, even if ‘tis spring. 
It leaves most o’ the work for you, don't 
it, little girl?——-What you doin’ anyhow this 
mornin’? If it’s settin’ out plants, I’m com- 
inpangto mielp jye.9 

She protested against his working but he 
was bound to do the little that he could to 
help her. With stiff movements he came 
through the gate which Nellie opened for 
him’ and walked into the garden. He 
knelt down on a narrow board that she had 
placed for him parallel with the row; and 
while she held new plants in successive 
holes, the old man carefully filled in the 
earth about them. Occasionally he had to 
rise to rest his lame joints and move the 
board along to a new set of holes. 

“Your garden looks splendid, Nellie,’ he 
Said masvaheiitestedia, mmoment.)) iBe) you 
goin’ to sell tomatoes at the P’int this 
summer? You've got ’nough plants to 
supply the whole town with tomatoes.” 

After the girl’s affirmative answer in ex- 
planation for the reason of this large stock, 
the old man broke forth, “I come near not 
havin’ any garden this year. That first 
warm spell we had, I got out and spaded 
up some ground an’ got it worked up pretty 
well, an’ put in my radish and lettuce seeds 
an’ such. An’ they grew fine. But here 
other night Knowles’ two cows got out 
of the pastur’ an’ meandered along the 
road feedin’ on the new grass. Well, when 
they got along to our place, they took it 
into their fool heads to turn in at our gate. 
They’d et their way through the front yard 
‘fore I see ’em, an’ they was jest a-goin’ 
into my garden at the side o’ the house 
when I spied ’em. But I couldn’t do a 
thing as I was stiff with the rheumatiz, an’ 
Lyddy was makin’ of a call over to Mis’ 
Farrel’s. 
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“Then who should come along but Jim 
Belden, an’ druv ’em off. I was turr’ble 
elad an’ I called to him an’ told him he’d 
saved me a lot o’ work, an’ a good many 
meals o’ garden sass. I tell ye, he’s an 
awful kind hearted boy. Taint all folks 
that ’d look out for other people’s things 
like that. Some folks says he’s kind o° 
stuck up, ‘cause he’s had that buildin’ job 
give’ to him at the Lake, but I don’t see’s 
he acts any better ‘n the rest of us. Then 
some says he’s grumpy lately, too, but I 
ail de OLiCe dan te 

The old man turned to look at the girl 
but she had turned too, and her face was 
away from him. He might have noted 
that her ear that showed was very red, but 
he went on, “You an’ him are pretty good 
fiends; ainiteyer 

“No, not now,  UnclemDave 
muttered, trying to hide her confusion. 

The old man was quick enough to see 
this time how matters stood between the 
young people who every one supposed were 
engaged. 

The plants of all the boxes but the last 
were in their places. in the ground and the 
old man rose slowly from his cramped posi- 
tion as if the muscles of his back might 


snap, upon too quick transition from their 
He took a_ 


late to their natural tension. 
few short steps, so as to face her who stood 
on the other side of the row. 


Viewing the line, he said with admira- 
tion, “Ain’t that a nice one?” And then the- 
song of the oriole, just come back to the 
The joyful notes held . 


elm, caught his ear. 
him still and speechless for a while, and his — 
eyes had the far-off gaze that old eyes have 
when their owner looks, not upon our pres- 


the girl 


ee a 


ent life, but back into the realm of memory — 


and the days of his youth. The girl for-— 
got her sorrow and stood watching the old 
man, whose uplifted face was filled with 7 | 


joyous smile. 

The bird stopped its song and flew away. 

“Jest hear that hang-bird! 
takes me back to when I was a boy an 
use ter go fishin’: My mother ’d fix me 
up a lunch an’ I’d start off for the crick 
with my tackle and’ bait an’ lunch. An 
a hang-bird, I b’lieve ’t was this same one, 
would sing an’ make me fergit that 1 
oughter be home weedin’ the garden. An 
like’s not I’d never even have a bite, to say 
nothin’ of a fish, but I had a good time am 


My, but that — 
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I was grateful to that bird for singin’ as 
he did, for I use ter think he told mother, 
too, that it was all right for me to go. For 
she never said a word about my leavin’ but 
use ter seem glad I could go. An ’now, I 
can see that she quieted father some, an’ 
made him remember he was a boy once, an’ 
wanted to go fishin’ too, once in a while.” 

As Uncle Dave finished with his remin- 
iscence, his attention was drawn to the road 
along which a young man was passing. 

“Hello, Jim! How are ye today?” the 
older man called. And he walked jerkingly 
toward the fence where the other stood. “I 
be’n helpin’ Nell plant these tomater plants 
an my knees is jest about worn out. My 
rheumatiz don’t stay away long. Can’t ye 
stop a while an’ help her out with the rest? 
She’s got so much to do!” 

The girl blushed and made a rather flur- 
ried protest against having any help, saying 
‘she wouldn’t have let Uncle Dave stay 
Bary ie seemed bound to do it.’ The 
young man was too polite to say he didn’t 
care to help, and besides they had decided 
that they should not make their quarrel 
known any sooner than was necessary. 

So, with the old man’s urging and a de- 
termination to keep his part of the promise, 
Jim opened the little gate and walked to the 
row of unfilled holes where Nellie stood 
with a puzzled, doubting face. They each 
knew they must make the best of it. 

Uncle Dave saw the two begin the task 
of setting new plants and when they were 
well started, he bade them good-bye and 
went as quickly as he could, out the gate 
and down the street. He heard the oriole 
calling there, and he must have another 
dream of his youth. 

The next spring, Jim, when he had no 
carpentering work to do, made the garden 
Which now is his and Nellie’s together. 
Uncle Dave’s visits are few, for the 
rheumatism is stiffening him more and 
more. But occasionally on warm spring 
days he comes and, leaning over the fence, 
watches the two young people happy in 
each other’s company. And he chuckles as 
he says to himself, 

“I had to make my rheumatism bad that 
day for two reasons. I wanted them young 
folks to make up and—I had to hear that 
hang-bird sing again!” 

R. 


Our Day in San Juan. 


It was about six in the morning of the 
seventeenth of February when our steamer 
anchored a mile or so from San Juan. 
Small boats, manned by typical West In- 
dians, must be taken to reach the shore. 
After a breakfast of delicious bread and 
coffee—both appreciated after the poor fare 
on the steamer,—our party started off to 
see the sights. 

First by carriage to Castle Blanco, which 
Ponce de Leon built in 1525 and where he 
lived for several years. Behind the palace 
is a tropical garden and we see pomegran- 
ates, bread fruit, bananas, oranges and the 
graceful palm growing in luxuriance. We 
climb to the roof and obtain a most mag- 
nificent view of San Juan harbor with the 
many boats tossing on the beautiful blue 
waters of the Southern Atlantic. Looking 
inland an interesting’ sight meets our eyes, 
for we are nearly opposite the barracks and 
can see the American troops in their khaki 
suits drilling on the parade grounds in the 
hot sun. We watch their manoeuvres 
awhile then look down into the thronged 
streets below and see the bright eyed na- 
tives, laughing, gesticulating and passing 
languidly back and forth. 

Driving on through the streets, where 
we are as much a curiosity to the Porto 
Ricans as they to us, we go to San Christo- 
bal, the ancient fortress stormed by Admiral 
Samson, during the late war. This is 
very medieval and we feel, as we pass 
through the massive arch-way, that we are 
entering. a fortress of the Middle Ages, 
long famed in song and story. We visit 
the dungeons where the heavy doors shut 
out light and air and make us shudder to 
think what sufferings have been endured 
within their depths. From here we go to 
Morro Castle and from the ramparts a 
wonderful sight meets our eyes,—seventeen 
cruisers and torpedo boats of our White 
Squadron steaming along in a graceful 
line, with flags flying. Every eye brightens 
as we think what Uncle Sam has accom- 
plished by means of her brave soldier-sail- 
ors within the last few years! 

After lunch, consisting of a number of 
Spanish dishes, delicious to eat but of un- 
pronounceable names, we are tempted into 
the curio stores and succumb to the tempta- 
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tion of buying postal cards for the home 
people, though we realize no pictures can 
give any idea of the beauties of water and 
sky. We now walk through the Plaza and 
down a number of roughly paved streets, in 
some the sidewalks are less than two feet 
wide, to the Governor’s Palace, where 
again we see a lovely garden and a pictur- 
esque view of the harbor. From here we 
take the trolley to the Park, a few miles out 
of the city, the ride giving us glimpses of 
both nature and human nature, that we 
otherwise would miss. 

Spanish is spoken universally, though 
in many stores the sign, “English Spoken,” 
is conspicuously displayed and of course 
we had no trouble in using American 
money, though many Spanish pieces came 
into our hands during the day. 

We were deeply impressed with the vital- 
ity of this down-trodden people and the 
word Porto Rico now recalls a picture of 
a delightful day spent among the soft- 
voiced natives, in the balmy air of the 
Tropics. 

fol (istaiey 


Uermont at Northfield. 


To many men a student conference is of 
no interest. That a convention is held un- 
der the direction of any Christian organiza- 
tion seems to give the idea that the atmos- 
phere of the gatherin is uncomfortably 
warm with spiritual zeal, and that the men 
who come together there are of the type 
who are intemperate in religious devotions, 
in short, those who attend these confer- 
ences are supposed to be of the narrow, 
pious, goody-goody kind. 

How far from the truth this view is, 
everyone who has recently attended one of 
these gatherings well knows. With the 
growth of athletics, and the widening of 
college activities, the Student Christian As- 
sociation has not failed to extend its out- 
look and to keep pace with the ever broader 
spirit of the student world. For several 
years past there have gathered and again 
this year, the last week in June there will 
gather at Northfield, Mass., a body of men 
interested in athletics, representing the most 
intellectual class in their institutions, and 
who value correctly the great worth of 
eoodfellowship. The men one finds at 
a students’ conference are thoroughly alive 


and congenial, good-hearted fellows, yet 
withal earnest, purposeful, appreciative of 
the unique opportunity they have of hear- 
ing the great thoughts of noted preachers. 

There are several things which always 
cling in the memories of those who have 
been to Northfield. The beautiful scenery 
among the Berkshires and about the Con- 
necticut, the inspiration of contact with 700 
fellow students, the exciting athletic events 
occupying every afternoon and enlisting 
nearly all the students, the new friendships, 
the personal magnetism of some of the 
speakers, the absorbing way in which a 
college man’s problems were discussed, the — 
fine enthusiasm and college spirit displayed 
on Celebration Day, all this and much more 
leaves a lasting impression. But perhaps 
most striking of all and yet most vague, is 
the wholesome, hearty atmosphere of life 
and power pervading everything about the — 
conference. All are there to get a lot of 
good ideas and to have a good time. Rarely 
does anyone go away without feeling that — 
he is nearer the true solution of his own 
special problems, and without a conscious- 
ness of greater responsibility and higher 
aims. 

How men in other colleges are waking 
to the true value of such a conference is 
seen in the ever increasing numbers which 
they send. Yale and her preparatory 
schools filled last year one entire dormitory. 
Princeton had 60 men, Cornell had 48, Mc-— 
Gill had 30, Vermont had 7. We can ill 
afford again to make such a poor showing 
at a gathering where comparisons are cer-— 
tain. 

But besides upholding the reputation of 
Vermont, can any man who really wants to 
be foursided—to develop his intellectual, | 
his athletic, his social nature, and to 
strengthen his higher, his Christian ideals, 
afford to lose the opportunity offered by 
this students’ conference? 


Cennis. j 
BOWDOIN 11, VERMONT 7. ‘ 


Bowdoin won from Vermont in the ten- 
nis tournament played Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, May 21st to May 23rd, 
inclusive, by the score of 11-7. Ali of the 
matches were well contested and interest 
ing. Pease and Rustedt won two matches 
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each and lost two. Hill and Ward won one 
match each and. lost three. Ward and Rus- 
tedt won one match in doubles, and Hill 
and Pease lost one. For’ Bowdoin, Tobey 
and Paine won 4% points apiece, winning 
every match played. 

The scores follow : 


Bowdoin Rermont. 

Tobey beat FUUSECCE. os os a's 6—1, 7—5. 
Paine beat De an 6's. sve. 8—é, 9—7. 
Ham lost. to ‘Ward 6—1, 6—3 
Haines “lost to Pease.......... 6—1, 6—3 
Tobey beat i 6 6—3, 6—1. 
Ham lost to Rustedt........2—6; 6—4, 6—4. 
Peenes tostio.  Hill...:...... 2—6, 6—2, 6—2. 
Paine beat NE co. ot « os oie 6—4, 6—3. 
eevee peat Hil ok... 6—2, 6—2. 
Paine beat Rustedt....... 6—4, 6—0 
Haines oe OOM UGY 9 ia 6—0, 6—0. 
foam lost to Pease........ 6—0, 6—2. 
Tobey beat BOCAS, 62. winks a0 6—2, 3—6, 6—4. 
Paine beat VGA cee a oe 3—6, 7—5, 6—1. 
Ham beat 1S eee ae ee 6—1, 6—8, 6—4. 
eiaines, lost to. Rustedt....... 2—6, 6—4, 7—5. 

DOUBLES, 
Bowdoin. Vermont. 
Haines and Ham lost to Ward and Rustedt, 
6—2, 7—9). 
Tobey and Paine beat Hill and Pease, 
6—1, 6—4., 
Crack. 


Neier. A, MEET. 


The twentieth annual meet of the New 
England Intercollegiate Athletic Associa- 
tion was held May 18th and 1gth at Tech- 
nology Field, Brookline, Mass. 
was well raked and looked well, but was 
soft and a little slow, which probably ac- 
counts for the fact that only two records 
were broken. Hubbard of Amherst estab- 
lished a world’s record in the 220 yard low 
hurdles, and Dearborn of Wesleyan broke 
the Association’s record in the discus throw. 

One hundred-yard dash—First heat, won 
by Resigari, Tufts; Swasey, Dartmouth, 
second; time 10%s; second heat, won by 
Jordan, Dartmouth; Read, Amherst, sec- 
0nd; time 10%s; third heat, won by Porter, 


Maine; Williams, Tech., second; time 
10%s; final heat, won by Resigari, Tufts; 


_ Porter, Maine, second; Jordan, Dartmouth, 
fourth; Swasey, Dartmouth third; time 
Io%s. 

Two hundred and twenty-yard dash— 
First semi-final heat, won by Jordan, Dart- 


‘The track- 


mouth; Resigari, Tufts,. second ; 
second semi-final heat, 
Maine; 


time’. 23s ; 
won .by Porter, 
Swasey, Dartmouth, second; time, 
22%5s.; final. heat, won by Porter, Maine; 
Resigari, Tufts, second; Swasey, Dart- 
mouth, third; Jordan, Dartmouth, fourth ; 
time 2245. 

Four hundred and forty-yard dash—Won 
by Howe, Tech.; Kimball, Bowdoin, sec- 
ond; Wyman, "Maine, third: Honiss, 
Brown, fourth. ‘Time—5334s. 

Fight hundred and eighty yard run— 
Won by Thrall, Dartmouth; Wilson, Tech., 
second; Shipley, Dartmouth, third; Carus, 
Dartmouth, fourth. Time—2m. 43s. 

One mile run—Won by Tucker, Brown; 
Wright, Brown, second; Gray, Wesleyan, 
third: Buckingham, Tech., fourth. Time— 
4m. 37348. 

Two mile run—Won by Tucker, Brown; 
Bonner, Williams, second; D. 8. Robinson, 
Bowdoin, third; Gallup, Brown, fourth. 
Time—tiIom. 1934s. 

One hundred and twenty-yard high hur- 
dles—Won by Hubbard, Amherst; Shaw, 
Dartmouth, second; Griswold, Williams, 
third; Gray, Dartmouth, fourth. Time— 
1546s. 

Two hundred and twenty yard low hur- 
dles—First semi-final heat, won by Hub- 
bard, Amherst; Shaw, Dartmouth, second; 
time, 2444s. Second semi-final heat, won 
by Griswold, Williams; Pond, Trinity, sec- 
ond; time, 2644s. Final heat, won by Hub- 
bard, Amherst; Shaw, Dartmouth, second; 
Pond, Trinity, third; Griswold, Williams, 
fourth. Time—244s. 

Running high jump—First, tie between 
Horrax, Williams, and Farrington, Tech., 
5it. gin.; third, tie between Rapelye, Tech., 
and Meserve, Maine, Stes 7111: 

Putting 16 pound shot—Won by Mar- 
shall, Williams, 4ift. 5in.; Dearborn, Wes- 
leyan, second, 38it. fos. Fins: Polhamus, 
Mectiathira, ‘3yit. gin.; Gage, Dartmouth, 
fourth, 36ft. 8in. 

Running broad jump—Won by Mayhew, 
Brown, 2ift. 5%4in.; second, tie between 


Brown, Williams, and Kent, Wesleyan, 
2ift. 3in.; fourth, Morton, Amherst, 2oft. 
Toin. 


Throwing 16 pound hammer—Won by 


Gage, Dartmouth, T32ite; iinappeatecne 
second, 125ft.; Blake, Dartmouth, third, 
116ft.. gin.; La Ment, Williams, fourth, 


I15ft. 2in. 
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Polé vault—Won by Hazen, Dartmouth, 
11ft.; Rogers, Maine, secotid, Ioft. roin.; 
Orr, Tech, third, 1oft. 8in.; fourth, tie be- 
tween Hotrax, Williams, Newton, Am- 
herst, and Farrington, Tech. roft. 

Throwing the discus—Won by Dearborn, 
Wesleyan, 120ft. 11%4in.; Smith, Brown, 


second, 107ft. tin.; Lowe, Dartmouth, 
third, 103ft. 7%4in.; La Ment, Williams, 
fourth, 1orft. 6in. 
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Tnterscholastic Meet. 


Goddard Seminary carried away the silk 
pennant and the bulk of the medals from 
the first annual interscholastic meet held 
under the auspices of the University. None 
of the other schools hada look in at all. 


Of the twenty-two schools who entered, 
only five were represented on Saturday, 
May 26th. The trials in some of the field 
everits and the 100 yard dash were run off 
in the morning, and the finals were finished 
at 5.30 that afternoon. 

The men winning ten points or more 
were Towsley 16, Darling 15, Booth 14%, 
S. Berry to, and Calef 10, all of Goddard; 
and Cotklii 10, pf Troy "Conterence 
Academy. Goddard won her points as fol- 
lows; nine firsts, eight seconds, five thirds 
and a tie for third place, and six fourths. 
The team from Batre was a well balanced 
and thoroughly trained one. 

Troy Conference Academy brought up 
only six men, but they took twenty-nine 
points. Brigham Academy won nine of 
her points in the field events. Burlington 
High brought up some good matefial, and 
ought to make a big fight for first place 
next year. 


RESULTS OF FINALS. 


- The finals of the events resulted as fol- 
lows: 

220-yard dash: Conklin; TCA arete 
G. O. Ball, Goddard, second; Booth, God- 
dard, third; M. T. Calef, Goddard, fourth. 
Time 25 flat. 

44o-yard dash: J. Darling, Goddard, 
first; H..Goodere, Goddard, second; \i@ 


Stratton, Burlington, third; E. Fuller, 
Burlington, fourth. Time, 5734. 
Shot put: Ball, Goddard, first, 33 feet 


6 itiches; Cassidy, T. C. A., secotid, 32 tées 
11% inches; Towsley, Goddard, third, 30 
feet g inches; Whitney, Brigham, fourth, 
29 feet 334 inches. 

1oo-yard dash: Conklin, T. C. A., first; 
W. C. Maynard, T. C. Al second; Care 
Goddard, .third; Booth, Goddard, fourth 
Fime, 11%. 

120-yard hurdles: S. Berry, Goddard, 
first; Booth, Goddard, second, F. A. Chap- 
man, T..C. A., third: W. ©) Barness ns 
ham, fourth. Time, 194%. 

Running high jump: Calef, Goddard, 
first, 5 feet 2 inches; Towsley, Goddard, 
second, 5 feet; R. Stratton, Burlington and 
Booth, Goddard, tied for third and fourth, 
4 feet 11 inches. 


880-yard run: Darling, Goddard, first; 


_Goodere, Goddard, second; R. A. Kilburn, 


T; C. A.; third; Stevens, Btrliitetaas 
fourth. .Tame, 2:12%. 
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220-yatd hurdles: S. Berty, Goddard, 
first; Booth, Goddard, second; Caléf, God- 
dard, third; L. Dorr, Burlington, fourth. 
Time, 3034. 3 

Pole vault: ‘Towsley, Goddard, first, 
8 feet g inches; Eatl, Goddard, second, 7 
feet 10 inches; S. Smartt, Burlington, third, 
6 feet 9g inches; E. Soule, Burlington, 
fourth, 6 feet. 

Throwing discus: H. E, Whitney, Brig- 
ham, first, 95 feet to inches; E. Shepard, 
Goddard, second, 85 feet Io inches; Cas- 
Sidy, T. C. A., third, 82 feet 101% inches; 
Towsley, Goddard, fourth, 82 feet 4 inches. 

Throwing hammer: Towsley, Goddard, 
first, 79 feet 6144 inches; Whitney, Brig- 
ham, second, 79 feet 4% inches; Booth, 
Goddard, third, 63 feet 5% inches; Ball, 
Goddard, fourth; 61 feet 3 inches. 

_ One mile run: Darling, Goddard, first, 

Stevens, Burlington, second; Kilburn, T. 
C. A., third; J. Logan, Burlington, fourth. 
Time, § :1144. 

Broad jump: Chapman, T. C. A., first, 
19 feet 4% inches; FE. Fuller, Burlington, 
second, 18 feet 6 inches; R. Stratton, Bur- 
lington, third, 17 feet Io inches; Booth, 
Goddard, fourth, 17 feet 334 inches. 


HOW THE POINTS WERE MADE. 


The points were made as follows, first 
place counting 5, second 3, third 2 and 
fourth 1: 


Events. G. Owe sth Ts 
Mr. we kk ie 1D 2 4 0 
TE SS 8 0 3 0 
Sa ee ee T- 3 0 1 

Mee PUNT ok. es. 914 0 1% 0 
MAST 8). . 3.0 sss ce 3 8 0 0 
Beuenurdies ...:..... 8 2 0 1 
ee 8 2 i 0 
Hammer throw ...... 8. 0 0 3 
mead. JM ......... 1 5 5 0 
RSID oo ws ds 6 5 0 0 
mincus throw ........ 4 2 0 5 
Meeemurdies ..:.....°:. 10 0 Ay 0 
mole yault....... oS 0 3 0 

SPURL. oS ss se ws 851% 29 18% 10 
Baseball. 


CORNELL 6, VERMONT 4. 


Cornell defeated Vermont at Ithaca, N. 
Y., on Wednesday, May 16th, by a score 


of 6 to 4. Both teams appeared to be suf-. 


fering a slump. They split even on hits, 


getting seven each, but Vermont made 

seven errors to Cornell’s four. Only one 

of the total of ten runs: made -was earned. 

Collins pitched a heady game, but unfor- 

tunately he couldn’t field every position. 
The score: 


CORNELL. 

ab r bh po a e 

jee VD Saks 0 tie BOIS a oie Ger Oc, 20m COmemee 
AUREL SLE VC ADE aie ea ule eile 6s pr oe Oe OFA Ate 
DPON STON aul ee «ch eicroichs Shece ehe.e 6 Lee Uae dace Ove (sare) 
Preston, 1b. .i... sjs4a 4: aeene seem Leow as leu 
ji gsitee dhe 7 UCU iby Gl ee a aR AL Oe i Oe 
Bigelow hfe aeons ore A Le eS RO Fe) 
Champaigh, r:-f, csiccz.ccee. See Ary Uke Ui, O 
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*Preston out on infield fly. 

Earned runs, Cornell 1; two-base hit, Kibby; 
stolen bases, Champaign 2, Preston, Bigelow, 
Brown, Gardner; sacrifice hit, Welch; bases on 
balls, off Umstead 1, off Lovejoy 4, off Collins 
2; hits, off Umstead 3, off Lovejoy 4, off Collins 
7; innings pitched, Umstead 6, Lovejoy 3; 
struck out by Umstead 2, by Lovejoy 8, by Col- 
lins 3; left on bases, Cornell 6, Vermont 5; 
passed ball, Welch; time, 1:45; umpire, Dyer. 


SYRACUSE 4, VERMONT t. 


Vermont fell down before Syracuse Uni- 
versity at Syracuse on Thursday, May 17th. 
According to all accounts it was a good 
game. Syracuse and Vermont made one 
error each. For hits, Syracuse made five, 
one a two-bagger; Vermont made four, one 
a home run. Old Kib picked out a long 
one in the last half of the ninth that was 
good for the circuit of bases, and pre- 
vented Syracuse from scoring a shut out 
on Vermont. 

The summary and score follow: 
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Home run, Kibby; two-base hit, Rutherford, 
sacrifice hits, Wilbur, Banks, McBirney: stolen 
bases, Rutherford, Morrissey, Dubois, Collison; 
hit by pitched ball, Dubois; bases on balls, off 
McBirney 2, off Woodward 2; struck out by Mc- 
Birney 8, by Woodward 3; time of game, 1:40; 
umpire, Perse. 


WILLIAMS o, VERMONT 1. 


Vermont downed Williams on Uni- 
versity Field Saturday afternoon, May 
19th. The weather was some that the 
Bureau. had prepared expressly for this 
game, and it was almost good enough to 
atone for the Bureau’s mistakes and con- 
fusion of the seasons at some of the pre- 
vious contests. A! holiday crowd was out, 
and there was enough happening to keep 
the spectators on their pins most of the 
time. 

Collins pitched a magnificent game. He 
struck out eight men, passed none, and did 
not allow a hit until Young got a single in 
the ninth, after two men were down. Ford 
struck out ten men, but passed three, and 
was hit safely for one two bagger and four 
singles. Williams was given only one 
error—when Ford threw second to catch 
Woodward, and the base was uncovered. 
Had Collins had perfect support, no Will- 
jams man would have passed first, and only 


one would have reached it... In seven inn- 
ings Williams was retired in one, two, thren 
order. 

In the third, two Williams men retiche™ 
first on two.errors, and advanced a base to- 
gether,. A strike out, a fly to Peck, and an 
out at first repaired the damage, and -re- 
tired the side. Again in the eighth Will- 
iams worried Vermont a little. “Two errors 
gave two men life at first, a sacrifice ad- 
vanced them both one bag, and Gardner 


lashed out a long fly to Whitney in right — 


field. Osterhout on third started for home 
just the instant that the ball struck Whit’s 
glove, and that ball started toward the same 
destination not long after. The throw was 
a perfect one, Kib got it on the first bound, 
and stuck it into Osterhout’s ribs as he slid 
for the slab. Whit has selected his place 
in the Hall of Fame. 


Vermont got her one tally in the. firsi™ 


inning. Ford gave Gardner a pass, and he 
took second on a passed ball by Waters. 
Woodward pounded out a two-bagger 
which brought in Gardner. -John took third 
on Ford’s throw to uncovered second. He 
could not get home, however. Gardner and 
Woodward were the only Vermont men to 
see third. 
The score and summary: 


VERMONT. 
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Two-base hit, Woodward; sacrifice hits, Wat- 
ers, Harman; stolen bases, Harman, Ford; first 
base on balls, off Ford 3; first base on errors, 
Williams 3; struck out, by Collins 8, by Ford 
10, by Pierce 1; double plays, Whitney to Kib- 
bey; passed ball, Waters; hits off Ford in seven 
innings 5, off Pierce in one, none; time, 1:55; 
umpire, Strong. 


ANDOVER s, VERMONT 2. 


Phillips Andover Academy defeated Ver- 
mont at Andover, N. H., on Wednesday, 
May 23rd, in a clean, fast game. Andover 
hit Collins safely for one two-bagger and 
seven singles. Vermont hit A. Merritt for 
one two-base hit and four singles. Both 
teams made three errors, but Vermont’s 
were made at times when they meant runs. 
It is unfortunate that all of our games 
can’t be home ones. 

The score and summary: 
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Two-base hits, Reilly, Collison; sacrifice hits, 
Fels; stolen bases, Fels 2, Murphy, Hennessey, 
Collins, Collison, Williams, Watkins; first base 
on balls, off Merritt 2, off Collins 1; hit by 
pitched ball, Collison; struck out, by Merritt 2, 
by Collins 6; passed ball, Hennessey; time, 
1:40; umpires, Clarkson and Crowley. 


BORY. CROSS«<13;; VERMONE, 2: 


Holy Cross put it up to Vermont at Wor- 
cester on Thursday, May 24, and laid it on 
thick. It has been hinted that the Worces- 
ter boys were in league with “the powers 
that be” in working for the salvation of the 
Hash House. Howbeit they were out with 
the willow looking for anything hitable, 
and in eight innings they found no less 
than twelve balls to their liking. To show 
Vermont up as bad as they could, the Holy 
Cross boys played an errorless game. 

Vermont started off with a swing, get- 
ting four hits off Fraser for three tallies in 
1% innings. Woodward got a three bag- 
ger and Williams found one good for two 
bases. This reminded Fraser of an ex- 
perience in Burlington earlier in the sea- 
son, and after one wild pitch he gave way to 
Hogerty who passed three men, but al- 
lowed no hits and fanned seven in the re- 
maining 624 innings. Whitney replaced 
Woodward after the sixth inning. Hoey 
and Flynn made three hits each, no errors, 
and grafted three bases apiece. 

The game was called at the end of the 
eighth inning on account of darkness. 

The score and summary: 
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Two-base hit, Williams; three-base hit, Wood- 
ward; stolen bases, Hoey 3, Flynn 3, Carrigan, 
Reidy, Ennis, Grow, Watkins; sacrifice hits, 
Carrigan, Reidy; double plays, Cahill to Flynn; 
innings pitched, Fraser 1 1-3, Hogerty 6 2-3, 
Woodward 6, Whitney 2; hits, off Fraser 4, off 
Woodward 11, off Whitney 1; bases on balls, 
off Hogerty 3, off Woodward 3; hit by pitched 
ball, Reidy, Barry; struck out, by Hogerty 7, 
by Woodward 3, by Whitney 1; wild pitch, Fra- 
ser; passed ball, Kibby; time, 1:55; umpire, 
Lynch; attendance, 400. 


Hlumni Notes. 


81. Eugene N. Foss, vice-president of 
the Reciprocity League of Boston, Mass., 
who has been looking into the questions of 
maximum and minimum tariffs and recip- 
rocity treaties in Europe, sailed from Liver- 
pool for Boston, May 25. 


81. James Buckham and Mrs. Buck- 
ham, °93, are spending a few weeks with 
President Buckham in Burlington. 


85. Rev. John W. Buckham, professor 
in the University of California, has: come 
to New England for the summer. His 
family is staying in Burlington. 


‘92. George W. Alger. of New York 
City will deliver the oration at the Alumni 
Breakfast held in the gymnasium on ‘Tues- 
day of commencement week. Mr. Alger 
has just published his book entitled ‘‘Moral 
Overstrain.” 


03. J. H. Eaton, who has been study- 
ing civil engineering at Harvard for three 
years, has a position as civil engineer with 
the Vermont Marble Co., Proctor, Vt. 


Locals. 


Judge C. S. Palmer gave an interesting 
and instructive talk on “Occupation,” Mon- 
day morning, May 28th, before the class 
in the economic history of the United 
States. 


The Catholic Club of the University held 
its last meeting of the year Sunday after- 
noon. After an address by the Rev. Father 
Lynch of Washington, D. C., the following 
officers for the next year were elected: 
President, John Murphy, of West Rutland; 
vice-president, John Stewart, Mount Holly ; 
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secretary, Albert Fremeau, of Burlington; 
treasurer, Raoul Provost, of Ware, Mass. 


The annual inspection of the University 
Batallion of Cadets occurred May 24th. 
The inspecting officer was Captain Harry 
C. Hale, of the general staff. 


Prof. L. J. Hills gave,an illustrated lec- 
ture on the ‘Formation of Soils” before 
the Girls’ Friendly Society of St. Paul’s 
Church, May 22d. 

College closed at 10:20 May 26th, on ac- 
count of the Interscholastic Track Meet. 
A smoker was held in the gymnasium in the 


evening. Music was furnished by Riker’s 
orchestra. 
The following freshmen have been 


chosen for the Kingsley Prize Speaking 
Saturday, June 23rd: James B. Campbell, 
of Stowe; Eugene H. Clowse, of Hard- 
wick; Isaac Ellis, of Rutland; George S. 
Harris, of Stowe, and George A. Mevis, of 
Lowell, Mass. 

Mrs. A. B, Parsons, traveling sY. = lve 


Ke - 


A. secretary was in Burlington the 25th, — 


to discuss the Northfield students’ confer- 
ence with the students. It is probable that 
nearly twenty delegates will go to North- 
field this year. 


Bishop Hall will address the men of the 
University at the last meeting of the Chris- 
tian Association, Sunday, June 10, at four 
o'clock. 


WE ARE READY 


To supply your wants, with everything 
in Young Men’s Suits and Overcoats, Rain 
Coats, Underwear, Hats and elegant Neck- 
wear, for all seasons. 


The greatest variety, latest styles and 


best of everything at lowest prices at 


B. TURK & BROTHER 
Burlington Vermont 


Andrew Charland’s Barber Shop, 


8&6 CHURCH STREET, 


(UP STAIRS.) 


Elegantly furnished and fitted with all conven- 
iences. 

None but strictly first-class workmen employed. 

Private parlor for ladies and children. 


, 
: 
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Burlington, Vt., June 23, 1900. 
Editorials. 


At last the ‘‘Sturm-und-Drang”’ period 
is over and we have all taken one step 
more along the path of progress. If we 
have done well, the satisfaction of a task 
well done will give us the necessary in- 


eentive to renewed effort. If we have not 


done ourselves justice surely we have 
made resolutions to do better next time. 


Commencement is upon us. Once more 
a company goes out from our midst to bat- 
tle for the true and the right. 


the responsibility which falls upon their 


Great is 
shoulders. They are responsible to their 
Alma Mater for what she has taught them, 
in that they bear her name. They are 
responsible to themselves to make the 
most of what isin them. They know their 
responsibility; they. are fully equipped; 
and -we wish them God-speed. 

We hope that a large majority of the 
undergraduates will stay for commence- 
ment, thus adding to the enthusiasm of 


the events. 


There is one dark shadow over us all 
at this time. Our friend Ben Pollard has 
been taken from us. After an illness of 
four months he died at his home in Rut- 
land on June 14th. Few fellows have been 
as universally liked as Ben and our hearts 
are rent at losing his fellowship. Now we 
realize that we esteemed him for his ster- 
ling manhood. Ever true, kind-hearted, 
and industrious, he was for us, although 
we searce realized it until now, a teacher 
in the deepest of all subjects, character- 
building. We shall long hold him in fond 
memory and the memory will ever make 
us better men. We extend our heartfelt 
sympathy to his family. 

We are all very grateful to the faculty 
ladies for the enjoyable social evening of 
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June Ist. We cannot have too many gen- 
eral gatherings, especially in social lines 
and we are deeply sensible that the ladies 
of the faculty did much to foster Vermont 
spirit by their kindness to us at the above 
gvathering. 


At last the ‘‘ Ariel’? is on hand. Surely 
when. we read of the Rutland fire, we 
decided that the class of 1907 would not 
have any ‘‘Artel.’’ The ‘‘CYNIC’’ is not 
in the position to comment on the ‘‘ Ariel,’’ 
but one thing is certain, the class of 1907 
has published an ‘‘Ariel,’’ fire and all. 
Of that we are all glad and feel that the 
poorest imitation even of a college annual 
would be worthy of our praise after such 
misfortune. The thing for us to do now 
is to show our college spirit by digging 
deep into our pockets and buying up the 
‘* Ariels.’’ 


Prof. George M. Brett has given up his 
chair in engineering mathematics to study 
at Columbia for a degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. Needless to say we greatly re- 
oret his going, for aside from his ability 
and capability as teacher, his personality 
has won him a host of friends. We also 
realize that in him we lose one who has 
done much to put our athletics on a firm 
basis. We are sorry to have Mr. Brett 
leave us, but wish him great success in 
his future career. 


The ‘‘CYNIC”’’ congratulates the class 
of 1908 upon the plan of ‘‘ Ariel’’ manage- 
ment which they have adopted. We feel 
that, to assure the greatest and most gen- 
eral satisfaction, this plan should be a pre- 
seribed custom for all future classes. 


The ‘‘CYNIC”’ feels that great praise is 
due to John Murphy for the ereditable 
manner in which he has managed the see- 
ond team. Now for the first time our sec- 
ond team is on a firm basis. At the same 
time, the assistant manager has had valu- 
able experience. We hope that every year 
will see more and more made of the sec- 
ond team. 


The ‘‘CYNIC”’ is pleased to print the 
athletic constitution as just revised by 
the faculty. Realizing from conditions at 
Brown and several other colleges, that the 
only way to have athletics on a sure basis, 
is to have the faculty stand behind as a 
court of the last resort, our faculty have 
adopted this plan. 
any real change in the governing of our 
athletics. The Advisory Board of students 
will be continued and will be consulted as 
now. The only change is, that the faculty 
will stand in the place of the present 
Athletic Association. One reason for this 
change is that experience has taught us 
that it is almost impossible to get a good 
large attendance at the association meet- 
ing held in commencement week when all 
business is done. At this time most of the 
undergraduates have left town and the 
majority of alumni find it impossible to at- 
tend the meetings. 


This does not mean 


The only rules changed are those re- — 


garding the payment of taxes and the 


eligibility of men. Most colleges have this _ 


one year rule and we should meet them | 


on their own grounds in this matter. 


Next fall this constitution will be more | 


fully discussed and at that time several 


more changes will be recommended re- 
gvarding the awarding of ‘‘V’s’? and | 


numerals. It is recommended that in 
track, ‘‘V’s’’ should not be given to mae 


: 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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winning second place in dual meets. It 
is recommended that the class numerals 
be allowed on jerseys as well as on sweat- 
ers. It is reeommended that in order to 
make class numerals more valuable, they 
shall be awarded in baseball, only to those 


playing in all of two interclass games. 


This would also create a series of inter- 
class baseball games which would be very 
desirable. 


The *“‘CYNIC’’ feels that the proposed 
plan is for the good of Vermont. 
The constitution follows: 


The control of athletics at the University 
of Vermont shall henceforth be under the im- 
mediate control of the Faculty of the University 
through a committee of that body. 

The undergraduates of the University shall 
be subject to the athletic tax, which shall be 
paid to treasurers of the University and by them 
transferred to the athletic fund. 

The Faculty shall appoint a supervisor of 
athletics who shall have charge of the athletic 
funds of the University and of the moneys of 
the different athletic organizations, keep a 
separate account of the same and make dis- 
bursements. subject to the approval of the ath- 
letic committee of the Faculty. No department 
of athletics shall incur any expense without 
the authority of the supervisor. 
<i There shall be an advisory board, which 
‘shall consist of three of the Academic Faculty, 
a representative of the Medical Faculty, three 
alumni and three undergraduates, 

The three members of the Academic Faculty 
shall correspond to the Athletic Committee of 
that body. 

The representative of the Medical Faculty 
shall be appointed by that body. 

The three members from the Alumni shall be 
elected by the associate Alumni at their annual 
meeting in June. 

The three Undergraduate members shall con- 
Sist of one member each from the senior and 
junior classes and from the Medical College 
elected by these separate organizations at a 
meeting called for that purpose. 

The Advisory Board shall have power to 
nominate and dismiss from office any officer or 
members of the Athletic organizations. The 
Chairman of the Advisory Committee of the 
Paculty shall act as chairman and one of its 
undergradute members as secretary. The chair- 
man shall preside over and call meetings of the 
board and the secretary shall keep a record of 
such meetings. 

The officers of the different athletic organi- 
zations shall have charge of the detailof the dif- 
ferent interests, subject to the regulations pre- 
Scribed by the Athletic Committee. 


MANAGERS. 


It shall be the duty of each manager to at- 
tend to all business connected with any game or 
contest played by his respective team. 

The manager of each. Athletic Department 
shall be elected from the incoming senior class 
and the assistant manager from the:junior class 
by a majority vote of the student body at a 
meeting called for that purpose. The managers 
and assistant managers of football, baseball, 
basketball, track and tennis teams shall be 
chosen at the end of their respective seasons - 
from candidates previously nominated for such 
officers by the Advisory Board. 

It shall be the duty of each manager to sub- 
mit to the Athletic Committee all plans involved 
in the arrangement for games during his sea- 
son, together with a careful estimate of all 
moneys received and expenses to be incurred in 
each, and he shall invariably receive permission 
of that body prior to entering into any agree- 
ment to engage in any game or contest. 

The assistant managers shall be under the 
direct supervision of their respective managers 
and subject at all times to their directions. 


CAPTAINS. 


The Captains shall have full charge of their 
respective teams while on the field and shall 
select them with the advice of the coach. 

The captains for the ensuing year shall be 
elected by a majority of those men of the 
respective teams who have earned the right to 
wear a “V.” 

Any members thus entitled to vote and un- 
able to be present may vote in writing and said 
vote be valid if signed by the voter. 

The election of the captain shall take place 
within one week after the last scheduled game 
and shall be subject to ratification of the Ath- 
letic Committee. 

No person of any team shall be paid or re- 
ceive, directly or indirectly, any money or finan- 
cial concession or emolument as a present or 
past compensation for or as prior consideration 
or inducement to college contest; whether the 
Same be received for, or paid by, or at the in- 
stance of the Advisory Board, the Athletic As- 
sociation, the Faculty or any individual whatso- 
ever. 

HLIGIBILITY. 


No student shall represent the University 
in any department of athletics who has previ- 
ously represented this or any other college for 
four years in any athletic department, or who 
has represented a college the full number of 
years allowed by that college. 

A student entering the University of Ver- 
mont from another college or university shall 
not be eligible to membership in any University 
athletic team until he has been in college one 
calendar year. 

No person shall represent the University of 
Vermont in any athletic department who has 
played on a baseball team which is under Na- 
tional or American League contract, or who has 
played on any team of the Tri-State League. 
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Only students in good and regular standing 
shall represent the University in any branch of 
athletic sports. 

No student shall be eligible to any team who 
has entrance conditions equal to a college 
course of four semester hours; or who has con- 
ditions amounting to eight semester hours; or 
who has conditions of a half-year’s standing 
aggregating four semester hours. 

The following men shall be entitled to wear 
“V's” upon recommendation of the Captains and 
Managers of their respective teams and Subject to 
the approval of the Advisory Board: in football 
those who have played in the whole of two or 
parts of three scheduled games, which games 
shall be specified before the opening of the 
season by the Advisory Board upon recommend- 
ation of the Captain and Manager; in baseball, 
those who have played in the whole of half or 
parts of three-fourths of the scheduled games in 
One season with the exception of pitchers, who 
shall. be granted the “V’ on the approval of 
th Captain, Manager and Advisory Board regard- 
less of the number of games in which they 
have played; in basketball, those who have 
played in the whole of half or parts of three- 
fourths of the scheduled games in One season; 
in track work, those who win a point at the 
Worcester meet or win a first or second place 
in a meet with any other college; in tennis, 
those who represent the University at the tourn- 
ament of the New England Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation. 

The ‘iV’s’” granted in the various athletic 
departments shall be as follows: Football, 77-inch 
Block ‘‘V’’; baseball, 7-inch Gothic ‘‘V’’; basket- 
ball, 5-inch Gothic ‘“V”’ (between two _three- 
inch “B’s’’); track, 7-inch Old-English “V” (gold 
on green sweater); tennis, 7-inch Old-English 
“V” (green on white Sweater.) Managers shall 
be entitled to a “V’ (with a line below) of the 
style of their department. 

Class numerals shall be worn on class 
sweaters and caps only. 

The following shall make a student eligible 
to wear class numerals: by playing one whole 
game or parts of two games in the interclass 
baseball series; by playing in the Freshman- 
Sophomore football game; or by winning a 
point at the indoor meet. 

In any game between class teams, or in 
any game between any class team and an out- 
side team, the class team shall be made up of 
members of their respective classes in good and 
regular standing. 

Any class or scrub team shall first obtain 
consent of the “Advisory Board” prior to ar- 
ranging any game or contest with any other 
team. 


Ben Pollard==H Tribute. 


To the friends who were privileged to 
know Ben Pollard intimately, his death 
brings much more than the sorrow of 
separation. With the seal of grief it im- 
presses upon us the simple nobility of his 
life. For in him, young though he was, 


many of the finest qualities of manhood 
had come to their full fruition. 

He had, as few men of his years, 
a profound. appreciation of the respon- 
sibilities which come with the opportuni- 
ties life afforded him. His own eager in- 
itiative found the obligations which col- 
lege and fraternity life imposed and his . 
loyal spirit performed those duties so 
faithfully and generously that we knew 
that what seemed to some a burden was 
to him the joy of serving. 

As he fulfilled his duties towards his 
fellows, so he met his obligations to him- 
self. A college course was a training for 
hfe;—and all that it offered was received 
in the spirit with which we welcome the 
co-operation of a friend. His instinet for 
proportional development led him to know 
the value of play as well as of work and 
the worth of the outside activities of col- 
lege life as well as those of the class-room 
and the shop. | 

Nor did he live a random life, growing 
just because surrounding conditions fa- 
vored growth. His jovial but somewhat 
troubled and regretful references to the 
mis-steps and opportunities unavailed-of 
the little while before show that his de- 
velopment was the result of self-criticism 
and conscious, constructive purpose,—and 
the goal towards which he strove and the 
principles which guided him were always 
worthy. 

Though ’tis but a half truth that immor- 
tality is the surviving and undying in- 
fluence of a personality, yet as a half 
truth we give it welcome; and for us who 
knew and eared for him, in a very real and 
vital sense Ben Pollard still lives, his 
memory an inspiration as his friendship 
was a joy. 

4 Mis Yoges 


Che Blood-Stained Cipher. 


A TALE OF SHERLOCK HOLMES. 
(With apologies to Conan Doyle.) 


Reference to my notes for the year 1910 
shows that it was on October 21st that Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes received a letter from 
the President of the University of Ver- — 
mont. That morning, I remember, I had — 
dropped in at Baker Street for breakfast 
with Holmes. About eight o’clock he 
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came from his bedroom in dressing gown 
and slippers. Running hastily through his 
mail, his interest was aroused by one of 
the letters, which he re-read with atten- 
tion. At the table he was silent and pre- 
occupied. The meal over, he was filling 
his meerschaum, when he said abruptly: 

““Watson, can you spare three weeks 
from your practice?’’ 

““Tf necessary,’’ I replied. 

“Very well. Put your affairs in shape 
for an ocean trip. The Canadie sails from 
Southampton to-morrow at noon. I will 
wire at once for our passage to New 
pork.*’ 7 

Five days later, on the 26th, we land- 
ed, and, the following. day, we stepped 
from a train in the station at Burlington, 
Vermont. Hailing a four-wheeler, we 
were driven to 28 University Place, and 
there greeted by an elderly man of dig- 
nified, scholarly bearing, who introduced 
himself as the President of the University. 

“You have been subject of late to no 
little anxiety,’’ remarked Holmes, glane- 
ing at the President’s face, in which J, 
a trained physician, could detect only’ 
signs of perfect health. 

“IT also note,’’ he continued, ‘‘that you 
have just discharged your stenographer, 
a freshman of very careless habits.’’ 

mre. Mr. Holmes. I tried to help 
the young man, a student in commerce 
and economics, who is working his way 
through college; but his slovenly work 
was unendurable, and I dismissed him to- 
day. Who, may I ask, told you of this?/’ 

““No one. I deduced it from three 
premises; first, the letter written me at 
your dictation was full of heedless mis- 
takes; second, that book near your type- 
writer is a first-year text in algebra, left 
there presumably through the careless- 
ness of this individual; and, third, the 
Stain of aniline violet on your hand sug- 


gests that you operate the machine your- 


self at present. But tell me of the affair 
mentioned in your letter.’’ 

“With pleasure. About ten o’clock on 
the night of the eighth, two loud reports 
were heard by the wife of Professor C. R. 
Harris. Hastening to the study on the 
ground floor at the rear of the house, she 
was horrified to see her husband lying on 
a rug, blood streaming from his face, a 
smoking revolver near him. The cold 
wind, blowing through an open window, 


and tossing the lace curtains about, ex- 
tinguished the gas; Mrs. Harris, think- 
ing she saw a hideous, ghoulish human 
face in the darkness outside the window, 
famted, paralyzed with terror. Recover- 
ing, some minutes later, she telephoned 
for physicions, but the professor had met 
with instant death. 

‘“About this time Brigham, a senior in 
the University, entering the grounds 
from College street, saw a man lurking 
in the shadows south of the Lafayette 
statue. At Brigham’s approach the man 
fled, leaving a garden trowel and a blood- 
stained paper written in cipher. The 
police have been unable to obtain any 
trace of the villain. What motive the 
man could have for his deed, I cannot 
understand. The professor had no ene- 
mies, and nothing is missing from the 
house.’’ 

“Let us not draw premature conclu- 
sions,’’ said Holmes thoughtfully. ‘‘The 
case is indeed interesting. I should like 
to view the house.’’ 

The Harris residence was a new brick 
house on the corner of University Place 
and Colchester Avenue. In the study, 
undisturbed since the tragedy, Holmes 
made a thorough inspection, examining 
walls and floor, and scrutinizing with a 
pocket lens the casing of the window in 
question. Opening the revolver, two 
chambers of which were empty, he. in- 
quired if it were the property of Profes- 
sor Harris. Mrs. Harris replied that she 
had never seen it until the night of the 
8th. Going outside with me, Holmes paced 
off several distances in various directions, 
finally searching the ground near the 
study window, and taking from the dirt 
something which he put in his pocket. 

‘‘So needless for them to bring me 
across the Atlantic,’’ he observed. ‘‘ When 
will people learn to use their eyes?’’ 

““Now,’’ said he to the President, when 
we had gone inside, ‘‘I am ready for the 
e1ipher.’’ 

‘““This should throw light on the ease, 
if you can decipher it,’’ said the Presi- 
dent, handing him an envelope. 

‘““Thank you,’’ said Holmes, removing 
a sheet of paper covered with typewriter 
numerals, many of which were enclosed 
in parenthesis or brackets. ‘‘Doubtless 
it will confirm my conclusions. And these 
bloody thumb marks are a sure means of 
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identifying our man when we shall have 
eaught him.”’ 

Studying the paper for a time, Holmes 
turned to the President— 

‘““Are you a student of eryptograms?”’ 

‘‘No,—that is out of my line.”’ 

‘Tt is an interesting field, and a broad 
one, too, extending from the _ hieratic 
symbols of ancient Egypt to the cipher 
dispatches of the Hayes-Tilden campaign 
in our own day. But let us consider the 
document in hand.’’ 

Taking a pencil from his _ pocket, 
Holmes reached for a pad of paper, on 
which he copied the eryptogram, as fol- 
lows: 


(9) (7) 91 (4) 9 (5) ( 
(9) 51 (3) (5) (6) [ 
(9) (6) (4) (9) o44 
85494 (5) (6) [2] [1] 8 
WES ETAR an eeheee 
(0) 08 2) to 

| 


(6) (5) [2] 
(6) ? 46 
[7] 5 [2] 
6) [5] [3] 
97 (6) 


4) 
o| 
[7] 


2 [9] 25 (9) 954 
81 (9) 5 (6) 6 
(9 
8 


919) 1 (4) (6) (2) 5 


Tn Lane the key to a cipher,’’ he 
began, ‘“‘the first step should be to take 
note of the characters used. In this case 
some are figures, others are figures en- 
closed in parentheses, still others are 
figures in brackets; and the number of 
different characters is 22; now, what 
does this suggest?’’ 

‘‘That each character stands for one of 
the 26 letters of the alphabet,’’ said the 
President. 

‘*Exeellent. Do you know what letter 
is of most frequent occurrence in Eng- 
lish 2”? 

‘“The letter E, Mr. Holmes.”’ 

‘‘By far. Next in order of frequency 
come I, A, T, O and 8. Let-us, there- 
fore, count the number of repetitions of 
each symbol in this cipher. The most 
common symbols are (6), occurring 19 
times; 5, 16 times; [2], 14 times; (9), 18 
times. Which of these represents E? 
Clearly, we cannot be certain. In a long 
document, E’s would be very much the 
most numerous; in a short one, some 
other letter may preponderate. For this 


very reason, a brief cryptogram is often 
more difficult to read than a long one. 

“Turning then to another guide, let us 
look for repeated sequences of symbols 
which may represent short, 
words like of, to, the, and. At once we 
notice that (6) 6 is repeated three times, 
and [2] 85, four times. Am I clear?” 

‘*Perfectly,’’ said the President. 

‘“‘Good. We are making excellent 
progress. But let us digress for a 
moment. Have you observed that the 
figure ‘zero’ does not oceur at all? Only 
the nine significant Arabie digits are 
present. What does this suggest?’’ 

‘*T fail to guess, Mr. Holmes.’’ 

“Tt suggests, Sir, that we have here a 


modified form of a cipher code known 


to the Hebrew priesthood centuries be- 
fore our era, and employed by them in 
their Cabala or mystical interpretation 
of the Seriptures. Let me illustrate with 
a diagram like this: 


T 
1) (1) 2:2) 2] ets 
E FO 
+ (4) [4] 5.66) [5] 6 (6) 16) 
7 (7) [7] 8 (8) [8] 9 (9) 19] 


‘‘T have written down the 22 symbols, 
with 5 others, to complete the set of 27. 


‘ 
4 


common — 


I have assumed that (6) 6 represents the : 
word OF and [2] 85, the word THE; and 


I have written the assumed meanings of 
these characters over them in my dia- 
oram. 


‘Now, Sir, write 6 over 7 and we have — 
a sequence, -EF6H, occurring Over a nat- — 
ural sequence of ‘fioures wihane paren- — 


theses or brackets. Why not, therefore, 
write in the entire alphabet like this?’’— 


A J 8 | BOK 
1 (1) [1] | 2 (2) [2] 336 )eies 
DMv |ENW FO am 
4 (4) [4] | 5 (5) [ol GtG}eaS 
6 PY | H Q yn 

7 (7) [7] | 8 (8) [8] | 9 (9) [81> 


Holmes looked with calm triumph at the 
President, who exclaimed: 

‘Wonder ful, wonderful !”’ 

Holmes turned again to the paper and 
began to write rapidly. 

“There, "> he said, after a time,® 
your cryptogram deciphered. I have 


cee i 


aint inaateivaress igs 


a 


= . 
s 


Pros ven 
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supplied spacing and punctuation, correct- 
ed three errors in spelling, and assumed 
that the symbol [9] signifies ‘and.’ ”’ 

The President read: 

R. P.—I am in Montreal. No word 
from Reddy yet. He did not show 
up at M., so I got off train at B. and 
buried your share of the plunder in 
a park—the map shows where. Don’t 
dispose of the diamonds till this 
blows over. Am O. K. E. T. 

“T am going out now,’’ said Sherlock, 
rising, ‘“‘to dig up those jewels, which, I 
am satisfied, belong to the Sanford col- 
lection, stolen last August in Boston. Our 
friend, ‘R. P.,’ did not leave us his little 
map, so I shall need to be shown the spot 
where he left the trowel. Presently I 
shall look for a man with a recent bullet 
wound of a trivial character; and, un- 
less he shows better wits than the person 
who wrote this cipher, I anticipate no 
trouble in catching him.’’ 

‘But what of Professor Harris?’’ in- 
terrupted the President. 

“‘My dear Sir,’’ said Holmes, smiling 
indulgently from his six feet of height 
upon the shorter man before him, ‘‘Pro- 
fessor Harris fired once out of the window 
at something—you may eall it what you 
wish—that he saw there. 

The bullet, now in my pocket, grazing 
the window easing, inflicted a_ scratch 
upon the hand of ‘R. P.,’ who seems at 
that time to have been stealing past the 
rear of the house on his way from a Col- 
chester Avenue ear to the college park. 
The rusty hammer of the revolver stuck, 
just as you saw it do in my hands to-day ; 
the professor, trying in haste to make it 
work, discharged it accidentally into his 
own cranium. Why, my dear fellow, any 
other explanation is absurd!’’ 


Cewis Creek. 


All streams, whether great or small, 
have a fascination in their ceaseless flow 
of water from the upper courses to the 
lower levels. Besides this charm, the 
large rivers have the quality of majesty. 
In their might and mystery they beckon 
man on to use their power, but they will 
not let him forget that they can master 
him. Here, there is the spirit of antagon- 
ism. But in the lack of force of the small 


river and its resulting lack of mercenary 
benefit to man, there is more of peace 
and companionship. And so, those per- 
sons who come near the little stream are 
drawn by its beauty, forgetting the prac- 
tical side of Nature and hearing only the 
summons, ‘‘Come and let me show you 
all the treasures of my banks. Let us 
be comrades!’’ 

As the voyager goes in the eraft of a 
large river, he feels something of the 
spirit of the ocean. There is distance 
and he sees each shore as a great picture. 
He gains a comprehensive view, but he 
loses the detail. As one plies his canoe 
along the small stream, he has the shores 
close beside him. Each bit of their treas- 
ure 1s a minutely painted gem for him to 
enjoy. 

There is one little river, or so-called 
creek, in Western Vermont, which is es- 
pecially rich in its friendship and _ its 
pictures. In its upper course it runs 
down hillsides, gathering some smaller 
streams to swell its current. At one place 
where the river passes through a little 
village, man has indeed made use of its 
water power. Here a dam has been built 
and here a saw mill stands. But so in 
keeping with the rest of the river’s 
beauty are the broad pond, wth its re- 
flected sky and trees, and the fragrance 
of the pine lumber, that one is rather 
lad than sorry to find the work of arti- 
ficiality. Below the dam the bed of the 
stream is rocky. The shallow water glides 
over the pebbles and stones, between 
high banks where the wind in the pines 
blends a deeper, sadder note with the 
river’s jubilant song. Now and then a 
little brook finds its way to the river 
through meadow or wood. ‘These open 
inviting vistas toward their backward 
eourses. Along sunny stretches where 
fertile meadows lie, the creek flows. It 
runs beneath old-fashioned covered 
bridges, where a sight of its clear water 
cheers the traveler on the dusty road. 
And so it goes on until after many twists 
and turns it glides, with greater depth, 
between the narrower banks. 

Here the adventurer pushes his frail 
canoe into the water and with still 
strokes sends its light weight down 
stream. Now he passes beneath the kind- 
ly arching willows; now through bits of 
openings where he sees, near at hand, 
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grazing cattle and, in the distance, com- 
fortable farm houses. Far away to the 
east, 1f he will but look, he may see 
Camel’s Hump, an apparently low hill 
when seen from this level. Then again 
beneath the willows he goes, just missing 
a water-soaked log in mid-channel. Lace- 
like ferns cover the banks and the floor 
of the neighboring little forest. The 
water-plantain lifts its white blossoms in 
friendly greeting; the arrow-head, a 
silent sentinel, stands at the water’s edge; 
the cardinal flower, a more brilliant com- 
rade, guards at the border of the woods. 
And so beneath the over-reaching trees 
and close beside the little water plants, 
the man in the canoe makes his quiet 
passage. He _ oceasionally starts the 
king-fisher from his watch beside the 
stream, but after the bird’s clatter has 
died away, all is peace except for the 
gentle rustle as the canoe pushes over 
a weed standing far out in the channel. 

At length the creek broadens,—now 
bordered by marshes with water maples 
beyond. A dragon fly alights on the 
edge of the canoe, and the little water 
bugs skim along the surface of the stream. 
The water lily makes a gentle beckoning 
as the slight wave movement from the 
eraft strikes its flat-lying leaves. The 
iris gives a seeming reflection of heaven’s 
blue. The rushes, as if to grasp the pad- 
dler’s hand, reach up and over the canoe’s 
edge as it passes. 

The river widens until it is lost in the 
lake. The marshes reach out in narrow- 
nig clumps as if loath to give up the com- 
panionship of the little stream. Here the 
herons love to stand until some harsh in- 
truder frightens them away. Out there 
beyond the marsh, asleep in the summer 
sun lies the broad lake, which, with rising 
winds, may wake to turbulent anger and 
drive all crafts to shore. But here in the 
little creek, this side the reeds, there is 
shelter and beauty and close communion 
with kindly Nature. 

R. 


Tt T Knew the Reason Why. 


Would a primrose be a primrose 
If I knew the reason why? 
Would its petals, yellow gleaming 

Still be petals to the eye? 
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If I knew what made its beauty, 
Fashioning its form sublime, 
Would I still a primrose call it, 
Would I keep it still as mine? 


Form we see without the substance; 
What the inner truth may be, 

Form itself shall keep the secret. 
Treasuring it, eternally. 


If I knew why Nature made you, 
Lending you to us below, 

Would I still in reverence wonder 
How such perfect things can grow? 


Would the form without the substance— 
If I knew the reason why— 

Such unbounded fields of vision 
Open to the inner eye? 


Would I still as hopeful struggle 
Toward a goal, my soul to save, 

If my heart and mind could master 
All the knowledge they would crave? 


Mystery divine, unending, 
Mother of our hopes and fears— 
Thee we paint in glowing colors— 
Matchless Mistress of our years! 


Ags the last glow of the sunset 
Lends more harmony than light; 
So thy veiled and secret bosom 
Gives to us who know thee, love thee, 
Spirit, power, to live aright 
REKRAB, 


102d ZGommencement of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont and State 
Agricultural Zollege. 


Saturday, June 23. 


7:30 P. M.—Kingsley prize speaking (at) ) the 
College Street Church. 
Sunday, June 24, 
3:00 P. M.—Baccalaureate sermon by the Pres- 
“ident, at the College Street@® 
Church. ; 
7:30 P. M.—Anniversary of Y. M. C. A. at thems 
First Church, Winooski Avenue. 
Address by the Rev. HEdward 
Carey Bass, D. D., of Burling toni 
u 
Monday, June 25. % 
2:00 P. M.—Class day exercises on the college — 
green. 8 
4:00 P. M.—Alumnae Club reception at Grass- 
mount. : 
7:30 P. M.—Meeting of trustees in parlor of 
College Street Church. ‘ 
8:00 P. M.—Senior promenade at the Billings 
Library. 
Tuesday, June 26. 
9:00 A. M.—Annual meeting of Phi Beta Kappa 


in senior lecture room. 
. M.—Annual meeting of Alumni Associa- 
tion in the College Chapel. Re-= 
port of committee on Alumni 
representation: .°: *: «= 2 


10:00 A 


a * a pee 
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Association 
Address by 
792; poem by 
short speeches 


—Breakfast of Alumni 
in the gymnasium. 
George W. Alger, 
Dearie Gady, 86; 
by alumni. 

P. M.—Meeting of Athletic Association in 

the College Chapel. 

P. M.—Laying corner stone of Morrill 

Hall, with short addresses by 
Gov. Bell, Ernest Hitchcock and 
others. 

to 9:00 P. M.—Moonlight 

steamer Vermont. 

P. M.—Class reunions, fraternity ban- 

quets, ete. 


12:00 M. 


4:00 


5:00 excursion on 


9:00 


June 2%, 


A. M.—Procession of trustees, faculties, 
Alumni and undergraduates, from 
old- college building to Strong 
Theatre. 

A. M.—Orations by candidates for 
grees. Conferring of degrees. 

P. M.—Corporation dinner at the Van 
Ness House. 

8:00 P. M.—President’s reception at the Billings 

Library. 


Wednesday, 
10:30 


de- 


Thursday, June 28. 


9:00 A. M. and 2:00 P. M.—Entrance examina- 
tions at Williams Science Hall. 


Resolutions. 


Whereas: God in His infinite wisdom 
has seen fit to remove from our midst our 


beloved brother, Benjamin Franklin Pol- 


lard; and 
Whereas: We feel deeply the loss of 
one who by his uprightness of character 
and generous disposition had won the 
respect and love of us all; be it 
Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Delta Psi Fraternity of the University of 
Vermont, herewith express our grief in 
our common loss; and be it further 
Resolved, That in token of our esteem 
we forward a copy of these resolutions to 
the family of the deceased, cause them to 
be published in the University Cynic, and 
Spread them upon the records of the 
Fraternity. 
For the Fraternity, 
SIDNEY M. BUNKER, 
FRANK M., HOLCOMBE, 
HENRY F. RUSTEDT. 


Locals. 
J. M. Slack, ex.-’06, was about college 
last week. 


Prot. .J. Li. Hills, dean of the State 
Agricultural College, was in New York 
City last week. 


Bishop Hall addressed the Y. M. C. A. 
Sunday afternoon, June 10, his subject 
being the Trinity. 


Preparations are being made for the 
laying of the corner stone of Morrill Hall 
Commencement week. 


The freshmen and sophomore civil en- 
gineers are attending summer school at 
Caspian Lake, near Greensboro. 


O. E. Bassett, ’08, left June 4th for his 
home in Adams, Mass. He will enter the 
U. 8. Naval Academy at Annapolis soon. 


A.) G. Kingman, ex.-’06,. has been in 
Berlin, N. H., for several days in the in- 
terests of the New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. 


- A large moosehead has been erected in 
the seeretary’s office in the Medical build- 
ing. The animal was shot during Dean 
Tinkham’s trip into Canada last fall. 


The speaker from the Medical Depart- 
ment at the Commencement exercises will 
be George Holland Kirkpatrick of Stone- 
ham, Mass., a member of the graduating 
class. 


Miss Edith Clarke, librarian of the Bill- 
ings Library, has compiled for the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Alumni a 57-page 
pamphlet entitled ‘‘Contributions Toward 
a Biblography of the Higher Education 
of Women.’’ 


The annual boating party of the Sigma 
Nu Fraternity was held June 21. The 
party left on the Mariquita early in the 
day, cruising to the Island Villa, and re- 
turning in the evening. Prof. and Mrs. 
Warfield chaperoned. 


The trustees of the old Howard Opera 
House property have presented to- the 
Medical Department the large hand-paint- 
ed, gold-framed portrait of John P. 
Howard, which hung in the old opera 
house hall for so many years. It is 
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probable that the picture will eventually 
be hung in the Billings Library. 


A valuable addition to the geological 
collection of the University Museum has 
recently been received from Lieut. Wait 
C. Johnson, 26th Infantry, at Fort 
Ringold, Texas. The gift is the lower 
part of a fossil tree, which is three feet 
long and two feet in diameter, and which 
weighs 500 pounds. 


A reception was given at Grassmount 
to the students of both departments by 
the ladies of the Academic and Medical 
Faculties on Friday evening, June Ist. 
The receiving committee consisted of Mrs. 
Bueckham, Mrs. Richmond, Mrs. Norton, 
Mrs. Robinson and Mrs. Mixter. Music 
was furnished by an orchestra of three 
pieces and ices were served. 


At the college meeting held in the 
Chapel Wednesday afternoon the follow- 
ing elections took place: Baseball mana- 
ager, John J. Murphy of West Rutland; 
assistant baseball manager, James Shedd 
Bixby of Minneapolis, Minn.; assistant 
football manager, Charles Henry Cope- 
land of Adams, Mass.; basketball mana- 
ger, Arthur Taggart Appleton of Dublin, 
N. H.; track manager, Horatio Nye of this 
eity. 


The annual Faculty reception to the 
students of the College of Medicine was 
held on the evening of June 13 at the 
home of Dr. Tinkham. Musie was fur- 
nished by Miss Nash, piano, Harold Bar- 
ton, violin, and Arthur Smith, clarinet. 
Refreshments were served and the even- 
ing was pleasantly spent with songs and 
in a social way. The affair lasted from 
eight to eleven o’clock and was attended 
by about 200 students. 


Articles of incorporation were filed Sat- 
urday in the city clerk’s office by the 
Alpha Tau Omega Alumni Association of 
Burlington for the purpose of acquiring a 
chapter house for the Beta Zeta Chapter 
of the University of Vermont. The eapi- 
tal stoek is $5000, divided into 500 shares 


of $10 each. The incorporators are G. W.- 


Bailey of Essex Junction, C. H. Hagar, 
H. H. Hagar, B. H. Stone and N. D. Blake, 
all of Burlington. 

The Davis Press of Worcester, Mags.. 
has recently published a book for Prof. 


A. D. Butterfield of the engineering de- 
partment, entitled ‘‘History of the Deter- 
mination of the Figure of the Earth from 
Meridian Are Meaurements.’’ The book 
gives a brief history of the are measure- 
ments up to the determination of the ele- 
ments of Clarke’s Spheroid of 1866, and 
the author has endeavored to bring to- 
evether in concise form with as little math- 
ematical discussion as possble, the re- 
sults of all investigations up to modern 
times. 


The parlors of historic Grassmount 
were a scene of festivity June 6, when 
the three ladies’ societies of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, Kappa Alpha Theta, 
Delta Delta Delta and Pi Beta Phi, gave 
a reception to the Faculty and students 
of the University from eight until eleven. 
The reception committee consisted of Mrs. 
Norton, matron of Grassmount, and the 
Misses Fox, Fletcher, Pine and Bates. 
The rooms were attractively decorated 
and light refreshments were served. A 
large number of the students with many 
of the Faculty attended the reception. 


Professor Morse, assistant professor of 
bacteriology, becomes botanist of the 
Maine Experiment Station. To fill the 
vacancy which will be left by Professor 
Morse, Howard Austin Edson, ’06, of 
Randolph, has been engaged. Professor 
George Munroe Brett, who has been as- 
sistant professor of mathematics for the 
past few years and previous to which, a 
teacher in the Burlington High School, 
will teach in the College of the City of 
New York next year and pursue a course 
of advanced studies in Columbia Univer- 
sity. Charles Henry Pierce, 704, winner 


of the Phelps prize in civil engineering, 


and for the past year instructor in the 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., will 
assume Professor Brett’s work here. 


While exploring the Hawaiian volea- 


noes last summer, Professor Perkns was 
able to collect for the museum an Ui 


usually fine and complete series of lavas, 


sulphurs, lapilli, cinders, ete., which i+ 
lustrate the very interesting and varied 


voleanie products of that region. Some of 


these are from out of the way places not 
ordinarily visited by travelers and others 
are of unusual form or composition. AS 
soon as a case can be obtained for these 


‘= all gt 


auditing committee. 
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specimens they will be properly arranged 
and labelled so that they may be studied 
by anyone interested in such things. As 
through the generosity of the Rev. Ed- 
ward Hungerford the museum acquired 
several years ago his very excellent col- 
lection of lavas and other volcanic miner- 
als from Vesuvius, the University has in 
these two series an exceedingly useful and 
yaluable representation of some of the 
results of voleanic activity. 


The class of 1908 is the first to make a 
ehange in the method of managing the 
Ariel. Under the new system the class 
will assume the responsibility in regard to 
financial loss on the book and will also 
claim all profits with the exception of a 
stipulated sum, $50, which will be given 
to the manager of the book, providing 
that amount of profit is made. He shall 
also receive 20 per cent. of all profits 


above that amount, the rest going to the 


class. The executive committee of the 
class to be elected next year will con- 
stitute an auditing board and will audit 
all bills in connection with the business 
management of the book. All money for 
the book shall pass first through the 
hands of the class treasurer and the 
manager shall not receive his share of the 
profits until the accounts are closed up 
by the treasurer after the Ariel is pub- 
lished, and then audited by the executive 
This action of the 
class was the outcome of a movement be- 
eun some time ago by certain undergrad- 
uate writers in the University Cynic. This 
movement had for its object the purpose 
for which the class now makes the change, 
namely, to return a reasonable share of 
the profits on the book to the class at 
large, the members of which pay taxes to 
support the project, and at the same time 
to recompense the manager for the time 
and trouble he devotes to the publishing 
of the volume. The editorial board which 
will publish the Ariel next year under this 
hew system was elected recently by the 
class as follows: Editor-in-Chief, Levi P. 


Smith of this city; Assistant and As- 


sociate- Editors, Bennett Cooper Douglass 
of Rochester, ei rinan Willard Dix of 
Barre, James Shedd Bixby of Muinnea- 
polis, Minn., Orlo Eugene Barnard of 
Malone, N. va Miss Hite Barker and 
Henry C. Brownell of this city; Photo- 


gerapher, Roy Carroll Jones of Johnson; 
Artists, Harold Ernest Somerville of 
Waterbury and Miss Florence Votey of 
this city; Business Manager, Charles 
Hisey Burke of Springfield; Assistant 
Business Manager, Raymond Adolph 
Spencer of Wilder. 


Baseball. 
MIDDLEBURY 1—VERMONT 13. 


A holiday crowd turned out to see Ver- 
mont trim Middlebury on Decoration Day, 
and in that they were not disappointed. 
It was marbles that they saw, however, 
not baseball. 

Middlebury got four seattered hits, one 
of which in the sixth inning eventually 
gave her her one run. Seven of the nine 
men made errors, eleven being doled out 
to them in all. Vermont got eleven hits, 
and managed to sweil the score by steal- 
ing fourteen bases. Gove and Taylor— 
not the florists—pitched good ball, but no 
twirler can hope to win when given no 
support at all. 

Watkins relieved Kibby in the latter 
part of the game, and was given a little 
working out. John Woodward and Bill 
Whitney were in the points for Vermont, 
and to be breezy, put old Mid. on the 
hooks. 

The summary follows: 
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Inning s- ane ae [eee 63. <4..407 Oe aes. 9 
MET YVOIL . sate ekensharcns tne 0) Os oem 40. *—13 
Middlebury +72. 960. 0990 2 0°40 0 F492) 0. FL 0— 1 
Earned runs, Vermont 3; two-base hits, 
Woodward, Grow; three-base hit, Gardner; 


stolen bases, Gardner 3, Collison 2, Woodward, 
Peck 2, Kibby, Watkins, Whitney 2, Collins, 
Williams, Beane 2, Coleman, Shepard; first base 
on balls, off Whitney 1, off Taylor 4, off Gove 1; 
left on bases, Vermont 8, Middlebury 5; first 
base on errors, Vermont 5, Middlebury 4; struck 
out, by Woodward 3, by Whitney 2, by Taylor 3; 
innings pitched, Woodward 5, Whitney 4, Taylor 
6, Gove 2; hits off Woodward 2, off Whitney 2; 
off Taylor 5, off Gove 6; passed balls, King 2; 
wild pitches, Taylor 1, Gove 1; hit by pitched 
ball, Whitney, Grow; time, 1:45; umpires, Wat- 
kins, Manning, Acton and Kibby. 


TUFTS 3—VERMONT 5. 


Tufts fell down before Vermont on Fri- 
day, June 1, at the pace of 5-3. It was a 
very satisfactory game from any and 
every standpoint. 

Vermont’s fast infield made no less 
than three double plays. Collins fanned 
five men, passed two, and gave six hits. 
McConnell fanned four, but passed seven, 
and was also hit safely six times. 

Lamb and Clapp made some _ heart- 
breaking plays for Tufts. Grow had some 
Essex Junction willow under his arm, and 
he wielded it hike a young Saul with fatal 
results. 

The score and summary follow: 
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Farned runs, Tufts 1; sacrifice hits, Kibby, 
Whitney; stolen bases, Gardner, Collison, Grow, 
Suitor; first base on balls, off Collins 2, off Mc- 
Connell 7; first base on errors, Vermont 1, Tufts 
2; struck out, by Collins 5, by McConnell 4; 
double plays, Gardner to Peck, Williams to 
Collins to Peck 2; passed ball, Kibby; left on 
bases, Vermont 8, Tufts 3; time, 1:55; umpire; 
Higgins. 


TUFTS 2—VERMONT 5. 


Vermont again defeated Tufts on Sat- 
urday in a game played by installments. 
Rain held forth in the intermissions. 
Whitney pitched a splendid game, allow- 
ing but one hit, and the more he pitched 
the more of a puzzle he became. Watson, 
a spit ball exponent, did some clever arm 
work, and allowed but four hits. Whit- 
ney had better control than Watson. 

The infield gave the fans another dou- 
ble play, and Fisher, Woodward and Will- 
iams made some plays that surely deserve 
mention. Grow made the game sure in 
the sixth by making a pretty single over 
second when a‘hit meant runs. 

~The score follows: 
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Earned runs, Vermont 1, Tufts 1; two-base 
hit, Suitor; sacrifice hits, Suitor, Clapp; stolen 
bases, Collison, Woodward 2, Peck; first base 
on balls, off Whitney 38, off Watson 5; first base 
on errors, Vermont 2,. Tufts 7: Teft one paces: 
Vermont 5, Tufts 6; struck out, by Whitney 3, 
by Watson 1; double play, Collison to Williams 
to Peck; balk, Whitney; time, 1:40; umpire, 
Higgins, 
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Tennis. 


The tennis tournament for New Eng- 
land Lawn Tennis championship was 
played on the courts of the Longwood 
Cricket Club at Boston, May 29 and 31. 
Vermont was represented in singles by 
Pease. 

The annual meeting of the association 
was held at the Brunswick on May 29. 
The following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, J. R. McLane, Dartmouth; Vice- 
President, F. H. Pease, Vermont; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer,-J. F. Nicholl, M. I. T. 

The tournament follows: 


N. E. INTERCOLLEGIATE LAWN TENNIS 
CHAMPIONSHIPS. 
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Willams had 6 points toward absolute 
possession of the cup. The goal is 8 
points. “‘Tech’’ has four points, and 
Brown has three and one-half. 


Football. 


Football Manager Waterman proves his 
ability of filling his position ereditably 
by being able at this early date to an- 
nounce a tentative schedule of games to 
be played by the team next fall. We are 
pleased to see Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute on the schedule. 


Schedule :— 

Sept. 29—Goddard Seminary at Bur- 
lington. 

Oct. 3—Dartmouth at Hanover. 

Oct. 6—Middlebury at Burlington. 

Oct. 13.—St. Lawrence at Burlington. 

Oct. 20—Amherst at Amherst. 

Oct. 27— Wesleyan at Middletown. 

Oct. 31—Middlebury at Middlebury. 

Nov. 3— Worcester Polytechnic Insti- 
tute at Burlington. 

Nov. 10—New Hampshire 
Manchester. 

Nov. 17—Brown at Providence. 

Nov. 29—Class game. 


“DUD’’ DRAKE COACH AGAIN. 


One of the most encouraging things 
Manager Waterman is able to announce 
at present is the fact that ‘‘Dud’’ Drake 
will again coach the team next fall. His 
work with last fall’s team is still fresh in 
the minds of those who followed the 
team’s interests through the season and 
that he will again lend his experience and 
eoaching ability to the University next 
fall sets aside any possibility that the 
team will be handicapped by inferior 
coaching. 

The first practice of the fall will be 
held on Thursday, September 20. 


State at 


Alumni Netes. 


"42. John A. Kasson, for ten years 
president of the Historical Society of the 
District of Columbia, and prominently 
identified with its rapid progress, was 
voted a testimonial at a. recent meeting 
of the society. 

58. A fitting memorial to Henry 
Augustus Pearson Torrey has been pub- 
lished by the University of Vermont. The 
U. V. M. Notes for May, just issued, re- 
views the memorial as follows: “A 
treasure well worth the keeping is the 
memorial pamphlet, published by the 
University and entitled ‘Henry Augustus 
Pearson Torrey.’ The first and almost 
the best thing in the book is the frontis- 
piece, truly a ‘speaking likeness’ of the 
beloved teacher in whose memory the 
book is published. Then follows the 
dedication: ‘In memoriam Henry A. P. 
Torrey, LL. D.—Marsh professor of in- 
tellectual and moral philosophy in the 
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University of Vermont, 1868-1902.’ The 
next printed page is given to a chronology 
of Professor Torrey’s life, and this is fol- 
lowed by the text of the papers read and 
the addresses made at the memorial meet- 
ing in the University Chapel, June 28, 
1903, viz.: by the Hon. Robert Roberts, 
who spoke appreciatively of Professor 
Torrey as a man and a teacher; the Rev. 
Edward H. Griffin, who was once pastor 
of the First Church in Burlington and 
who gave some of his recollections of the 
studies by which Professor Torrey fitted 
himself for his task during the early years 
of his professorship, and a general char- 
acterization of his philosophical teaching ; 
the Hon. Darwin P. Kingsley, who brought 
a touching tribute, based on memories of 
class room relationships with Professor 
Torrey; President Buckham, who showed 
that Professor Torrey still lives in the 
lives of his associates and pupils, and 
spoke of him as a college officer, ‘one who 
for thirty years as instructor, as disciplin- 
arian, as unofficial dean of the Faculty 
and adviser of the president and trustees, 
has been the foremost man in the college 
corps.’ ‘Two papers, not read at the meet- 
ing, but supplied afterwards by request, 
the loving appreciation which appeared 
in the University Cynic, October 4, 1902, 
and a letter from former Senator George 
F. Edmunds, complete the list. The papers 
are ‘An Estimate of Professor Torrey’s 
Christian Life,’ by Dr. G. G. Atkins, and 
‘Professor Torrey as Thinker and Teach- 
er,’ by Prof. John Wright Buckham, 
ibotelaes 

Med. 759. U. A. Woodbury spent two 
weeks recently at West Point, where he 
went as a member of the board of visitors 
to the United States Military Academy. 

61. John H. Converse, as president of 
the Baldwin Locomotive works, recently 
presented to the city of Philadelphia for 
the company a bronze statue of Matthias 
Baldwin, founder of the largest locomo- 
tive factory in the world. 

64. President Oscar Atwood of 
Straight University, New Orleans, has an- 
nounced that he will resign his office at 
the close of the present school year, to 
seek rehef and rest from his exacting 
labors. President Atwood’s administra- 
tion of Straight University has been 
marked by ability and success, and it has 


become one of the most successful colored 
schools in the South, with 700 students. 

64. Dr. 8. R. Ward of Richmond, IIL, 
a suburb of Chicago, after attending the 
meeting of medical men in Boston, re- 
cently visited the University and friends 
about the city. This was the first time 
Dr. Ward had been in Burlington for 41 
years. 

80. Prof. James R. Wheeler of Colum- 
bia University has been offered the posi- 
tion of director of the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts. 

85. Rev. William H. Hopkins and 
Mrs. Hopkins of Berkeley, Cal., brought 
to Burlington the body of Mr. Hopkins’ 
son, Henry, who was buried in Lake View 
Cemetery June 9. 

86. Daniel L. Cady of New York will 
act as poet for Alumni Day of the coming 
Commencement. 

94. Martin 8. Vilas of Burlington de- 
livered a pre-memorial address in the 
Milton Graded School and the Memorial 
Day address in Huntington. 

96. On June 13 a reception was ten- 
dered to Principal and Mrs. Norris D. 
Blake at their home on Union Street, the 
occasion being the fifth anniversary of 
their marriage. 

96. Joseph T. Stearns of Burlington 
is engaged to be married to Miss Julia 
D. Cooley of Auburndale, Mass. 

98. Prof. Warner J. Morse, assistant 
Professor of bacteriology at the Univer- 
sity will have charge of the new depart- 
ment of vegetable pathology at the Maine 
Experiment Station next year. He will 
begin his duties in the fall. Prof. Morse’s 
place will be taken by Howard A. Edson, 
06. 

"99. Ineut. Wait C. Johnson, 26th In- 
fantry, U. S. A., recently sent from Fort 


Ringold, Texas, a valuable addition to 7 


the geological collection of the University 
Museum. The gift is the lower part of a 


fossil tree and two smaller sections of — 


another tree. 
01. John G. Currier of Rutland, who 
recently completed his course at the Gen- 


eral Theological Seminary in New York 


City, was ordained deacon at St. Paul’s 
Church, Burlington, June 10, Trinity Sun- 


day. During his deaconate, Mr. Currier 
will live at the Bishop’s house at Rock — 


Point. 
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Med. 99. Dr. C. A. Pease was recently 
taken to the Mary Fletcher Hospital, 
threatened with pneumonia and has re- 
covered. 

‘01. Edwin W. Lawrence of Rutland 
has resigned his position as an assistant 
attorney in the department of justice, 
Washington, D. C., and has gone to New 
York to engage in the practice of law. 

04. Capt. George J. Holden, paymas- 
ter, U. 8S. A., on duty in New York City 
with Mrs. Holden, sailed June 2 for San 
Juan, Porto Rico, on the steamer Coamo. 
Capt. Holden has a leave of absence for 
three months. 

04. Charles H. Pierce, winner of the 
Phelps prize in civil engineering, and for 
the past year instructor in the University 
of Illnois, will take Prof. Brett’s work 
next year. 

05. The class of 1905 have just pub- 
lished a class roster. Great credit is due 
to Ernest N. Worthen for this work. The 
sheet is published ‘‘to cement the friend- 
ships of class more firmly and to ally their 
interests more closely with those of the 
University.’’ 

"78, Med. °84. Dr. Donly C. Hawley 
‘presided as president at the 3lst annual 
meeting of the American Academy of 
Medicine, recently held in Boston. His an- 
nual address had for its subject, ‘‘Hered- 
ity and Environment as Causes of De- 
linqueney and Crime.’’ 

Among the doctors who attended the 
meeting of the American Medical Associa- 
tion in Boston were: Drs. Tinkham, Mc- 
Sweeney, Maynard, Jackson, Allen, Stone, 
J. M. Wheeler, Pease and Arnold. 

01. W. E. Aiken delivered the Memo- 
rial Day address at Orwell, Vt. 

03. Harry Adams spoke before the 
G. A. R. of Fair Haven on Memorial Day. 


Exchanges. 


This department, it is hoped, will help 
us to a more perfect college hfe by bring- 
ing us in closer touch with the thought 
and activites of colleges and_ schools 
throughout the country. 

We acknowledge the receipt of the fol- 
lowing papers: 

Amherst Literary Monthly. 

Brown and White—Lehigh University. 

Brunonian, 


Dorn’s Dining FRoom 
IN THE THEATRE BUILDING, 


201 Main Srreetr, Buruineton, Vr. 
Specialties of Game, such as Duck, Plover, Quail, 
Squab, Partridge, Broiled Live Lobster, Soft Shell 
Crabs, etc. Open every evening until 12 'P. M. 

. Phone 624-4. 


START 


THE DAY RIGHT 


STAR SAFETY RAZORS FOR SALE 
ee VE 


L. P. WOOD, 78 CHURCH STREET 
WE ARE READY 


To supply your wants, with everything 
in Young Men’s Suits and Overcoats, Rain 
Coats, Underwear, Hats and elegant Neck- 
wear, for all seasons. 

The greatest variety, latest styles and 
best of everything at lowest prices at 


B. TURK & BROTHER 
Burlington 


Vermont 


Andrew Charland’ Barber Shop, 


8&6 CHURCH STREET, 
(UP STAIRS.) 
Elegantly furnished and fitted with all conven- 
iences. 
None but strictly first-class workmen employed. 
Private parlor for ladies and children. 
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College News—Wellesley College. 

The College Signal—Massachusetts 
Agricultural College. 

The Dartmouth. 

The Harvard Monthly. 

The Holy Cross Purple. 

The Maine Campus. 

The Minnesota Daily. 

The Mount Holyoke. 

The Normal Magazine—Potsdam Nor- 
mal. 

The Oberlin Review. 

The State Collegian—Pennsylvania 
State College. 

The Trinity Tablet. 

The Tuftonian. 

The Tufts Weekly. 

The Wesleyan Argus. 

The Wesleyan Transcript. 

The Williams Record. 

Preparatory School Papers: 

The Acadamy Student—St. Johnsbury 
Academy. 

The Goddard Record. 

The High School Bulletin—Lawrence 
(Mass.) High School. 

The High School Register—Burlington 
(Vt.) High School. 

The Kimball Union. 

The Seminary Openator. 

These papers may be found in The Bill- 
ings Library on the table nearest the apse. 


SE ae 
PLUMBING cance" chen 
LARGE CONCERN 


Most 


50 Years Doing Business. 
Expert Workmen. Latest 
Scientific Methods 


—Plumbing and Heating are best handled by a 
large concern. Our position as the Leading 
Plumbers demands we employ only latest scien- 
tific methods. Our facilities unequalled. Our 
workmen most expert. Our charges most re- 
sonable. We go anywhere to do the work. 


ThoGl SMB LODGEIT CoO. 


The Tuttle Co., 
RUTLAND, VT. 


sex aN ees ERS | 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of Every Kind. 


College of Liberal Arts, opens Sept.21 


Address Dean Wm. M. Warren, 12 Somerset Street. 


School of Theology, open Sept. 20 


Address Assistant Dean C. W. Rsshell, 72 Mt. Vernon Street. 


School of Law, opens Sept. 25 


Address Dean Mllvin M. Bigelow, Isuac Rich Hall, Ashbur- _ 


ton Place. 


Graduates Department, opens Sept. 21 
Philosophical and Literary Courses. For graduates only. 
Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 12 Somerset Street. 
. E. Huntincton, President. 


T. F. AHEARN, 
69 Church Street. 


News. Stationery. 
All the Popular Books. 
A full line of Souvenir Post Cards, Albums. 


All the Daily and Sunday Papers. 


Give me a Call. Open Evenings. 


Concord Candy Kitchen. 


HOME-MADE CANDIES EVERY DAY. 
CHOCOLATE and BON BONS. 
Ice Cream. Ice Cream Soda, 
WITH PURE FRUIT JUICES. ' 

COLLEGE ICES. 


COR. CHURCH & BANK STS. 


Burlington, Vermont 
Branch Stores: St. Albans, Vt., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


WM. READ & SONS, 
ATHLETIC OUTFITTERS. 


EFORE placing your orders on athletic clothing 
and supplies, send for our (Special Club) prices, 

We carry everything pertaining to out and in 
Door Sports. Sweaters, Jerseys, Golf Jackets, Tennis 
Rackets and Tennis Supplles, Base Ball Uniforms, 
Base Ball Supplies, Foot Ball, Basket Ball, Track 
Team Supplies, etc. All Tennis Players should use 


our Standard Special Racket, 


the best in the market, used and endorsed by the best 
players. Send for our Illustrated Catalogue. 


WILLIAM READ & SONS, 
107 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 
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Editorials. 


Once more we have had the pleasure 


of welcoming back our older brothers at 


commencement. Surely our hearts are 
all warm from the spirit kindled during 
the past week of reunions. Once more 
the older sons have come back to assure 
the younger sons just starting out, that 


they are all bound together and are to 


work shoulder to shoulder in the world. 

The spirit of the alumni speeches was 
that we are after each other’s love; that 
Surely 
we feel that we have succeeded in our 


we are all working for hearts. 


search, when we look back on commence- 
ment week. 

President Buckham has presided at the 
laying of the corner stone of another 
University building. The speeches de- 
livered on that occasion are printed on 
another page and well express the rela- 
tion of the university and the state as 
embodied in Morrill Hall. It remains for 
us here to express the appreciation which 
we all feel of the untiring and successful 
labor of our beloved President in adding 
building after building to our campus. 
We all feel this deeply and further words 
are unnecessary. 


Baccalaureate. 


The one hundred and second commencement 
exercises of the University of Vermont and State 
Agricultural College that began Saturday even- 
ing with the Kingsley prize speaking were con- 
tinued Sunday afternoon at the College Street 
Church, when President Buckham delivered the 
baccalaureate sermon before the members of the 
graduating class and their friends. 

At three o'clock the graduating class led by 
Silas A. Reed, marshal of the medical depart- 
ment, and Julian E. Grow, marshal of the aca- 
demical department, and preceded by President 
Buckham and the Hon. John H. Converse, ’61, 
entered the auditorium and marched to seats re- 
served for them in the front of the house. 

The regular church choir, composed of Mr, 
Blake, tenor, Miss Crandall, soprano, Mrs. Whit- 
comb, alto, and Mr. Cota, bass, sang Buck’s Can- 
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tata, Domino in C. John H. Converse read a 
selection from the scriptures and offered prayer. 
After the prayer Mrs. E. Bassett sang an 
Aria from “The Messiah.” 

President Buckham selected his text from the 
fourth chapter of Luke, the fourth verse: “Man 
shall not live by bread alone but by every word 
of God.” 

The sermon was in part as follows: 


THE BACCALAUREATE SERMON. 


The baccalaureate discourse permits itself a 
choice between two offices. The first is from 
the college stand-point, a deliverance upon some 
topic of urgent public interest. It will not be 
difficult to guess the themes of most baccalaure- 
ates at this commencement season. ‘The tone if 
not the text of many of them will be taken from 
John the Baptist in the Wilderness, or from the 
old prophets of Israel, and their aim will be to 
awaken a new passion for righteousness among 
our people. While this species of address could 
hardly be overdone, if done in the right spirit, 
yet a sufficiency of it is assured and a plethora 
might be wearying and reactionary. Let us avail 
ourselves of the option permitted on such an 
occasion and try to help these young persons, 
whose future stretches so hopefully before them 
to-day, to get some such forecast of life as a 
blending of college idealism with Christian 
optimism may suggest. Let us take for our 
theme “The Spiritualization of Life.” 

This is the idea which the college once stood 
for—which Oxford and Cambridge and a few 
New England colleges still stand for. But the 
invasion of the time spirit, the large intrusion 
of utilitarian studies, the consequent change of 
atmosphere and temper, raise the question 
whether our American universities and colleges 
are any longer the refuges of idealism and the 
guardians of the spiritual life. No instructed 
critic of educational conditions wishes to restore 
the old hierarchy of studies or the old regime 
of discipline, but it is essential to the main- 
tenance of our civilization on a high spiritual 
level that in some way the college, as the student 
and interpreter of man and of life, should assert 
and maintain the supremacy of the things of the 
spirit in a generation mainly intent on things 
material. If we have any hope of arresting a 
civilization fast tending toward the moral stand- 
ards of imperial Rome and Pompeii and the 
Paris of the jeunesse doree, the men of light 
and leading among us must hold perpetual levy 
of their forces—the church must summon to the 
work all who will be on the Lord’s side, the 
prophets must cry aloud and spare not—and in- 
stitutions of learning and all educational forces 
must array themselves to the support of the in- 
fluences that purify and elevate and spiritualize 
human life. 

First, we must appreciate and apply to its 
highest use the sense of beauty, which is an in- 
tegral and universal attribute of humanity and 
was intended to be a refining and spiritualizing 
influence in all life. There is no surer sign of 
God’s presence and touch in creation than beauty, 
which is the expression of his-love for what he 
creates. What pleasure he must have in making 


the beautiful things and beings with which his 
universe is filled! God’s creation is his fine art, 
and he has no art which is not fine art. The 
spirituality we put into life from this source must 
come from the same feeling that we see in 
God—to put delight and the expression of it 
into our work. It is possible, and it is the secret 
of joyous life, to make everything that we do a 
work of art. We spiritualize work, we dignify 
the commonest work, we make sweeping fine, as 
Herbert says, when we do anything and every- 
thing, first with conscience and then with love. 
Joyless, loveless work yields ugly products. The 
spirit which hates work will always shirk and 
defraud and befoul what it does. 

In his noble address to the labor unions in 
Faneuil hall, President Eliot told the men they 
were degrading labor by making it something 
to be avoided. Their answer was “We work to 
live, we do not live to work.” Woe to any of us 
if we do not live to work! The Father worketh 
hitherto, and Christ works, and one of the chief 
satisfactions of life comes from loving and 
moralizing and spiritualizing our work. Every 
true life is a work of imagination and inspira- 
tion and of that finest and noblest art in which 
God and man are workers together for perfec- 
tion. 

Another word of God’s by which man lives is 
literature. I do not say “books” for not all lit- 
erature is in books—some of the best is within 
paper covers and in no covers. One of the 
great spiritual needs of our day is that fine in- 
stinct which detects and appropriates the real 
literature scattered among books and periodicals 
and daily newspapers. But the essential litera- 
ture is hidden, awaiting discovery and appropria- 
tion by each new generation and each single 
mind, in a few great world books. To know 
these is to be literate, not to know them is to be 
illiterate. Where did Mr. Lincoln and a hun- 
dred other men like him learn what Matthew 
Arnold calls the “grand style’ of thinking and 
writing, simple, strong, reserved, effective? 
Biography invariably tells us that in their youth 
they had access to a few books which were great 
literature, the Bible, Shakespeare, Bunyan, Mil- 
ton, Addison and a-few others. ‘These great 
books were spiritualizing influences. ‘They were 
not counteracted by mean and paltry and belit- 
tling works, by morbid psychologies, and unclean 
realisms. True literature is a record of the 
world’s best thinking and imagining—the con- 
tribution to life of the great master spirits of 
thought and action; and as such conveys life to 
those spirits which have kinship with it. Happy 
is he whom a great book finds and inspires and 
starts on a new road to attainment and purpose. 
Happy is he who has a relay of such books 
waiting for him as he overtakes them, one by 
one, in his intellectual and spiritual progress! 

Another influence which nourishes the nobler 
life is choice human fellowship. Tio every seeker 
after the best things for study and for delight, 


~ 


men and women are perennially interesting. Not — 


only human nature in the abstract but actual 


men and women will repay the most enthusiastic — 


study. We are fearfully and wonderfully made. 
Of all created things human personality is the 
most mysterious, the most fruitful in surprises, 


# 


| purple heath and lingers in every glen. 
| bread is gotten by the hardest, they do not live 
by bread alone, but mingle poetry and _ high 


a religious people. 
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the most suggestive of admiration, even of awe. 
All the old tragedians and the Shakespeares and 
Goethes and the Hugos and the Brownings have 
but shown us how much more of joy and sorrow, 
comedy and tragedy, pathos and ecstacy are yet 
in the human heart unrevealed and waiting for 
other Shakespeares and Brownings yet to come. 
And we do not have to go far afield to find men 
and women whose fellowship would ennoble and 
enrich and sweeten our lives. Every community, 
every neighborhood, has in it some unique man- 
hood or womanhood, which it were well worth 
our while to cultivate and to annex to our 
human experience. After men and women have 
died we find out that we have been living close 
by poets and heroines and saints. On our own 
street or the next one, around the nearest corner, 
may be living a man, or a woman, whom to have 
known, as to have known Lady Elzabeth Hast- 
ings, were a liberal education. Some who hear 
me are now saying in their hearts that they 
know this to be true, and are thanking God for 
one of the greatest blessings of their lives. ‘To 
discover these choice souls, to know how to ap- 
preciate them, to be willing to cultivate the 
virtues and the graces which will make us 
worthy of them, this surely is one of the things 
which make life worth living here, and make the 
life hereafter to be a perpetuation and enhance- 
ment of the best we have here and now. 
This brings us to say naturally, and finally, 
that the most effective of all agencies for the 
spiritualization of life is religion. That it is so 
we can readily see by recalling the fact that for 
certain large classes of people this is almost 
the only source of the influence we are consider- 
ing, and that these people do actually attain a 
high degree of spirituality in their lives. Take, 
for example, the Scottish peasantry. Their re- 
sources for living are scanty—their lives are be- 
set with hardships and maintained by struggle— 
and yet how much of the real grace and charm 
of life they get! Romance hovers over every 
Though 


thinking with the scones and the bannocks. Out 


of the sternest Calvinism they have distilled the 
| beautiful home life of the Cottar’s Saturday 


Night. And all this because they are essentially 
The same is true in varying 
degrees of the Tyrolese, the Bohemians, and the 
peasantry of France. The poetry everywhere 
underlying the Puritan character, whether in the 
Little Brothers of St. Francis, the Moravians, or 
the Huguenots, was the flowering up of religious 
faith. The cavalier type of piety had its glorious 
expression in a splendid national character, but 
though having all the advantages for noble living, 
did it beget any finer spiritual temper or any 
more beautiful lives than the annals of Scottish 
and Dutch and New England Puritanism can 
show? If challenged to produce the best human- 
ism history can furnish, where would one look 
for it? Not, I think, among the old classicists 
and their modern dillettante successors—not 
among those, who in the name of a freer and 
larger spirit would array the scientific spirit 
against religion—but first, among those who, 
however busy their lives, give a large place to 


the intellectual, the religious, and the philan- 
thropic sides of life—the men and women of 
culture who are deeply religious, but whose re- 
ligion is diffusive and _ beneficient—men and 
women quite likely to be in the purlieus of 
churches and universities, but found also in the 
thickest throng of the business and_ political 
world; and, secondly, among the simple and 
humble souls—strong, too, and valiant when need 
arises—whose study is much on the Bible, whose 
chief social entertainment is some church ~ 
brotherhood or sisterhood, and whose main in- 
spiration comes from the hymn book or the 
prayer-book or the breviary. Bring me a man 
whose life has been enriched by the learning of 
the ages, whose tastes have been refined by as- 
sociation with the poets of all time, whose moral 
ideas have been elevated by contemplation of 
the true and the good—and I acknowledge the 
charm and beauty of this character. But if the 
element of religion has been entirely left out, 
if there is no reverence, no awe, no adoration, 
no love for the Supreme One as Father, Friend, 
Judge, Redeemer, Saviour, there will be some- 
thing which I shall miss, and the absence of 
which will go far toward spoiling the character. 
There will be some grossness, some hardness, 
some unloveliness, for which nothing else can 
atone. ‘That which religion gives to character to 
complete it is the highest form of that spirituality 
we have been considering. Let us not be narrow 
in our conception of what religion is—we will 
make its scope large enough to include every 
influence which comes from the highest source 
which is to us at present conceivable. If there 
is, if there ever can be, any humanity higher and 
finer, more admirable, more lovable, than the 
humanity portrayed in the Gospels, commended 
and urged in the Epistles, reproduced in the 
saints of all ages, exemplified in one or a dozen 
or a score of good men and women in every 
church in Christendom, let us search for that as 
men of old sought for the Holy Grail. But until 
that vain illusion becomes a reality let us try to 
learn from the beatitudes, and from Calvary, and 
from the Mount of Olives, and from Bethany— 
from the 13th of First Corinthians and from 
the 11th of Hebrews how to make this life pure 
and gentle and loving and brave and resolute and 
faithful unto death, and so to be ready for such 
life, the same in kind and higher in degree, as 
may await us hereafter. 


ADDRESS TO GRADUATING CLASS. 


Members of the Graduating Class: In fulfill- 
ment of my promise at the outset I have tried 
to present some views of life which may be 
helpful to you in what we hope will be the long 
future of your own lives. And now I am not 
sure that I could have better discharged the pub- 
lic duty of the occasion than by the role I have 
chosen. The question being how to promote 
public virtue, to raise the ethical standard, to 
purify the social conscience, what after all is our 
main reliance for attaining this end? Legisla- 
tion has reached the limit of its efficiency when 
it has prevented some of the worst evils of so- 
ciety. The courts define and punish and thus in 
a measure restrain wrong doing. But laws and 
courts and even executive vigilance cannot gen- 
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erate honesty and honor and high-mindedness. 
“An honest man’s aboon their might.” Let legis- 
lation and jurisprudence and administration be 
perfect in their place and still human well-being 
will depend mainly on other forces and other 
influences. Law, as the great apostle says, makes 
nothing perfect. What then does make humanity 
perfect? The same apostle says it is “the bring- 
ing in of a better hope,” the attraction, the per- 
suasive vision of a noble and beautiful life shown 
as feasible, not easy but possible, and worth 
striving for. ‘This is the secret of Christianity. 
It shows us what human life may be. It shows 
us by examples fundamentally, essentially and in 
the large, in Jesus Christ,—evolutionally in char- 
acters growing purer and finer and richer as the 
years and the ages go by; shows us how divine 
a thing human life may be, and in proportion as 
men and women get this vision and realize it in 
themselves and in the social groups which they 
form, does public virtue grow from good to 
better, and the body social and the body politic, 
and the body human become spiritually better, 
and therefore socially and politically better. 

It is therefore no egotism to say that for the 
moral betterment we are so clamoring for today, 
society is more dependent on homes and schools 
and colleges and churches than on Congress and 
the courts and the executive. What they do, 
with much more self-consciousness and eclat than 
would seem to be necessary, is important and 
we hope they will do it thoroughly and well. 
What we do in our quieter way, in the many 
thousand schools and in the 500 colleges and uni- 
versities in America, is a thousand times more 
important. One good, pure, strong sweet life of 
man or woman in a community does more for 
virtue and character and human well-being than 
all “revised statutes.” 

To put, then, the lesson of the hour into a 
word—let us all, each in his own sphere, try to 
spiritualize life—to convert the crude and gross 
elements which are delivered unto us, into life’s 
finer products—into thought and sentiment, and 
beauty, and love. To the physician, the human 
body should appear as a marvel of divine art, to 
be studied with reverence, to be handled with a 
feeling next to worship, to be valued not only 
as the treasure house of soul but as in itself 
supremely admirable and precious. Law should 
be held, not as a mere contrivance for foiling 
wrong doers, but as a formulation of the ideal 
relations between man and man. ‘The church is 
the home and nursery of spiritual brotherhood. 
The school is the guardian and transmitter of 
the reverences due to youth. The home is the 
sacred resting-place of all the primitive and es- 
sential loves and virtues. Business affairs, pub- 
lic office, are so many agencies for the exploita- 
tion of the higher and finer virtues, if only the 
finer spiritual temper is in the men themselves. 
There never was a time when there were more 
such men—never a time when still more of such 
men were so needed. The measure of the suc- 
cess of this university is the number of the men 
and women of this stamp whom it sends out. 
It has not been wanting in its quota in the past. 
May you all help it to keep up its standard and 
its effectiveness in the future. 


Y. mm. Z. A. Anniversary. 


The anniversary exercises of the Y. M. C. A. 
at the University of Vermont were held Sunday 
night in the First Church. The speaker of the 
evening was the Rev. E. C. Bass, D. D., of the 
class of ’59, who spoke on “The Christian Re- 
ligion—What It Is—What It Offers.” 

Arthur A. Mandigo, ’06, president of the col- 
lege Y. M. C. A. for the past year, presided and 
introduced those who took part in the services. 
Prayer was offered by the Rev. Simeon Gilbert, 
D. D., of Chicago and Dr. George, pastor of the 
First Church, read the scripture lesson. 

President Mandigo then introduced Dr. Bass, | 
who spoke from two texts: “My Son, Give Me 
Thy Heart.” Proverbs 23:26; and “No good 
thing will He withhold from them that walk 
uprightly.” Psalms 84:11. 

Dri. Bass ‘saidvin paris 

No man is altogether his own and every man 
has some knowledge of obligation. It comes to 
every one to understand a voice, for the time 
addressed to himself only, that says, Give me 
thine heart. Although it might command, it 
pleads, it pleads as the voice of a friend, and it 
proffers all treasures of both worlds. 

What is described in the New Testament as 
“from above, pure, peaceable, gentle, full of 
mercy and good fruits,’ is not a matter of creeds 
or ceremonies. It is love for one _ personal 
Christ. Whoever loves him is a Christian, how- 
ever unlearned in doctrine or form of worship 
he may be. 

Christ asks for the first place in every human 
heart and accepts nothing less. Forms and cere- 
monies have their place, but no theology however 
correct can alone save a man from practical 
paganism in life or from utter vileness of heart 
and the lowest degradation of character. 

Love is the simplest experience, and no less is 
it the greatest- force in the human soul. “Give 
me thine heart” is a request, which, honored, re- 
stores the best of Eden to every human path- 
way and which makes for purity and righteous- 
ness in homes, in communities and in all social, 
business and civic life. 

The Christian religion sets a men right in his 
relations to God and fellow men. It not only 
makes plain the principles of these relations, but 
it puts a man in his place and adjusts him to 
his place. No man knows his place until he — 
knows God as he may know Him. 

The Christian religion gives us the only right 
viewpoint as to both worlds. It lifts us out of 
the low lying, shaded valleys of time and sense 
and places us where the light is clear, and where 
perishing things are seen in their poverty, and 
where spiritual things assume their true values. 
No man sees this world correctly until he looks — 
into eternity. He lives at cross purposes with 
himself until at the foot of the cross he realizes 
that “all things work together for good to them 
that love God.” 

It is in this experience of the love of Christ 
that we can lay hold of the adequate motives. 
The lesser, lower motives appeal to us but only 
as we live and learn shall we resist the appeals 
of selfishness and worldliness. This love is also 


: 
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power. Even nature’s weaklings become strong 
when allied with God by the indwelling love of 
Christ. 

The Christian religion makes one talent five, 
and the five talents ten. It harmonizes the soul 
and puts it in unison with all that is good and 
pure. It takes the worst of men and makes 
them the moral peers of the best. It takes the 


‘best and makes them better. 


Surely that is a good philosophy which fur- 
nishes the highest and holiest motives—which 
puts us in living sympathy with the one perfect 
character disclosed in human history. 

Best of all, this love for a personal Christ 

crowns and completes life by giving at last a 
right character “without spot or blemish.” Such 
a character wrought out only by a life lived with 
Christ in God is a sermon more eloquent than 
any preached in pulpits, a song more beautiful 
than singers ever sang, a doxology that helps to 
fill the world with goodness and a _ benediction 
that lives till the end of time. 
Surely it is no vain thing to serve God with 
the service that love calls for and makes pos- 
sible. The living Christ offers us much of 
heaven here—all that we can appropriate—all 
that we need—and more and more of heaven 
forever. 

The music of the evening was rendered by the 


regular choir of the church and consisted of the 


anthem “The Lord Is My Light” and a tenor 
solo by Mr. Mitchell accompanied by violin 
obligato. 


Prize Speaking. 


The first of the exercises in observance of the 
1o2d commencement of the University of Ver- 
mont and State Agricultural College was held in 
the College Street Church Saturday evening, 
when speakers of the freshmen and sophomore 
classes contested for the Kingsley prizes. 

Disagreeable weather kept a large number of 
people at home and the audience was much 
smaller than usual. A few of the speakers, too, 
labored under the difficulty of having to make 
themselves heard above loud thunder and pour- 
ing rain. Despite these two disconcerting facts, 
however, the speaking was of a high order and 
general excellence which repaid the audience 
well for braving the uncertainty of the weather. 

The prizes were all awarded to sophomores, 
as follows: First prize of $25, to Lucius Nelson 
Butler of Sunderland, Mass.; second prize of $15 
to Levi Pease Smith of Burlington; third prize 
of $10 to Orlo Eugene Barnard of Underhill; 
while honorable mention was given to Eugene 
Henry Clowse, a freshman, of Hardwick. 

Mr. Butler chose for his selection a part of 
Daniel Webster’s Bunker Hill oration; Mr. 
Smith, Victor Hugo’s “Napoleon the Little”; 
Mr. Barnard, “The Effect of the Death of Lin- 
coln,” by H. W. Beecher; and Mr. Clowse, 
George W. Curtis’s essay on Wendell Phillips. 

The judges who awarded the prizes were the 
Rey. Dr. E. C. Bass, Professor Myrick and Pro- 
fessor Bassett. 

The other speakers, with 
Were: Freshmen, James Bowman 


their selections, 
Campbell, 


“Voltaire,” by Victor Hugo; Isaac Ellis, “Cen- 
tennial Oration,’ by Charles H. Fowler; George 
Arthur Mevis, “The Bennington Monument,” by 
E. J. Phelps; Sophomores, Henry Chase 
Brownell, “Concord Centennial,” by George S. 
Curtis; Alfred Harris’ Heininger, “Conditions,” 
by Robert G. Ingersoll. 

Excellent music was furnished by the Water- 
man orchestra and the exercises were in charge 
of President Buckham. 


BASE BALL TEAM DINES. 


The members of the university base ball team 
were the guests of the athletic association at 
dinner at the Van Ness House Sunday noon. 
The members of the team, with the exception of 
Whitney, were present, with Elias Lyman, Dr. 
Lyman Allen, Dr. C. H. Beecher and Prof. Tup- 
per of the athletic association. Remarks were 
made by the last named and Coach Hays, Man- 
ager Wood and Captain Peck. 

Mr. Lyman opened the speaking with a review 
of the base ball season from the standpoint of 
an alumnus. Professor. Tupper followed with 
an entertaining talk on his southern trip. Dr. 
Allen then compared the ’06 team with the 
famous winner of ’93 and Dr. Beecher told of the 
financial status of the association. All present, 
including the coach, managers and _ captain, 
spoke highly of the season and of the gentle- 
manly manner in which the players had conduct- 
ed themselves in every way. It is hoped that a 
dinner of this sort for the base ball team may 
be an annual event of commencement week. 


Class Davy. 


All through the morning Old Sol teased the 
members of the graduating class of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont by indications of forcing his 
way through the mantle of clouds that filled the 
sky but in the afternoon he positively refused to 
appear long enough to dry the lawn of College 
Park and in consequence the class day exercises 
were held in the spacious hall of the gymnasium. 

Shortly after the hour announced the gradu- 
ating class, led by the marshal, Julian E. Grow, 
and the speakers marched to the front of the 
room. ‘The first number was music by Riker’s 
orchestra. Overture, “Veronique” by Messager. 

Ralph Foster Perry, president of the class, 
gave the president’s address, saying in part: 


CLASS PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Friends and classmates: At the reoccurrence 
of this day in commencement week it has been 


‘the custom of the senior class of the university 


to assemble with their friends to take a final 
glance at the scenes and to recall the incidents 
of the past four years. We have assembled to- 
day pursuant to that custom and it is a pleasure 
for me, in behalf of the class, to welcome all of 
the friends and relatives to our meeting. 

The path that we have trod during the last 
four years has not always been smooth but it 
has always been pleasant. We have now passed 
beyond the troubles which began to heave in 
sight at the middle of our freshman year and 
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although at times our progress may have been 
doubted, we have, nevertheless, successfully 
reached the final milestone and are about to be 
numbered among the alumni of our alma mater. 
When we entered the walls of this university 
we were supposed to be the material out of 
which the faculty were to create individuals. To 
this end a daily toil in class room, the athletic 
field or the social gathering has been imposed 
upon us. You may ask if this has been worth 
the while? I would answer that the strength 
and character of society are determined by the 
individuals that make that society. The culture 
of the individual then is the exponent of society. 

This time honored custom of class day is the 
strongest power to create college loyalty in us. 
In after years when other thoughts have van- 
ished from our memory, the customs and tra- 
ditions will stand out in clear perspective. They 
are the ties which bind us into perpetual college 
fellowship. 

Members of the Faculty :—The ecstacies of the 
class room are past and it now becomes my duty 
to say farewell to you. Our relations in the past 
have been cordial and necessarily intimate. ‘The 
benefit we have derived from our association 
has come from knowing your personalities and 
your ideals, quite as much as from our text 
books. It is this which gives our education a 
higher value. Now as we say farewell and for 
the last time clasp each other’s hand, may our 
one desire be to come again to the scenes of 
these pleasant days, meeting again, with un- 
dimmed memories of our college days. 


CUASS HISTORY: 


Following the president’s address was the class 
history by Cornelius Price Valleau, who took up 
the class athletics, giving a history of the games 
played and showing the number of ’06 men who 
had represented Vermont in the several branches 
ot Sports. -He ‘called*Sattention “to ‘the class 
banquets, the victories over the freshmen, the 
work of the class as hazers and compared the 
modest young men of the graduating class of 
today with the freshmen of four years ago. He 
paid glowing tributes to Ralph Warren, who was 
drowned in Lake Placid, August 5, 1904, and to 
Raymond Euclid Noyes, who died February 5, 
1906. He closed his oration by thanking the 
professors for their kindness and help through 
the four years of college life. 


CLASS ESSAY. 


Miss Ruth Person Bond selected superstitions 
for the subject of the class essay. ‘There are 
few persons who will acknowledge that they are 
superstitious, but there are still fewer who are 
not in some degree under the influence of super- 
stitions. The belief in some unseen power has 
been so universal in all past ages that it must 
have originated with primitive man. The savage 
might first divide nature into things which he 
can eat, and things which eat him. A third divi- 
sion soon followed—natural accidents. He passes 
under a cliff and a stone falls upon him; while 
away from his home, his house is burned. ‘To 
his untrained mind there is no other explanation 
than that some supernatural being has done 
these things, ‘ a" 
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We have phosphorescent wood, powers of re- 
flection, ventriloquism and many other natural 
occurrences and forces that have in times past 
proved the fear and dread of unlearned people. 
History furnishes us with many instances where 
seemingly miraculous happenings have been often 
explained by natural phenomena. When one is 
tempted, the tendency to exaggerate is very gen- 
eral. This often accounts for the incredible and 
the imagination is often called upon to help out 
the memory of the narrator of many of our most 
superstitious stories. Fortune tellers come under 
this same class. There are cases of chance, when 
they happen ot hit upon something which will 
come to pass, but in most cases the power of 
imagination is the means of producing the effect 
desired. 


BOULDER ORATION. 


Following the class essay Julian Elias Grow 
delivered the boulder oration. Mr. Grow told 
of the assumed origin of the boulder, and traced 
its journey from the cold northland to its pres- 
ent resting place on University place in front of 
the mill, referring also to the various journeys 
it has made from time to time since it was first 
placed in its present position. Mention was 
made of the Boulder society formed about two 
years ago. ‘This society consists of members of 
the senior class who have done the most for the 
advancement of the college during their college 
life here. The orator concluded by drawing 
analogies between the boulder and the young 
man as he passes through college. 


The orchestra then rendered “Berceuse” from — 


Jocelyn, Godard, and Harry Eugene Wood gave 
the campus oration. 


CAMPUS ORATION. 


Mr. Wood spoke of the unusual beauties of 
our Vermont campus with its vivid green and 


restful shade and of the friendships formed — 


there that would never be broken. He referred 
to the lessons of the campus and also of the 


many gatherings that have been held on its vel- 
wet. carpet: 


Gardner Leland Green read the class poem as 


follows: 


Class Poem. 


Our College, we love thee: no time can erase 


From the page of our mem’ry, the smile on thy 


face; 


"Tis a proud mother’s look, as the time being” 


rife, 
She sends forth her children well fitted for life. 


And just as a mother with infinite care, 

Prepares for her loved ones those treasures 
most rare, 

So thou, Alma Mater, whom thousands adore, 

Hast given thy children the richest in store. 


In return for thy blessings so graciously given 


Bi 


To honor and reverence thy name we have 


striven; 
Not careers of perfection would any man vaunt ; 


But our aim has e’er been for a grander Verx 
mont, 
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God grant that the seed which so well thou hast 


sown, 
That the lessons of life, which, to us have been 
shown, 
May bear a rich harvest in whatever field 
Proud Destiny bids us our powers to wield. 


May firmness of purpose and strength of en- 
deavor, 

Clean lives, noble deeds, be our motto forever; 

Though we fill humble station, or magistrate’s 
chair, 

May we strengthen its office, make its annals 
more fair. 


Not all may renown and celebrity know, 

Nor the fathomless wisdom of Solomon show, 
Not all may compare with a Tennyson’s pen, 
But who shall deny that all can be men? 


Let’s enter life’s race, not with “graft” and “foul 


play,” 

But may truth and “square deal” still illumine 
our way; 

And though riches come slowly and honors be 
small, 


A dutiful life is worth more than they all. 


blisesad. to) away irom the “Dorm” and the 
PMA? 

Bid a final farewell to the scenes on the “hill”; 

These four winged years so priceless to all 

Have bound every heartstring to yon College 
hall. 


But the stern hand of duty now beckons away, 

We must leave college life with its work and its 
play ; 

Bid adieu to that city, by nature thrice blest, 

Which stands without rival above all the rest. 


As we gaze on the “Hill” and at dear old Cham- 


plain, 

All the memories of four years seem crowding 
our brain. 

Hard struggle, at football, with problem and 
pen, 


Kind words and good fellowship with noble men; 


Such things nobly done, make the all now ap- 
pear, 

Will blossom with splendor in future career; 

Such things nobly done, make the all around 
man, 

And give power to his life which nothing else 
can, 


We now part forever. Forth into the World 
By devious pathways our fortunes are hurled, 
And when time the goal of achievement shall fix 
Resplendent o’er all may we read 1906. 


Following the reading of the class poem was 
the pipe oration by George F. Gast, who said in 
part: 


PIPE ORATION. 


Pipe dreams usually overcome a person after 
a hearty repast. In this case our repast has 
lasted for four years and has been a long, con- 


tinued feast of hard knocks and absence com- 
mittee pills. 

But now we assemble here with our names 
written on our sheepskins. We are ready for 
our pipe dream. Old 1906, this is a period of 
joy and thanksgivng yet it is tempered with a 
shade of sadness for we have toiled together for 
four long years sharing our joys and sorrows, 
our times of war and peril. Many have dropped 
by the wayside and the few that are left will 
never meet again as undergraduates. Before us 
is the stern, hard world. 

In after years whether we be at the prime of 
success or bound down by adversity, let the 
thought that we are “Men of old Vermont” bring 
good remembrances to the strong and strength to 
the weak. Let the example set for us by the 
men of old who have passed out from these be- 
loved walls, keep our eyes ever to the front to 
do and dare. May we be as sturdy as the hills 
and mountains of our State, ever enduring, 
never complaining of the storms that pass over 
them. 

The orchestra then played Riker’s waltz, “Mes 
Amours,” and Paul de Nyse Burrowes delivered 
his address to undergraduates. 


ADDRESS TO UNDERGRADUATES. 


In his address Mr. Burrowes extended his 
sympathy to the members of the undergraduates 
and proceeded to point out many of their short 
comings and to show how in many cases they 
might follow the examples set for them by the 
graduating class. He closed by givng them ad- 
vice for their future well being. 

At the close of this address Walter Chapin 
Simpson gave the ivy oration. 


IVY ORATION. 


It is the custom to mark the celebration of 
important events by some appropriate memorial 
and so this afternoon we continue the time-hon- 
ored custom of planting the ivy. The ivy which 
we plant today will be for a time small and 
weak but with each succeeding year it will gain 
in size and strength. So it is with us as we 
leave our college life; our influence will at first 
be small, but as years pass we may gain in 
strength and power. ‘This ivy is only a little 
twig, too small to be noticed, but the spirit with 
which we plant it will never die so long as we 
are united in one bond of love, patriotism and 
fidelity to the traditions which have been in- 
spirations to us in the past. Let us resolve, as 
we plant this ivy, to increase the lustre of our 
Alma Mater, add strength to her dignity and 
greater possibilities to her destiny. 

The class ode, written by Miss 
Dunsmoor, was read, as follows: 


CLASS ODE. 


Soft o’er the spirit, 

Spreads the glow of college years, 
Blots out the errors, 

Toil and pain endears. 


Oh; Ye halls, so sacred— 

Scenes of joy and scenes of strife— 
May the lessons learned here, 

Be our guide through life. 


Della May 
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REFRAIN. 


Vermont; Oh! Vermont! 

To thy praise shall be our song. 
Vermont; Oh! Vermont! 

Firm, thy ties, and strong. 


Fondly we linger, 

By the scenes of old Vermont; 
Sadly we leave thee, 

Life’s fair goal to mount. 


In our hearts we'll cherish 
Mem’ries dear of college days; 
U. V. M. we love thee, 
And thy name we praise. 


REFRAIN. 


Vermont; Oh! Vermont! 
Farewell brings deep regret. 

Vermont; Oh! Vermont! 
Thee we'll ne’er forget. 


The exercises closed by music “Intermezzo al 
Fresco,” Herbert. At the close of the exercises 
the class marched to west side of the library, 
where the class ivy was planted after the usual 
custom. ' 

The committee in charge of the exercises was 
Henry Greene Fuller, Neal Dow Hulett, Hugh 
Hammond Watson, Ray Brown Skinner and 
Miss Ruby Gertrude Whittemore. 


ALUMNAE, RECEPTION. 


At the close of the afternoon exercises the U. 
V. M. Alumnae club tendered a reception to all 
college women at Grassmount. 

The committee that received consisted of Mrs. 
Norton, Mrs. Buckham, Mrs. Forbes, Mrs. Paris 
and Miss Abraham. The rooms were prettily 
decorated in green and white with large jars of 
peonies placed conspicuously about the rooms. 
The reception was not restricted to Vermont 
women and many representatives from other col- 
leges were present. 


SIGMA PHI RECEPTION. 


At the Sigma Phi house on College street the 
following committee received: Mrs. H. L. Ward, 
Mrs. M. H. Buckham, Mrs. Fred S. Pease, Miss 
Mary Benedict and Charles E. Allen and an open 
house was extended to all. 


SENIOR PROMENADE. 


The class of 1906 held their senior class prom- 
enade in the Billings library Monday evening. 
Those who received were Prof. and Mrs. 
Myrick, Miss Ruth Bond and Ralph Foster 
Perry. Riker’s full orchestra furnished the 
music for the dancing, which consisted of 24 
numbers. The concert began at eight o’clock and 
the dancing began at 8.30 and continued until a 
late hour. The library was decorated in the col- 
lege colors. The committee in charge were Sid- 
ney M. Bunker, Marcus R. Peck, Paul de Nyse 
Lele Leland G. Carlton and Miss Ruth P, 

ond. 


Alumni Day. 


The exercises of alumni day began Tues- 
day morning with the class walk. This should 
have taken place Monday morning but was post- 
poned on account of the inclement weather. The 
class met at the library at 8:30 and after calling 
on President Buckham proceeded to call upon 
several members of the faculty who live near 
the college buildings. All of the professors ex- 
pressed feelings of regret at the passing out of 
the class of 1906 and all wished the members the 
best of success in all their varied tasks. 


PHI BETA KAPPA 


The annual meeting of Alpha Chapter of 
Phi Beta Kappa was held at nine o’clock in the 
senior lecture room. Officers for the ensuing 
year were elected as follows: 
>) See John Ellsworth Goodrich, D. 

en 3- 

Vice-president—John H. Converse, ’61. 

Registrar—T. Reed Powell, ’oo. 

Corresponding secretary—FE. Mabel Brownell, 
01. | : 

Treasurer—Dr. Lyman Allen, ’93. 

Twelve candidates were initiated into the 
chapter, as follows: Leon H. Sault, class of 
1905, and Ruth Person Bond, Irving Cassius 
Cobb, Howard Austin Edson, Nathan James 
Giddings, Gardner Leland Green, Hannah Fliza- 
beth Holmes, Haines Holden Johnson, Arthur 
Anderson Mandigo, Arthur Leslie Owen, Hugh 
Hammond Watson, Ruby Gertrude Whittemore, 
all of the class of ’06. . 


Che Hssociate Alumni. 


The annual meeting of the associate alumni 
of the University of Vermont and State Agri- 
cultural College was held in the college chapel 
Tuesday, June 26, 1906, at 10:30 a. m. 

The meeting was called to order by Charles 
A. Catlin of Providence, R. I., the president, and 
the record of the last meeting was read by 
Charles FE. Allen, the secretary, and approved. 

The treasurer, T. R. Powell, reported a bal- 
ance of $76.52 in the treasury, with all bills paid. 
On episen, the report was approved and ordered 
on file. : 

Prof. J. E. Goodrich, the chairman of the 
obituary committee, presented the necrological 
report, which, on motion, was accepted and 
ordered to be entered upon the records. ‘The 
report comprised the names of the following 
alumni: 


ALUMNI DECEASED, 1905-1906. 


Class of 1845—Hon. Charles Dewey, born 
Montpelier, Vt., 27th March, 1826, died in Mont- 
pelier, Vt., 31st August, 1905. ; 

Class of 1846—Horace Richardson Stebbings, 
born Burlington, Vt., 27th December, 1820, died 
in Chicago, IIll., 9th November, 1905. 

Class of 1848—George Seymour Brush, born 
Vergennes, Vt. 13th February, 1827, died in 
Montreal, P. Q., 23rd February, 1906, 
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Myron Buck, born Fairfax, Vt. 17th Decem- 
ber, 1823, died in Waterbury, Vt., 21st October, 


1905. 
| AC ias of 1858—Alfred Little Smith, born St. 


Albans, Vt., 15th November, 1836, died in Chi- 
cago, Ill., 5th January, 1900. 

Class of 1899—Charles Asabel Hubbard, born 
Whiting, Vt., 27th July, 1875, died near Sea- 
bright, Pa., 11th January, 1900. 

George Douglass Osgood, born Hartford, Ia., 
28th September, 1877, died in Perrysburg, Ohio, 


‘14th February, 1906. 


Class of 1902—Elizabeth Converse Johnson, 
born Burlington, Vt., 19th January, 1880, died in 
Denver, Colo., 7th September, 1905. 

On motion a committee of three, consisting of 
Elias Lyman, C. W. Doten and Dr. Horatio 
Loomis, was appointed by the president: to report 
a list of officers of the association for the ensu- 
ing year. The reported, and the secretary was 
directed to cast a ballot for the same, and they 
were declared to be elected. The list is as fol- 
lows: 

President—Hon. Robert Roberts of Burling- 
ton. 

Vice-president—Prof. James R. Wheeler of 
New York City, N. Y. 

Secretary—Charles FE. Allen of Burlington. | 

Treasurer—Thomas R. Powell of Burlington. 

Executive committee—Joseph T. Stearns of 
Burlington, Bert H. Hill of Boston, Mass., Ly- 
man Allen of Burlington, Robert A. Lawrence 
of Rutland. 

Obituary committee—Prof. John FE. Goodrich, 
the Rey. George Y. Bliss, D. D., Walter B. Gates 
and Henry L. Ward, all of Burlington. 

Breakfast committee—George I. Forbes, M. 
D., Edmund C. Mower and Mrs. J. W. Votey, all 
of Burlington, and Mrs. J. R. Wheeler of New 
xork City. 

Advisory committee—Lyman Allen, M. D., 
Henry B. Shaw and John M. Wheeler, all of 
Burlington. 

Robert A. Lawrence, chairman of the commit- 
tee appointed at the last annual meeting, to re- 
port at this meeting upon alumni representation 
in the board of trustees of the university, read 
the report. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE. 


We recommend that the charter of the uni- 
versity be amended so as to provide for the elec- 
tion by the alumni of six additional trustees, 
each to serve for a term of six years and to 
be eligible for re-election only after the lapse of 
one year or more after the close of his preceding 
term of service, one new member being elected 
each year until the full quota is secured. ‘The 
elections to fill vacancies due to the expiration 
of the regular term of office and also to the death 
Or resignation of any of the six alumni trustees 
should be held in Burlington at the annual meet- 
ing of the alumni at commencement time each 
year. Every graduate of the university ané 
every person who has been a student at the uni- 
versity and is a member of the alumni associa- 
tion in good standing, being entitled to a vote 
in person or by proxy, or by mail ballot provided 
he has been out of college for at least one year 


from the time when he graduated or would have 
graduated had he completed his course. 

Nominations should be made by a regular com- 
mittee elected by the alumni at the annual meet- 
ing. The persons entitled to vote as stated 
above should also have the power of nominating 
a candidate to be voted for, by a petition signed 
by at least twenty-five of their number and filed 
with this committee at least two weeks before 
the committee is required to report nominations. 
to the alumni. The committee should prepare a 
list of candidates, giving a short biographical 
sketch of each, which should be printed and 
mailed to the alumni entitled to vote not later 
than the first of March each year. The alumni 
should then ballot by mail for the candidates 
thus named, and the three persons on the list . 
receiving the largest number of votes in this 
prelimnary ballot should be the candidates to be 
voted for at the annual election. The committee 
should tabulate and report the result of this first 
ballot to those entitled to vote not later than the 
first of May, sending blank proxies and ballots 
at the same time for the use of those who might 
be unable to attend the annual election. 

The committee recommends the election of one 
trustee each year for the purpose of bringing to 
the attention of every alumnus at least once in 
each year his responsibility for the welfare of 
the university. The committee recommends the 
election of six additional trustees as being at 
once the simplest and most effective method of 
giving the alumni a voice in college affairs, at 
the same time providing in the nine trustees, 
who under this plan are self perpetuating, a 
check upon any hasty or ill-considered action of 
the alumni. We recommend the election of one 
trustee each year until the full number added is 
secured, because in this manner better selec- 
tions will in all probability be made by the 
alumni and because there is no desire or neces- 
sity for any immediate and radical change in the 
present make-up of the board. We recommend 
that each of the alumni trustees be ineligible for 
re-election until after the lapse of one year after 
the expiration of his term of office, because this 
has been found in other colleges to be the best 
method for preventing continual re-election from 
making the annual elections a foregone conclu- 
sion and depriving them of any stimulating in- 
terest, and also because it is the purpose of this 
change to interest as many alumni as possible in 
the active work of the college. We recommend 
that the graduates of one year’s standing in- 
stead of three, as formerly, be allowed to vote, 
because it is far easier to keep the interest of 
the recent graduate than to arouse his interest 
after he has been away from college and out of 
torth with its affairs for three years or more. 
W: recommend that students of the university 
who may not have graduated but who have 
stvwn sufficient interest to become members of 
the alumni association be allowed to vote, be- 
cause what the University needs and desires is 
the largest possible basis of support from loyal 
men and women. We recommend that nomina- 
tions be made by a committee, the alumni also 
having the privilege of making additional nom- 
inations by written petition, because this has 
been found to be best means for securing wise 
and well considered action in many other institu- 
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tions like our own and we believe it will bring 
about the best results here. We recommend that 
the final vote be taken at the alumni meeting 
at commencement, partly because it will tend, we 
hope, to secure a larger attendance of alumni at 
that time and a more lively interest in the busi- 
ness of the college. 

After a full and general discussion of the re- 
port by Messrs. J. H. Converse, R. D. Benedict, 
Robert Roberts, H. W. Hill, Elias Lyman, G. 
P. Anderson, Dr. S. Gilbert, E. C. Mower, J. J. 
Allen and R. A. Lawrence, the following reso- 
lution, offered by the Hon. H. W. Hill, was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That the essential features of the 
report of the committee appointed to consider 
the method of alumni representation upon the 
board of trustees of the university be approved 
and that the report be printed and referred to a 
joint committee of ten, five of whom the trus- 
tees of the University of Vermont and State 
Agricultural College are requested to appoint 
and the other five of whom shall consist of the 
five members of the special committee of this as- 
sociation above referred to, and that such joint 
committee of ten shall have power to take such 
action as such joint committee may think wise 
and to secure such legislation as such joint com- 
mittee may think expedient at the next session 
of the Legislature of Vermont to carry into ef- 
fect the plan proposed or some modification 
thereof to be approved by such joint committee. 

The Rev. Dr. E. C. Bass, after calling atten- 
tion to the memorial tablet to President James 
Marsh on the wall of the chapel, remarked that 
the donor of the tablet, William P. Pierson, of 
Unarga, Ill, class of 1839, was still living in 
his 95th year, and he moved that the secretary 
of the association convey to him “our congratu- 
lations on his many years and our hope that he 
may continue in comfortable health and find in- 
creasing happiness.” ‘The motion was unanim- 
ously adopted. 

The meeting was, on motion, then adjourned. 


Alumni Breaktast. 


At the close of the Alumni association meeting 
nearly 200 of the alumni and members of the 
graduating class assembled at the gymnasium to 
partake of the alumni breakfast, which has be- 
come a prominent feature of commencement 
week. The alumni were grouped according to 
classes, the older alumni nearest the head of 
the table. The tables were very prettily decor- 
ated with peonies and each alumnus was given a 


rose. The menu consisted of mashed potato, 
cold meats, bread sandwiches, salad, rolls, 
pickles, olives, ice cream, assorted cake and 


coffee and was served by Caterer Kent. ‘The 
Rey. Simeon Gilbert, D. D., 54, offered grace. 
The Romeo orchestra played several selections 
during the repast. 

As soon as the breakfast was finished Charles 
A. Catlin, ’72, of Providence, who has been presi- 
dent of the Alumni association for the past year, 
called to order. The University of Vermont, he 
said, was to be congratulated on two important 


——— 


events of the past year, the purchase of the Allen 
estate, which on account of family ties has until 
now been unobtainable by the university, and 
also upon the fact that Andrew Carnegie has 
promised to give $50,000 to the endowment fund 
just as soon as the university shall have raised 
$450,000. 

Mr. Catlin then called upon Robert Roberts, 
who had just been elected president of the asso- 
ciation for the coming year, to preside at the 
after dinner exercises. 

Mr. Roberts said that he wished to thank the 
alumni for the honor they had conferred upon 
him and that he should strive to represent them 
in the future as he always had in the past to 
the best of his ability in every way possible. He 
then introduced George W. Alger, ’92, who de- 
livered the address. He said in part: 


“MR. ALGER’S ADDRESS. 


Mr. President and fellow graduates: 

I have been reading several of the baccalaur- 
eate sermons that have been delivered in differ- 
ent parts of our country during the past few 
weeks and I find in all but one of them, which 
I refer to later, three parts devoted to appre- 
hension for the future of the graduate to one 
part expressing hope—the blight of materialism. 
In the midst of these voices filled with forebod- 
ings of disillusion and despair I return to speak 
of the “Constructive Forces of American Life.” 
These constructive forces are not new, they have 
existed for many years. We are simply passing 
through another stage of reconstruction. I am 
proud to be an American. I am proud to live in 
a country that is house-cleaning and that is not 


ashamed to let other nations know it. We are 
‘remodeling our old theories of success. The old — 
theory had a natural origin. We had examples — 


ever held up before us of men who rose from — 
the lowest to heights of fabulous richness. To- 
day we are sick of that spirit of success that is 
willing to poison the common people for money, 
willing to appropriate trust funds for personal 
gain. ‘Today we are making laws equal to the 
strongest lawless power. We have passed by 
that place where we want loopholes in the law. 
We are trying to correct the criminal laws. We — 
are fighting for the interstate commerce laws. 
We are not only insisting that the laws shall 
look and read well on paper but that they can be — 
enforced. 4 

We who live in Vermont live in a State of 
great traditions. Before the revolution was, we 
were. We fought for. independence before the — 
declaration of independence was signed. We 
shed our blood freely in the civil war. Not only — 
have we traditions, but we have furnished states- 
men to the union, none of whom has ever shamed 
us. We have a reputation for fearlessness, for 
thriftiness and for honesty. ; 

When I went Sunday afternoon to hear Presi- 
dent Buckham I did not expect to hear him 
speak anything about materialism nor was I dis- 
appointed. President Buckham is a happy optim- 
ist who is not alarmed by the ery of materialism. 
Let us then not forget our traditions and strive 
to be in the future as we have been in the past, 
faithful, fearless, honest. 


Latin 
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After the applause has ceased, Mr. Roberts in- 
troduced D. L, Cady, ’86, who read the follow- 
ing poem: 


MR. CADY’S POEM. 


Again amidst familiar scenes we meet, 

Scenes that are sweetly dear and dearly sweet; 

From divers and from sundry parts we come 

To hear the Salve of our mental home; 

From many ports we've cleared, and every one 

Has shipped, or might have shipped, a favorite 
son: 

Some prophet, politician, poet, priest, 

To grace this presence and adorn this feast. 

From all the winds we hail, and by the Styx, 

Friend Virgil names no less than sixty-six; 

Converging, like an army, in relays, 

Upon these baccalaureate nights and days,— 

These days when honors fall on sire and son, 

In ’bout the ratio of sixteen to one. 


’ Of all the jaunts and journeys of the year, 


There’s nothing like the quest that brings us 
here; . 

Resolved to go, how fast the world grows bright, 

What crafty dreams patrol our minds at night; 

We think, sans cesse, of that deferred degree 

That cheered great Johnson in his penury; 

How long he perched, unseen, on learning’s 
limb ! 

And it’s been said, you know, we're much like 
him. 

With gerrymandering gaze the morning dawns, 

Annexing city lanes to country lawns; 

On board the train what peaceful vistas ope, 

The world seems filled with hollyhocks and 
hope; 

What 2 for him who travels, dozes, dines, 

Upon the Rutland and the Central lines; 

We do the Roxbury grade like bird in air, 

To note with glee that Roxbury still is there. 

Past Braintree’s pentaspermous fields we fly. 

How Piscinarian Bolton cheers the eye; 

How Jonesville warms the weary traveler’s 
mind! 

How hard to leave South Wallingford behind! 

Proctor, a modern Alba Longa gleams, 

And Ferrisburgh is Dreamland,—minus dreams. 

E’en Essex Junction has a pleasant sound. 

As there the “flyer” seems to run aground. 

Each lurch the combination day coach makes 

Accents old joys and aspirates old aches. 

And flips us gently nearer to the spot 

Where what we did not learn is unforgot. 


Arrived, how deep we breathe, how straight we 
stand, 

We feel like spiral springs in spirit land; 

Before we know it, how our language mends, 

We find new words as plenty as old friends; 

How strange our English should have so de- 
clined, 

Help! kind Quintilian, kindly help the blind. 


We look around upon the earth and sky, 

We turn, but not like Paris—not to fly; 

Old Dunder still is warden of the bay, 

The Red Rocks dwell in peace beside the gray; 
The Couchant Lion still supports the sky, 


The wondrous Hump humps on without a sigh, 
Old Whiteface is as white-faced as before, 
And all the points of compass “right” once more. 


We sally forth to see what can be seen, 

And turn our footsteps towards the 
Green, 

But eer we know it are completely trapped, 

And like cigars for export, boxed and strapped; 

Old friends, like Wordsworth’s stars, by twos 
and threes, 

Fall on us like so many Soudanese; 

The self-adjusting hand-shake blocks each path, 

Careless alike of womenfolks and wrath; 

The friction smile and standardized salute 

Leave many dazed, but no one destitute; 

The schedule time from Church to Prospect 
street 

Is full three hours without a stop to eat; 

The unlunagoed youth and “ancient sage,” 

Are both on hand and more or less the rage; 

Fraters in urbe note the stir anon, 

And feel quite sure there’s something going on. 


College 


We mix and mingle like the ayes and noes 
When freemen vote on school-books or on crows. 
Far off above the trees at night we hear 

The songs of those who sing but once a year; 
All’s well, from tender infant’s bassinet, 

To capped and gowned and learned Lafayette. 


The stories of full forty years ago 

Still go the rounds, rejoicing as they go; 
The fable of the bell that lost its tongue 

Is still about, although no longer young; 

The climbing cow that stood astride the mill, 
In spite of Sinclair’s book, is with us still. 

The letters Cadmus failed to copyright 

Are everywhere in gemmed and jeweled sight; 
All caps and gowns are in austere repair, 

And watch keys breathe again the upper air. 


Each day we linger draws us closer yet 

To scenes we would not, if we could, forget. 
Beyond the purple mountain, as of old, 

We see Apollo mount his car of gold, 

And as of yore we see, oer fair Champlain, 
The dying day pass in prismatic pain, 

And overhead, just as they used to do, 

The fire-flowers blossom in the fields of blue; 
No fairer landscape e’er lured on the eyes, 
Eden in esse,—junior paradise. 


Yet all is not the same, no; not the same, 

There is no changeless fame or shame or aim; 

There is no duplicate of last year’s tree, 

No last year’s calipash or calipee. 

Macaulay ’twas who said that words are things, 

But years are califs, chancellors and kings; 

The youngster monitor whose tab we feared, 

Has got a bank-book now, and grayish beard; 

We note with sadness round The Farmer’s door. 

Two blades of witch-grass where one grew be- 
fore. 

The fearful Parcae, Fates or Faculty, 

As once we saw them, we no longer see; 

The flaming sword is tempered to a plow, 

The hands that censured once are friendly now; 

The voice once harsh, the eye once cold and 
stren, . 
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Now kindlier seem each year as we return; 
The Latin class-room’s pencil tap I hear, 

But now far off, and soothing to the ear. 
These halls themselves that stand in fair array 
Were only earnest prayers the other day. 


And still there be who wail that halls like these 

Submerge careers in the humanities; 

Whose cry for special schools rings far and 
wide, 

For special schools—with learning on the side! 

Well, let them parley,—what have we to do 

With less than cornerstones four-square and 
true? 

Yes; let them parley, we have no machine 

For plating traffic kings with culturine; 

We will admit that Latin prose extends 

Small aid to him who would exploit his friends; 

We will concede that Mantuan Maro sung 

Devoid of borax in or on his tongue; 

We will concede that Homer swept the lyre 

With un-McCurdian zeal and Hydeless fire; 


We can afford to rest within these gates 

A little time, while world-subjection waits; 
The Buluwayan Short Line will go through 
Though Greek retains its place and fluxions too; 
The Jolo-Japan tunnel will not fail, 

Though Liddell’s lexicon remains on sale; 

If Europe pilfers from maturing youth 

Four years for arms, Oh, leave us four for truth! 


Then, mother, with a purpose that’s supreme, 

And single as the eye of Polypheme, 

We'll be more loyal children—better weans— 

More faithful to these seances and scenes. 

*Twas here the silent Barbour said his say, 

*T was here the peaceful Petty led the fray; 

*Twas here the thrilled and thrilling Wheeler 
taught 

"Twas here the two-fold Torrey thought, and 
wrought 

His thinking into life and, sane of creed, 

Nailed faith to fact, and duty fast to deed. 

How many of us own, ’mid things so dear, 

That all we are was born and cradled here. 


OTHER SPEAKERS. 


Frederick Billings of Woodstock was the next 
alumnus called upon. Mr. Billings stated that 
there were many of the alumni who wished to 
express their appreciation of the faithful man- 
ner in which President Buckham has so earn- 
estly labored for the university since he has been 
connected with it and that they would be pleased 
to express their appreciation in a more sub- 
stantial form later on. 

Governor Bell was then introduced and said 
that he was proud to be a native of Vermont. 
He hoped that the record for Vermont in the 
future would be as fine as in the past and that 
everyone would work together for the honor of 
the State of Vermont. 

The Rev. Dr. Gilbert spoke in a reminiscent 
vein about Vermont 50 years ago and expressed 
his gratitude to his alma mater. 

President Roberts next introduced the Hon. 
F. G. Fleetwood, secretary of the State, to re- 
spond to the toast, “The State of Vermont.” In 
responding, Secretary Fleetwood said: There are 


two views of State, one as a generator of per- 
sonal privileges and the other as the reservoir of 
personal rights. Aristocracy produces the first, 
democracy the second. Vermont is democratic. 
She was ever the pioneer, never colonial. Prog- 
ress comes from attachment rather than de- 
tachment. A Vermonter is conspicuous for his 
loyalty to place of birth. Like all mountain bred 
folk, Vermonters have faith in worthy works. 
To this U. V. M. have come its sons and daugh- 
ters to better themselves and their State. Ver- 
mont looks down from its hills and valleys to- 
day to the university and with hope bids you 
God speed. 

Dr. E. C. Bass, financial agent of the endow- 
ment fund, presented a statement of the financial 
standing of the fund and announced that of the 
$332,875 that has been pledged nearly $200,000 
had been paid. 

The next speaker, Robert D. Benedict, an- 
nounced that he would give to the university the 
sum of three hundred dollars, the interest to be 
used yearly as a prize for the best essay from the 
senior class on the subject “International Arbi- 
tration.” Mr. Benedict was led to do this after 
being present at the conferences held at Lake 
Mohonk. 

Dr. King of the medical department was the 
last speaker and made brief remarks about the 
growth of the college since the department of 
medicine was organized. The enjoyable occa- 
sion was brought to a close by the singing of 
“Champlain.” 


THE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. 


The regular meeting of the athletic associa- 
tion was held after the alumni breakfast. 
following officers were elected: 

President—Lyman Allen, ’93. 

Vice-president—Prof. A. W. Slocum. 

Treasurer—Dr, C.F Beecher, ’oo. 

Secretary—Harold H. Shanley, ’o7. 

The president was empowered to appoint a 
committee of three to act with a similar com- 
mittee from the faculty concerning certain ath- 
letic rules recently proposed by the faculty. 
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Under the shade of the trees on the newly ac- 


quired property of the university at the corner — 


of Main street and University place, Governor 
Bell laid the corner stone of the new Morrill 
hall, Tuesday afternoon. President Buckham 
presided and speeches were made by Governor 
Bell, Ernest Hitchcock, State Forestry Commis- 
sioner, George Aitkin, president of the State 
board of agriculture, and Mason S. Stone, State 
superintendent of education. President Buck- 
ham was the first speaker. He said: 


PRESIDENT BUCKHAM’S REMARKS. 


This occasion ought to be, and I am sure is, 
one of the happiest among the many happy 
events of our commencement week. If we an- 
alyze our feelings in view of it, I think we can 
find four distinct reasons for felicitation. ‘The 
first, that the university has at last come into 
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possession of this Allen estate, which no doube 
originally belonged to the university, and which 
for many years we have been trying to recover. 
The acquisition of this property by the university 
now places this entire block in the possession of 
two friendly corporations, the university and 
hospital, and ensures to both all the land they are 
likely to need for building purposes. Secondly 
we have in immediate prospect the erection of a 
building for the agricultural department which 
will place it more nearly on a par with otver 
departments in respect to a local habitation and 
to facilities for instruction and investigation. 
Thirdly, the State by the gift of funds for this 
building has distinctly recognized its obligation 
to the university, and has made a beginning in 
the discharge of the pledge it virtually made a 
hundred years ago to maintain the institution 
as the one university for the State. And lastly, 
and, in some respects, most gratefully of ail to 
our feelings as Vermonters, it does honor to the 
memory of the great Vermonter, honored as such 
by similar memorials in many other states, who, 
as founder of the college of agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, has secured the inestimable bene- 
fits of a liberal and practical education for all 
coming generations of youths in every State in 
the Union. I call upon Governor Bell to lay 
the cornerstone of “Morrill Hall.” 

Governor Bell stepped forward and said: Mr. 
President, Ladies and Gentlemen: This is a very 
pleasant duty that I have to perform this after- 
noon. Agriculture was different 50 years ago 
from what it is now. Then a man got his farm- 
ing knowledge by experience but now to be a 
successful farmer a man must have an educa- 
tion. At that time the color of an agricultural 
building was not thought of. 

I am proud of Vermont men and women who 
are making the rest of the world happy. Their 


influence is doing more good than you may im- 


agine and we trust it may be greater in the 
future than ever before. 

Governor Bell then received the trowel and a 
copper box from Miss Bertha Hills, daughter of 
Prof. J. L. Hills, dean of the agricultural de- 
partment of the university. The box which con- 
tained the current catalogue of the University of 
Vermont and State Agricultural College, acts of 
Congress and of State Legislature relating to the 
agricultural colleges and experiment stations, 
Morrill bills of 1862 and 1890, the Hatch act 
of 1887, the Adams act of 1906, copies of the 
eighteenth report Vermont Experiment station, 
current report Vermont State board of agricul- 
ture, current report Vermont Dairymen’s asso- 
ciation, current report Vermont Horticultural 
society, current issues of local papers and copies 
of sundry speeches of Senator Morrill touching 
was placed in the corner 
applied. The governor then 
said: “I declare this corner stone of this agri- 
cultural hall laid for purposes of education and 
agriculture in the State of Vermont.” 

President Buckham next introduced Ernest 
Hitchcock of the State forestry commission who 
delivered the following oration: 


MR. HITCHCOCK’S ADDRESS. 


There is no period in a man’s career more in- 
teresting to others or important to himself than 
when he makes choice of the business or profes- 
sion to which he is to devote his life. It 1s 
pertinent, on an occasion like this, to inquire 
what the occupation of farming has to offer an 
intelligent educated man about to make this 
choice. 

In the first place we must admit, and we ad- 
mit it without reluctance, that to the man who 
regards the mere accumulation of great wealth 
as the sole or even the chief criterion of success 
the occupation of farming will present few at- 
tractions. ‘There are certain limitations, imposed 
either by natural or economic laws, that seem to 
prevent, at least under our normal eastern con- 
ditions, such accumulations of wealth by the 
farmer. This general condition is commonly 
recognized but some of the reasons may be worth 
specifying. In the first place, and probably most 
important, the eastern farmer is by natural con- 
ditions precluded from doing an extensive busi- 
ness as we reckon extensive in the modern busi- 
ness world. As compared with the aggregate 
business done by men engaged in mercantile, 
manufacturing and extractive enterprises the 
business of the farmer is and will indefinitely re- 
main small. As a rule, barring some lucky dis- 
covery, invention or speculation, the great for- 
tunes of our time which have been legitimately 
acquired, have been built up, not only by a high 
percentage of profit but by a comparatively small 
percentage of profit on a large business. Many 
farmers make a percentage of profit which to a 
merchant or manufacturer would seem enormous 
but for reasons we can not take time to specify 
the farmer is unable to extend his operations 
beyond certain moderate limits. In fact, the best 
opinion seems to be that our progress is to be 
in the direction of intensive rather.than exten- 
sive improvement. The young farmer can hardly 
hope to improve on the conditions of his father 
by extending his operation over an entire town 
or county, but rather by rendering more pro- 
ductive the ancestral acres. Indirectly this lim- 
itation operates. very seriously against the farmer 
in another way. Every good business man 
knows best his own business. The man who can 
invest his savings in extending the business of 
which he is already the master has the best 
chance of further success. The farmer who al- 
ready owns a large, well improved and well 
stocked farm has no such opportunity. As a re- 
sult his savings are invested in unknown fields; 
and experience has shown that results are often 
unfortunate. 

The farmer can establish no monopoly. ‘The 
production of agricultural staples is too wide- 
spread, the amount produced by each individual 
bears too small a proportion to the entire out- 
put, to render any attempt to increase prices 
through a combination to reduce production, 
possible. Nor can he enjoy that monopoly in the 
possession of brains, experience or reputation 
which enables one doctor or lawyer to charge a 
thousand dollars for a service which another 
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would be glad to perform, perhaps equally well, 
for twenty-five. One bushel of wheat, or pound 
of pork is very much like another, and while 
pounds of butter do differ very materially 
amongst themselves, yet in our day the enor- 
mous quantity of practically perfect butter ren- 
ders any such difference of price impossible. 

The prices of farm products are materially 
reduced, and of course profits as well, by the 
persistency of competition on the part of those 
producing goods at a loss. When a parcel of 
goods appears in the market it thereby increases 
the visible supply and tends to reduce the price. 
The question of profit to the producer cuts no 
figure at this stage. While no statistics are 
available it admits of no doubt that a large pro- 
portion of the demand for agricultural products 
is supplied by goods which have been produced 
at an actual loss. Now this is not true to so 
large an extent in any other line of business. 
Agricultural products compete in the same mar- 
ket whose cost of production varies 50 per cent. 
and more. In manufacturing and commercial 
pursuits a difference of one or two per cent. is 
ordinarily decisive. If a merchant or manufac- 
turer fails for any length of time to realize a 
profit he goes out of business, either voluntarily 
or with the help of his creditors. He ceases to 
be a competitor as soon as it is settled that he 
is a failure. His goods soon cease to help to 
glut the market. Not so with the farmer. Year 
after year he clings to the old farm. Year by 
year the interest is added to the mortgage. 
Year by year the soil grows poorer, the stock 
scrubbier, the farmer’s living harder. And still 
the output of that farm enters the market to 
help force down the price of agricultural pro- 
ducts. The leniency of a creditor often allows 
such a state of things to go on for years, even 
after the security of his loan has become im- 
paired. It is not that competition is less severe 
in agriculture but that it is less sudden, less de- 
cisive in its effects on unsuccessful competitors, 
thus permitting their continuance in business to 
glut the market in which the more skilful must 
dispose of their product. 

There are other causes which have contributed 
to limit the wealth producing power of the farm- 
er. In the years that have gone the eastern 
farmer has suffered a competition unparalleled 
in history due to the opening of the West, part 
of this necessary and legitimate, much of it 
grossly unjust owing to the reckless manner in 
which our public domain has been squandered. 
Again, I believe it admits of no dispute that 
an unjust share of the burden of taxation has 
been imposed on the farmer by the State and 
still more by the national government. But 
enough of this. Let us look with equal brevity 
at the other side of the picture. 

While the farmer connot hope to become a 
billionaire or even a modest millionaire, his oc- 
cupation does offer a reasonable pecuniary com- 
pensation. There are farmers, too many of them, 
who fail, but failures are not confined to agricul- 
ture. Go into any city, follow through any line 
of business and see the proportion of failures 
to successes. To learn that many farmers suc- 
ceed you have only to go through the valleys and 


amongst the hills of our State. Abandoned 
farms you will find, but they need cause no one 
anxiety. The final word on this subject was 
spoken when some one remarked, “Good farm- 
ers do not abandon good farms.” 

Again, today farming is practically the only 
occupation in which the man of moderate means 
can do an independent business. It may be true 
that the young man of today with his own way 
to make has as good an opportunity for success 
as his father; but it certainly is not in the way 
of building up an independent business, but 
rather and only by making himself useful to 
some existing corporation. ‘The day of modest 
things has passed. ‘The man with a few thou- 
sands invests it in an independent business at 
the imminent risk or having his fortune and his 
business wiped out by the competition of capital- 
ized millions. And the position of the salaried 
servant of a great corporation is not in all re- 
spects an enviable one. However high his sal- 
ary, unless he controls the stock he is still but a 
servant. He holds his position subject to the 
one test of results. If he can’t pay dividends he 
must give way to the man who can. Results, 
not methods, count. The strenuous life may 
be all right, but too often it is followed at the 
pace that kills, dwarfs and kills mentally, moral- 
ly and physically. And so I say that the farmer 
has not only the single occupation in which the 
man of modest means may be independent, but 
also the one in which he runs no risk of meet- 
ing a situation where he may be compelled to 
choose between the sacrifice of all he has spent 
his life to gain and the doing of some act incon- 
sistent with the maintenance of the highest self- 
respect. It is true we have in the last few 
months seen something of a moral awakening. 
It is worth remembering, however, that human 
nature has not changed. Much of the indigna- 
tion has been merely perfunctory, much of it has 
had no deeper source than the natural wrath of 
the human animal at having been robbed. ‘The 
waters have been stirred. We have yet to see 
the actual accomplishment of a moral revolution. 

And lastly, and perhaps best of all I want to 
say that to the intelligent educated man the farm 
offers a field for intellectual activity unequalled 
by any other commercial pursuit. None other so 
broad, none other so close in its possibilities to 
the heart of the great mother of us all. 
forbids details but the story of the new agricul- 
ture would to our fathers read like a fairy tale. 
After all the farmer must be born before he can 
be made. To the man with the inborn love of 
the soil, of animals and of plants, the life is not 
one of drudgery; nowhere outside this realm 
can man approximate more closely to the exer- 
cise of the divine power of creation. If he can- 
not actually create he can guide and direct the 
operations of nature to his own ends and thereby 
experience a satisfaction a mere millionaire can 
never know. 

We are here today to lay the corner stone of 
Morrill hall, which will soon become and long re- 
main the home of the Agricultural College of the 
State of Vermont. Under any circumstances 
such an occasion would be interesting and im- 
pressive. Especially so is this event because it 
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is rendered possible by the act of the State, 
its first important grant to this institution, al- 
most the first recogniton by the State of its 
obligation to this university, already past its one 
hundredth anniversary. No more’ important 
question can be considered by our people than 
the proper relation between the State and its 
highest institutions of learning. We should rec- 
ognize that here and nowhere else is our State 
university. There should be not. only an atti- 
tude of cordial interest and careful supervision 
on the part of the State but also a recognition 
of the obligations to give pecuniary aid, bearing 
proper proportion to the needs of the institution 
and the ability of the State. Is it too much to 
hope that in the golden future to which we are 
all looking, the interests of the youth of our 
State who do not belong to either the pauper 
or criminal classes may receive some share of 
the attention which has been recently lavished 
so extensively, perhaps necessarily, on our jails, 
our prisons and our asylums? 

It should be borne in mind that the grant 
which has made Morrill hall possible is not in 
any sense class legislation. Its purpose and ef- 
fect are not to benefit the farmer but the entire 
population through the improvement of agricul- 
tural methods. These improved methods mean 
simply cheaper production and cheaper produc- 
tion means reduced cost of foods. Inevitably, in 
the absence of monopoly, cheapened production 
aids the consumer rather than the producer. It 
is only as the producer, by alertness, intro- 
duces the improved method in advance of his 
competitors that he reaps an advantage. In the 
end the result of the work of our agricultural 
college and experiment stations is not to increase 
farmers’ profits, but to cheapen the food of the 
masses. 

The relationship of which we have been speak- 


ing is not onesided. The college as well as the 


State has its obligations. I have, however, little 
sympathy with the cry which has so often gone 
up that our colleges give us something “prac- 
tical.” Too often this call has come from. men 
who have no appreciation of what really con- 
stitutes true education. The college should turn 
out educated men and an educated man is a man 
of trained mind. Possession of a large stock of 
knowledge is not vital, but the ability to reason 
clearly, from cause to effect and from effect back 
to cause. The character of the course of study 
is of less importance than the type of mind de- 
veloped. The one American farmer who has 
probably had more influence than any other man 
on the character of soil cultivation was edu- 
cated in an old-fashioned classical college. Tech- 
nical training is proper and we shall have more 
of it rather than less, but it should be possessed 
by educated men. ‘To turn out men with trained 
minds is the business of our colleges. 

We hear much nowadays of the “new Ver- 
mont.” I never liked the phrase, but the thought 
is Of more consequence than words. The ques- 
tion whether the Vermont of the future shall be 
worthy of the Vermont of the past is the vital 
one. In determining that question I believe 
no consideration is of more importance than the 
character of the work done here on this hill. A 
well endowed, well equipped institution, in proper 


relation with the State, with the people of the 
State and with the educational system of the 
State would mean much for our future. Let us 
hope that the act done here today may be an 
important step towards the realization of our 
ideals. 

Following Secretary Hitchcock’s oration Presi- 
dent Buckham called upon George Aitken, presi- 
dent of the State board of agriculture, and 
Mason S. Stone, State superintendent of educa- 
tion. Both gentlemen said that they were very 
elad to be present at the laying of the corner 
stone of an agricultural hall at the University of 
Vermont. 

Among the distinguished guests present were 
James S. Morrill, son of the late Senator Mor- 
rill, in whose honor the new building is named, 
and Miss Swan, a sister of Mrs. Morrill. 


Medical Alumni. 


The annual meeting and banquet of the alumni 
association of the medical department of the 
university was held at the medical building 
Tuesday afternoon at 5:30 o'clock with about 75 
present. Dr. Charles P. Thayer of Boston was 
elected president and resolutions were passed re- 
garding the death of Dr. B. W. Carpenter, who 
was president of the association at the time of 
his death. Dr. Smith of Plainfield, who gradu- 
ated 50 years ago, celebrated his 5oth anniversary 
of his graduation at the banquet and was one of 
the speakers. Other speakers were Dr. A. F. 
A. King, Dr. Jackson of Barre, Drs. Allen, Tink- 
ham, Hawley and Watkins of this city and John 
A. McFayden of Boston for the senior class. 


COMMENCEMENT BOATRIDE. 


A very large number of people attended the 
boatride, which was held on the steamer Ver- 
mont from five till nine o’clock. Those who at- 
tended included the majority of the students in 
the city, alumni and friends, and the occasion 
was an enjoyable one. The boat first went to 
Plattsburgh and returning circled among some 
of the islands. Light refreshments were served. 


CLASS REUNIONS. 


Nine members of the class of 1891 met on the 
steamer Vermont Tuesday night for the cele- 
bration of the 15th anniversary of their gradua- 
tion. Letters were read from seven others and 
several sent words of greeting. Officers for the 
next five years were elected as follows: Presi- 
dent, the Rev. B. B. Bosworth; secretary, Mrs. 
George I. Forbes. 


DELTA PSI RECEPTION. 


The members of the Delta Psi fraternity held 
a well attended reception at their fraternity 
house on South Prospect street Tuesday after- 
noon from three to six o’clock, many graduates 
and friends of the college being present. ‘The 
guests were received by the Hon. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert Roberts, Dr. and Mrs. D. C. Hawley, Mrs. 
EK. H. Powell and Prof. J. E. Goodrich. Re- 
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freshments were served by Miss Julia W. Smith, 
Miss Mabel Brownell, Miss Bunker, Miss Grace 
Hutchinson, Miss Van Patten, Miss Weston and 
Miss Flora Russell. Music was furnished by 
the Romeo orchestra. 


SOCIETY BANQUETS. 


The annual June banquet of Delta Delta Delta 
was held at the home of Mrs. Mary Harrison 
Hubbard, ’00, on Loomis street Saturday even- 
ing. ‘The house was beautifully decorated by the 
hostess for the occasion. Mrs. A. D. Bristol 
acted as toastmistress and toasts were responded 
to by Della Dunsmore and Gertrude Whittemore 
of the graduating class, and Eva Jones, ’95, who 
sails Saturday for Europe. Among the alumnae 
in the city for commencement week are Carrie 
FE. Deavitt, ’98, of Montpelier, and Catherine 
Leonard, ’98, of Oak Park, Ill. 


PHISDEC TAS EME LT A’ 


The annual banquet of Vermont Alpha, Phi 
Delta Theta fraternity, was held at the chapter 
house on College street Tuesday evening. After 
the banquet the annual meeting of the incorpor- 
ate alumni was held. Quite a number of the 
alumni were present. Mr. Nash of the Way- 
side Inn catered. The following alumni were 
Diesehty wha). omclait Cw es Hayden,..B.:. B. 
Bosworth, E. C. Mower, T. C. Cheney, W. J. 
Pollard, F. W. Mould, G. I. Forbes, J. C. Mor- 
gatyac.. DS Howe wil WogAndtews,.R..L., Pat- 
rick, H. H. Greene, A. D. Welch, L. M. Munson, 
Ne Py Brooks, al. eGtay, wise Cunningham, 
G.R.Varnuimn, sy) BO. vReed) Ay es Parsons, ‘C.. W. 
Doten. 


DELTA PSI. REUNION. 


The annual reunion of the Delta Psi Fraternity 
was held Tuesday night at the Delta Psi house. 
G. W. Alger, ’92, acted as toastmaster and the 
following alumni were present: 

Prof. J. E. Goodrich, 753; Rev. Simeon Gil- 
bert, 54; C. A. Kent, 56; the Rev. W. W. Liv- 
invston, ‘SO+s bent lowell 04505...) Ward, 
BE TObe Wt ere Cris ea gle) eOQs yl VV" 
Brownell, ’70; Prof. S. F. Emerson, (Yale) ’72; 
HOW. Hill 276) rae eC el liawiltyvw Joel AS 
Stone, 78; G."B. Catlin, “80; Rev. L. E.. Tupper, 
80; Judge G. M. Powers, ’83; M. S. Stone, ’83; 
C..C. Farnham, 7 805.)..ba all; 80°" cham, 
89; the Rev. F. W. Hazen, ’90; J. H. Macomber, 
"90; “G!W, "Alger o2' 1 .n, Dyer. 203-7 C.” HH. 
Oliver, 94; B. H. Hill, ’95; G. P. Anderson, ’96; 
C. M. Goodrich, ’96; E. L. Ingalls, 96; Dr. S. W. 
Hamilton, ;, 98: Drastise am herkins, “98: W, J. 
Russell, ’98; C. B. Brownell, ’99; R. A. Law- 
rence, ‘90; FW. Hubbard. oo2 [. R. Powell, 
‘005 O.G. WWheelercoa; (as sisce,, O01; Dr. J. 
MM: Wheeler, 7022" EP Gulickwen3- 1). H. Ship- 
man, 03; H. O. Wheeler, Jr., ’04; F. E. Beckley, 
05; E. N. Worthen, ’o5. . 


KAPPA ALPHA THETA. 


The annual banquet of Kappa Alpha Theta 
was held Tuesday night at the fraternity rooms. 
Miss Mabel Brownell of the class of 1toor acted 
as toastmistress. Among the alumnae present 


from out of town were Mrs. Appleton, Mrs. 
Bosworth, Miss Bosworth, Miss Collier, Mrs. 
Ray, Miss Tracy, Miss Barker and Miss Stan- 
hope. 


LAMBDA IOTA SOCIETY. 


The 7oth annual reunion of Lambda Iota soci- 
ety was held Tuesday night at its rooms in the 
Hayward building, on Main street. At that time 
Daniel L. Cady, ’86, of New York city, who acted 
as alumni poet at the alumni breakfast Tuesday 
morning, was received into honorary member- 
ship, Edward H. Deavitt, Esq. of Montpelier 
was the orator before the society, and Dr. Han- 
nibal W. Wood, ’61, of St. John, P. Q., served 
as poet. Later a banquet was served at the Hotel 
Burlington. 

Among the alumni present were E. C. Bass, 
50; J. H. Converse, ’61; W. B. Lund, 61; Elihu 
B. Taft, ’71; Horatio Loomis, ’76; A. H. Hill, 
$2; F. H:.Crandall, ’86;) CP) Dnayemm aqme 
A. Brodie, ’86; C. J. Wright, ’86; J. H. Middle- 
brook, ’87; J. F. Goodall, 85; H. M. McIntosh, 
90; B. W. Abey, ’91; E. H. Deavitt, ’o03, W. H. 
Englesby, ’94; W. O. Lane, ’94; E. H. West, ’96; 
C. A. Beach, ’98;.J..B. Porter, ons Wis Pease, 
02; C. H. Senter, ’02; A. M. Taylor, ’o9; S. FE. 
Maynard, ’ot. 


KAPPA SIGMA. 


The Alpha Lambda Chapter of Kappa Sigma 
held its annual banquet Tuesday night at Dorn’s 
cafe. Among the alumni and out of town mem- 
bers present were: A. H. Grout, ’o1, toastmaster ; 
Prof. J. L. Hills, Gamma Delta, ’81; Prof. H. lL. 
White, Psi, 98; Prof. W. S. Stewart, ’94; Theo- 
dore E. Hopkins, ’95; C. H. Waddell, ’03; Harry 
Reynolds, ’o1; Lucius H. Jones, ’04; R. F. Pat- 
terson, ’04; George M. Leach, ’04; J. H. Miller, 
M. D., ’06; L. P. Sprague, M. D., ’06; Irwin 
Spear, 04; G. H. Felton, ’o7. 


SIGMA PHI. 


The 61st annual reunion of the Alpha of Ver- 
mont of Sigma Phi was held at the Sigma Phi 
Place Tuesday evening with an attendance of 
about 50, including a number of the older mem- 
bers of the chapter and representatives from 
the Alpha and the Beta of New York. At the 
banquet which followed the meeting Elias Ly- 
man, ’70, presided. There was an oration by 
the Rev. Lewis Francis, ’56, and a poem by W. 
H. Bliss, ’71, was read by the Rev. Benjamin 
Swift, °86. Remarks were made by a number 
of other members of the society. 


Commencement. 


The 1o2nd annual commencement exercises of 
the University of Vermont and State agricultural 
college were held in The Strong Theatre Wed- 
nesday in the presence of an assemblage of peo- 
ple which filled the vast auditorium from pit to 
gallery. The baccalaureate degree was conferred 
upon 55 candidates who had completed the 
course in the academical department, while the 
47 who had completed the work in the college 


. 
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of medicine received the doctorate in medicine. 
Honorary degrees were bestowed upon five and 
others received degrees for advanced work. 


THE PROCESSION. | 


The exercises at The Strong commenced 
shortly after eleven o'clock, when the proces- 
sion of trustees, faculties, alumni and under- 
graduates which moved from the old college 
building reached the theatre. The procession 
was headed by the Sherman Military band and 
was marshalled by Charles FE. Allen. The line 
of march was across the college green, and 
down Main street to The Strong. The graduates 
of both departments, President Buckham and 
the medical faculty wore academical costume. 


Pee tte LHEA TRE. 


Entering the theatre, members of the medical 
and academical faculties, board of trustees, 
guests of honor, the governor of the State and 
the president of the University of Vermont oc- 
cupied places on the stage. The two graduat- 
ing classes and alumni occupied seats in the 
orchestra circle. Announcement that the ex- 
ercises of the 102d annual commencement would 
begin was made by Marshal Allen, and they were 
carried out in the following order: 


Music—Waterman’s Orchestra. 
March—“Philadelphus,” 
Prayer—the Rev. Lewis Francis, D. D., ’56, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Seweet Recollections,’ .............. Hoffman 
“Does the Failure of Municipal Government 
Mean the Failure of Democracy? 
Sydney Moore Bunker 
“The Philosophy of Progress,” 
Irving Cassius Cobb 
“Pliny and Matteucci,’..Howard Austin Edson 
“The Significance of the Student Volunteer 
Movement,” .... Hannah Elizabeth Holmes 
“The Failure of Islam,” 
Arthur Anderson Mandigo 
Sue Polish Dance, ........... Schamenka 
“A Shock to Pessimism,” ..--Ralph Foster Perry 
“American Idealism,” ..Hugh Hammond Watson 
“Literary Dens,” ....Ruby Gertrude Whittemore 
“The March of the Great White Army,” ; 
George Holland Kirkpatrick 
Music—Waltz, “Love Thoughts,”....Waldteufel 
DEGREES CONFERRED. 
Music—March, “Excursion Party,” 
Benediction—the Rev. Dr. Francis. 


CONFERRING OF DEGREES. 


The degrees were conferred by President 
Buckham, the candidates being presented by the 
deans of the respective departments. The can- 
didates were as follows: 

Bachelor of Arts—Ruth Person Bond of Bur- 
lington, Everett Hosmer Bridgeman of Burling- 
ton, Sidney Moore Bunker of Burlington, Royce 
Hurlburt Farrand of Bakersfield, Milo Albert 
Gibson of East Barnet, Charles Erwin Hall of 
Brandon, Arthur Anderson Mandigo (cum 
laude) of Richford, Mary Agnes Murphy of 
West Rutland, Arthur Leslie Owen of Burling- 


eeceeve er ®* eevee 


Ree LOW e 


ton, Ralph Foster Perry of Fairfax, Hugh Ham- 
mond Watson (cum laude) of Montpelier. 
Bachelors of Philosophy—Della May Duns- 
moor of West Windsor, Mary Elizabeth Durfee 
of Burlington, Hannah Elizabeth Holmes (cum 
laude) of Burlington, Gertrude Marie Johnson 
of Lyndon Center, Maud Mary Mulqueen of 
Burlington, Harold Morton Robinson of New- 
buryport, Mass., Elmer Beecher Russell of Bur- 


‘lington, Margaret Mary Shea of Burlington, Ray 


Brown Skinner of Barton Landing, Roy Daniel 
Skinner of Barton Landing, Lee Wesley Thom- 
as of Burlington, Cornelius Price Valleau of 
Burlington, Ruby Gertrude Whittemore of Hud- 
son, Mass. 

Bachelors of Science in Civil Engineering— 
William Henry Burrage of Leominster, Mass., 
Paul de Nyse Burrowes of Keyport, N. J., Le- 
land Gardner Carlton of Brattleboro, Ralph 
George Gibson, A. B., of Hanover, N. H., Rob- 
ert Lee Whipple of Adams, Mass. 

Bachelors of Science in Mechanical Engineer- 
ing—George Fred Gast of Ashland, Wis., Neal 
Dow Hulett of Granville, N. Y. 

Bachelors of Science ‘in Electrical Engineer- 
ing—Merrill Cleveland Lane of South Strafford, 
Ernest Hiram Merrihew of South Burlington. 

Bachelors of Science in Chemistry—Howard 
Austin Edson (cum laude) of Randolph, Julian 
Elias Grow of East Randolph, Charles Henry 
Gutchell of Montpelier, Harry Morton Hill of 
Hyde Park, James Charles O’Neill of Burlington, 
Walter Chapin Simpson of Greensboro. 

Certificate of Proficiency in Chemistry—Fred 
Bixby Church of Underhill. 

Bachelors of Science in Agriculture—Earle 
Norton Gerrish of Montpelier, Nathan James 
Giddings of Castleton, Gardner Leland Green 
(cum laude) of Barton, Haines Holden Johnson 
of Newbury, Edward Farnham Kibby of North 
Randolph, Ernest Lorenzo Kibby of North Ran- 
dolph, Carl Stone Pomeroy, Ph. B., of Enos- 
burgh Falls, Frank Graham Swett of St. Johns- 
bury, John Jay Tracy of Shelburne. 

Bachelors of Science in Economics—Roberta 
Catherine Campbell of Burlington, Irving Cas- 
sius Cobb (cum laude) of Westford, Henry 
Green Fuller of Burlington, Thomas Michael 
Hickey of Fair Haven, Marcus Ripley Peck of 
Burlington, Grace Turner Strong of Taftsville, 
Harry Eugene Wood of Chester. 

Master of Arts—W. Henry Hoyt, A. B., of 
Burlington. 

Masters of Science—Bingham Hiram _ Stone, 
M. D., of Burlington, John Martin Wheeler, M. 
D., of Burlington. 

Electrical Engineer—George Eugene Lamb, B. 
S., of Washington, D. C. 


THE HONORARY DEGREES. 


The president conferred the following hon- 
orary degrees in the following terms: 

On William Winthrop Blodgett, class of ’47, 
of Pawtucket, R. I—Upright judge; student of 
classical literature in a genial old age—the de- 
gree of Doctor of Laws. 

On Benjamin Franklin Fifield of Montpelier— 
Learned in jurisprudence; eminent in legal coun- 
sel—the degree of Doctor of Laws. 


——— 
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_ On Cyrus Guernsey Pringle—Learned botan- 
ist; botanical collector of worldwide fame—the 
degree of Doctor of Science. 

On the Rev. John Henry Hopkins of Chicago 
—Son and grandson in an honored university 
family; preacher and pastor in a great city—the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity. 

On Frederick Tupper, erudite scholar in Eng- 
lish literature; admired and beloved teacher of 
English in this university—the degree of Doctor 
of Literature. 


MEDICAL DEGREES. 


The candidates for the doctorate in medicine 
were then presented by Dean H. C. Tinkham 
of the College of Medicine. ‘They were as fol- 
lows: 

Nathan Elmore Avery of Burlngton, Harry 
Wilfrid Barber of Bombay, N. Y., Tonio John 
Bertagna of Proctor, Charles Evans Buchanan 
OL Wiest) Lebanon. jon. Dawson Carty 
of Rochester, N. H.,. Sherwin Aldrich Cootey 
of Rutland, Harry Leolyn Craft of Somerville, 
Mass., John Joseph Derven of West Rutland, 
Patrick Sebastian Duffy of Burlington, Robert 
Cushman Flagg of Newport, Ira Norman Gates 
of Blamford, N. S., Leon Benjamin Gordon of 
New Hampton, N. H., Hiram Herridon of Cor- 
inth, N. Y,. Lyndhurst Prime Holcomb of Bur- 
lington, Warren Joel Howard of Bromley, N. Y., 
Fayette Elmore Hubbard of Burlington, Edward 
Dana Hubbard of Rutland, Roy Chase Jackson 
of Wiscasset, Me., William McKee Johnstone of 
Meriden, Conn., Howard Horace Johnson of 
Abercorn, P. Q., James Ambrose Jones of Bur- 
lington, George Holland Kirkpatrick of Stone- 
ham, Mass., John Alexander MacFayden of Bos- 
ton, Mass., Nshan Manooshian of Fitchburg, 
Mass., John Henry Miller of Newbury, Donald 
Miner of Jersey City, N. J., Sidney Mitchell, Jr., 
of Saranac, N. Y., James Frank Morris of 
New York, N. Y., Elwood Arthur Nichols 
of Nassau, N. Y., Francis William Nor- 
ris of Swanton, John Irving Pinckney of 
Massina, N. Y., James Francis Quest of Troy, 
N. Y., Silas Arthur Reed of Moriah Centre, N. 
Y., John Henry Reichling of Schuylerville, N. 
Y., Leonard Blake Rowe of Troy, N. Y., George 
Clark Rublee of Morrisville, George Albert 
Russell of Monkton, Daniel Augustus Shea of 
Nashua, N. H., John David Smith of Jay, N. Y., 
Charles Augustus Smith of Central Bridge, 
N. Y., Leonard Pearson Sprague of East Ran- 
dolph, Harry Warren Stetson of North Thetford, 
Carroll Wilder Still of Hardwick, Charles Ed- 
win Stone of South Berwick, Me., Arthur Win- 
ford White of Portland, Me., Chester McLoon 
Wiggin of Rockland, Me., Harry George Will- 
iams of Manchester, N. H. 


SENIOR HONOR LIST. 


The academical senior honor list for general 
high standing consists of Howard Austin Edson, 
Hannah Elizabeth Holmes, Arthur Anderson 
Mandigo, Irving Cassius Cobb, Hugh Hammond 
Watson and Gardner Leland Green. Honorable 
mention for thesis of conspicuous merit was 
awarded to Howard Austin Edson, 


- Robert M. Catlin, ’73, for a few words. 


MEDICAL FACULTY PRIZES. 


Honor men—Harry Wilfrid Barber, John 
Joseph Derven, Ira Norman Gates, George Hol- 
land Kirkpatrick, Leonard Pearson Sprague. 

First prize, $50—Ira Norman Gates. 

Second prize, $25—Harry Wilfrid Barber. 


Zorporation Dinner. 


Immediately after the conferring of degrees at 
The Strong, the trustees, faculty, alumni and 
graduates assembled at the Van Ness House for 
the annual corporation dinner. 

Two hundred and fifty guests of the university 
were seated at the tables, when President Buck- 
ham called upon the Rev. A. A. Smith of the 
class of. 1856 to say grace. Seated at the head 
table were President Buckham, Gov. Bell, Mayor 
Burke, the Hon. J. H. Converse, the Hon. C. A. 
Catlin, the Hon. Cassius Peck, the Hon, Gos) 
Fassett, Dr. A. F. King? R. M. Catlin) Dram 
O. J. Kelly, ‘the Rev. E.G, Bass,)* Protein 
Jones, the Rev. J. H. George, the Hon. H. W. 
Hill and the Rev. A. A. Smith, the Rev. W. W. 
Livingston, the Rev. E. E. Herrick, the Rey. 
Lewis Francis and the Hon. C. A. Kent, the last 
five of the class of 1856. 

In opening the post-prandial exercises Presi- 
dent Buckham said he wished to express a belief 


in more prosperous years for the university of 


Vermont and to emphasize three statements: 
First, that the great wave of prosperity that the 
country is enjoying will pour greater amounts of 
money into college treasuries; second, that in 
the future the up country college is becoming bet- 
ter and better fitted to compete with the larger 
city colleges in advantages offered for study; 
and, third, that the classical departments, which 
have become overshadowed by the industrial 
branches, will in the future receive a much larger 
amount of patronage. 

After finishing his opening remarks President 
Buckham said that he was glad that they had 
present a graduate who had come from so far 
away as the south of Africa and called upon 


‘ 
. 


Mr. Catlin said in part: i 

“T cannot tell you how happy I am to be here — 
once more. It is a good many years since I at | 
tended commencement here. When I went away, 
I went not fully appreciative of my own land. I 
took the newspapers too seriously. I thought 
well of us to be sure, but thought as the English- 
man does, that we were a little worse than we 
are. I have since changed my view and do not 
believe so much the newspaper view of American — 
life. We had an American association and held 
an annual dinner. There were 70 members im 
the association and they become firm believers m 
American craft and industry.” 7 

President Buckham introduced the next 
speaker by saying that in the general catalogue 
he found that Vermont had several “college fam-= 
ilies,’ and that among them was the Gilbert 
family, all the seven sons being graduates 0 
this institution. 
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The Rev. Simeon Gilbert, ’54, represented this 
family and after speaking in a reminiscent vein 
said that he was feeling more and more the 
natural powers of the universe and that one of 
these great powers is the power of education. 
The most important asset to the State of Ver- 
mont is this university. It is a great educational 
dynamo, generating more and more power each 
year. We should exult with unspeakable as- 
surance in the forces so gloriously represented 
by the university. 

“The nearest we come.” said President Buck- 
ham, “to a title of nobility in America, is the 
conferring of degrees. In England the man who 
made a canal became the Fjarl of Bridgewater. 
We are building canals today, the Panama, the 
new Erie, and the new waterway from Cham- 
plain to the Hudson. The man who has had 
the most to do about these latter two canals is 
Senator Hill of Buffalo and I call upon Baron 
Hill of the waterways.” 

Senator Hill responded, saying in part: “It is 
said that out of the gates of the city of Thebes 
went thousands of horsemen who wrought de- 
struction on the surrounding country. Today the 
colleges of our land are sending out thousands 
of students, not to destroy, but to build up. 
Among the great problems of today are those of 
transportation, industries and commerce. We 
have heard much lately about the regulation of 
railway freight rates. The greatest regulator of 


railroad freight rates is the transportation of- 


freight by canal, for there is no corporation but 
what must respect this regulator. 

“It is not strange that in Vermont, which has 
no sea port, the matter of transportation by 
water should be ignored. It is very fortunate 
for Vermont, however, and for Burlington in 
particular, that public sentiment in New York 
has resulted in a canal between Whitehall and 
the Hudson. I know of no one act that will 
benefit this city more than this canal which fur- 
nishes cheap transportation from Vermont to 
tide water. Fundamentally established by na- 
ture, water transportation is the cheapest at 
present. Perhaps airship transportation of the 
future may be cheaper. ‘The rate will be less 
than one mill per ton per mile—the same as from 
New York to Liverpool. You have a rate from 
this city to New York that cannot be approached 
by railroad rates. This should make Burling- 
ton better fitted for commerce and manufacture 
than any inland city. This is an age where we 
are having a revival of the subject of water 
transportation not only in this country but 
throughout Europe. France, Switzerland, Ger- 
many and Russia are spending immense sums 
annually in the construction of canals. Berlin, 
an inland city, has one-third the tonnage of the 
city of New York, which is the commercial me- 
tropolis of this hemisphere. — The young men of 
today should not ignore this great problem of 
- water transportation and I think I can safely say 
that any of the graduates of this college can 
find employment along this line today. 

Following Senator Hill, the president called 
upon Bert H. Hill, ’95, who takes charge of the 
American School at Athens next year. Mr. 
Hill thanked President Buckham for his good 
wishes and said that in the coming five years the 
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None but strictly first-class workmen employed, 
Private parlor for ladies and children. 


Vermont 


Shop, 
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school at Athens would try to send out teachers 
of Greek who would help to bring about the in- 
crease 1n patronage to the classical courses that 
President Buckham had prophesied. 

Prof. Joseph L. Hills was the next speaker. 
Professor Hills has had an opportunity for 
greater advancement in another college but has 
decided to stand by Vermont. Prof. Hills said 
that he was born in New England, bred in New 
England and intended to remain in New Eng- 
land. He did not care to exchange Camel’s 
Hump, Mount Mansfield and Lake Champlain 
for any other locality in which to live. 

Dr. H. C. Tinkham, dean of the medical de- 
partment, was asked to say a few words in be- 
half of that department. He said that he had 
always been glad to say a word in behalf of the 
medical department, but that he was even more 
glad since the title was now the University of 
Vermont College of Medicine. We belong to the 
university and anything that is of interest to 
her interests us. People throughout the State 
are beginning to appreciate the University of 
Vermont and the work it is doing for them. 
The medical department, he said, had not pro- 
duced any men who had mined under London 
or dug diamonds in Africa but it had produced 
men who stand well in their profession. The 
University of Vermont ranks in the second list 
of colleges mentioned in the last annual report 
of Association of American Medical Colleges. 
Now that we have a home—for we never had 
one before—we hope to do even better work and 
stand among the first-class colleges of the 
country. 

The last speaker was Prof. Frederick Tupper, 
Jr., who received the honorary title of doctor of 
letters at the commencement exercises. Dr. 
Tupper spoke briefly on the change in meaning 
of a college title from what it used to signify. 

President Buckham dismissed the gathering 
after expressing the hope that they might all 
meet again at the next commencement. 
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Editorials. 


TO every loyal undergraduate of old 


Vermont the Cynic bids welcome for the 
The quality which 


coming college year. 
we must all cultivate this year is enthu- 
siasm. Already several departments of 
college life have made an enthusiastic 
start. Manager Waterman has done his 
duty well in getting the football season 
started. Coach Drake and Captain Fer- 


rin met the Manager at the start and have 
worked their hardest to make a good team 
out of the material at hand. Manager 
Murphy has begun earlier than any base- 
ball manager of recent years to get out a 
good baseball team for the season of 
1907. The idea of fall baseball practice 
is exceedingly good and the Cynic com- 
mends the manager on his enthusiastic 
start. This commendation also covers 
the work done by the baseball manager in 
raising money by means of “College 
Hops.’ The Boulder Society have al- 
ready met and laid plans to put more en- 
thusiasm into college life. President 
Northrup of the “Christian Association” 
has already demonstrated his’ business 
ability by wiping out the debt of the asso- 
ciation during the summer and getting 
an early start for the fall work. The lit- 
tle cards telling of the “Three Events” 
were instrumental in arousing interest in 
college events at the start. 

The Cynic likes the way the under- 
classmen have boomed college events. 
The Sophomores posted the rules for 
Freshmen early enough to do some good. 
Tuer Cynic especially indorses the rule 
requiring Freshmen to wear uniform 
caps, for thus the Freshmen come quicker 
to know each other. In fact, all the good 
that really comes from the Freshman- 


Sophomore controversies is as esprit. de 
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corps not only for the underclassmen in 
their classes but for all students in their 
Alma Mater. 
controversies of various sorts are carried 


So long as the underclass 


on judiciously they seem to THE CyNic 
However, 
the word “judiciously” should do away 


to do more good than harm. 


with indiscriminate hazing and free-for- 
all fights. All of the good and none of 
the harm will result from organized 


One 
thing that should stop at once is the haz- 


scraps where fair play is demanded. 


ing of Sophomores by Freshmen, 

Tue Cynic feels that there is every in- 
dication of a most prosperous year. but 
once again—keep up your enthusiasm. 


AT the opening of the year THE Cynic 
wants to say a word about the support 
which it receives from the students. In 
the first place, every student m the Uni- 
versity should be a subscriber to Tux 
Cynic. Whether Tur Cynic be good 
or bad it is undertaken in the name of 
the University and tries to do all it can 
to benefit the University, and so it de- 
serves and furthermore needs the sub- 
scription of every student. Any student 
who has any article or news note that 
would be of interest to Cynic readers 
should feel it his duty to hand such con- 
tributions to the editors. A student who 


cares for literary work will find that he 


gets much benefit from contributing to 
THE Cynic. 


Freshmen. 

THE, Cynic will be sent to each of you 
without your request, for it is taken for 
granted that you will all subscribe. Jf 
for any reason you cannot subscribe, 


notify the Manager within two weeks or 
you will be considered a subscriber. ‘To 
notify the manager in above case write 
on a slip of paper “I do not want to sub- 
scribe to Cynic,” sign your name and 
address, and drop the slip in Tum Cynic 
manager's box in South College Hall, 
near South bulletin boards. | 


THE, football season is upon us and 
let us all do our best to make it a suc- 
The manager and captain have 
done their best and deserve commenda- 
Coach “Dud” Drake has 
a warm place in all our hearts for his 


cess. 
tion from all. 


hard work last fall and he is working 
just as hard this fall. | 

The line-up and the new rules will be 
discussed elsewhere. ‘These new rules 
should be of great help to the smaller 
colleges in meeting the big colleges, for 
speed and team work are easier to attain 
than mass playing. It is to our ad- 
vantage that Doctor Cloudman is so in- 
timately associated with the New Rules 
Committee, for we can thus get a per- 
fect understanding of the rules at the 
start. 

The Boulder Society couldn’t have 
dane better than elect “Bill’ Nye for 
cheer leader and under his efficient leader- 
ship let’s all put our shoulders together 
and cheer our team to victory. 


Che Faculty. 


THE CYNIC BIDS WELCOME TO THE NEW 
MEMBERS OF THE FACUL/TY. 


Dr. A. C. A. Hall, Bishop of Vermont, 
will conduct a class in the New ‘Testa- 
ment Friday mornings at 11:30 during 
the coming winter. The course will con- — 
sist of thirty lectures and will count as on¢ 


. heart. 
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hour toward a degree. Bishop Hall is a 
eraduate of Oxford University and a 
widely known churchman. He is espec- 
ially well fitted to teach such a class. 


Rev. Evan Thomas, who has been en- 
gaged to take the classes in Mathematics, 
last year taught by Prof. Coit, is a man 


of high attainments in that department. 


A native of Wales, he graduated from 
Dennison’s University, Ohio, in .1876, 
and Yale Divinity School in 1880. Since 
1899 he has been pastor of the Congre- 
gational church in Essex Junction and 
a few years ago was for several months 
an instructor in mathematics at the Uni- 


versity. we 


Sarl B. Brownell, A..B. ’99, B. S. ’o04, 
who since graduation has been engineer- 
ing the development of the Brownell wa- 
ter-power at Essex Junction, will take 
the place of Mr. Halladay as instructor 
in mechanical drawing. 


S@enieceti Pierce, B.S °04, recipient 
of the Phelps Prize in Civil Engineering, 
who has been instructor in the University 
of Illinois, will succeed Prof. Brett as 
teacher of engineering mathematics. 


) Fred B. Wright, B. S. ’o05, who since 
graduation has been employed with the 
General Electric Co. of Schenectady, N. 
Y., succeeds Mr. Clement as assistant in 
the laboratory of electrical engineering. 


ST ts Syren ee 
Hi Fable. 


THE FRESHMAN WHO ASPIRED. 


There was once a freshman long, and 
lank and green; a typical freshman, in 
fact, as unsophisticated and imbecile as 
every freshman should be. But the 
dangerous element in this freshman’s 
make-up was a single hidden aspiration 
Which he cherished deep down in his 
Now you will remember that 
Shakespeare,—or was it Lyman Abbott? 
said: ‘Tell me a man’s aspirations and 
I will outline for you his future career.” 
This may seem like an extreme statement 
and yet it contains a good part of un- 


adulterated truth, at least ten carats out 
of the twenty-four and therefore must 
not be despised. In fact there was once 
a professor,—but that is another story 
and must wait. 

This particular freshman did not really 
wish to be bad but he had somehow come 
to feel that in order to show off his aca- 
demic culture to the best advantage he 
must invest in a checked suit and a flat- 
brimmed derby and that he should at least 
know the difference in taste between a 
“Wilson, that’s All,’ and a Martini. 

Now it happened that this freshman 
had for a room-mate a wise and canny 
Senior, who though he measured but five 
feet two, in his stocking feet was so ex- 
perienced and withal so well schooled in 
the psychology of the dormitory and the 
athletic field that the infantile mind of 
any freshman was to him an open book. 
He saw his room-mate struggling to in- 
hale a cigarette and twenty times a day 
he heard him eloquently expatiating upon 
the glory of Paddy Flynn, pitcher for the 
Boston Americans and the famous Lynch 
of the Chicago Nationals and no sophis- 
ticated Senior could fail to see beyond 
such signs. 

Most Seniors would have guyed the 
freshman until in very desperation he be- 
came what he had striven to seem, or, 
worse yet, would have attempted to 
preach to him thus convincing him of his 
apparent depravity. But, as I have said, 
this Senior was wise. 

That very evening he invited the fresh- 
man to descend upon the town with him 
in quest of a high old time. At the first 
store he purchased a large bag of choco- 
lates which he urged upon the unwary 
freshman until only the bag remained. 
“Now for something to drink,’ he ex- 
claimed and the freshman acquiesced feel- 
ing delightfully wicked. What should it 
be, a Manhattan or Martini? But the 
Senior cherished a dislike of mixed 
drinks, he said, and surely there was 
more jolly good-fellowship in a generous 
stein of Pilsener than in all the fancy con- 
coctions ever invented. 
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If you chance to be a chemist, Gentle 
Reader, you will surely know what is the 
nature of the reaction which takes place 
when A is added to B, if B represents a 
pound of chocolates and A a pint of sour 
beer. It will not create quite as violent 
a disturbance as the eruption of Vesuvius, 
nor will it resemble closely the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake, but if the reaction takes 
place within one human stomach it will 
seem to the unhappy owner as if the 
malignant force of both condensed and 
combined were exerting itself upon the 
interior portions of his anatomy. Now 
the Senior knew all this far better than 
you or I, and so he watched his victim 
with an odd smile and awaited conse- 
quences. 

In less than an hour the freshman 
stretched face downward on his couch 
was avowing between groans that if he 
should survive this attack of ap- 
pendicitis he would never again’ indulge 
in intoxicating liquors. For, he con- 
cluded, I certainly have been living a very 
dissipated life and it is beginning to tell 
upon me. But his room-mate made no 
answer for he was strenuously engaged 
in swallowing the greater part of his 
handkerchief in a vain endeavor to con- 
ceal his emotions. ‘Thus was one fresh- 
man cured of his aspirations. For as 
Shakespeare says: “A stitch in time saves 
nine.” 

Next month I will tell you about the 
sophomore who bit off more than he could 
chew, or the hazer, hazed. 


Locals. 

Guptil, ex-’07, has returned to college. 

FH. Peasé,’07, has recovered from 
his recent operation. 

Work is progressing well on Morrill 
Hall. It is expected that it will be 
opened at the beginning of the second 
semester, 


A college bookstore has been opened in 
the Mill. It is under student manage- 
ment and well deserves the patronage of 
the student body. 


Lafayette is again decorated with a 


new set of toe marks. He meets the 
strenuous experiences of each succeeding 
year with the same calm smile. 


H. E. Cunningham, ’04, instructor in 
Scientific French and German, and Miss 
Ethel Lord, of this city, were united in 
marriage at the First Church on Aug- 
ust 18th. 


The old ‘Hash House” has _ been 
renovated and a college boarding depart- 
ment is now in operation. It is a much 
needed institution and should have a fa- 
vorable effect upon college spirit. 


Dr. H. H. Cloudman was appointed 
official for the East by the Central Foot- 
ball Rules Committee. He attended a 


a“ 
cae. 


demonstration of the new rules given by 


the committee on September 28th in- 
Madison Square Garden. 


The first scheduled game of the foot- 
ball season, which was to have been play- 
ed with Goddard Seminary on account of 
light material available for the team. The 
Vermont team was obliged to leave for 
Dartmouth on October 3rd without the 
advantage of preliminary practice. The 
Freshman class, however, is very strong 
in football material and the prospects are 
good for the season. 4 | 


Fall baseball practice, something new 
here, was instituted October Ist at Uni- | 
versity Field, when Coach Hayes met 14 
candidates for the first time. It is hoped 
that the fall practice will bring out the 
new players so much earlier in the yeat 
that the picking of the team for the ea 
spring games will be much easier than 
the past. ‘The candidates are expected to 
appear at the field every afternoon at 
three o’clock, in suits if possible. | 


The initial meeting of the year of the 
Boulder Society was held in the $ 
Phi house Monday evening, Octobe 
Shanley, ’07, was elected president, Ho 
combe, ’07, was made secretary-treasuret 
and Nye, ’07, was elected cheer leader. 
The following committee was appointec 


— SS 


— 
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to organize a football smoker, to be held 
either October 9, on the eve of the Nor- 
wich game, or October 12, the night be- 
fore the St. Lawrence University game: 
Murphy, Nye and Shanley. Other mat- 
ters relative to college questions were dis- 
cussed. 


According to the usual custom, the fol- 
lowing rules have been published by the 
sophomore class and have the approval of 
upper-classmen : 


1. Freshmen must not smoke on the 
campus. 

2. Freshmen must not walk on the 
grass of the College Green. 


3. Freshmen must not wear prepara- 


_ tory school numerals, letters or pins. 


4. Freshmen must remain seated af- 
ter Chapel until Upper-classmen and 
Sophomores have left the room. 


5. Freshmen must not walk on the 
north side of College Street, unless ac- 
companied by an Upper-classman, 


6. Freshmen must wear the regula- 
tion skull-cap, with green button, at all 
times, except on Sunday. 


At a recent meeting of the faculty it 
was decided that military science and tac- 
tics for the juniors would be done away 
with in the future, and that the soph- 


| omores and freshmen would drill three 


times a week hereafter, instead of two. 
The drill periods for the two lower classes 
will be Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday 
Memett:30 to 12:30. The attendance 


| Of each student at drill will be strictly 


kept and unexcused cuts will be made up 


| Wednesday and Friday afternoons from 


four till five o’clock. It is hoped that 
further action regarding regular attend- 
ance at drill will be uncalled for and that 
the students will take such pride in the 


| military work as to render report to the 


attendance committee with a possible ex- 
amination or an X in the department un- 


| necessary. 


Or 


OF 


Zlass of 1910. 


P. Willis Adams, L. 8., 97 Brookes Ave., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Maurice P. Ames, EF. E., 204 College St., 
Burlington, Vt. 

Rove abatnes, C, b...toT |oomis St 

Arthur A. Beard, Cl., 46 North Converse 
Hall. 

Henry W. Beecher, Ag., 449 Main St. 

Harry C. Bloomer, C. E., 209 Colches- 
ter Ave. 

Robert E. Bowman, Cl., Essex Junc- 
tion, Vt. 

Lee Boyd, E. E., 164 North Union. 

Rockwood Brown, L. $., 177 Pearl St. 

Rolla W. Brown, Sp., 139 North Willard. 

J. Lester Brownell, Cl., Essex Junction. 

Bert L. Breed, Ch., 10 North Converse 
Hall. 

Andrew J. Brown, C. E.., 179 Loomis. 

Roy H. Buck, M. E.., North Avenue. 

Beawetnor Bullard) C, E. 3472) South 
Union. 

Weorard i. Burrage, 'C. Es Sigma Phi 
Place. 

Marcus J. Barrington, Jr., C. E., 35 Mid- 
dle Converse Hall. 

George Cassidy, Ag., 2 Colchester Ave. 

Penbenmy Db. Cumines,” 1. Si, 26 South 
Converse Hall. 

Charles: Frank (Davis, Jr., Ch., 6 North 
Converse Hall. 

Patou to Darley, C. & E., 2 Colchester 
Ave. 

Will Barton Derby, Ch., 43 North Wil- 
lard St. 

W. Des Rivieres, C. E. 

Arthur W. Dow, L. 8., 8 South Willard 
ot. 

Charles W. Dolby, C. E., 4 Middle Con- 


verse Hall. 

Asa R. Drown, C. & E., 25 Middle Con- 
verse Hall. 

Frederick D. Farley, C. E., 1 South Con- 
verse Hall. 


Clarence W. Fitch, Ag., 499 Main St. 

Eliot H. Frink, Ag., 2 Colchester Ave. 

Edson D. Fuller, C. & E.., 21 Loomis St. 

EK. Frank Gebhardt, Jr., EF. E., 186 South 
Willard. 
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Charles M. Gifford, 
Farm. 

John W. Goss, M. E., Sigma Phi Place. 

Lewis W. Graves, C. E., 58 North Union 
St. | 

Leo 8. Grout, C. E., 2 Colchester Ave. 

Duane D. Hammond, C. EF. 

Ira B. Hastings, C. E., 12 Green St. 


Ag., Experiment 


Walter W. Hayes, C. E., 35 Middle Con- | 


verse Hall. 

Elmer R. Higgins, M. E., 36 South Con- 
verse Hall. 

Frank S$. Hoag, Ag., Experiment Farm. 

Ransom H. Holcomb, E. E., 185 Col- 
lege St. 

John R. Holmes, M. E. 

Frank L. Howe, C. E., 45 Middle Con- 
verse Hall. 

George Henry Howe, Ag., 
Ave. 

Frank B. Hunt, L. &., 
verse Hall. 

Merrill L. Irish, C. E., rr1 Loomis St. 

Percy C. Judd, E. E., 222 Loomis St. 

Aubrs D. Keith, C. E. 


49 Mansfeld 


26 South Con- 


David S. Kellogg, Jr., Cl., Sigma Phi 
Piace. 

Walter P. Kingsley, C. & E., 71 Brookes 
Ave. 

Albert Kieslich, C. E., 208 North Ave. 

Harvey V. Kindt, C. E., Sigma Phi 
Place. 

Austin G. Lavelle, C. E., 64 North Union 
St. 

William J. Lamplough, C. E., 43 Cherry 
ot. 

Warren B. Leland, E. E., 43 North Wil- 
lard. 

Perley Lombard, Ag., Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

John E. Lovely, M. E., 164 North Union 
St. 


Ralph H. Mann, L. $., 5 South Con- 
verse Hall, 

Willard F. Maloney, Sp., 223 Church St. 

Elias J. McQuade, Ch., 26 Middle Con- 
verse Hall. 

John L. Mills, C. E., 21 Lafayette Place. 

Charles F. Moran, Ag., Experiment Sta- 
tion, 


Harry E. Morton, M. E., 41 North ¢ Con: 


verse Hall. 


Andrew Ockerblad, C. E., South : os 
pect St. 

John C. Orcutt, Jr., Ch., 46 North Con- 
verse Hall, 


Fred Davidson Osgood, Cl, 
Winooski Ave. ' 
Arthur K. faa Cl., Experiment Farm. 
J. Kent Perley, C. & E., 111 Loomis St 
I. Leonard Pearl, Ch., 43 North Willard, 
Dwight C. Powers, M. E.., 42 South Con- 
verse Hall. : 
Herbert R. Pierce, C. & E., Sigma Phi 
Place. 4 
Lawrence H. Pomeroy, C. & E., 
Loomis St. 
Edward W. Powers, C. & E., 33 Sout! h 
Willard St. 
James W. Ramsey, C. E., 31 Middle Con- 
verse Hall. 
Roy L. Reynolds, C. E., 42 Middle on 
verse Hall. 
Scott E. Russell, E. E., 6 North College. 
Burniss B. Sheldon, E. E., 2 Colchester 
Ave. 
Charles W. Simms, E. E., 222 
ot. 
Thomas W. Slattery, Ch., 42 Middl 
Converse Hall. | 
Joseph Smith, C. E., 179 Loomis St. — 
Frederick F. Smith, Cl., 225 South Wil 
lard St. a 
Luther T. Smith, Cl, 15 South Colleges 
Arthur H. Stevens, E. E., 92 Bre ake 
Ave. . 
Albert F. Stevens, Jr. LOS a on Nor 
Battery St. 
G. Raymond Stimmitts, C. E., 43 Nor 
Willard St. 
Charles S. Sykes, E. E., 97 Brookes A 
James E. Tinnien, E. E, 10 North € Ce 


45 Nor mo 


UOT s 


lege. 

Louis A. Thayer, Ag., 56 Col res 
Ave. 

F red 1F. W. ashburn, E E No. 10° Se 
College. 


B. Julius Waterman, L. S., 28 Cla rk 
George B. Wheeler, L. S., 33 Sou - 
lard St. ere. y 


s -_ 
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S. Harley Wheeler, Cl., 335 South Union 
St. 

Wilbur F. Welch, C. E., 45 Middle Con- 
verse Hall. 

Roscoe M. Whitcomb, Ch. 
Converse Hall. 

Halbert E,. Whitney, C. E., 43 North 
Willard St. 

Albert G. Whittemore, M. E., to2 Adams 
St. 

Joseph B. Wittan, C. E., 4 Middle Con- 
verse Hall. 

Harry BF. White, C. & E., 2 Colchester 
Ave. 

Sera White, lL. S., Sigma Phi Place. 

William Wright, C. & E., 222 Loomis 
ot, 

Irving Rhodes, C. & E., Main Street. 

WOMEN. 

miata A. Bond, lL. S., 65 North Wi- 
nooski Ave, 

NGena B: Chapin, L. S., 49 Cliff St. 

Helen Crampton, L. $., 411 Main St. 

Bertha L. Field, L. S., 419 Pearl St. 

Muriel EF. Goodwin, L. S., 411 Main St. 

Ewelyn Harding, L. S., 457 Main St. 

Olive L. Hayden, L. $., 26 Converse 
Court. 

Marguerite E. Jones, Cl., 433 South 
Union St. 

Grace McFarland, Sp., 489 Main St. 
Gertrude M. Murphy, Sp., 49 North 
Prospect. : 
Margaret M. Powers, L. S., 411 Main 

St. : 
Mae V. D. Shetland, L. S., 411 Main St. 
Ruth Votey, L. S., 489 Main St. 
Amy A, Wilson, L. 5., 49 Mansfield Ave. 


34 Middle 


bd 


Rew Football Rules. 


(Free Press.) 

At the meeting of football experts 
September 28th in New York City, there 
were present about 75 representatives 
from many institutions, including seven 
members of the new rules committee. 
The discussion of the new rules and their 
probable effect on the game occupied the 
time till after midnight and the result of 
the controversies which arose during this 


time was a series of recommendations re- 
earding the new rules and their applica- 
tion, which will be presented to the new 
rules committee for consideration at once. 

The opinion of those present as to the 
new rules was of course divided. ‘here 
were those who claimed that the rules 
would not prove effective in eliminating 
rough play; and there were as many who 
insisted that they would. It was the 
opinion of many that the new rules would 
eventually do away with football and 
make possible the substitution of English 
Rugby. 

Walter Camp of Yale opened the meet- 
ing .with a resume of the new rules, dis- 
cussing interesting points in connection 
with them. Then followed a free and 
easy discussion by many present, which 
was followed by more detailed discussion. 


SHIFTING MEN. 


It was thought by many that the new 
rule which holds at least six men on the 
offensive line during a scrimmage and 
makes illegal the drawing back of tackles, 
euard, or center without the substitution 
of men in their places on offense, is de- 
signed to favor Yale, since heavy men 
kept in the back field on offense could be 
substituted for lighter men in the line of 
defense, for the men can be shifted at will 
on the defense. Yale, by returning to 
old-time methods of play, will benefit by 
this new rule, it was thought. 


IURDLING AND FAIR CATCH. 


It was also pointed out in regard to 
the rule against hurdling, that a man 
could not jump the line on offense with 
both feet or knees in front of him, and 
yet if he jumps the line one foot after 
the other, it would be legal. This anti- 
hurdling rule will enable clever line men 
on defense to compel the offensive backs 
to hurdle on line plays, since all the line 
men will have to do will be only to fall 
in their tracks. ‘he backs must either 
step or hurdle over them. ‘The tendency 
will be to hurdle, and for this the side 
will be penalized. 
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In regard to the onside kick, it was 
shown that a man preparing to receive it 
has only to extend his right hand high 
in the air. 

This constitutes a fair catch, without 
any necessity of his heeling the ball, 
as under the old rule. And a man mak- 
ing a fair catch can not be thrown back 
for a loss. 


THE FORWARD PASS. 


An interesting point was brought up 
relative to the one forward pass in each 
scrimmage, allowable under the new 
rules. If a forward pass touches the 
ground before it is received by another 
player, the ball is dead where it touches 
the ground. There is another rule that 
says when a forward pass goes over the 
opponent’s goal line it is a touchback. It 
was suggested that the ball might strike 
the ground near the opponents’ goal line 
and then roll or bound over the line. 
The question was raised whether in this 
case the ball would be called dead at the 
spot where it touched the ground or a 
touchback. The latter gained the con- 
census of opinion. 


THE TEN-YARD RULE. 


It was the general opinion that no team 
when opposed by a team of equal strength 
could make the 10 yards in three downs, 
as necessary under the new rules. ‘This 
will make small scores prevail and open 
up the game by the necessary use of the 
onside kick and the forward pass, al- 
though there were few present who 
thought that the forward pass would be 
resorted to often. 


Captain Cebbetts. 


Captain Harry H. Tebbetts, roth In- 
fantry, U. S. A., has entered upon his 
duties at the University as Professor of 
Military Science and Tactics. He comes 
here with an excellent record. Grad- 
uating from West Point in the class of 
1896, he received his commission as sec- 
ond lieutenant, and served about two 
years in Cuba at the time of the Spanish 


War. He then went to the Philippine 
Islands, where he spent about two and 
one-half years. There he was promoted 
from the grade of first lieutenant to that 
of captain. Last year he was graduated 
from the Staff College at Fort Leaven- 
worth. 

Coming here as a new officer, he should 
receive the hearty co-operation of the stu- 
dent body from the very first. Huis aim 
is to make the work not only instruc- 
tive, but interesting as well; and it is his 
wish that the students. feel free to call 
upon him outside of drill hours whenever 
he can be of assistance to them. ‘This 
fact alone should lead to increased effort 
on their part to support him and help to 
make the battalion what it ought to be. 


RA Valuable Gift. 


Mrs. 
fresh token of her interest in the Univer- 
sity, by presenting several wall maps, 
partly for the use of the Commerce De- 
partment, and partly for the Classical De- 
partment. In addition she has given to 
the latter department a complete set of 
the Cybulski Tablets (so far as published 
—twenty-three in all)—for use in the 
classroom. ‘These incorporate the most 
recent knowledge, and concern the 


topography of Athens and Rome, the con- 


struction of houses and theatres, the cos- 
tumes of men and women, civilians and 
soldiery, engines and weapons of war, 
works of art, etc. 
in colors with close fidelity to trustworthy 
representations of the actual objects. 
They are greatly superior to the common 


illustrations in black and white, and sup-_ 


ply a want often recognized in classroom 
work, conveying as they do at a single 


elance a truer idea of the object consideng i 


ed than pages of description. 
The above maps and charts were pro- 
cured through the agency of Mr. Charles” 


F. Partridge of Woodstock. (We com-— 


mend him to those Classical teachers who 
desire to use the most accurate and ef- 
fective helps in their work. 


Frederick Billings has given a 


These are all executed — 


| 
1 
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Cacitus “Overset.”’ 


Mox mitigavit ratio et aetas, re- 
tinuitque, quod est difficillimum, ex 


sapientia modum. 


I. “Especially reason and age destroy 
or retain from wiseness of the custom that 
which is most difficult.” 

2. “Soon plan and age mitigated and 


‘held back from the wise men that plan 


which was most difficult.’’ 
Ut perhibent quo interfuerunt novissi- 
mis sermonibus tuis. 
“As they perhibit with new 
those who have been present.” 
HORACE “TRADUCED.” 
Dianam tenerae dicite virgines, 
Intonsum pueri, dicite Cynthium. 
“Tell of the chased virgins, Diana; 
Boys, tell of quiet Cynthia.” 
Tartara Panthoiden iterum Orca De- 
missum. 
“The Panthoidens hold Tartarus, the way 
foe Wrcus® tost:”’ 


speeches 


EDWARD REX AND MATTHEW PREX. 


When Edward Rex and Prexy B. 
Say “Hoot” in Aberdeen, 

The sight will be, it seems to me, 
Quite worth while being seen. 


For Ed will wear his ermine skirts 
And Prex his scholar’s gown— 
Gay togs which no one controverts, 

Help gladden up a town. 


I'd like to see them rigged up so 
Exchanging salutations, 

And swapping greetings to and fro 
From their respective nations. 


King Ned, he’ll probably tell the woes 
He has, a-rulin’ Britain, 

While Prex will chat of things he knows 
And books that folks have written. 


I hope that Edward won’t get sore 
If he’s politely dunned 

To donate an ’arf-crown or more 
To our Centennial Fund. 


Though Edward, when they measure height, 
May be a little taller, 

I'll wager, when they’re girded tight, 
That Prexy’s waist is smaller. 


But when they come to measure brains, 
His Highness won’t be in it; 

All England, whence he hails and reigns, 
Would own it in a minute. 


So, Edward Rex, Hail Matthew Prex, 
With royal veneration— 


The Peerless One, in all respects, 
Of your whole celebration. 


IN THE SCHOOL OF GRIEF. 


Slowly the years are telling 
The time since she went away; 
And each as it goes, is teaching 
Some word by which I may 
With firmer trust go forward, 
And with braver heart pursue 
The work, which we loved together 
Ideals that we knew 
Could hardly be attained to. 
But in our souls we yearned 
For the best that our hope could offer, 
And to those heights we turned. 


Slowly three years have vanished 
And out of the bitter pain 

Three words have been learned forever. 
Their meaning does not stain 

Ideals that two once treasured 
But that now one seeks alone. 

By the light of these words’ full portent 
The worth of high aims is known. 


The first of these words is patience; 
And the learning,—oh, so long! 
For how can one sit smiling 
When death takes away the song 
Of our lives and leaves us staring 
At the mystery of his power? 
But I learned this word with the others. 
And blest was the learning hour. 


And hope is one word, whose meaning 
Has come from the school of grief. 
For how could I bear this anguish, 
This sorrow, if my belief 
In a land where she dwells and watches 
Were not by me, my steps to guide? 
Oh, those are the easiest lessons 
Where longing is satisfied. 


But the best of these words of my learning 
Is love, unselfishly strong, 
For the lives of those about me, 
For did she not once belong 
To the self-same world and people? 
Did she not knew them here? 
And because she loved her comrades, 
I too must hold them dear. 


Slowly the years are coming 
And each with its message goes 

_As striving alone toward the highest, 
I seek ’mid the thorns for the rose 

That shall lend to life’s task a sweetness, 
A part of a lesson each day 

Is learned. And peace is marking 
The time since she went away, 

—R. 


Football. 


Tur Cynic goes to press before the 
Dartmouth game and so can give no re- 
port of it. The men taken on the trip - 
were: 
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Drake, coach. 
Cloudman, physical director. 
Waterman, manager. 
Ferrin, captain, r. e. 
Soule, r. t. 

Hughes, r. g. 
Wright, c. 

Frank, 1. g 

Cassidy at: 

Reed ase: 

Pied: 

Watkins Penh: 
Smith, f. 

da Bed sieta Nile itoyamides 


SRR ee ee oe ee oa ere 
In Memoriam. 
benry Ballard, IS6l. 


Hon. Henry Ballard died at the home 
of his son, Dr, Harry E. Ballard, Med. 
93, at Hartford, Conn., September 2 D2 | 

Mr. Ballard was born at ‘Tinmouth, 
Vt., April 20, 1836. Receiving his early 
education in Castleton Seminary, he grad- 
uated from from the University in. 1861, 
and delivered the Master’s Oration in 
1864. He graduated from the Albany 
Law School in 1863 and was the same 
year admitted to the Vermont State Bar. 
He opened an office in Burlington and re- 
sided here until shortly before his death. 

Mr. Ballard served as second lheuten- 
ant-colonel, 5th Vt. Vols. during the early 
part of the Civil War. He was elected 
to the State Senate from Chittenden 
County in 1878-79. In 1884 he was a 
delegate to the Republican National Con- 
vention at Chicago and four years later 
served as secretary of the succeeding con- 
vention. He represented Burlington in 
the lower branch of the Legislature in 
1888-89. He was a member of the 
Webster Historical Society of Boston, 
and of the American Institute of Civics 
of New York. 

Mr. Ballard’s professional life was a 
remarkable one. He was considered one 
of the ablest criminal lawyers and jury 
advocates in the State. During the last 


years of his life he lectured frequently 
throughout the State as a member of the 
State Tuberculosis Commission. He was 


also a very effective speaker on political 


subjects. 


Hlumni Notes. 


51. Merrill Jackson Hill diediamg 
Providence, R. L., July 14, at the agevar 
8o years. He practiced law from 1862 un- 
til within a few years, first in West Berk- 
shire and later at St. Albans, Vt. 


"70. Rev. Geo. W. Winch of Hol 
yoke, Mass., has been granted six months’ 
leave of absence by the First Church, on 
account of ill health. 


"78. Dr. D. C.. Hawley sy addressuas 
Boston on the 2nd of June as President 
of the American Academy of Medicine, 
on Heredity and Environment as Causes 
of Delinquency and Crime, may be seen 
in the August Bulletin of that society. 


85. Elroy N. Clark of Denver, Col., 
has been appointed General Attorney of 
the Denver & Rio Grande Railroad, with 
office in the Equitable building. 


FOOT 
Bliss recently returned from Europe, 
where they spent the summer. 


Ex-’94. Capt. L. S. Miller, last year) 
instructor in military science at the Uni- | 


George Y. Bliss and Mrs. | 


versity, is now stationed at Fort Bar- 
rancas, Fla., a short distance from Pensa- | 


cola. 


96. Mrs. Mary Peck Shaw, daugh- 


ter of the Hon. Cassius Peck, died Aug- 


ust 5 at the home of her husband, Dr: Ge 


A. te Med. ’99, in Northfield, Vt. 


98. Capt... Julius 98 Damen 
Marine Corps, is now stationed on the 
battleship Missouri, Boston, 


98. Miss Katharine Leonard, who 
last year was connected with the new 
school at Winona Lake, Ind., has been 
engaged as an instructor in the State 
Normal School at Moorhead, Minn. 


ee 


U.S 


Law School, 
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‘99. Charles Ira Button, a practicing 
attorney of Middlebury, was married 
July 12 to Miss Abigail Hopkins Ray, 
daughter of Mr. Walter O. Ray of that 
village. 

‘99. John O. Presbrey, who has been 
the State manager of the Columbian Na- 
tional Life Insurance Co., with head- 
quarters in Burlington, has been trans- 
ferred to the Albany office as manager for 
northern New York. W. M. Mulheron, 
°04, who has been in the local office the 
past year, succeeds Mr. Presbrey. 


00. J. Chesterfield Jones has been ap- 
pointed private secretary to Collector C. 
H. Darling. He was transferred to Bur- 
lington from Montreal, where he was a 
deputy collector and inspector. 


03. George D. Brodie graduated 
from the Yale Law School last June. 

Med. ’03. Dr. T. Edward Duffee has 
designed a series of instruments for nose 
and throat work. 


04. Harry Edward Cunningham, in- 
structor in German at the University, was 
married on August 17 to Miss Ethel Lord, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. G. Morton 
Lord, of Burlington. 


eee). HH. Emerson, Harvard 
1907, recently passed the 
Massachusetts State Bar examinations. 

05. Harley W. Heath has been ap- 
pointed teacher of science and mathe- 
matics in Goddard Seminary, to take the 
eter eton® W. SS. Cannell. Mr. 
Heath graduated from Montpelier Sem- 
inary in the class of 1900. 


(06. Walter C. Simpson has a very 
responsible position as business manager 
of the Medical Bulletin, a well-known 
publication, issued by F. A. Davis & Co., 
Philadelphia. 

06. M. C. Lane has gone to Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., where he fas a position with 
the General Electric Works. 

(06. Elmer B. Russell has entered 
Harvard Law School. 


At the recent September elections, the 
following Alumni of the University 


Dorn’s Dining Room 
IN THE THEATRE BUILDING, 


201 Main Srreet, Buruineton, Vr. 
Specialties of Game, such as Duck, Plover, Quail, 
Squab, Partridge, Broiled Live Lobster, Soft Shell 
Crabs, etc. Open every evening until 12 P. M. 

Phone 624-4. 


po!) fe FE 


THE DAY RIGHT 


STAR SAFETY RAZORS FOR SALE 
Pee oye 


L. P, WOOD, 78 CHURCH STREET 
WE ARE READY 


To supply your wants, with everything 
in Young Men’s Suits and Overcoats, Rain 
Coats, Underwear, Hats and elegant Neck- 
wear, for all seasons. 

The greatest variety, latest styles and 
best of everything at lowest prices at 


Bee LURK. & > BROTHER 
Burlington 


Vermont 


Andrew Charland’s Bi Barber Shop, 


86 CHURCH STREET, 
(UP STAIRS.) 


Elegantly furnished and fitted with all conven- 
iences. 

None but strictly first-class workmen employed. 

Private parlor for ladies and children. 
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were chosen to serve the State for the 
next two years: 

Edward H. Deavitt, ’93, State Treas- 
urer; Fred G. Fleetwood, ex-’g0, Secre- 
tary of state; Wim: H: Bliss, 71, Judge 
of Probate, Addison County; Walter P. 
Smith, 67, Judge of Probate, Caledonia 
County; Hiram Carleton, 60, Judge of 
Probate, Washington County; M. M. 
Wilson, ’91, State's Attorney, Orange 
County; R. A. Lawrence, ’99, State’s At- 
torney, Rutland County; Roger W. Hul- 
burd, ’82, Representative from Hyde 
Park” LomeGsGiteney Oia hepresenta- 
tive from Morrisville; Guy W. Bailey, 
oo, Representative from Essex; L. E. 
Sherwin, ’93, Representative from Ches- 
ter; S. H: Jackson, ’98, Representative 
from Barre City; F. T. Kidder, ’80, Rep- 
resentative from Woodstock. 


NOTICE TO FRESHMEN. 


All members of the entering class will 
receive copies of this issue of THE Cynic. 
Those who do not desire to subscribe 
should leave notice to that effect in the 
Business Manager’s box in the’ Mill. 
Otherwise they will be considered sub- 
scribers. 


The appointment of Assistant Business 
Manager of TH Cynic is determined by 


a system of competition, open to the low- 


er classmen. ‘The time is at hand to be- 
gin working for this appointment. All 
Sophomores and Freshmen who wish 
to work for this appointment should con- 
sult the Business Manager at once. 

All of this is simply a matter of Col- 
lege Spit. . 


‘Small Colleges Best.’’ 


CHARLES F, ADAMS CRITICISES UNIVER- 
SITY SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 
(N. Y. Tribune.) 


The American system of education, 
particularly that in force at Harvard Uni- 
versity, was strongly criticised recently 
by Charles Francis Adams, who deliver- 


ed the Phi Beta Kappa address at Co- 
lumbia University. Mr. Adams, who is 
a member of the Harvard Board of Over- 
seers, proposed to tear down completely 
the large university as it is at present con- 
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ceived and to substitute for it a number 
of small colleges with a master with full 
authority at the head of each. 

Mr. Adams complains that as colleges 
are at present made up there is little or 
no close personal contact between student 
and professor. He points to the time, 
fifty years ago, when Harvard had only 
320 students. He says that then, as an 
undergraduate, he came into personal 
contact with a professor only once. ‘This 
experience he believed typical of the stu- 
dents of his time, and pointed to the fact 
that, now that Harvard numbers more 
than two thousand students, the possi- 
bility of personal contact is much less. 
As an illustration of the value of personal 
contact he pointed to the case of the 
younger Richard Henry Dana, who con- 
sidered the most valuable part of his col- 
lege lige the year that he was rusticated 
from Harvard and thrown under. the 
guidance of the Rev. Leonard Woods. 
Mr, Adams said that even those colleges 
known to-day as the smaller ones did not 
provide adequate fellowship between stu- 
dent and instructor. 

Defining the college that he would 
have replace the present system, Mr. 
Adams said: 
mein the case of Harvard, none the less, 
I would, were it in my power, discon- 
tinue absolutely and wholly break up the 
traditional academic system. Harvard 
College, save in name and continuity, 
should cease to exist. In place of it I 
would have a number of colleges, all in- 
dependent, at the head of each of which 
should be a master—if you like, a presi- 
dent. ‘Those colleges should be so limit- 
ed in size that individuality would be not 
only possible, but a necessary part of the 
system. ‘The master should know every 
student. Instructors and students should 
constitute a large household under sev- 
eral roofs and with common grounds— 
independence and individuality, under 
Suitable restrictions, should be the under- 
lying motive. 

The tiniversity, with its elaborate ma- 
chinery of instruction, would then come 
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into play to supplement college instruc- 
tion. The University professors would 
teach; and the students of each college, 
under the supervision, and by the advice 
of the master of the college, would se- 
lect their courses. The system of gen- 
eral university electives would be com- 
bined with prescribed home courses in 
each individual college. The master 
would give tone and character to his col- 
lege and to each individual student in it. 
The final degree, bearing the name and 
seal of Harvard, would be conferred as 
the result of examinations in common, all 
the colleges competing. 

In regard to the elective system in 
force in most colleges, Mr. Adams said: 

I have come to regard the elective sys- 
tem in its present form of development 
as an educational fad and a very mis- 
chievous one. 

He believes that the average college 
student is not sufficiently matured to se- 
lect intelligently the studies which will 
benefit him most. He defines the edu- 
cated man as “one in whom the imagina- 
tive faculties, the reasoning faculties and 
the observing faculties have all been 
properly and adequately developed.” 

To develop such a man as this he says 
that the student must not be permitted 
to follow the line of least resistance in 
selecting his work, but should select those 
studies which have the effect of most 
fully developing the faculties in which he 
is deficient. | 

He decries especially the fact that in 
the present college curriculum there is lit- 
tle or no provision for the training of the 
faculty of observation, in which he be- 
lieves many students are wofully de- 
ficient. And yet he says observation is 
the foundation of every course in natural 
science, 


By a recent vote of the Faculty, Juniors 
will not be required to attend drill here- 
after, although the course will be elective 
to them. Sophomores and Freshmen 
will drill on Tuesday, Thursday and Sat- 


urday from 11:30 .a. m. tO 12:30°py im 
An accurate record of attendance will be 
kept and opportunity for making up ab- 
sences will be provided. It is hoped that 
the students will take such pride in their 
work as to make further action unneces- 
sary, and that no X’s or examinations 
will result. 
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Editorials. 


WELCOME, to President Buckham! 
In another column we tell about his re- 
cent trip to Scotland. 

The Cynic feels that the Smoker held 
on October twelfth was by far the best 


The chief of 
the 
frankness with which college matters 


ever, in many respects. 


these praiseworthy respects was 
were discussed. The Cynic knows that 
the greatest curse of any college is 
“knocking.” It’s usually the case that a 
“knocker” has no just grounds for his 
words, and hence does his “knocking” 
behind other people’s backs. Now there 
is another type of: fellows, who, when 
they honestly believe that a certain mat- 
ter is wrong, bring the matter before the 
public gaze at once for an open discus- 
sion. ‘This second class of fellows are 
not “knockers,” but are fellows who are 
doing their level best to make all things 
work together for the good of the col- 
lege. When a matter is brought into 
pupicediscussion, if men! are at all fair 


minded, the right side is bound to prevail 


and all will admit, (again if they are fair 


minded), that the prevailing side is right. 
Hence the second class of men defined 
above are justified in their positions. 

So it follows that the men who speak 
their honest opinions before a college 
smoker are doing the college a great fa- 
vor, for they do away with all “knock- 
ing’ on a matter and give it room fora 
just settlement. 

This has been the case with the “one 
year athletic rule.” Some fellows who 
didn’t like it have “knocked” and “‘knock- 
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ed,” first the rule and then all who fa- 
vored it, not showing the courage of their 
convictions by giving their opinions in 
public where the matter could be justly 
BUDE Enemecmoker,... Dud 
Drake and Prof. Benscoter publicly and 


discussed. 


in an honorable manner spoke their honest 
opinions of this rule. This gave Dr. 
Cloudman an opportunity to show why, 
in his mind, the “one year rule’ was en- 
tirely justifiable and satisfactory. Now 
the great benefit of that open, above-board 
way of discussing matters, is that thus 
the students hear both sides of the ques- 
tion fairly brought forward and are then 
competent to judge justly and to form 
their opinions accordingly. Hence the 
Cynic wishes to thank “Dud” Drake and 
Prof. Benscoter for showing the students 
the honorable way to express their opin- 
ions of college affairs. The Cynic would 
like to see the “Smoker” utilized more 
fully as a place for the discussion of col- 
done, all 


lege matters: Ii this was 


’ 


“knocking’’ would cease. 


Soon the Cynic board will appoint one 
Sophomore and two Freshmen to places 
on that board. Now these appointments 
will be made on the standard of the 
amount of literary or “newsy” contribut- 
ing to the Cynic that a man has done, 
and the ability which he has shown in 
the corttributions. Hence we urge all 
Sophomores and Freshmen to contribute 
articles for our columns. You ought to 


do it anyway just to support the paper. 


We wish to repeat what we said in our 
last issue,—please discuss college affairs — 
by means of open letters in the Cynic. ~ 
This would be as conducive to good as 
the discussion at a “Smoker.” 


se 


The editors of the Arte, for 1908 re- — 
quest all students of the University, not 


Pe 


of the Junior class alone, to collect snap- 
shot views about college, pen drawings, — 
amusing jokes and rhymes, and hand — 
them to the editors when convenient. | 


| Quarter Centenary. 


LETTER BY PRES. BUCKHAM DEALING — 
WITH CELEBRATION OF ABERDEEN’S 
UNIVERSITY. 


(Free Press.) 


Aberdeen, Scotland, Sept. 30, 1906. 

At the Harvard 250th anniversary 
Mr. Lowell remarked that even this de- 
eree of antiquity might seem quite mod-— 
ern to Europeans. Amid some jeering, 
University College, Oxford, had they 
audacity to celebrate, some years ago, a 


ee Pweg 


1200th anniversary, apropos of its found- — 
ing by King Alfred, but a high Oxford 
authority affirms that “no one now be-— 
lieves the Alfredian legend.” Other 
claims to antiquity, not so extravagant, 
are authentic. In 1911, St. Andrews) 
University, of which Mr. Carnegie is” 
“Lord Rector,” proposes to celebrate the 
500th anniversary of its founding (May 
I be there to see!). Aberdeen, during the 
past week, has been observing, with great — 
eclat, what it calls its “Quater Centen- — 
nary,’ the 4ooth anniversary of its be- — 
ginning. Preparations for the event 

have been making for years past. The 
time is happily coincident with the com- 
pletion of a magnificent group of build- 
ings costing a million dollars, the gift 


of a few public-spirited Scotchmen, to 
_Marischal College, one of the two col- 
_ leges constituting the University of Aber- 


_ deen. 


Scotland has four universities, 
Edinboro, Glasgow, St. Andrews and 


_ Aberdeen, and has long had the renown 


of sending out from these four institu- 


tions a larger number of graduates in 


proportion to her population, than any 


other country in the world, not excepting 


New England and Germany, a fact which 


accounts, in part, for the pre-eminence of 
Scotchmen the world over, and for the 


exceptionally high intellectual standard of 


the Scotch people at home. 

Aberdeen, “the Silver-Gray City by 
the Sea,” is known all over the world 
Sereits Stanite, “Aberdeen granite’ as 
we know it in the United States, is the 
nearly black polished granite we see in 
Solmns and slabs. As one. sees it 
here in buildings it is gray, very light and 
Silvery, when fresh, but becoming dull 
when exposed to the air and to smoke. 
The new Marischal College is of the per- 
pendicular Gothic order, now prevalent in 
English public buildings, usually it must 
be confessed rather wearisome in its 
Straight lines and endless repetitions of 
the same features, but in this instance re- 
deemed from commonplace by the height 
and beauty of the central tower, and by 
Meeeeotreat number of - pinnacles and 
erockets. Like the cathedrals of con- 
tinental cities, it lifts the crown of beauty 
above miles and miles of streets and 
shops and dwellings, and, at least so long 
as it retains its silver gray aspect, will add 
a hitherto lacking charm to the rather 
sombre old city. 

This two-fold event, the completion of 
four centuries of existence, and of the new 
buildings has been made the occasion for 
Organizing a celebration, which, in some 
of its features, is unique in the history of 
academic solemnities. A very large num- 
ber of the leading institutions of the world 
have been invited to participate in the 
ceremonies; and in consequence, dele- 
gates from universities, colleges, learned 
bodies, as well as individuals who have 
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some distinction in their own persons, 
have been in attendance. It is doubtful if 
any such cosmopolitan body of men, 
eminent in the intellectual life, has ever 
before been assembled. Not only from 
European countries and from Eng- 
lish speaking peoples, but from 
India, China, Japan and South America, 
from dependencies as far away as Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand and South Af- 
rica, men of all races and climes and re- 
ligion, have found themselves sitting to- 
gether in the old Scotch city, of which 
many of them have hardly ever before 
heard. If an academic equivalent could 
be phrased for St. Luke’s roll-call in the 
Acts of the Apostles, ‘Parthians, Medes 
and Elamites and dwellers in Mesopo- 
tamia,” it would fitly characterize the as- 
semblage. ‘The procession of 3,000 dele- 
gates, guests, officials, and students, in 
their various costumes—some of them 
picturesque, some of them in the highest 
degree startling and bizarre—is said by 
those who saw it from the outside, to have 
been a marvelous sight, whether consider- 
ed as a spectacle, or as an object lesson 
in ethnography and civilization. 

One who has attended many of the re- 
cent academic functions in the United 
States would be inclined to make, without 
being unduly critical, a certain contrast 
between this occasion and the correspond- 
ing events at Harvard, Yale, Columbia 
and Princeton, not to forget our own cen- 
tennial. We in America have made the 
scholastic and the pedagogical features 
most prominent. We have brought to 
the front our men distinguished in letters 
and science, in oratory and religion. We 
have laid our plans on each occasion for a 
great intellectual orgy, and we have 
usually succeeded. In Aberdeen the 
“outstanding’’ (to use a Scotticism) note 
has been civic and national and cosmo- 
politan. Official robes have been nearly 
as much in evidence as academic. ‘The 
city decorated and illuminated the streets 
along many miles. The Provost 
(mayor) and city council gave a 
sumptuous dinner to the guests of the 
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University as well as its own. ‘The cul- 
minating event was the visit of the King 
and the Queen and the formal opening 
of the buildings by them. Oratory was 
impossible owing to the magnitude of 
the assembly. Only one building, and 
that a temporary one for ‘the occasion, 
could contain all the guests, and nothing 
short of a steam megaphone could shout 
loud enough to be heard throughout the 
building. But this not only compelled, 
but justified the peculiar character of the 
function. If it is good to have impressed 
upon the public mind as in our celebra- 
tion, that university men are a select com- 
pany who value themselves and their 
worth to a community which is rather 
slow to recognize them, it is also good— 
I am not sure but that it 1s better—to have 
a whole city, a whole people, become for 
the time being a university, all members 
of it, all proud of it, all committed to its 
fortunes, all shouting for it and thereby 
pledged to work for it. | 

It is only just to say that the central 
figure in this whole event, its inspiration 
and its executive head, has been the Chan- 
cellor, Lord Strathcona, whom we of Ver- 
mont have long known as a neighbor, Don- 
ald Smith of Montreal. It may not be 
known, by the way, that in taking the 
title of his earldom from his estate of 
Glencoe, infamous by reason of the 
massacre perpetrated there, he substituted 
HOt heaton ipaGlenveawanden ona ) ior 
“Coe,” thereby becoming “Lord Strath- 
cona.”’ <A veteran of 86 years, he has 
shown in the management of this latest 
enterprise the. same boundless energy 
which during a half century past has 
made him the leading spirit in the de- 
velopment of Canada. Who else would 
have dared to provide a banquet for 2,- 
500 guests under the same roof at the 
same time? And how did this audacious 
project work out, you ask? To perfec- 
tion. Every man of the 2,500 went 
straight to his assigned seat, and without 
any hitch or delay, 600 waiters served the 
courses, from turtle soup to coffee and 


passed the wines from sherry to bene- 
dictine, without pause and without haste, 
and then when the end of the menu was 
reached, asked each of us apparently with- 
out any sense of humor, if we would like 
anything more! 

What one carries away from the splen- 
did occasion is, in brief, something like 
this: the cosmopolitan spirit of learning, 


which neutralizes and ignores all distine- 


tions of races, nationality, religion or sex 
(I forgot to say that Aberdeen Univer- 


sity admits women to all its departments, 


and that women graduates and students 
participated in all the festivities), the 
potency of learning, which can summon 
men from all other ranks in life and con- 
fer honor on them by summons; and the 
beneficence of learning, which, when time 


and occasion favor, can show its claim to 


—~ 


if 


have contributed its full share, along with 
religion, and jurisprudence, to the enrich- 


ment of our human life. 


Many who never heard of Marischal 
have known and relished the 


College, 
famous motto which its defiant founder 
placed over the gate of the first college 
building: 
thay: lat thame say.” With a not ree 
mote allusion to this brave utterance of 
its earliest day, the preacher of the ser- 
mon which preluded the Quarter-Centen- 
ary celebrations, chose for his text, ‘Their 
line has gone forth to all the earth, their 
words to the end of the world.” Surely 
the delegates and guests will carry to the 
ends of the world the story of this won- 
derful concourse of men conspicuous in 


all branches of learning and of public 


services; their admiration for the liber- 
ality and magnificence which have en- 
riched this seat of learning in the pa 
and the present; and their profound grat- 
itude for the gracious and almost ov 
whelming hospitality which has been ac 
corded to them, both public and priyate, 
by the University and the city of Aber 
deen. 


“Thay half said, guhat say 


| , For Alma Mater. 


= Ad’ Armstrong's the most popular 
senior in college,” said “Tige’ Lincoln, 
one night as he and four other seniors 
were strolling back to the “dorm” after 
the celebration of a foot ball victory, 

“Sure, came from four throats, ut- 
tered in a “‘there’s no question” tone. 
This was the answer that always fol- 
lowed anything said by old Tige, for he 
never spoke unless he had something to 
say, and he never considered anything 
\ hyorth saying that wasn’t true. 

“But,” continued Tige, “I’m afraid 
that before the year is over, the very fel- 
lows who now are proud to be his friends, 
will turn their backs on him.” 

“What! shouted Ned Ewing, “you 
don’t dare hold even a glimmer in your 
“think lantern’ that says that any of our 
*Vingt’ would ever go back on Ad.” 
“Well, I don’t believe anything could 
break up our senior delegation in ‘Vingt,’ 
but V’ll bet that in six months we five 
‘ellows will be the only men to stand by 
Ad Armstrong,” added Tige with a sad 
wut determined voice. 

“Oh bughouse,” burst out Ned, “you're 
till clogged up with that waste that 
‘Psychy’ gave us in his lectures on 
Melancholy.” 

Well, you wait and sce, 
lige said in self-vindication. 
¥ ige Lincoln was just the fellow to 
ie 38 a “negative pole” to Ad, who was 
a positive, go-ahead disposition, and 
) 0 they had found themselves mutually 
ndispensable and steel-bound friends. 
dl was of just the nature to climb to the 
of the popularity ladder for he 
ould and would do things. But many a 
me it was an evening spent with Tige 
lat opened his eyes to his opportunities 
nd hence sent him out to do another 
jpular act. This habit of talking things 
together, gradually grew until the 
5 fellows knew each other clear to the 
ttom, and although Ad had many close 
iends , yet Tige was the only one to 
om he had laid bare his heart. 

Tige, in his quiet way, had thought out 


) 


was all that 


4 
& 
¢ 
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a good many things that many students 
didn’t stop to notice. Among other 
things, he had discovered that the stu- 
dents in college had a variety of ways of 
worshipping their college. He knew that 
every one was loyal and loved the old col- 
lege, but he saw the different ideas they 
had of loyalty. Some men paid homage 
to their college by maintaining high 
scholarship; some thought that the best 
way to show their love for their college 
was by sacrificing all to athletics, and so 
on. Now Tige knew that all these aims 
were good in themselves if only they rest- 
ed on a deeper aim, and that deeper aim 
was, in his mind, the paying of homage 
to his Alma Mater, by emulating the high 
principles for which she stood. But he 
knew that Ad was one of a very few 
men who really worshipped their Alma 
Mater for her most worthy characteris- 
tics. And so he knew that Ad showed 
a love for his college just that much deep- 
er than other fellows. Hence it was that 
he foresaw that if a coincidence should 
arise that Ad, to help the college, must 
choose between helping her with regard 
to her good name, and helping her for 
some minor benefit, he would choose the 
former. Then the other students not 
realizing this higher aim would think that 
in giving up his efforts to help his Alma 
Mater in one branch, Ad was really traitor 
to the college, 

Thus it was that Tige was so sure that 
an entirely undeserved unpopularity was 
in store for Ad. 

It was just after the Christmas recess 
that Ad received one morning an en- 
velope bearing in one corner the words 
“President's House.’ Wondering, he 
tore open the note and read: 


Dear Mr. Armstrong: Please be at 
my house at eight o’clock this evening 
without fail. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN K. MARTIN, 
President of K — College. 

All day Ad pondered on the reason for 

this summons. He knew he was guilty 


‘of no misdemeanor, and in absolute mys- 
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tery he went to the President’s house that 
night. 

After a few commonplace remarks the 
President suddenly became serious. “Mr. 
Armstrong,” he said, “are you willing 
to do all in your power to help your col- 
lee a 

Quickly 
Mes Me 

“Would you do this even at a personal 
sacrifice ?”’ 

Again) then answeriew es 

~Lhens De will tel) vyouotva: matter 
wherein I feel sure that you, and you 
alone, can do the college great good.” 

The President drew his chair closer 
to Ad and continued, and as he talked, 
Ad gradually saw what a sacrifice was to 
be asked of him. 

“You know of course,’ 
ident, “that the league of colleges to 


came the sincere answer, 


’ 


said the Pres- . 


today, to my horror. There remains but 
one thing to be done to save us,—the 
student body must vote voluntarily not 
to put a baseball team on the field this 
season, admitting that they wish to do 
what they can to make good for their 
disobedience to the rules of the league. 
You know that an awful uproar will re- 
sult. This is a very serious matter and 
for that reason I feel that you alone, be- 
cause of your great popularity can bring 
the students to pass that vote. But I 
will tell you frankly that I fear that after 
they have voted, they will hold it all © 
against you personally. They may go 
so far as to say that you are willing to 
harm your college, from a personal prig- 
gishness, for they will not understand, 
I fear, that you are doing what is not 
only right, but what will really be of the © 


greatest benefit to the college. Now, will — 
you pass that vote?” : . . 

For a long time Ad stood silent. Well 
he knew that the worst of the President’s 
warnings was the inevitable consequence. — 


To do as he was asked, he must sacrifice © 


“ 


his popularity. But was it the hope of 
popularity that had led him to take such 
an interest in the college affairs? No, 
it was the longing to do all in his power — 
for the college. Now he had a chancey 
to serve his college in the truest sense. 
Would he do it! : . 

PY es,:”. said Ad tiem ; 

“Ad,” said President Martin, “between 
gentlemen, words are often unnecessary. 
Give me your hand.” | 

As Ad started out the door the Pres-7 
ident called after him, “Pll call that col- 
lege meeting for February first.” | 


which we belong have agreed to play 
baseball without hiring professional 
coaches for their teams. Now I have 
Wustwrecel ved at etten.; trem ’)Presidént 
Johns of R—— College, saying that he 
has reason to suspect that we have a pro- 
fessional coach and that he must ask, in 
the interest of his students, that we prove 
his suspicions false or else he must can- 
cel all athletic relations with us. I at 
once sought out our baseball manager, 
and he admitted to me that, because 
many of the students felt sure that at least 
some of the other colleges of the league 
hired professional coaches, he felt justi- 
fied in the same dishonorable practice, 
and had employed such a coach all win- 
Leite 

Ad now saw it all and there was no 
need for the President to add that the 
college could never afford such a blot on 
her good name. 

President Martin rose and put his hand 
on Ad’s shoulder. 

“Ad,” he said, adopting the familiar 
nickname used and loved by the students, 
“this is where your part in saving our 
good name comes in. We cannot deny 
the accusation of President Johns for 
we are guilty, as I have found out only 


On the night of February first, a 
group of five men sat before the fire in 
Tige Lincoln’s room. Smoke curled 
lazily from five pipes, showing the deep 
thought of the owners. ‘The crackling 
of the fire was the only sound. In fact, 
the silence was almost painful. After ¢ 
while Tige spoke, ay 
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“Well, fellows, was I right in what I 
said last fall about Ad’s fate?” 

The fellows couldn’t bear to speak, 
but one and all nodded assent. 

“Why,’ said Ned Ewing, “I walked 
across the campus with Ad this after- 
noon as the seniors were coming out of 
Taw and every one ignored Ad as he 
passed.” 

“Well,” added Tige, “it seems too 
hard on old Ad, for he passed that vote 
for the love of Alma Mater, and hence 
he did right. If every man in the col- 
lege misunderstands him and turns his 
back on him, I'll admire him all the more 
and [ll back him till I drop.” 

Just then the door opened and Ad step- 
ped in. | 

“Fellows,” he said, “I’ve come here as 
a last resort for a friendly word. I’ve 
found nothing but sneers on every face 
all day. Are you lads with me?” 

Sec aisaid  Tige, “the favor of the 
student body of this college is not a thing 
to be sought above all else. Don’t mind 
your loss of many lukewarm friends, for 
you may know that you have here five 
friends who will now stick by you closer 
than ever, for they know and admire 
your deed.” 

“Are we with you!” shouted Ned, “why 
Ad, wed follow you through fifteen 
cavalry regiments of “The Devil’s Own.’ ” 


One Moonlight Night. 


“T kind of wish those folks would come 
in, so I could lock up them boats! I 
won't say girls, for I know there’s a fel- 
low along too, or they wouldn't be out 
now. Its a getting to be about my bed- 
time.” 

These were the comments of Oliver, 
the general caretaker of the grounds and 
possessions of one our Women’s Colleges. 
He was waiting for the one missing row- 
boat to be brought back before he should 
lock the boathouse for the night. It was 
early fall and one of those wonderful 
moonlight evenings when the earth, 


though known to be the same place that 
the eye of day beholds, seems more like 
an enchanted realm, so vague, so still, 
so mysterious is it all. 

Oliver, who had taken a kindly inter- 
est in all the girls that had come and gone 
since he had watched over the place, re- 
pented as soon as he had uttered those 
rather impatient words, for he always 
felt kindly toward the students when they 
first came back after leaving their homes 
and vacation days behind. An especial 
warm spot did he have in his heart for 
those who, in their homesickness, had 
manly consolers, young enough to know 
what that next-to-tears feeling was, but 
old enough to know also that a laugh and 
a joke were the best preventors of the 
weepy stage of the disease. 

Of course there was the rule that all 
boats should be in the boathouse and 
men in the parlors or off the grounds by 
eight o'clock. But then it was such a 
splendid night to be on the river. Oliver 
remembered how much he liked it when 
he was young, which time wasn’t so very 
long ago. Ewen now, he thought it 
would be fairly good fun to stay awhile 
in the orchard and wait for the wander- 
ers. So he went a little distance up from 
the shore and chose a rather secluded 
apple tree, (He. climbed up: into its 
branches to smoke a peaceful. pipe while 
waiting. He was far enough away so 
that when the young people should return, 
he would be hidden from their sight and 
he was yet near enough to the dock so 
that he might soon lock up the last boat 
with its fellows in the boathouse. ‘True, 
there was a hammock slung from that 
tree to its neighbor, but that was too 
much in the open for him to take his ease 
there. 

So Oliver seated himself comfortably 
in the tree and lighted his.pipe. . He 
really enjoyed the quiet spot where he 
might think over the doings of the day, 
and plan for the morrow. 

His pipeful was hardly smoked out 


when he heard a slow dip of oars in the 


water and the low murmer of voices, 
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one heavy and one light. Oliver peered 
through the branches to verify his sus- 
picions. 

“What did I tell you, old man?” he 
said to himself. “I knew all the time 
there was a fellow along too. ‘They’re 
kind of slow about getting up to the 
dock, but I can stand it just as long as 
they can!’ 

But before long, however, the boat was 
drawn up, and the young people were 
soon walking along the path quite near 
Oliver's apple tree. Of course they 
would go to the dormitory. But no, they 
were coming towards him. Then he saw 
why. ‘They were coming to sit awhile 
in his apple tree’s hammock. 

“Don’t you smell tobacco smoke, Jim? 
“the girl asked. “It seems so queer that 


the smoke from Oliver’s pipe should come. 


way down here from the house.” 

“Oh, you are always getting excited 
over little things. I don’t think there’s 
anything very terrible in a little tobacco 
smoke.—Come, Kitty, let’s talk sense.— 
You know there’s that matter ve spoken 
to you about before this. Don’t you 
think this is an ideal time for culminat- 
ing that little compact which you know is 
dearest to my heart? We don't need to 
let others know.” 

But there was heard a slow cough 
coming from somewhere above the ham- 
mock that plainly told that others might 
soon be knowing. .Then an apple drop- 


ped down from the same region over-_ 


head. 

With a little scream the girl started up, 
and the man even made some rather 
startled motions. He wasn’t really 
frightened himself but it was a rather 
unlooked for answer, that shriek and hur- 
ried departure. For now the girl was 
running up the path, and of course he 
went too, as long as he cared a lot for 
her, and nothing in particular for the be- 
ing in the branches of the tree. 

“Oliver! Oliver!” she cried in a tone 


which tried to be calm and low. ‘Come, 
quick! There's a robber in the. or- 
chard!’ 


“Yes, yes, Miss Kitty, Pll be at the 
house just as quick as I can get there,” 
Oliver muttered under his breath, “I hope 
she won't go to exploring much before I 
get around.” 

He climbed down as swiftly as his 
cramped legs would allow. He ran with 
little jerky steps up to the back of the 
dormitory and around on the other side. 
Part way around, he found the girl 
wringing her hands and ready to tell 
about the awful person who was hiding 
in the apple tree down near the boat- 
house. 

“T know he meant to do some terrible 
thing, for he was right up there where no 
one would ever think of looking for a 
man, and I know he was going to kill 
some one for he dropped something right 
beside me on the ground and it sounded 
heavy like a revolver. Oh, do go drive 
him away!” 

Oliver ran to get a stick with which to 
defend himself. He spoke to the young 
man to follow and when they were alone 
he told him that he’d better go. He 
could tend to the fellow down at the dock; 
and besides, it might keep Miss. Kitty 
from falling under the cross-questioning ~ 
of the matron, if the young man got — 
away before any one else found out about 
ite 

As the older man came back to where 
the girl stood, he heard her exclaim, “Oh, 
Oliver, how brave you are, to go with | 
just that little stick.” : 

Then he realized that he had only a 
short lath in his hand. But on he went. 
He was in pursuit of himself. He must 
drive himself from the tree-haunt. With 
brandishings of the stick he rushed at the © 
tree, and made a great pretense of scar- 
ing someone. It was soon over, and 
Oliver went back to the house. 

He found only the girl and told her of — 
his successful attempt at frightening the 
marauder away. He sent her in the 
house and went to lock up the boat at last. 

No, not until the other girls had ques- 
tioned him about the robber, did Oliver 
tell how, at the earnest request of Miss 
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Kitty, he had endeavored to scare him- 
self off the place one moonlight night. 
But it really didn’t make much difference 
if just one extra person did hear a snatch 
of a love story. He never told any one 
that part. R. 


Progress of the University of 
Vermont. 


(Free Press.) 


The Rutland News in speaking of our 
University has the following handsome 
compliment: “Vermont's leading educa- 
tional institution, and one of the largest 
universities in New England, meaning, 
of course, the University of Vermont, has 
made material additions to its curriculum, 
which goes to show, along with many 
other things, that neither the Green 
Mountain State nor the institutions with- 
in its borders, are ‘hitched to a post.’ ”’ 

Alumni who visit the university after 
a number of years’ absence are impressed 
by the extent to which the institution has 
grown as regards buildings and material 
equipment as well as by the extent to 
which the standards have been advanced 
and the courses of instruction multiplied. 
We suppose as a matter of fact the great- 
est drawback of the university at the 
present time is need of funds with which 
to further enlarge its work and take full 
advantage of the buildings and material 
equipment which generous benefactors 
have placed in its hands. The comple- 
tion of the endowment fund will remedy 
this, but for the present the chief need of 
the university is more money. 


Letters trom Students. 

THE “CYNIC” WOULD LIKE TO HAVE MORE 
STUDENTS AVAIL THEMSELVES OF ITS 
COLUMNS FOR THE DISCUSSION 
OF COLLEGE PROBLEMS. 


To the Editors: 
Last spring the present editor of THE 
Cynic brought to the consideration of 


the student body a new plan for the man- 
agement of the Ariel. The discussion 
of this plan led to the action taken by 
the class of 1908, placing that publica- 
tion above personal interest. ‘This can- 
not fail to give us a better college annual. 

It is the purpose of this article to call 
the attention of the students to the pres- 
ent unsatisfactory methods of collecting 
class taxes, and of electing class and col- 
lege officers. 

Under our present system, or rather 
lack of system, there are a good many 
students who neglect to pay their class 
taxes. This makes a portion of the class 
bear the entire financial burden. Again, 
with the present election system the only 
time for class or college meetings seems 
to be the noon hour. Many students who 
really have a deep interest in class and 
college affairs are unable to be present 
at that time and, as a usual thing, not 
half the students are present at a class or 
college meeting. . 

Now, is it not possible to find some 
more satisfactory way to collect our taxes 
and to obtain a more complete expression 
of the will of the college body in elec- 
tions? The following plan may offer a 
basis for discussion. 

First, in the collection of taxes, let it 
be understood that no student who has 
not paid all assessed taxes may vote at 
any class or college election, or hold any 
office whatsoever. ‘l’o enforce this, have 
the treasurer make out a check-list of all 
who have paid these taxes and are en- 
titled to vote and hold office. 

Second. After the nominations have 
been made by the nominating committee, 
have these nominations posted conspicu- 
ously upon the bulletin boards for at least 
twenty-four hours previous to the election. 

Finally, have these nominations printed 
in the form of a ballot, and provide a bal- 
lot box which shall be kept open long 
enough to give every student a chance 
to vote—say from 11 :30 till 2. 

Let the class president appoint an elec- 
tion officer who shall have charge of the 
ballot box and see that no student votes 
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whose name is not on the check-list pre- 
pared by the treasurer. Of course, in a 
college meeting the president of the 
Senior class would make all arrange- 
ments. 

This form of election would tend to 
bring in the class taxes in better shape, 
would give every student a chance to vote 
and would prevent any claim that the 
students did not know what was to take 
place at class or college meeting. 

The cost would be very slight indeed 
and could be paid from the class treas- 
uries. Does not some such system seem 
more reasonable and business-like than 
the present one? 

Hea) ABEOTT. 


Zollege Hthleties. 
(Youth's Companion. ) 


Fight oarsmen from Harvard. Univ- 
ersity went over to England and rowed 
against the Cambridge University crew 
on the Thames last month. The contest, 
won by the Englishmen, was conducted 
in a friendly spirit and without the slight- 
est suspicion of unfairness on either side. 
It was an ideal amateur athletic meeting. 

The curse of such contests is usually 
the passion to win at any price. ‘The 
proper function of athletics is the devel- 
opment of the body in such a way that 
it may become the capable and efficient 
tool of a well-trained mind. College 
gymnasiums are not built with a purpose 
to enable those who are called, and who 
should be, students to defeat other stu- 
dents trained in other gymnasiums at 
pole-vaulting, broad-jumping, foot-rac- 
ing, baseball or football. 

Intercollegiate contests: or contests be- 
tween different groups of students in the 
same college are useful because they give 
the impetus of competition to an always 
entertaining sport. The evil spirit enters 
when the contestants forget that it is 
sport, and begin to “jockey” and resort 
to unfair tactics for the sake of winning 
a point from the opponents. 


The young men who countenance such 
frauds lose more than a thousand victories 
can win for them. ‘They have tarnished 
their honor; they have been unsportsman- 
like and ungentlemanly. It is no excuse 
to say that others resort to such tactics. 
But if it is proved that others do, the 
proper course is to refuse to enter any 
contest with such suspected players. 

The enjoyment and benefit come from 
the game, whatever it may be, when it is 
played among gentlemen. The victory 
is a pleasant crown to effort, but in sport 
properly conducted it is a trivial matter 
in comparison with the sport itself. It 
is better to concede to one’s opponent all 
doubtful points than to quibble over tech- 
nicalities in the hope that one may thus 
win or make a high score. 

If the young men will remember always 


to play like gentlemen, the whole prob- | 


lem of amateur athletics will solve itself 
overnight. 


Mountain Inspirations. 


Some there be who love Old Ocean 
With a love that never fails. 

Others give their heart’s devotion 
To our grand old mountain trails. 


To the latter class must belong all 
those who have spent their early years 
in the. heart of Vermont. ~~ Imagine @ 
little child in his home upon the hillside 
and across the valley a high range of 


mountains extending for miles, and then — 


in the blue distance fading away into the 
dim hills of the horizon. What dreams, 


what aspirations, come to that little one 
gazing day by day at the ever changing) 


lights and shadows, the mist and the sun- 
shine as they come and go on the moun- 
tain opposite! With what wistful eager 
longing he wonders what lies beyond and 


how often he asks himself, “Shall I ever” 


travel down the valley and cross the 


mountain to encounter the world on the 


other side? With what delight hé 


watches the varying expression of the — 


landscape for mountains are never the 


same. Now the bright sun is shining — 


Hat eae 
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and fleecy clouds floating idly in the blue 
sky above, cast their light shadows here 
and there on the mountain side. Every 
crag and peak seems sharply outlined 
against the horizon. As the sun travels 
onward and the light changes, new feat- 
ures, hitherto unsuspected leap into view 
and the old friend wears a new face to 
the observer. Slowly the sun sinks in 
the west and the mountain top is gilded 
with the lingering glories of the dying 
day. Night falls and from the distant 
wood the bird of evening sings its sweet 
plaintive notes. From the valley below 
comes the sound of the church-bell invit- 
ing the listener to prayer. The voices of 
the night make musical interlude until 
Dawn draws the curtain and a new scene 
is ushered in. | 

The vision has changed. A gloom 
hangs over the mountain—the gloom that 
precedes the storm. Gray and cold look 
those peaks and yonder comes the mist 
creeping over their crests. Down the val- 
ley it comes, shutting from sight every 
outline of the surrounding view. Steadi- 
ly falls the rain, a heavy gray wall, be- 
tween the observer and the landscape. So 
passes the day. But see at sunset, the 
fain is ceasing and the gray wall grows 
thinner until the mountain behind is 
plainly visible. ‘The clouds grow lighter 
and break away. The fog arises from 
the brooks and the river, now rolling up 
heavy and white, now a transparent mist. 
And yonder, what is that? At the first 
glance it seems like the smoke from a 
burning building but the second shows 
it is only a fragmentary cloud of vapor 
with the rays of the setting sun shining 
through. It mounts straight upward, 
transparent and faintly tinted with color. 
Behold in the midst appears the end of a 
tain-bow up which the mist seems to rise 
until it reaches the sky and floats there 
like soft white wool. ‘The light fades, 
the rain-bow disappears and once more 
Nature lets fall the curtain of night over 
her marvelous stage. And so day fol- 
lows day bringing new visions to the 
childish eyes watching in wistful wonder. 


As the little one grows to manhood there 
is instilled in his heart a deep and lasting 
love for the majestic beauty of the moun- 
tains. In after life, in times of loneliness 
or distress his cry is that of the psalmist : 

“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help.”’ 

7 OF. 


Locals. 


The second of the series of football hops 
was held in the gymnasium, Thursday 
evening, 


Secretary Peter addressed the Y. M. 
C. A. on October 8th. His subject was 
“Making Good at College.” 


The schedule of new appointments in 
the University Battalion has been posted 
by Captain Tebbitts as follows: 

Major, Murphy; 1st Lieut. and Adj’t, 
Mevis; 1st Lieut and Q. M., Eddy; Ser- 
geant Major, Harvey; Color Sergeant, 
Rouse. 

Company A—Captain, Somerville; 1st 
Lieut., Heininger; 2nd Lieut., Kehoe; rst 
Sergeant, Deyette; Sergeants, Abbot, 
E.. S., Buck, Bristol, Pike. 

Company B—Captain, Gallup; st 
Ineut., Ramsdell; 2nd Lieut., Dewey; Ist 
Sergeant, Reed; Sergeants, Smith, C. K., 
Campbell, Shaw, Hughes. 

Company C—Captain, Jacobs; Ist 
Tiewt., Collins; 2nd Lieut., Story; Ist 
Sergeant, Helyar; Sergeants, Watkins, 
Dodge, Corry, Johndroe. 

A meeting of the Senior Class was held 
Friday, October r2th. The following 


Gincers: -were . elected: President, Nye; 
H, V.; Vice-President, Miss Thompson; 
Wreasurer,. Elolden; Secretary, Reads 
HS. 


A very successful smoker was held be- 
fore the St. Lawrence: game. At this 
smoker President Nye presided. Speeches 
were made by Profs. Merrill, Butterfield, 
and Benscoter, Mr. Waterman, Mr. 
Murphy, “Dud” |Drake, and Dr. Cloud- 
man. Songs and cheering filled in be- 
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tween. Take it all together the spirit 
kept rising and culminated in 120 fel- 
lows marching to the station to greet 
President Buckham with cheers and 
songs as he returned from Scotland. As 
the St. Lawrence football team came in 
on the same train, the fellows escorted 
them to their hotel. 

The following is a list of men pledged 
by the different fraternities : 


Lambda Tota. 


C. W. Dalby *10, A. Dailey ’10, 

T. Slattery ’1o, R. Reynolds ‘10, 
\V. Adams ’oog, M. J. Barrington ’10, 
P. Hosmer ’1I0, H. S. Bullard ’ro. 


Alpha Tau Omega. 


H. P. Crowell ’o09, A. A. Beard ’Io, 
E. R. Higgins *10, W. Wright ’t1o, 
eAaiReaasa yee Oe lo. barley °10. 
D. S. Powers ’I10, 


Delta Sigma. 


M: F. Irish ’10, R. W. H. Davis ’oog, 
Jak Henes cro: L. H. Pomeroy ‘Io. 
Gee Davis Wicca 0, 


Phi Delta Theta. 


W. F. Welch ‘to, 

"10, H. F. White ’10, 
PB tehiniva oO F. L. Howe ’Io, 
A. K. Peck ’Io; G. . Scott ro. 


Sigma Nu. 


B. Wheeler ’10, J. Smith ‘10, 
. C. Bloomer *10, H. E. Morton ‘to, 
_W.Brown 169 eGo Orcarty ao. 


Kappa Sigma. 


R. H. Buck ‘Io, O. B. Hughes ‘og, 
L. Boyd ’tIo, W. B. Leland ‘10, 
M. P. Ames ’I0, 142 Pearl’ 10. 
W. B. Derby Io, 


Sigma Phi. 
D. Kellogg ‘10, 
L. Burrage ‘Io, 
E. Fuller ’10, 
CGiikice 10. 


. Brown ‘Io, 


R 
H. B. Cumingss 
EF 


OO 


H. Kindt ’r10, 
J. Goss "10, 
A. Dow ’10, 
H. Pierce ‘10, 
I. White *Io. 


Delta Ps1. 


A. Whittemore *10, Kingsley ‘Io, 
Whitcomb ‘10, Adams ’I0, 
F,. Smith ’10, Grout ’I0. 


AUTUMN. 


Ah, that the summer’s fading light 
Should seal the scroll of June and write 
In russet words, “Adieu”: No more 
To show the forest’s open door. 
The loves that flourished with the sun, 
Moonlight conceived; but half begun: 
They left us with the falling leaves, 
With summer’s last, sweet-smelling breeze, 
But though they vanish with the speed 
Of mists before the morning’s greed, 
Sweet consolation will we take, , 
For where there’s maid, there’s love to make. 
Our winter loves are just as fair 
As summer’s blossoms. Who would dare 
To scorn the gifts the gods bestow? 
Life is too short to let them go! 
—W. M. R. 


U2 Fea 


once stood for Union, 

When Southern slaves were free; 
But now its universitas, 

Or university. 


once stood for Virgin, 
V And virtue most supreme; 
But now it stands for Viridis, 
In the Latin word for green. 
once stood for Maker— 
Creator of all things— 
But now it stands for Montis, 
Of mountains now it sings. 


Thus U. V. M. we hail thee 
For the grandeur of thy name, 
And may your sons sink n’er to rise 
E’er you are known to shame. 
—J. C., ’09. 


Hiblietics. 
TRACK AND TENNIS. 


In track the Interclass Cross Country 
Run is planned for the first 
November. 
numerals engraved on the Bronze Trophy. 
Individual winners get cups. ; 

In tennis the fall tournament is now 
in progress. 
and Grow are leading. 


week in 
The winning class has its 


At the present time Fuller 


a i 


Nov. 17. Brown at Providence. 
Nov. 24. Class Game. 


Foot Ball 
Middlebury o—Vermont It. 


Middlebury College and Fisher lost to 

Vermont on Saturday afternoon, October 
6th. ‘The unpleasant drizzle and result- 
ing uncertainty of the pigskin were the 
causes of many fumbles. ‘The game was 
played under the new rules, and although 
a little rough work was occasionally still 
in evidence, the plays were more open, 
snappier, and much more interesting from 
every standpoint. 
_ The onside punt proved very success- 
ful. Vermont tried the forward pass but 
once, and lost by it. Middlebury had 
nothing new in the line of plays and took 
little advantage of the new rules. Ver- 
mont was penalized forty-five yards to 
Middlebury’s fifteen. Stevens and Fisher 
were the mainstays of the Middlebury 
ageregation, while to Watkins are due 
the laurels from our point of view. 
White and Kieslich played strong games. 
Wright did some traveling, and spoiled 
several end plays. 

The line-up follows: 
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BASEBALL. Vermont, — Middlebury. 
(Care e Orrin: 1, Cie ee ce ee l. e. Martin, Hunt 
Baseball practice is being held every My Me dat 1s 1. t. Winslow 
: , : : : ‘a SN REE A Ri cic! a) slate glee ao dh'urche 1. .g. (Carter 
afternoon at University Field, weather Ree es, sae c. Carey 
permitting. PeMIeeeRIE ee Set tee ok xcs S op uh areca oS r. g. Gove 
REIS USE Cs tsa c) sick tones, , ods ue dae bee I t4 Eis 
Bee ial, or chee thc. s o-0/e'o + bid eae r. e. Holmes 
FOOTBALL GAMES PLAYED BY VERMONT. Tee eee icc oo oa nts 2's. ae o's Me q. Harmon 
ba Saeed ed A l. h. Stevens (Capt.) 
Oct. 3. Dartmouth at Hanover. Pos ahi 1h 2S i ener eae f. Fisher 
6. Middlebury at Burlineton. ep teeTUS OL SOLL 52.0 cane > ate ans 6 ss r, h. Deane, Martin 
Oct. 6 y S Touchdowns, Watkins, White; goal from. 
Oct. 13, St. Lawrence at Burlington. touchdown, Watkins; referee, Cloudman; um- 
Oct. 20. Ambherst at Amherst. pires, Patterson and Stevens; head linesman, 
. . Woodward; timers, Woodward and Hafford; 
Oct. 27: Wesleyan at Middletown. linesmen, Mulcare and Ryder; time of halves, 
Oct. 31. Middlebury at Middlebury. 20 and 15 minutes. 
Nov. 3. Worcester Polytechnic at 
Burlington. 
Nov. 10. New Hampshire State at Has Beens o—Vermont It. 
Manchester. 


On Wednesday, October roth, a squad 
of old and young enthusia.ts lined up 
against the Varsity, and after two short 
halves had held down the latter to two 
hard earned touchdowns. 

The scrubs had no signals and were not 
very keen on the new rules, but had the 
spirit of the sport at heart and put up a 
strong game. Vermont made one touch- 
down each half, the first on a fake-play, 
and the second on an onside punt. 

The summary follows: 


Vermont. Old Timers. 
BEI Ce eS snake o)y 52 o oleve oe Ae 1. e. Burrington 
CUES Ong a8 1. t. Cloudman, Bryant 
(EES Tip ee Ae ee l. g. Field 
Beer CCT Ca... aes eg 2 6 5% +) 4 cadet or ec. Hall 
RMD Wa cite noo oo Be as 4 9 8 2 ave r. g. Read 
roy BOT Clit, 12 Ut 2, oo. 2 ale Lee seme r. t. Guptil 
Pe PUGS ie pide en ee o's Ss 0 oe es r. e. Adams 
Ree CE teds es op alolaen coo 9-5) 0’ q. Hayes, Cloudman 
eT DVIS 2 12? Wie ist sss ke eee r. h. Woodward 
ee GI RE Se er ew og oe ine we Ses cies s f. Hagar 
CG. rs UT ob i a ae ar l. h. Patterson 

Touchdowns, White, Keislich; (goal from 


touchdown, Watkins; referee and timer, Water- 
man; umpire, O’Neil; linesmen, Buck and 
French; time of halves, 15 and 10 minutes. 


St. Lawrence 2—Vermont 29. 


The game between St. Lawrence and 
Vermont played Saturday afternoon, 
October 13th, was full of trick-plays, 
much open work, and clever traveling, 
and was much more interesting than the 


score would lead one to believe. A great 
deal of penalizing was done and the effect 
of the new rules was frequently brought 
home when the referee cruelly carried the 
ball fifteen yards nearer our goal. Ver- 
mont was offside several times, and did 
more holding than the authorities cared 
LO see, 

White ’10, did some clever work. As 
an aggressive player he has already mold- 
ed his little pedestal of fame. He was 
used much of the time and could invaria- 
bly be depended upon for a fat gain. He 
sets a pace that his interference has 
trouble in following. Watkins ‘cg, put 
up a strong defensive game, but the op- 
posing end on St. Lawrence cut down his 
end runs most of the time. The forward 
pass, White to Watkins, worked splen- 
didly.. Reed ’og and Capt. Ferrin ’o8, 
spoiled most of St. Lawrence’s end runs, 
and were game to the core. Several 
clever trick-plays were sprung by Ver- 
mont and as a rule produced 
Welch ’10 was everywhere present, mace 
big holes, and tackled well. ‘Keislich ’1o, 
when called upon, plowed through the 
line for good gains. St. Lawrence used 
almost no trick plays. 

The line-up and summary follows: 


gains. 


Vermont. St. Lawrence. 
CUBDG Jer Orrin, «ly (Oi vara aba ed dis l. e. O’Brien 
A CER SOU Pee EL Acs Rf am a? Se a o° ORAl er 1. t, Rice 
PA eres SP heterat st alst otatern ete slabeks « l, g. Owens 
Wiley Go Fasc k a8 (PPh: Phen eComea erties ica. ble, e. Clark 
POUT eres Cue ena eae fd er duels oad r, £. Crary 
Cassrays ls ORB es a craks r. t. (Capt.) Crackenbush 
gato 2)6 Rail ty een uP eget eae r. e. Kimball, Harlan 
Wg Uo op 6 PIN Ty Se Deneck Boge Ek 2 joe tr Dae on are q. Van Delinder 
AW EAC aie ork dea, Oona Leaner ware sO bet 1, h. C. Calder 
KeISligh seis, «si Mepeee Aire as Caan ee f. Baker 
Weeking, Thi hee ese a r. hh. A. Calder, Main 


Touchdowns, H. White 8, Watkins 2; safety, 
H. White; goals from touchdowns, Watkins 4; 
referee, Cloudman; umpires, Patterson and Ker- 
sey; head linesman and timer, Woodward; 
linesmen, Kendall and Milligan; time of halves, 
20 minutes. 


College World. 


Yale has been exceedingly unfortunate 
in having several of her star football men 
injured in minor games. Her team is 


therefore in poor condition for the big 
games. > 

The following were speakers at th 
Vermont State Teacher's Association 
Middlebury this week. President A. 
V. Raymond of Union College; President 
Mary FE. Woolsey of Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege; Prof. S. F. Dutton of Columbia | 
University; Prof. Thos. D. Seymour of 
Yale; President Ezra Brainard, Prot. Mie 
D. Sanford, and Prof. C: By Wrightiis 
Middlebury; Prof. L. B. Jones and Prof. 
S. E. Bassett of University of Vermont. 


YY. M. @. A. Notes. a 


The meeting held October 7th was 
addressed by our new General Secretary, 
W. W. Peter, his subject pe “Making 
Good at College. ee 

A Bible Stiae Campaign i is being con- 
ducted with the hope of increasing — the 
enrollment from about Io to 150. Té¢ 
this end, Mr. Frank V. Slack, Universit 
Pe Pet. 03, Secretary Bible Study De 
partment, International Committee Y. M 
C. A., addressed the” Associationas 
Chapel, Sunday, October 14th. Spe 
music was rendered in a violin sol 
H. I’. Barton, and a baritone solo 1 
W. W. Peter. Prof. H..F) Pérkinisiae 
D., presided at the meeting. a 


Hiumni Notes. 


80. George B. Catlin was rece 
taken sick while making a short s 
Boston. Mrs. Catlin and Miss 
07, are now in that city. 


78. Dr. D. C. Hawley, Med. ’84, 
was last year president of American A 
emy of Medicine, has been electe 
ident of the Vermont State 1} 
Society for the ensuing year, — 
Henry Jackson, Med. ’65, instru 
the University, will be delegate” 
Vermont Society to the next meeting 
the American Academy at Atlanti i 
New Jersey. 4 


a 


} with L. G. White and Co., 
_ engineers of New York. 


4 
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Bx. 64. Col. K. Henry Powell, A. M. 
84, and Mrs. Powell returned recently 
from Europe where they travelled through 
the British Isles, Germany, Austria, 
Switzerland and Italy. 


793. Dr. Lyman Allen, Med. ’96, who 
after a serious operation was for some 
time sick with ether pneumonia at Bever- 
ley, Mass., has returned to Burlington 
and is slowly recovering. 


‘02. John N. Harvey of Montpelier 
has been appointed to responsible position 
of clerk of the new joint committee of 
the State Legislature on revision of bills. 
Mr. Harvey has for the past two years 
been working with the committee appoint- 
ed to revise the statutes and is especially 
well qualified for the work. 


Seeetienty, ©. Wheeler, Jr., who 
graduated from the New York Law 
School in June, has gone to reside in Long 
Beach, California. 


704. Harry C. Burrows is engaged to 
be married to Miss Sarah S$. Mason, Vas- 
Sar O04, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. O. R. 
Mason of Burlington. 


(02. Arthur Day Welch was married 
October third to Miss Katherine Knee 
Gebhardt ’o1, in Trinity Church, Shel- 
burne, Vt. Mr. Welch is an electrical 
engineer for the New York Telephone 
Co. ‘They will reside in Brooklyn. 


05. Miss Mabel L. Southwick, who 
received an A. M. degree from Radcliffe 
College in June, is spending the winter 
at home in Burlington. 


04. Henri C. Clement, last year in- 
Structor in the University has a position 
contracting 


Ex-’04. On October 20, Miss Helen 


| Christine Hanna was married to Mr. 


Charles W. Steere in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri. 


05. Royce H. Farrand is principal of 
the Northfield High School. 


Dorn’s Dining “Room 


IN THE THEATRE BUILDING, 


201 Main Srreet, Buriineron, Vv. 
Specialties of Game, such as Duck, Plover, Quail, 
Squab, Partridge, Broiled Live Lobster, Soft Shell 
Crabs, etc. Open every evening until 12 P. M. 

Phone 524-4. 


tA Rp 


THE DAY RIGHT 


STAR SAFETY RAZORS FOR SALE 


LP. WOOD, 78 CHURGH STREET 


WE ARE READY 


To supply your wants, with everything 
in Young Men’s Suits and Overcoats, Rain 
Coats, Underwear, Hats and elegant Neck- 
wear, for all seasons. 

The greatest variety, latest styles and 
best of everything at lowest prices at 


Bas UR oe DROT ERR 
Burlington 


Vermont 


Andrew Charland’s Barber Shop, 


8&6 CHURCH STREET, 
(UP STAIRS.) 
Elegantly furnished and fitted with all conven- 
iences. 
None but strictly first-class workmen employed. 
Private parlor for ladies and children, 
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’05.° Miss H. Elizabeth Holmes is 
teacher of history and lower mathematics 
at Montpelier Seminary. 


‘05. Milo A. Gibson is assistant in the 
Johnson High School. 


’05. Thomas M. Hickey is principal 
of the Milton High School. 


oo. Thomas Reed Powell, LL. B. 
Harvard, is studying for the degree of 
Ph. D. in law at Columbia University. 


'O7s WiTamenogicomhacayiitney, Med. 
’o4, has taken the practice of Dr. Frank 
H. Dunbar, Med. ’04, who died recently 
in Swanton, Vt. 


06. I. C. Cobb is in the office of the 
Chaffee Lumber Company, Rutland, Vt. 


04. J. J. Ross was about college the 
first of the week. 


Exchanges. 


It can not fail to have a broadening 
and inspiring effect upon our college life, 
if we shall find time to read the various 
college magazines which may be found 
upon the table in the Billings Library. 
By so doing we shall come under the spell 
of that large enthusiasm which must al- 
ways exist among men striving along 
the same roads toward the same goals; 
an enthusiasm which sweeps away the 
narrow bounds of the individual college 
and teaches one to regard every college 
man as a brother. 

The October number of the Harvarp 
MontTHLY contains much that will repay 
reading. The truly remarkable story 


entitled ‘““T‘he Heart’s Desire” can not but. 


stimulate thought. With a background 
that is rich and true and living characters, 
it aspires to be something more than mere- 
ly clever. In the same periodical will be 
found an exceedingly suggestive article 
entitled “Swinburne’s Relation to the 
Poetry of the Immediate Past and 
Future.” 


THE) “Bid@ias 


CIGARS AND TOBACCOS. 
Finest line of Merchams, BBB Brier Pipes and Cigars 


in the State. Also full line of Turkish and Egyptian 
Cigarettes. 


F.‘L. TAFT 'é&2e€Oe 
PL SeChurch:St:, ~ = Burlington, Vt. 


Heliotype Printing Co. 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


LUGRAPRERS th 


Scientific work and Highest Quality of 
fac-simile reproduction Gelatin and Photo- 
in color or Mono- % Mechanical Print- 
chrome a ing for Class Books, 
Specialty. etc, 


MEASURE FOR ) 
MEASURE 


We still maintain our Highest _ 


Standard of Tailoring 
Excellence. | 


We give you the best of goods 
and of workmanship. 


Suits 10 per cent off in next 60 days to 
students, 


Pe. N. FRGOCHSeTe 
CUSTOM TAILOR 


153 AAIN ST. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


Offers Metropolitan Advantages of everykind. 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS | 
Address Dean W. M. Warren, 12 Somerset St. | 
SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY | 
Address Asst. Dean C. W. Rishell, 
72 Mt. Vernon St. 
SCHOOL OF LAW | 
Address Dean Melville M. Bigelow, Isaac Rich 
Hall, Ashburton Place. 

SCHOOL OF MEDICINE s 
Address Dean J. P. Sutherland, 302 Beacon St. 
GRADUATE DEPARTMENT | 
Philosophical and Literary Courses. For Graduates 

only’ Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 12 Somerset St. 


W. E. HUNTINGTON, President _ 
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The Occipent Macazine, published 
by the University of California masquer- 
ades in a bright yellow cover. Its two 
stories, ‘“Ihe Sink Hole” and ‘My Friend 
the Greaser,”’ are thrilling and strong, 
with just a touch of the crude and melo- 
dramatic. 

Among the other Magazines are many 
interesting articles, among which, the 
editorial on the postponement of the 
chinning season until March, in the 
“DartmMouTH”’ for October 5th, will be 
of especial interest to Vermont men. 


INVOCATION. 


Ah, sing the song of the world to me; 
The song of the world and the song of 
life, 
The hidden depths and the mystery, 
The rhythmic soul and the harmony, 
That. lie “neath the yearning and tumult 
and strife. 


Ah, sing the song of the world to me: 


The song of peace and the song of love, 
The song of the night on the moon-lit sea, 
The song of the wind in the forest tree, 

And the old old song of the stars above. 
Ay sing the song of the world nor pause 

At the sterner notes and the sadder 

chords. 
Sing me the song of the world of laws, 
Of present pain from an ancient cause, 

Of fire and famine and bleeding swords. 
Sing me the song of the fullness of spring ; 

The ripple of waters, the rustle of leaves, 
The faint first sounds when robins sing, 
The listless summers lingering 

And the blythsome song ’mid the autumn 

sheaves. 
But spare not, to sing of the winter’s chill 

With his icy fingers that stiffen and 

freeze, 
Of the wanderer lost on the wind-swept hill, 
Of life’s decline, the wavering will 

When the eye looks back for all it sees. 
Ah, sing the song of the world to me, 

Sing it again, and o’er and o’er. 

But last, when my spirit is weary and 

sore, 
Sing of a better world, to be 
As soft a song as the midnight sea 


Sings to itself incessantly 
Mid deep dark shades on a_ sheltered 
shore 
Where marshes muffle the ocean roar. 
Ah, sing that song forevermore, 
The last, glad song of eternity. 


Th 
Baltimore Medical 
Coliege 


PRELIMINARY FALL COURSE BEGINS SEPT. 1 

REGULAR WINTER COURSE BEGINS SEPT. 20 

Liberal Teaching Facilities; Modern College 
Buildings; Comfortable Lecture Hall and Amphi- 
theaters; Large and Completely Equipped Labora- 
tories; Capacious Hospitals and Dispensary; Ly- 
ing in Department for Teaching Clinical Obstet- 
rics; Large Clinics. 

Send for Catalogue and address 
DAVID STREETT, M. D., Dean. 


Int PRATT TEAGHER Ath 


70 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 


Recommends college and normal gradu- 
dates, Specialists, and other teachers 
some Olloges, public. and private 
schools, and families. 


The Agency receives many calls from all parts of the 
country for college graduates, either with or with- 
out experience. 


WM, O. PRATT, Manager. 


STATUARY 


FOR SCHOOLS AT 


J. J. WHITE’S, 8 Church St. 


PLUMBING 


50 Years Doing Business. Most 
Expert Workmen. Latest 
Scientific Methods 


—Plumbing and Heating are best handled by a 
large concern. Our position as the Leading 
Plumbers demands we employ only latest scien- 
tific methods. Our facilities unequalled. Our 
workmen most expert. Our charges most re- 
sonable. We go anywhere to do the work. 


The G. S. BLODGETT CoO. 


DONE BEST 


——— BY A —— 
LARGE CONCERN 


We save you from 10 to 50 per cent on 
Razors, Strops, Toilet Preparations, Per- 
fumeries, Candies, Drug Sundries, Cigars 


O. Cc. STACY, » LIVERYCG 
163 Church Street. | 


and Prescriptions. 


MEDICAL HALL, 24 CHURCH ST. 
J. W. O'Sullivan, See 


OPPOSITE POST OFFICE Phone 128-12 


Prompt and courteous attention will be given to livery 


in all details, 
Rew York 


Cornell University Medical College, “is 


The course covering four years begins during the last week in September and continues 
until June. §A preliminary training in natural science is of great advantage. {All the 
classes are divided into small sections for recitations, laboratory and clinical bedside in- 
struction. Students are admitted to advanced standing after passing the requisite examin- 
ations. [The successful completion of the first year in any College or University recognized 
by the Regents of the State of New York as maintaining a satisfactory standard is sufficient 
to satisfy the requirements for admission which have lately been raised. {The annual an- 
nouncement giving full particulars will be mailed on application. 


Wim. Mm. Polk, Mm. D., LE. D., Dean, 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY MEDICAL COLLEGH, 27TH AND 28TH STREETS AND FIRST AVENUE ~— 
NEW YORK CITY - 


Druggist 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


INSTRUCTION IS GIVEN IN THE UNIVERSITY IN 


Te THE DEPARTMENT OF ARTS. 
IJ. Tue DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE. 
Ill. Tae Department oF MEDICINE. 


I. The Department of Arts embraces instruction in Languages, ancient and modern, 
Mathematics, Sciences, Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy, Rhetoric, Literature and 
History. 

The courses pursued in this department are three in number. 

1. The Classical course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
2. The Literary-Scientific course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. ( 
3. The Commerce and Economics course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
II. The Department of Science embraces particularly instruction in the various branches ? 
of Mathematical, Physical, Natural and Economic Science, Mechanic Arts and Agriculture. ry 


The courses pursued in this department are five in number and lead to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science. 


Civil Engineering. 
2. Mechanical Engineering. 
3. Electrical Engineering. 
4. Chemistry. 
5. Agriculture. 
For fuller information send for catalogue or special bulletin to 


M. W. ANDREWS, Registrar. 


WAY SLIDE TIN IN : 
AND NASEH’S BAKHRY 


The popular place for popular people. 


EUL Rinds of Portraiture 
Birby Studio 


Wearlyp opp. the Library. 
242 College St. 


Discount to Students’ 
185 BANK STREET 
Phone 287-18. 
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EDITORIALS. 


MEH CYNIC wishes to address its first 
ord to the football team. ‘This is merely 
to yoice the commendation felt by us all 


= 


| for your good showing against Amherst. 

_ No, to be sure you didn’t win, but you 
outplayed them on their own grounds after 

they had been benefited by the practice of 

| half the season. 

In fact you showed yourselves true sports- 


men in every way. You each held your 


) 


posts while Amherst kept putting in fresh 
After Amherst had driven you down 
the field, you fought them away from your 
This last fact is worth as much 
as a victory; for it means that when you 


men. 
goal line. 


were almost beaten you showed the pluck, 
nerve and skill, to outplay your opponents 
who, on your goal line, were in a position 
to be playing their pluckiest and best. 

And as to these opponents. Will any 
one say that it was not greatly to Ver- 
mont’s credit to do as well as she did? 
Are we so carried away by the “vicious 
fear of losing’ that we bemoan the fact 
that Vermont didn’t win? Will anyone say 
now that we are not in Amherst’s class in 
football? Surely not. 

And it seems to THE Cynic that the best 
part of all this is that we are meeting 
Amherst on at least her own ground as 
regards athletic rules. Some may think 
that it would do Vermont more good to 
have more lenient athletic rules so that she 
could wim from the big colleges, even if 
she didn’t meet them on their own ground 
as regards such regulations. THE Cynic 
would not quite agree with this opinion. 
Surely it is much more to our athletic 
credit, and really makes us prouder of our 
team and our college, to feel that we are 
meeting other of the best colleges on their 
own ground in athletic regulation, even if 
we don’t win. 

Tue Cynic feels, and knows that most of 
the students feel, much prouder that our 
team met Ambherst under athletic regula- 
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tions like her own, and put up such a manly 
fight only to be defeated, than as if we had 
sent down a team enlisted under lenient 
rules and had beaten Amherst. 

Every year our showing will be better, 
and in a year or two we will not only meet 
big colleges under their own rules, but will 
win from them. 


THE SMOKER held on Tuesday night, 
October 30th, was certainly the best one 
yet. Tur Cynic made this statement after 
the previous smoker and felt that it was 
speaking the truth; and it is the same in 
this case. ‘The spirit of the smoker was 
“be gentlemen.” President Buckham said 
that a gentleman would be wholly loyal to 
his own college. Captain Tebbetts said that 
a gentleman would be proud to wear the 
Prov 
Tupper said that a gentleman would obey 


military uniform of his country. 


the laws of the community, even if he 
didn’t agree with them, and would obey 
them both secretly and openly. Prof. But- 
terfield said that a gentleman would do his 
All of the 
speakers said that gentlemen would be fair 


work well, and his play well. 


The music 
said that gentlemen would not be ashamed 
to own that they had hearts. The smoke 
and cider said that a gentleman would feel 


to their opponents in a game. 


that his neighbor was as good as he, and 
would join with his neighbor in the unity 
of smoke and glass. 

Be the most of a gentleman that you can 
and you will be the most of a representative 
Vermont man that you can. 


LET US give a rousing sky-rocket for 
Tebbetts. 
Surely an instructor who had the good 
sense and good nature to march his battal- 
ion down to the station when the football 


our new drill-master, Captain 


team was leaving for Amherst, who’ has 
shown interest sufficient to come into our 
smoker and address us, is worthy of our 
heartiest admiration and support. 


THE CYNIC wishes that every student 
would read an article in the “Saturday 
Evening Post” of October 6, 1906, by Sen- 
ator Albert J. Beveridge, entitled “The Vic- 
ious Fear of Losing.” Mr. Beveridge speaks 
of this as “an American doctrine that courts 
destruction.” Surely the students in a col- 
lege, who are to be the American leaders 
of the next century,-should give such a 
matter their careful thought. — 

The article is in part as follows: 


The vicious fear of losing is the greatest 
obstacle to the passage of needed laws with 
which the practical and fearless legislator 
has to contend. e 

The point to all this is that the question 
which is uppermost in the minds of the 
rank and file of public men is that, in no 
circumstances, must they appear to lose, no 
matter what it is they lose; and that at all 
hazards they must appear to win, no mat- 
ter what it is they win, or whether, in fact, 
they win at all. The greatest moral vice — 
of our present-day public man is the vicious 
fear of losimg. It is far greater than the 
vice of bribery, of which hardly any exists, 
if indeed there is any. It is far greater 
than the ownership of public men by inter- 
ests and corporations, of which there is not 
a great deal. For it is the weakness omy | 
which the manipulators of legislation play 
with greater effect than upon all other re- 
sources at their command. 

Decidedly, we have too many “winners” 
and too few “losers” in American public — 
life ; too many men who simply have not the _ 
nerve to read in the morning paper that — 
they have been beaten; too few men who 
are willing to march right up to the guns 
for the cause which they believe to be right. 
The people ought to teach their public ser- 
vants that they will punish them for flock- — 
ing to the winning side against what is — 
right a good deal quicker than they will — 
rebuke them for losing in a just cause. _ 

But, after all, are these weak-kneed pub- — 


lic men—these “winners’—so much t0 — 


- | 
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blame? Do we not here perceive a national 
fault? Is it not true that we Americans 
have come to worship success more than 
righteousness? “Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess”—that is our shallow and materialistic 
epigram. Of course it is not true. He 
who makes “success, and nothing but suc- 
cess” his program through life, will find 
the inevitable Waterloo at the end of his 
Bareer. . 

The truth is that nothing succeeds but the 
right. 

But there is one type of public man even 
more hurtful to the public interests than 
the “winner.” ‘This is the man who fears 
to make a record on anything, and who 
tries to avoid all possible conflict between 
principle and conditions, between the right 
thing that ought to be and the wrong thing 
‘that is. Such a man keeps out of sight 
until the issue is determined and the verdict 
rendered. Then he comes forward as hay- 
ing been all along upon the side which 
prevails. These foxlike people do not stand 
for anything except themselves. 

Nor do I want to be understood as re- 
buking this American spirit that demands 
achievement. 1 am only insisting that this 
spirit shall be exalted and glorified by a 
care for the methods by which victory is 
achieved and, above all, the purpose for 
which the fight is waged. I would have the 

average American come to look upon suc- 
cess in an unrighteous cause as worse than 
defeat, but I would also have him feel that 
this very Americanism demands that he 
shall fight for a cause unyieldingly, cease- 
lessly and forever, never knowing when he 
is “licked.” 
_ ‘Therefore, I would banish from’ the 
breast of my countryman the vicious fear 
of losing. I would eliminate from his soul 
the admiration for that kind of victory 
which merely prevails over an opponent, 
mo matter whether that victory was won 
for the right or the wrong. I would have 
this people return to that spirit which glori- 
fied the beginnings of the Republic and 
which, in the teeth of kings and in the face 
of overwhelming armies, flung its denial to 
the theory that “might makes right.” It 
Was upon that denial that our fathers 
marched to the field of battle and gave to 
the world the splendid story, first of Valley 
Forge, but, finally, of Yorktown. 

All forward movements have their Val- 
ley Forge, but inevitably, in the end, they 


the Union. 


have their Yorktown, too. They all have 
their Bull Run in the beginning, but, in 
the end, they have also their Appomattox. 

Let us require not only public men, but 
also ourselves, to live up to those sayings 
of our great ones which make our history 
and thrill our blood to-day: 

“T will fight it out on this line if it takes 
all summer.” 

“Don’t give up.the ship.” 

“T have only begun to fight.” 

But let us be sure we always say these 
things only for the right. Paul Jones was 
defeated. His ship was shot to pieces, in 
flames and sinking, but, shouted this typical 
American, “I have only begun to fight.” 
Paul Jones was fighting for the right. 

Lawrence was dying, but that was little 
or nothing to him. He was not concerned 
that he had given his life for his country. 
Rather he gloried in that fact. But “Don’t 
give up the ship!” exclaimed he as his 
brave heart stopped beating. Lawrence was 
fighting for the right. 

Grant had seen thousands of the best 
troops that ever charged to death mowed 
down before the enemy’s guns. He was 
denounced as a butcher, a drunkard, an 
obstinate fool. But, said he: “I will fight 
it out on this line if it takes all summer.” 
And that one sentence meant victory for 
Grant was fighting for the 
right. 

I do not mean to counsel “foolhardiness.” 
That is as absurd in legislative life as it is 
in military life. Where you have fought a 
good fight and have actually secured im- 
portant positions, and where continuance of 
the struggle means the probable loss of the 
positions gained, you are the merest child 
of folly if you insist on taking that hazard. 
Such conduct indicates bravado and _ not 
bravery. Where such a struggle has. re- 
sulted in substantial victory, and where fur- 
ther fight means the possible loss of the 
ground already gained, there let the battle 
close, secure the ground already won, and 
then another day take up the contest for the 
remainder—all this, of course, unless yield- 
ing means to yield a principle, and, in that 
event, there is nothing to do but to fight 
to the last gasp and go on record, knowing 
that although you are in the minority to-day 
you will be in the majority to-morrow. 


THE following letters were taken from 
an article in the Congregationalist of May 
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5, 1906, by Rev. Samuel L,..Loomis, D. D., 
entitled “The Student and His Sunday”: 


I think it wise for each student, and 
every other working man for that matter, 
to take one day in seven free from the ord- 
inary duties and occupations. We try in the 
institute to arrange our courses so that a 
man of good ability may have his Sunday 
rice) 

HENRY S. PRITCHETT, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


The average student seems to me much 
better for as complete rest from his regular 
work one day in seven as his circumstances 
can possibly admit. 

ARTHUR T. HADLEY, 
Yale. 


In my judgment every student does need 
one entire day in seven, not only for rest, 
but for the release of his thoughts from the 
things which press upon him during the 
other days of the week and the realization 
of the things which ought to dominate him 
in all his work. ; 

Wooprow WILSON, 
Princeton. 


It is extremely desirable, and even neces- 
sary, for the best intellectual progress that 
the average student should have one entire 
day in every seven for rest from his regular 
work. Labor of the mind is much more 
exhausting than labor of the body, and 
every argument for physical rest is an ar- 
gument for mental rest as well. A student, 
for example, of Latin will accomplish far 
more in a year by banishing all Latin from 
his thoughts one day in seven, than by 
working at this study seven days in the 
week. His mind will have far greater elas- 
ticity, alertness, power of concentration if 
he observes stated periods of rest from his 
assigned task. 

It should be remembered, however, that 
mental rest does not mean mental inaction. 
About the poorest possible way to observe 
Sunday is to loaf, either physically or men- 
tally. Some part of Sunday the mind should 
have strong intellectual stimulus. Every 
man should give a part of Sunday to read- 
ing, and such reading easily passes into 
genuine study. A man could not spend 
Sunday in any better way than to give a 
portion of it to the study of Biblical litera- 
ture and Christian history, and great ethical 
and philosophical problems. But such study 


for the best growth of the mind and spirit 
should be distinctly a release from the rou- 
tine of the week. 

W. H. P. Faunce, 


Brown. 


It has always been my practice, both as 
college student and as a man with many 
cares, to refrain from pursuing my regular 
studies on Sunday. I always advise stu- 
dents to follow that rule. I think it is a wise 
one and a right one. One needs at least the 
leisure of that day for reading that will in- 
struct him upon religious thought and his- 
tory, and it serves to give him the needed 
rest from the routine of daily studies. I 
believe Mr. Gladstone, with all the pressure 
upon him, followed that rule through life. 

JAMeEs B. ANGELL, 
Michigan Umwversity. 

My own belief is that it is not at all nec- 
essary for students to study on Sunday; 
that they will find that in the end they will 
accomplish quite as much in their study, 


and much more in their general life, by 1 


giving Sunday to things outside their study 
proper, giving the whole range of the higher 
life a chance at them. I am increasingly 
impressed myself, in my own work, that 
more depends on a high state of fitness for 
one’s work than upon the number of hours 
put in. 
Henry C. KING, 
Oberlin. 
I regret to say that I think the habit of 


Sunday. study is becoming more and more 


common among students. The question 
which you raise as to whether it is wise and 
right seems to me is really a double ques- 
tion., I should answer that in most cases 
it is unwise, without hesitation, thinking that 
Sunday should really be given to entirely 


different occupation as far as possible, as a 


real relief and change from the occupation 
of the week. 

About the question of its being right, I 
am not so sure. Many of the studies in 
which students are engaged are in them- 
selves inspiring and elevating, and it seems 
to me that each student must decide this 
question individually, bearing in mind that 
the old rule of Sabbath Day rest is also an 
excellent rule from the physiological point 
of view, and from the point of view of gath- 
ering force for effective work. 

CAROLINE HAZARD, 
Wellesley. 


seriously. 
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A FABLE, 


THE SOPHOMORE WHO BIT OFF MORE THAN 
HE COULD CHEW, OR, THE HAZER 
HAZED. 


The Sophomore was not very large. In 
fact if any one had been ill-mannered 
enough to question him as to his height he 
would have committed perjury by affirm- 
ing himself to be over five feet three. No- 
body but himself took the Sophomore very 
His seniors referred to him as a 
little something mentioned in the 
Bible, and his instructors spoke of him as 
that adolescens damnatissimus. But to him- 
self the Sophomore appeared to be a very 
considerable collection of molecules. 

It happened one dark night that the Soph- 
omore, with a goodly array of his fellow- 
classmen, stole noiselessly into the north 
wing of the Dorm. in search of Freshmen. 

“They say old Squeaky is rooming over 
here this year,” whispered the Sophomore 
to the man next him. Now Squeaky in the 
Sophomore’s vocabulary stood for Eldridge 
P. Etheridge, A. B., M. A., assistant pro- 
fessor of Greek. 

“Vd like to haze him,” continued the 
Sophomore, “but I guess we do that enough 
in class. You should have seen me pin him 
with a piece of chalk this morning. Hit 
him right back of the ear! He don’t know 


1? 


“Shut up, you idiot!” came from above, 
and the Sophomore subsided. 

The man whom he had addressed gave 
vent to a kind of explosion which ended in 
a cough. The Sophomore turned and 
looked at his companion. It was too dark 
to be certain, but the Sophomore felt that 
this man was not one of the original crowd. 
He must have joined them at the door. 

They had reached the first landing and 
were already scattering down the long halls. 

“Come,” whispered someone in the Soph- 
omore’s ear, “I know where there are two 
of the freshest Freshmen in college,” and 
the two stole breathlessly down a dark cor- 
tidor. At length his companion paused, 


 Stealthily opened a door and disappeared in 


the darkness within. ‘The Sophomore sum- 
moned all his courage and plunged boldly 


after. The door shut witha slarn. A sound 


_ like the clicking of a lock was heard, and 


the astonished Sophomore felt himself grap- 


pled by strong hands. There was sound of 
scuffing feet and breaking furniture, and 
in a twinkling the Sophomore lay bound 
hand and foot upon a bed. He tried to call 
out, but found his mouth already occupied 
with the corner of a sofa pillow. 

There he lay for hours, it seemed. ‘The 
key turned in the lock; the door opened and 
closed, and the sound of steps was heard 
erowing fainter and fainter in the distance. 
Again the steps were heard, only this time 
there was more than one person. The key 
turned, the door opened, and the Sophomore 
felt that the room was full of people. 

The silence was broken by a deep voice 
which came from somewhere on the left: 

“Oh Frater Magnus, this execrable bun- 
dle of atoms, this vile and unsavory bit of 
humanity, this contemptible, cabbage-head 
Sophomore, has been guilty of abusing his 
betters, of the calling of nicknames and the 
throwing of chalk. Pronounce ye the sen- 
tence, Oh excellent brother.” 

Then a low, harsh voice on the right made 
answer : 

“Oh, Pontifex Maximus, let the accursed 
criminal bow himself to the earth and 
scramble like an egg, let him rise like the 
sun and set like the moon, let him fall like 
the rain, and above all, let him be pelted 
with chalk within an inch of his life.” 

It would not be right to tell what hap- 
pened during the next hour, for the Sopho- 
more hates to have it mentioned. The story 
got out and it was rumored around college 
that he had been hazed by Freshmen. The 
Sophomore did not contradict this story, 
but it has been noticed that he is always 
exceedingly embarassed in the presence of 
the younger members of the faculty, especi- 
ally in the presence of Eldridge P. Ether- 
idge, A. B., M. A., assistant professor of 
Greek. .Blut be that as it may, he has re- 
solved never again to enter a room in the 
dark. 

For, as Shakespeare says, Jt is always 
best to look before you leap. 


ONE OF NATURE’S COMRADES. 


The days of the open season for deer 
had come. ‘The business man who had been 
in the office day after day for long months 
laid aside his work with a joyousness much 
like that which he had felt when, as a boy, 
he had put away his books on the “last day” 
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in the village school, and he had known that 
for a certain time, at any rate, he would not 
have to study. He was now going to have 
a vacation. He was going into the country 
to take up the gun as he had years ago and 
was going to wander out into the woods 
under the sky that should be as blue as in 
those old days,—out in the fresh, cool air 
that should be as invigorating as then. 

He went home with a light heart; for 
though he liked his work, he was glad to 
think of the few days to be spent differently 
from those there in the stuffy room. 

On the morrow the business man went 
off on the earliest possible train which 
would carry him to his old home-town. It 
was not a long ride but it seemed ages to 
him whose heart and mind were leaping for- 
ward to the time when he again might be 
in the familiar places, the hills of his youth. 
Visions, too, of the game he might kill came 
to the traveller. 

Arrived at length in the old town, he went 
to the inn where his headquarters were to be 
during his stay. The little drowsy. town 
seemed the same as in the other times; the 
houses were much the same except for an 
occasional reconstructed one where lived 
someone who had a progressive spirit; the 
horses belonging to the country people who 
had driven into the village were hitched as 
in the old days to the posts edging the side- 
walks ; there was the same awakening of the 
inhabitants that had taken place when in 
other times, a stranger had been seen on the 
streets, But the man from the city didn’t 
mind finding everything so quaint. Instead 
he was rather glad to know that all was un- 
changed. 

Soon, however, he was off in old cordu- 
roys with a lunch in his pocket and his rifle 
on his shoulder. He struck out toward the 
old hill, every foot of whose surface he had 
known in his boyhood. He was glad to see 
the little mountain the same, for in his years 
of separation from it, he had feared that it 
had changed as much as he. As he drew 
nearer he felt lost for an instant, for young 
pines now covered the place where pasture 
land used to be. But the next moment he 
was going on under the fragrant branches, 
walking upon the smooth, brown carpet of 
cast-off needles of other years. How quiet 
it was in there, just as in the old days! 

On up the hill he went between number- 
less arches which had been made by the 
dying and falling off of the dwarfed lower 


branches of the pines. 
out into an open spot and now he turned 
round to look westward. There in the bright 
sunshine lay the blue hills that memory had 
held dear in the time since his physical eye 
had seen them. And beneath them was the 
blue lake as rich in depth of color as the 
myriad golden-leaved maples and dark red 
oaks which mingled with each other nearer 
at hand. ‘The fertile meadows, the little 
river ; the old farmhouses were all the same. 

When he had feasted his eyes on the won- 
derful sight he went in on his first course. 
The stalk of a sweet-briar scratched his 
hand and he looked to see in the scarlet- 
fruited plant what seemed to him to be an 
old friend. He went on till under the hick- 
ory trees he eagerly searched on the ground 
for a few stray nuts. He did not find many 
but a red squirrel, chattering in the branches 
above, plainly told that these few were be- 
erudged. 

Soon the hunter was in the path of the 
wooded portion again slowly climbing the 
little mountain. Now a burst of yellow fire 
caught his eye as he came upon a birch, the 
leaves of which had taken on their autumn 
color. He found a mound of moss where red 
partridge berries hid beneath shining. little 
leaves. The man went slowly, stirring the 
fallen leaves as little as possible. 


he heard another rustle, and going on 


around a little bend he saw a deer stand- 


But soon 


But soon he came 


ing in the path before him. The graceful 


creature stood there wondering which way 
to turn. 
yet, for it was just the beginning of the 
hunting season. The hunter stood, admir- 
ing the wild animal. Such trust was too 


sacred to destroy, and he kept still, fearing 
to frighten the deer with even a quick wink 
Then the animal turned and — 
The 


of the eye. 
slowly ran off through the woods. 
man walked on with a sheepish look, for 


he hated to tell the story of how he had — | 


met in the path the game he had sought, 
and how he had let that game go away un- 
molested. 


But the hunter didn’t care, even though | 


he thought that someone else would prob- 


ably soon shoot what he had spared. Hadn’t 


he had a better time watching the trust of 


the wild creature than he would have had — | 
if he had killed it and had seen the re- ; 


He had no great fear of men as 


. ~*~ 


® étipes 1 a 


proachful look that always comes in the . 


dying deer’s eyes? However it may have 


been, he spent the rest of the day in a 


| 
* | 
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_ woods, eating his lunch as he sat on a log 
in the bright sunshine of a little clearing; 
watching the wood-folk as they happened 
to cross his path, and disturbing not the 
silence of the woods. 

The other days he spent in the same way, 
and though he heard an occasional sound 
of firing of other men’s guns in the dis- 
tance that at least.made him think of game, 
he was content to just wander through the 
woods, to get acquainted once again with 
the little mountain and its treasure of tree 
and brook and mossy bank and animal and 
bird. The village people thought the vis- 
itor must be a rather poor marksman, but 
he didn’t care. He had found that the best 
communion with nature was that which 
came, not in killing some of her children, 
but in living and enjoying with them, the 
beautiful autumn days. 


SPEECH OF CAPT. TEBBETTS AT THE 
LAST SMOKER. 


Let us seriously consider the question of 
military instruction in land grant colleges 
for a few moments, first ascertain how it 
came to be incorporated as.a part of the 
prescribed course at such institutions, and 
then briefly review some of the benefits to 
be derived therefrom, both by the general 
government and the individual student. 

This instruction owes its birth to an act 
of Congress passed July 2, 1862, known as 
the Morrill Act, donating lands for the es- 
tablishment of colleges where the leading 
object shall be the practical instruction of 
the industrial classes in agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, including military tactics. It 
is a Significant fact that this law was passed 
just at the close of McClellan’s disastrous 
Peninsular Campaign during the Civil War, 
and at a time when the North was first 
beginning to fully realize that men and 
money were not all that were needed to 
conduct a successful war. Trained soldiers 
were an essential requisite, and these could 
not be improvised at a moment’s notice after 
hostilities had once begun. The regular 
atmy was composed of a mere handful of 
men, the militia had proved hopelessly in- 
efficient, and no steps had been taken to 
educate just such young men as you, upon 
whom the burdens of war rested, along 
those lines that would render them, if not 
at once, at least within a reasonable time, 


efficient in the services they were called 
upon to perform. The North before the 
war had been too busy along industrial lines 
to think of preparation for war, and when 
‘the blow did come and the country was 
threatened from foes both from within and 
without, reliance had to be placed almost 
solely upon an untrained civilian popula- 
tion for protection. These citizen soldiers 
were intensely patriotic, a very desirable 
quality when accompanied by a certain 
amount of military training, but a useless 
one without it. Patriotism is spontaneous. 
Unfortunately military training and disci- 
pline are not. These are creatures of slow 
development and are the characteristics 
which distinguish real soldiers from the 
“armed mobs” referred to by our European 
contemporaries at the outset of the Civil 
War. We have now. an absurdly small, 
although highly trained and well disci- 
plined standing army, and our organized 
militia, by recent act of Congress, has been - 
placed upon a firm and secure foundation 
enabling it to reach a standard of profici- 
ency never before attained. Upon these two 
forces we must depend for our first and 
second lines in case of war. But these lines 
will have to be completed and reinforced, 
and how best to do this and still live within 
the customs and traditions of the American 
people is one of the problems the national 
government has to solve. ‘Whatever may 
be the scheme or law for enlisting volun- 
teers in future wars, it may be safely said 
that no plan can be put in successful prac- 
tice and no law enforced unless it accord 
with the temper, customs and traditions of 
our people. This means that the enlistment 
of volunteers will be done in the same way 
of our fathers, that is, largely by private 
initiative, a citizen without a commis- 
sion, sometimes without even a sugges- 
tion from the State authorities, raising a 
company, battalion or regiment and tender- 
ing its services to the State. Thus were 
raised the armies that fought the great Civil 
War and thus no doubt will be raised the 
armies that will fight the wars of this, our 
generation. No doubt a large number of 
our National Guard organizations will offer 
and be accepted as a whole, but many will 
be too thin in the ranks. To fill these then 
and to add others we shall have to resort 
to the traditional methods of the past.” And 
herein lies one of the very purposes of the 
Morrill Act, i. e., to disseminate among the 
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young men of our country a certain amount 
of military education and discipline which 
not only tend to make them more useful 
‘citizens in time of peace, but. give them at 
least a superficial knowledge of the duties 
they might be called upon to perform in case 
of war. 

It was not the intention of the original 
act nor is it the present intention of the 
War Department to make military institu- 
tions out of those colleges at which mili- 
tary instruction is required. ‘This could 
hardly be thought to be the case where 
three hours a week is prescribed as a mini- 
mum to be assigned for instruction in the 
military department. Nor is it expected 
that the rigid system of discipline which 
prevails at West Point be maintained, where 
young men are specially selected for their 
fitness for military life, and where each 
cadet knows that upon successful gradua- 
tion his future career will, in all probability 
be devoted to the profession of arms. It is 
not expected that your course in military 
science and tactics should take a position 
of paramount importance at the expense of 
other and, to you, more important subjects. 
Nevertheless, even with no more than the 
minimum time allotted, the government 
does require that we spend that time honest- 
ly and faithfully to the end that results may 
be forthcoming that are commensurate with 
the financial outlay involved. As individual 
components of this vast nation we are an 
extremely selfish lot. We are proud of our 
patriotism and love of country, and yet 
when we are called upon to perform a duty 
from patriotic motives solely, and we can 
see no immediate and pressing need that 
such duty should be performed, we are too 
apt to pass the work on to others on the 
ground that in our particular cases we are 
too busy. We have other and more tangible 
duties to perform and surely we may still 
be allowed to love our country and not have 
these duties interrupted. This is true even 
in time of war. How much mote is it evi- 
dent in time of peace. Your duty in my de- 
partment is one of patriotism pure and sim- 
ple. With a knowledge of that duty well 
performed you should feel proud of the fact 
that you have contributed your little mite 
in the service of a country of which we are 
all justly proud, and which has never failed 
in the corresponding duty of protecting its 
citizens when required. The results of this 
service may not be apparent at once, but the 


- indomitable 


time may come when they will be of ines- 
timable value both to yourselves and your 
country. ; 

George Washington once said: “In time 
of peace prepare for war.” How little his- 
tory shows that this advice was ever taken 
seriously. Our policy has been rather in 
time of war prepare for war, one that has 
cost us many more valuable lives and much 
more money, and the fact that we have been 
uniformly. successful has been due to the 
courage and wonderful re- 
sourcefulness and individuality of the Am- 
erican soldier rather than to any inherent 
merits of the system. im 

Having considered the national side of 
this question, let us now take the individual 
student and see what he gets out of the 
required course in the military department. 
Not the least important benefit that he de- 
rives is the physical training it gives. Walk- 
ing is acknowledged to be one of the best 
forms of physical exercise, and when you 
add to this that the steps taken must be 
uniform in length and cadence, that shoul- 
ders must be thrown back, chest out, body 
erect, head and eyes to the front, you have 
improved the walk and made of it the march 
of the soldier at attention. Here is a form 
of exercise that all can take with equal 
advantage. Only a few can engage in foot- 
ball, baseball, and other forms of college 
sport, and for these few the exercise is apt 
to come in rather spasmodic doses after 
intervals of comparative rest during the col- 
lege year. Even in gymnastic work a stu- 
dent is apt to overdo himself unless a pre- 
scribed course is laid out to fit each par- 
ticular case and that course is followed to 
the letter, a result which is seldom attained. 
Some form of regular exercise is absolutely 
essential, not only for the preservation of 


health during the college course but also 
in order to give your brains a rest for the 


time being that they may again pursue their 


functions with renewed strength. I don’t 
mean by this to discourage the use of brains 
at drill. 
ticularly do have to use their brains, and 


quickly too at times, but the exercise is — 


quite different from that derived from por- 


ing over books and the change cannot fail — 


to be beneficial. 


But our entire course will not develop 


into one of physical training pure and sim- 
ple. 


Company officers and guides par- 


I intend, by a series of lectures and 
recitations, to give you an insight into those 
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elementary, principles of the art of war 
which are essential in connection with the 
practical:course pursued. At these lectures 
the student will be required to take notes, 
and upon these, together with the practical 
work during the term, the mid-year exam- 
inations will; be based. 

Lhe, War Department requires that while 
students are actually under military instruc- 
tion, that proper discipline be maintained. 
Now, what is proper:military discipline? I[ 
doubt if. many could answer, and yet if 
asked to name the greatest benefit you re- 
ceived from. military instruction you would 
probably say in.a general way, that derived 
from discipline properly enforced. Now 
military discipline differs only in name and 
application from that which you will en- 
_ counter upon your. entrance into the various 
-civil.pursuits that you are preparing to fol- 
low. Large business houses like John Wan- 
amaker’s and vast railway systems like the 
Pennsylvania simply could not exist without 
a thorough system of subordination and dis- 
cipline, and it is exactly the same way in 
the conduct of armies. For disobedience of 
orders in. the one case you probably lose 
your position, and in the other, in time of 
war at least, you may lose your life. Mili- 
tary discipline, then, consists in so training 
and educating the individual as to implant 
in him that respect;for authority which 
causes ,him to. obey without question the 
legal orders of his superiors, and the very 
exercises that you haye already undertaken 
are valuable adjuncts in bringing this about. 
At. drill you will find that you are no longer 
a. free agent, you must do as others tell 
you; in fact you, for the time being, have 
subordinated your will to the will of others, 
which subordination is the very essence of 
military discipline. “The whole theory of 
military organization is based upon the es- 
tablishment of a system of individual re- 
sponsibility and subordination. This system 
isso extended that when any two soldiers 
in the same line of subordination serve to- 
gether, one is individually responsible for 
the command and the other subject to his 
orders. The mainspring of all true disci- 
‘pline is therefore found in the respect of the 
subordinate for. the superior. ‘This respect 
¢an only be acquired and retained by the 
superior so perfecting himself in his duties 
that his immediate subordinates will regard 
him as their proper model in regard to all 
soldierly qualities ; while the superior on his 


part must scrupulously respect the rights 
and dignities of his inferiors.” The first 
lesson to be learned is to separate the rank 
from the man; obedience then becomes easy 
and all ideas of personal relations and per- 
sonal feelings disappear. In any successful 
system of military discipline it is absolutely 
essential to appeal to the reason and intel- 
ligence of the individual in order to obtain 
his sympathetic, loyal interest and zeal. The 
military martinet has disappeared with the 
military automaton and in their places has 
sprung up a sympathetic relation between 
officer and soldier where the latter is not 
treated as a mere machine, but as a reason- 
ing thinking human being, and it is a touch 
of this kind of discipline that I wish to 
instill in the battalion. 

Now, just a word about uniforms and I 
am through. I recognize the fact that sev- 
eral of those I have.seen must be valuable 
relics by this time and well deserve to be 
handed down from generation to generation 
of college students. But please remember 
that, like the case of the family trousers, 
the son is not always the same size as the 
fond parent, and the former is apt to look 
a bit awkward in a suit of blue that does not 
fit. Nor. does this tend to increase one’s 
pride in one’s military appearance. So in 
handing down your uniforms please charge 
double price to a man whom it does not fit 
at least approximately, and occasionally dis- 
card one as being “hors de combat.” Some 
of the uniforms | have seen, very few I am 
glad to say, remind me of a little German 
fellow who stayed a few months, long 
enough to take his first examination, with 
me at West Point. After trying on his first 
cadet uniform, he was passed along to the 
inspector, who asked him how his trousers 
fitted. To which he replied: “They fit all 
right in the legs and are plenty long enough, 
but they are just a little tight around the 
chest.” And sure enough he had them 
strapped up so high that the top was just 
below the armpits. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank the mem- 
bers of the battalion for their loyal support 
and interest in the work in my department 
during the short time I have been here. I 
am sure that our relations will be not only 
official, but social, and of the pleasantest 
nature. I wish you every success in your 
game with Middlebury to-morrow, and 
hope you may come home with a hard- 
fought and well deserved victory. 
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LOCALS. 


A. C. Woodard, ’07, has been appointed 
assistant physical director. 


Mr. Louis Hebb addressed the Y. M. C. 
A, on Sunday, October 28th. 


R. W. Collins, 09, won the fall tennis 
tournament on October 18th from H. F. 
Rustedt, ’o6. 


On Friday, October 26th, the Delta Delta 
Delta Sorority gave a dance in the Howard 
Relief Hall. 


_ The Junior Class of the Agricultural Col- 
lege attended a horticultural meeting at 
Grand Isle on October 17th. 


On October 17th the Senior Electrical 
Engineers organized a football team. J. R. 
White was elected captain and F. H. Ovitt 
manager. 


At a college meeting in the chapel, Octo- 


ber 26th, President Nye presiding, B.. L. 
Hard, ‘08, was elected assistant football 
manager. 


The football game scheduled for Novem- 
ber 3rd with Worcester Polytechnic has 
been cancelled. Vermont will play Norwich 
University on that date on the home 
grounds. 


October 27th the Freshman Class held its 
first meeting. A nominating board was 
appointed and the following officers elected: 
Football captain, H. White; football man- 
ager, N. Fuller. 


A Sophomore class meeting was held Oc- 
tober 18th. The following officers were 
elected: President, R. G. Wheeler; vice- 
president, Miss Pauline Kent; secretary, 
Miss Helen Barton; treasurer, F. W. Ke- 
hoe ; football manager, J. A. Harvey ; basket 
ball manager, Robert Davis ; track manager, 


OFF SO) a'16) 


The Philosophical Club was reorganized 
on Friday evening, October 26th, at the 
apartments of Professor Tower. ‘The first 
regular meeting will be held November 
12th. Subject for discussion, “The philo- 
sophical basis of the conception of God.” 
The club will hold its meetings every other 
week on Monday evenings. 


‘insist upon it. 


' The greater part of the student body 
gathered at the gymnasium Tuesday even- 
ing, October 30th, to: hear plans discussed 
for attending the 
Through the kindness of the: Syndicate 
Clothing Company, a: barrel of cider: had 
been placed at the disposal of the students, 
and Woods’ cigar store sent ae a set ge of 
pipes and tobacco. 

President Nye of the Sane Class pre: 
sided and Shaw lead ‘the cheering. YY 

President Buckham, the first. speaker, in 
beginning his remarks thanked the students 
for the warm welcome they gave him ‘on his 
return from Scotland.: He spoke in a rem- 
iniscent vein of the athletic relations Ver- 


mont has had with Middlebury, mentioning — 


the time a great many years ago. when 
Middlebury defeated us 44 to 4. . In those 
days Middlebury men would not speak of 


the University of Vermont, butispoke of it — 


as Burlington College:;: We have now earned 
our right to be called. Vermont, and should 
He spoke of the growth of 
Middlebury and considered her a worthy 
rival. In closing, President Buckham wished 
the team a hard game weet a sticcuaeeg 
issue. 

Captain Tebbetts recurred a. warm well 
come and outlined the history of -military 
instruction in the land-grant colleges. Go- 


ing on, he spoke of the. benefits a student 
receives from military discipline and. the. 
work which the government expects will be 
done in return for the financial: assistamnes 


given the college. 


Professor Tupper spoke on atbleeen con- 
ditions, upholding the present rules of the 


Paeticaks colleges as. conducing to, clean 
sport and favoring the smaller colleges. The 
value of college sports does not necessarily 
consist in winning games, but in winning 


as many as possible and retaining the re- 


spect of other colleges and of ourselves: - 


The next speaker was Professor Butter- 
field, who made a strong plea for fair and 


square play. He hoped that every student 


would plan to attend, the Batic anid cheer — 
the team to victory. , , se 


Middlebury | game. 


Mr. Murphy suggested that every student | q 


provide himself with, a college arm’ band — 


or hat band, and one ‘of the new college song + 
; (199 . 
Manager Waterman expheaeel the plans 


books. 


for attending the game. A special train left — 


at one o’clock. ‘The sais was one collate rs 


dol ayia 


4 
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The speaking was interspersed with col- 


lege songs. H. F. Barton also rendered 
several violin solos, which were heartily 
encored. 


The meeting closed with the pledging of 
a large number of men to attend the game. 
After rehearsing the cheers, the meeting 
broke up at 10.30. 


LETTERS FROM STUDENTS. 


Mein licber Herr Editor: 


In the last issue of THE CyNic appeared 
an able article advocating check lists, bal- 
‘lots and ballot boxes. Is not the idea ex- 
cellent? The collection of class taxes has 
always been a needless source of trouble 
and annoyance. Any practical, business- 
like plan-that will persuade all students to 
pay the lawful class assessments cannot be 
other than-a»godsend. ‘The check list, if 
anything, will*do away with tax- dodging. 

It also would be a very sensible thing to 

have all nominations posted, “at least 
twenty-four hours previous to the election.” 
But, Herr Editor, is not the making of nom- 
inations much more important than the 
posting? At present, this is the work of the 
Nominating Board. This committee has 
been the subject of much bitter discussion 
in many a class meeting. 
_ The present system is this: Each frater- 
nity and sorority has a representative, and 
the non-society members, the “Neuts,”’ are 
generously allowed two or three. Why such 
generosity? There are but a dozen Greek- 
letter societies! 

The result is, that on the committees of 
the three upper classes, each society member 
represents, on the average, three others be- 
sides himself. The “Neuts.” have the fol- 
lowing glorious representation: On the ’o7 
Board, one representative for every ten stu- 
dents ; on the ’08 Board, one for every six; 
with ’og, one for every eighteen! In other 
words, the fraternities and sororities have 
36 representatives on the three committees ; 
the “Neuts.” have 7. If the freshmen adopt 
this wise system every twenty-five “Neuts.’ 
in the class will have at least one represen- 
tative! Du heiliger Strohsack! [Es ist 
wirklich zum Sachen! 

The first essential in any nominating com- 
mittee is that every element in the body 
politic be adequately represented. Our pres- 


ent system is extremely unfair and wholly 
undemocratic. The only logical solution is 
—numerical representation. Kerr the 
“Neuts.” be represented in the same ratio 
as are the Greek-letter societies. 

ALFRED H. HEININGER. 


Notes from the Billings Library. 


New books are displayed for a short time 
on the catalogue case in front of the Libra- 
rian’s office. 

The leaflets and list of 300 words issued 
by the Simplified Spelling Board and en- 
dorsed by President Roosevelt, can be seen 
at the library. 

Attention is called to the announcements 
of civil service examinations which are 
posted on the bulletin at the left of the 
entrance to the library. 

Inquire for lost articles at the library, as 
a school pin, a watch chain pendant, etc., 
found some time ago, are waiting there to 
be claimed by the owner. 

The Librarian and her assistants like to 
get acquainted with the students. Do not. 
be afraid to ask questions, for no one knows 
better than those who are working in the 
library how difficult it is to use it without 
some directions. Every freshman should 
make a point of finding at least one book in 
the card catalogue, hunting it upon the 
shelves, and bringing it to the loan desk to 
be charged to him, so that he may at least 
know how it is done. 


Y. M. C. A. NOTES. 


President Buckham addressed the Asso- 
ciation in chapel Sunday, the 21st, his topic 
being “The people one likes to meet.” W.: 
W. Peter rendered a baritone solo. Wilson 
presided at the meeting. 


Mr. Louis Hebb, formerly Y, M. C. A. 
secretary in Ceylon, who has succeeded Mr. 
F. B. Morrison as State Secretary of the 
Vermont Associations, gave a very inter- 
esting discourse on the Association work in 
India, in the Y. M. C. A. hall Sunday, Oc- 
tober 28th. 


Harvard has an enrollment this year of 
5,272 students. 
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ATHLETICS. 


Basket Ball. 


One by one the colleges of the United 
States have adopted basketball as the con- 
testing sport for the long winter months. 
We are glad Vermont is in line and plan- 
ning to put a team on the floor the coming 
winter which will be a credit to us. 

Manager Appleton has secured the serv- 
ices of “Tom” Hayes as coach. Those of 
us who know “Tom’s” ability along this line 
have no fears regarding the outcome. A 
good schedule is being arranged. Some of 
the best college teams will be played. We 
have as good a floor as any college in the 
country. What we need now is the co- 
operation and support of every man in col- 
lege. Practice will soon begin—every man 
who has any ability at all will be neededa— 
so just as soon as football is over let us put 
our shoulders to the wheel so that when 
Tufts comes up to see us we can show them 
a few points about the game. 


Foot Ball. 


DARTMOUTH 8, VERMONT o. 


On Wednesday, October 3rd, Vermont 
and Dartmouth had it out at Hanover, and 
although Vermont got the small end of the 
game, considering the fact that this was 
her first game, the showing made by Ver- 
mont was very good. 

Vermont’s defense was a source of more 
or less annoyance to the Hanover boys, and 
throughout the entire game made the Dart- 
mouth backs earn every inch they gained. 
Vermont’s offense was not as good. 

In the first halt, H. White was pushed 
back over Vermont’s line for a safety. 
Dartmouth made her touchdowns in the sec- 
ond half. Summary: 


Dartmouth. Vermont. 

Kennedy, Richmond, Raymond, I. e. 

r. e, Ferrin 
Bs Sanath, Athen nea bere inh iS Cassidy 
Glaze, lop dita 5 eee ...t. g. Hughes 
Dillingham, aera NS iS. Wright 
M. D. pa Britcenrpe st ; 1. g. S. White 
Lang, l. t. Frank 


Pritchard, Stearns, Ruston, r. e. 
iF e. eck Mulcare 


Place, McDeavitt,-q.. .. e.g eueen q. Pike 
McCarthy, Lord, Lh) en r. h. H. White 
FHenury, Stewart, r./h.\ eee l.-h. Watkins 


Greenwood, Baldwin, Hathaway, f. b. 
f. b. Keislich 
‘Touchdown, Baldwin; goal from touch- 
down, Glaze; safety, White; referee, Wil- 
lard; umpire, Cloudman; time of halves, 15 
minutes. 


AMHERST 6, VERMONT o. 


This game, played Saturday, October 
20th, proved something of a surprise down 
country to the patrons of football. 
strength of Vermont’s defense was far be- 
yond anything that had been expected, and 
her offense in the second half was such 
that Amherst was pushed back from Ver- 
mont’s end of the field to Amherst’s twenty 
yard line. It was aggravating not to get a 


touchdown when so near the forbidden line, 


bute luck is. luck. 


At four different times Amherst was held 


for downs when the ball was unpleasantly 
near Vermont’s goal. At one of these occa- 
sions it was a matter of inches and frac- 
tions, but the boys were game and did the 
stonewall act. Ambherst’s one touchdown 


was made when a wearer of the purple and ~ 


white broke through and blocked an at- 
tempted punt, and another Amherst man 
dropped on the ball behind Vermont’s goal 
line. 

White, ’10, and Welch, 
honorable mention. 

The line-up: 


"IO, are given 


The 


Amherst. Vermont. 
Keating, lowes indede pepe f, eo Perrin 
Kalburne, 1..t.wien ble ee r. t. Welch 
Graves; Leadbetter, dgeuae ae r. g. Hughes © 
Guldersleeve, -C. nis. siesccmeneeee nen c.. Wright’ ~ 
Smith, Osborne, r. 2) epee l, g. Franke@ 
J. R. White, McCoy, Tit eee 1. t.. Cassidyam 
Clough, Martin, T. '€, (nee l. e. Reeday 
Conley;..Beach, q.. b. 14g q.' b.. Pikea 
Hubbard, 1.-hy-begssae rh. b: H. F. Whitems 
Wirpinya rhb. ce pee 1. h. b. Watkins — 
Atwood, Altichins, f. b...... f. b. Keislich — 

Touchdown, McCoy; goal, Hubbard; — 


umpires, Cloudman, Bowdoin, and Berry, 
Springfield Training School; referee, Ham-_ 
mond, Yale; linesmen, Lewis, Amherst, and — 
Higgins, University of Vermont; time, 18 


and 15 minute periods, 
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WESLEYAN 22, VERMONT 8. 


Wesleyan defeated Vermont quite decis- 
ively on Saturday, October 27th, at Middle- 
town, Conn. In the first half Wesleyan 
made one touchdown and one goal from the 
field to Vermont’s touchdown and safety, 
the scoring being 10 to 8 at the close of the 
first half. 

In the second half Wesleyan got two 
more touchdowns. . Moore did some 
clever punting and goal kicking for Wes- 


_leyan. Watkins played well for Vermont. 

The summary: 

Wesleyan. Vermont. 
ee r. e. Ferrin 
ES r. t. Welch 
ne a r. g. Hughes 
eal Oe aa c. Wright 
Meee tee), s,s... l. g. Frank 
Me a sce as ee ioe: White 

Mey Oodhead, r. t........... ee tan ASsidy 
NN el al lil oe l. e. Reed 
S. Moore, (Loo ain q. b. Pike 
6 el ds ee th. b. White 
Douglass, > LACS ae Rare 1. h. b. Watkins 
SS feet D..Keislich 


Score, Wesleyan 22, Vermont 8; touch- 
downs, Woodhead, Palmer, Norton, Wat- 
kins; goals from touchdowns, S. Moore 3, 
White; goals from field, S$. Moore; umpire, 
Cloudman of Bowdoin; referee, Hale of 
Yale; time, 20 minute halves. 


VERMONT 12, MIDDLEBURY o. 


The “elements” made fast football im- 
possible in the game with Middlebury on 
October 31st at Middlebury. ‘The field was 
muddy and a storm of wind and snow added 
to the troubles of players and spectators. 

About 200 Vermont men went down on a 
special train to see the game and cheer the 
team. The trip from the point of view of 
the attendant student will be discussed in 
the next issue of THE Cynic. The Free 
Press reports the game as follows: 

The game began at 3:45. Watkins 
kicked off to Long on his 20-yard line, who 
fimbled but recovered the ball. Vermont 
obtained the ball on downs, but was in turn 
held and tried a quarterback kick which 
Ross fumbled, but a Middlebury man fell 
on it. Middlebury punted, Fisher kicking 
it along the ground and Winslow falling on 
the ball for Middlebury. During this half 


Middlebury punted several times; the ball 
bounding along the ground and a Middle- 
bury man obtaining it amid the general 
scramble. Vermont received its chance for 
a score toward the end of the first half. 
The ball was on Middlebury’s 35-yard line. 
Middlebury being held for downs, Fisher 
punted outside at the 40-yard line, where by 
line bucks and cross bucks Vermont took 
the ball to the 10-yard line, where on a fake 
kick formation and forward pass Watkins 
took the ball over for a touchdown and later 
kicked goal. Time was soon called and the 
half ended with the ball in the center of the 
field. 


THE SECOND HALF. 


Fisher kicked off to White on the 35-yard 
line. ‘Then White on a delayed pass ran 80 
yards for a touchdown, Watkins kicked 
goal. Fisher kicked off to Welch on his 
25-yard line, who advanced 20 yards before 
downed. White went 20 yards on a cross 
buck and 20 more on a fake kick. Middle- 
bury held and White kicked 60 yards along 
the ground to Ross, who fumbled but fell 
on it in time. After this both sides failed 
to gain consistently and the half ended with 
the ball on Middlebury’s 5-yard line. 

In the second half Watkins tried an un- 
successful place kick from the 15-yard line. 
There were many discussions over whose 
ball it was and the playing was marred by 
some slugging. Vermont was frequently 
penalized for offside play and its backs had 
a tendency to start too quickly. 

Middlebury seemed to resort to old-fash- 
ioned football, whereas Vermont made al- 
most all her gains with delayed passes, for- 
ward passes and double passes. She tried 
the quarterback kick but was unsuccessful 
in using it for any gains. 

For Middlebury, Fisher and Beane ex- 
celled, and Watkins and White were good 
eround gainers for Vermont. 

Line-up and summary: 


Vermont. Middlebury. 
TAS AES ee ne r. e. Martin 
Seay A ORSTSET GG bi aaa ee RU ga teh @Els 
ew ites... pry 5.3. r. g. Carlson, Gove 
Se RTE RR BCR oo deta ares Sa od satay ade c.Carey 
PAC ORR REL Sio\a7. oise4-0 1caara oe I. ge Garker 
DORE B. Tihs is bile dobieta ei l. t. Winslow 
Ferrin Rea lg, Th. €. Siena terete ei) Long 
MCE GES 0, 080.2 0 abactb’ d nietie S q. nb. Ross 
White, oe ee ere ree I. h. b. Beane 


Watkins, fabs bs 42.1. by bestevens. (capt) 


96 


CTuptily JNETSICr tee ereeete sce \ f. b. Fisher 

Referee, Wood of Williams; umpire, 
Cloudman of Bowdoin; time of halves, 20 
minutes. 


‘DAUGHTERS OF THE DANAIDES.”’ 


A Report of the Presbyterian Synod of 
Ohio—drawn up by classical scholars, no 
doubt—has the remark that “resolutions of 
themselves will no more accomplish these 
reforms than the daughters of the Danaides, 
condemned to pagan hell, could dip the 
ocean dry with a sieve.” 

The synod’s information as to the “daugh- 
ters of the Danaides” and their occupation 
in Hades must be exclusive. How did they 
come by it? Who were they, anyway? Or 
was the author of the sentence only a little 
aI xecls 


MORRILL HALL. 


The building of Morrill Hall is expected 
to mark a new era in the Agricultural Col- 
lege. The young women are to have a look- 
in, too. The Trustees say: ‘The increased 
facilities which the new building will afford 
ought to result in such rapid increase in the 
number of its students that in the near fut- 
ure it may graduate a score or more in each 
class instead of the nine or ten who have 
annually passed across the commencement 
platform of recent years. It is hoped that 
the young women may understand—hetter 
than they have hitherto—what opportuni- 
ties are offered them along agricultural 
lines.” 


FROM TRUSTEES’ REPORT. 


The biennial report of the Trustees of 
the University of Vermont shows progress 
all along the line. The million-dollar fund 
is making hopeful progress. Counting in 
the State’s $60,000 for Morrill Hall, the 
amounts pledged foot up $350,000, and the 
Trustees hope that by the date of their next 
report the $500,000 mark will be reached. 
Of the technical department, the Trustees 
make this encouraging report: “This side 
of the Institution has reached a very high 
degree of prominence and patronage. It 
has been specially fortunate in having con- 
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spicuously able men for its managers and 
instructors. Strong departments have been 
built up in Chemistry, and in Civil, Me- 
chanical, Electrical and Sanitary Engineer- 
ing. The Department of Chemistry is rec- 
ognized by the leading manufacturing firms 
as furnishing men finely equipped not only 
for the strictly technical, but also for the 
experimental and inventive part of their 
business, and, in another direction, men of 
scientific turn of mind have been prepared 
for positions of instructors in colleges and 
universities. The Engineering departments 
have furnished not a few of the young men 
conspicuous for engineering feats in our 
own and foreign countries.” 

As to the Medical School, Dean Tinkham 
reports: “The teaching force consists of 
fifty-four (54) professors, adjunct profes- 
sors, instructors, demonsttfators, etc. The 
work of the department is thoroughly or- 
ganized and it it being done better than it 
was ever possible to do it before, and con- 
sequently the standard of education i is cor- 
respondingly higher.” 


FALL TENNIS TOURNAMENT. 


Preliminaries.—Rustedt beat White 6—8, 
7—5, 6—3; Chase beat Bailey 6—2, 6—3; 
Fuller beat Shaw 6—3, 6—4; Northrup 


ss 


a 


beat ae 7—5, 6—3; Grow beat Grout 


6—2, Smith beat Pike by default; 
oe eee Brownell 6—2, 2—6, 6—3: 
Collins beat Pattridge by default. 


First Round.—Rustedt beat Chase 6—4, — 


6—8, 6—1; Fuller beat Northrup 6—1, 


7—5; Grow beat Smith 6—3, 6—3; Collins 


beat Reynolds 6—4, 4—6, 6—3. 


Semi-finals —Rustedt beat Baller 3—6, 


7—5, 3—6, 6—4, 6—3; Collins beat Grow 
2, 6—4, 4—6, 6—4. 

Finals.—Collins beat Rustedt 6—o, 6—o, 
6—3. 


nis tournament. 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


‘69. Robert Roberts was recently elected — 


third vice-president of the Vermont State 
Bar Association. 


Collins is thus the winner of the fall ten- 


* 
q 
Sta 


; k : ee q 
79. Davis R. Dewey is preparing a yol- 
ume of American history for the American — 


i) 


a 
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Nation Series published by Harper’s. The 
period assigned to him covers the years 
1885-1897 in which economic questions pre- 
dominate. 


81. Eugene N. Foss, who was recently 
defeated in his candidacy for the Republican 
nomination for the lieutenant-governorship 
in Massachusetts, announces that he will 
organize Foss reciprocity clubs all over the 
State for the campaign next year, and will 
continue his struggle for the recognition 
of reciprocity until he meets with success. 


791. John B. Stearns is the parent of a 
son born October 26th. 


796. George P. Anderson is engaged in 
his leisure hours in writing a book to be 
entitled “Confederate Raid of October io, 
1864, upon St. Albans, Vermont.” The 
volume will give in detail an account of 
the attack upon St. Albans by a band of 
21 Confederates, who sacked three banks 
from which they secured $200,000, killed 
one citizen and wounded several others, and 
made an unsuccessful effort to burn the 
town. The band escaped to Canada, but 
were pursued and 14 arrested. ‘The cap- 
tured raiders were placed on trial, but es- 
caped justice by tampering with the Cana- 
dian judiciary. Mr. Anderson is in fre- 
quent correspondence with Gen. Bennett H. 
Young, who led the raid and seems disposed 
to disclose whatever facts are in his pos- 
session bearing on the historical event. The 
book will not appear for at least a year. 

796. Thomas H. Canfield of Lake Park, 
Minn., in announcing his fourth public sale 
of blooded short horn cattle on November 
I, says that he has had very good success 
in applying Prof. von Behring’s bovovac- 
cine to render calves immune from tubercu- 
losis. 


#03. Clarence F. Worthen has been 
elected a member of the -House committee 
of the Vermont Association of Boston. 


03. Murray Bourne recently passed the 
Vermont State bar examinations and is per- 
mitted to practice law in this State. 


03. H. Paul Gulick is editor of shipping 
news for the Journal of Commerce and 
Commercial Bulletin of New York. 


04. Chauncey S. Brownell is the repre- 
Sentative of the Pintsch Compressing Com- 
pany in the construction of a gas plant at 
Louisville, Ky. 


Dorn’s Dining Room 
IN. THE THEATRE BUILDING, 


201 Main Srreet, Buruineton, Vr. 
Specialties of Game, such as Duck, Plover, Quail, 
Squab, Partridge, Broiled Live Lobster, Soft Shell 
Crabs, etc. Open every evening until 12 P. M. 


Phone 624-4. 


SCA RT 


THE DAY RIGHT 


STAR SAFETY RAZORS FOR SALE 
ee A py es 


L. P, WOOD, 78 GHURCH STREET 
WE ARE READY 


To supply your wants, with everything 
in Young Men’s Suits and Overcoats, Rain 
Coats, Underwear, Hats and elegant Neck- 
wear, for all seasons. 

The greatest variety, latest styles and 
best of everything at lowest prices at 


B. TURK & BROTHER 


Burlington Vermont 


Andrew Charland’ Barber Shop, 


26 CHURCH STREET, 
(UP STAIRS.) 
Elegantly furnished and fitted with all conven- 
iences. 
None but strictly first-class workmen employed. 
Private parlor for ladies and children. 
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Med. ’05. Dr. E. A.. Tobin, a physician 
and pharmacist of Bristol, was married Oc- 
tober 16th to Miss Anna FE. Daniels of 
Bristol. 


Ex-’o5. Everett S. Towne of Burling- 
ton was married October 25th to Miss Edna 
M. Smith of West Chazy, N. Y. Mr. Towne 
is employed in the office of the American 
Woolen Mills of Winooski, and they will 
reside at 16 No. Willard street. 


Med. so3senDre Gy Pay Dalton: recently 
bought the practice of Dr. C. K. Johnson, 
who has moved to Bristol. Dr. Dalton 
occupies the house on No. Winooski avenue 
where Dr. Johnson had his office. 


706. Lee W. Thomas has a position as 
instructor in science at the high school in 
Ridgewood, N.. J. 

706:. TartrysaMiee Hallas 
Doubleday, Page & Co., publishers. 


706. Miss M. Elizabeth Durfee is teach- 


ing in the Bennington high school. 


706. George F. Gast is employed with 
the Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co. 
of New York. 


706. Ralph F. Perry is teaching at Burr 
and Burton Seminary. 


COLLEGE WORLD. 


Yale is to have a new boat house to cost 
$40,000. 

The Wellesley College Y. M..C. A. gave 
about $1,500.00 to missions last year. 

Union is not playing football this year, 
because of the fact that one of their team 
was killed last season. 

The University of Pennsylvania team has 
been handicapped. by lack of a good quar- 
terback, this being the only weak position 
on the team. 


Th 
Baltimore “Medical 
Coliege 


PRELIMINARY FALL COURSE BEGINS Sept. 1 

REGULAR WINTER COURSE BEGINS SEPT. 20 

Liberal Teaching Facilities; Modern College 
Buildings; Comfortable Lecture Hall and Amphi- 
theaters; Large and Completely Equipped Labora- 
tories; Capacious Hospitals and Dispensary; Ly- 
ing in Department for Teaching Clinical Obstet- 
rics; Large Clinics. 

Send for Catalogue and address 
DAVID STREETT, M. D., Dean. 


travelling for 


THE H: “Biwi 
CIGARS AND TOBACCOS. 


Finest line of Merchams, BBB Brier Pipes and Cigars 
in the State. Also full line of Turkish and Egyptian 
Cigarettes. 


F. L. TAFT & CO. 
115 Church St., - - Burlington, Vt. 


Heliotype Printing Co. 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


LGRAPHERS il, 


Scientific work and Highest Quality of 
fac-simile reproduction Gelatin and Photo- 
in coloror Mono- & Mechanical Print- 
chrome a ing for Class Books, 
Specialty. etc. 


et 
MEASURE FOR | 
MEASURE 


We still maintain our Highest 
Standard of Tailoring 
Excellence. 


We give you the best of goods 
and of workmanship. 


Suits 10 per cent off in next 60 days to 
students, 


FP. N. PRECHoeis 
CUSTOM TAILOR 
153 DXAIN ST. 


———_______] 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


' Offers Metropolitan Advantages of everykind. 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
Address Dean W. M. Warren, 12 Somerset St. 
SCHOOL OF . THEOLOGY 
Address Asst. Dean C. W. Rishell, 

72 Mt. Vernon St. 

SCHOOL OF LAW 
Address Dean Melville M. Bigelow, Isaac Rich 
Hall, Ashburton Place. 

SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
Address Dean J. P. Sutherland, 302 Beacon St. 
GRADUATE DEPARTMENT 
Philosophical and Literary Courses. For Graduates 


only: Address Dean B. P. Bowne, 12Somerset St. 


W EB. HUNTINGTON, President. 
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EDITORIALS. 


WOULD not “The Musical Clubs,” 
OTHE Cynic,” and “The Dramatic Club” 
be a greater credit to the University and 
to themselves, if some sort of permanency 
of organization were accorded them? 
_As matters are at present, the manager 
of each of these organizations is respon- 
sible to no one. When he undertakes his 
year of office, he finds no money in the 


treasury of the organization in question, 
and when he graduates he leaves the treas- 
ury in as good condition as when he found 
it. Would it not be for the betterment 
of these organizations if the manager of 
one year should leave at least a percent- 
age of the year’s profits to the succeed- 
ing manager for use in starting the suc- 
ceeding season? Could not a plan be made 
whereby great good would result to the 
organizations and no unfairness to the 
managers? Our athletic managers are 
responsible to the supervisor of athletics, 
the Ariel manager is responsible to the 
class auditing committee, surely with 
Would not the 
benefits result to our other organizations 


good results. same 
if their respective managers were held re- 
sponsible in some way? 

We are not now debating the advisa- 
bility of allowing to the managers a per- 
centage of their profits, but even if the 
old course, whereby a manager gets some 
or all of his profits, were followed, it 
would certainly be a good thing to have 
the managers held responsible in some 
way and to some person or persons who 
would determine the percentage, if any, 
due the managers after the auditing of 
the books. 

The chief benefit from some such plan 
would be a chance for gradual improve- 


ment in the organizations. For if each 
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manager left a surplus, it would eventual- 
ly be used as a surplus for some definite 
improvement in the organization in ques- 
tion. As it is now, the managers feel that 
if they leave matters as they found them, 
they have done their duty. Moreover, 
one manager hesitates now to set his suc- 
cessor a precedent more difficult to live 
up to than the precedent which he him- 
self found set for him. Of course, these 
criticisms cannot be made in every case, 
but such things do happen sometimes and 
surely there is nothing to hinder. 

And then from another point of view. 
When a manager uses the name of the 
University as an advertisement by means 
of which to get money for the organ- 
ization which he manages, should not he 
be held responsible in some way for the 
disposition of such funds? 

It would be unfair to the present man- 
agers to bring about such a change in the 
middle of the season. But let us lay our 
plans now and put them in practice next 
fall. 


go into office with his eyes open as to the 


Thus a prospective manager would 


conditions put upon him. Perhaps the 
senior president would do well to bring 
the matter before some or all of the 
seniors and if it is acceptable to them, 
take the matter to the student body at a 
college meeting, or perhaps as all man- 
agers are seniors, the matter could be de- 
iisus i Osecine 
hopes that the proper parties will see to 
the matter. 


cided by the senior class. 


One plan that might meet with ap- 
proval would be as follows: 


Let there be a University Auditing 


Board, similar to our Advisory Board, to 
consist of one member of the faculty, one 


senior, and one junior, appointed or elect- 
ed as.in the case of the Advisory Board, 
except that the junior member hold of- 
fice for two years. Let the junior on this 
board be Student Treasurer. Let it be 
the duty of this board at the end of each 
season, to audit the books of the man- 
agers of ‘The Musteal® Clubs we" 1 ae 
Cynic” and ‘‘The Dramatic Club,” to see 
that all bills are paid, and to pay to each 
manager the agreed percentage of profits. 
This percentage to be determined by the 
Auditing Board. Let it be the duty of 
the Student Treasurer, a junior, to re- 
ceive the money paid in by each manager 
at the end of his season, and to turn all of 
this money, barring the percentage paid 
to said manager, into the hands of the 
succeeding manager at the opening of the 
next season; to keep separate accounts, 
necessarily not itemized, of the amount he 
receives from the manager of each organ- 
ization and the amount paid over to the 
succeeding manager of the same organ- 
izations. . 


How many students have noticed the 
following paragraph in.the University 
catalogue? 


THE PHILO SHERMAN BENNET PRIZE. 


Philo’ Sherman Bennett left by will 


$400.00, the income of which ($20.00) 
is to be paid annually at Commencement 
as a prize for the best essay “discussing 
the principles of free government.” 
Tue Cynic is informed that there was 
no applicant for this prize last year. 
Will there be an applicant this year? 


It is a great honor to President Buck- 


ham and to our University that he is the : 
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presiding officer of the National Associa- 
tion of Landgrant Colleges of the United 
States. Prof. J. L. Hills has also been 
honored by being elected secretary of the 
same association. These two elections 
show the high rank of our University 


among the landgrant colleges of our 


country. 
CALENDAR. 
DEPARTMENTS OF ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
1906. 


Wednesday, Sept. 26, 8:15 A. M., 
: First Half-year begins. 
Wednesday noon, Noy, 28, to 
Monday noon, Dec. 3, 
Thanksgiving Recess. 
Thursday night, Dec. 20, to 
Wednesday noon, Jan. 2, 1907, 
Christmas Recess. 


1907. 


Monday, Jan. 28, to Saturday, Feb. 9, 
Mid-year Examinaticns. 
Sunday, Feb. 10....Day of Prayer for Colleges. 
Monday, Feb. 11..,....Second half-year begins. 
mhursday, Feb. 22..... Washington’s Birthday. 
Friday night, March 29, to 
Tuesday noon, April 9........ Spring Recess. 
Nyvednesday, May 1............ Founder’s Day. 
Wednesday, May 1, 8 P. M., | ; 
Prize Reading (Women). 


MIETOG DY MAY 130 sie ees ee Memorial Day. 
Monday, June 10, to 
Saturday, June 22...... Final Examinations. 


Sunday, June 23, 3 P. M., 
Baccalaureate Discourse. 


Muay JUNG 24. ee wees Class Day. 
Tuesday, June 25...... Re creta oft ,.Alumni Day. 
Wednesday, June 26...... Commencement Day. 


Thursday, June 27, 9 A. M. and 2 P. M., 
Entrance Examinations. 
Tuesday, Sept. 24, 9 A. M. and 2 P. M., 
Entrance Examinations. 
Wednesday, Sept. 25, 8:15 A. M., ; 
First half-year begins. 


SECOND LETTER BY PRES. BUCK- 
HAM ON ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY. 


(Free Press.) 
Burlington, Oct. 31, 1900. 


My Dear Free Press: 


Will you permit me to enlarge a little 
upon the idea touched upon in my letter 
from Aberdeen, namely, the university 
as an object of municipal and civic pat- 


ronage and pride. ‘The chief sources of 
wealth to Aberdeen are granite and ship- 
ping. But what gives dignity and fame 
to the city is its university, and every man 
who has wealth or office or influence ap- 
pears to have deemed it an honor and a 
duty to contribute to the prosperity of the 
university. Here for example, is a post- 
Gardecarryine ithe likeness and ‘a brief 
biography of a typical Aberdonian: 

“J. T. is an ex-member of the town- 
council, the harbour board and the cham- 
ber of commerce and is a popular Aber- 
deen. merchant. He is best known for 
his unwearied and successful exertions for 
the improvement of Aberdeen. ‘The ac- 
celeration of trains and increased postal 
and telegraph facilities and above all for 
his invaluable work in connection with 
the initiation and the carrying out of the 
extension oi) Marischal ‘college:’?” "The 
face is that of a “plain man,” a man who 
does not shine by reason of fine manners 
or fine words or anything except kind 
thoughts and good deeds. But these are 
the men who save a city and build up a 
university into fame and power. ‘The 
town council put its hands deep into the 
city treasury and with universal approval, 
to make the quarter-centenary a magnifi- 
cent success, knowing well that the city 
will be reimbursed, ten fold, perhaps a 
hundred fold, for its outlay, through the 
distinguished men who came as its guests 
and went away to praise its liberality and 
extend the fame of its learning, its arts 
and industries to the ends of the earth. 
These Aberdeen citizens, merchants, man- 
ufacturers, men of wide knowledge and 
liberal minds, know that wealth comes 
and goes, that castles and mansions are 
deserted and decay, and that of all the 
things that wealth can purchase, the most 
enduring and satisfying is that which 
connects itself with some wise charity, in 
the interest of philanthropy, or religion, 
or learning and in the estimation of these 


Aberdeen citizens, and others, not the 


least of these is learning. 
I recall, in this connection, a charac- 
teristic and beautiful incident of the fes- 
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tivities. While Lord Strathcona was 
planning to feed his 2,500 guests with 
turtle soup and other food convenient for 
them, he was not forgetting the poor from 
whose ranks he himself came, and no 
sooner were the dons and officials dismiss- 
ed, so to speak, with “grace after meat,’ 
than he gathered his humble friends .to 
the number of many thousand regaled 
them, not with the fragments that re- 
mained, but with meat and drink as good 
and wholesome, I will warrant, as 
the dainties served to “my lords and 
gentlemen.” |§ Whether with his coun- 
tenance I cannot say, but I am sure 
without objection on his part, a penny 
post-card was on sale picturing the 
lowly thatched “but and ben,” in which 
Donald Smith was born, now Lord 
Strathcona and Mount Royal, and the 
chancellor of Aberdeen University. 

It is the fashion to put scorn upon the 
“numerous riches,’ the men who have 
made their own fortunes. But it is a no- 
table fact that in our day the gifts, great 
and small, which enrich and empower 
public institutions and sweeten the lives 
of the poor, do not come very largely 
from inherited wealth, but from those 
who have felt the pinches and priva- 
tions which their gifts are designated to 
relieve. 

Yours faithfully, 
M. H, BuckHaAm. 


THADDEUS STEVENS. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT EX-I8I4. HON- 
ORARY GRADUATE 1867, 


The speech of Judge Stafford before 
the Vermont Historical Society at Mont- 
pelier, November 10, 1906. 


(Free Press.) 


The subject was “Thaddeus Stevens, 
War Leader of the House of Representa- 
tives, and Father of the Constitutional 
Amendments.” ‘The address dealt brief- 
ly with Stevens’s early life in this state, 
referring to his birth in Danville, his boy- 
hood in Peacham, his education at the 
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academy there, his term or two at the uni- 
versity in Burlington and his graduation 
from Dartmouth. -It noticed the strength 
of his mother’s character, to whose un- 
questioning sacrifice Stevens owed his 
chance in life. It sketched rapidly his 
early days at the bar in Pennsylvania 
where he went to teach school and study 
law, speaking of the generosity and zeal 
with which he defended the fugitive slave 
cases common at that time in that vicinity. 
It made clear his greatness as a lawyer, 
citing the admission of Jeremiah Black, a 
rival both in law and politics, who de- 
clared at Stevens’s. death that he did not 
leave his equal at the American bar. It 
dwelt emphatically upon Stevens’s remark- 
able achievement in the Legislature of 
Pennsylvania, when he saved the free 
school law in an Assembly which had 
been instructed by a great majority of its 
constituents to repeal it. Stevens enter- 
ed Congress for the first time in 1849, 
and in 1850 made his first set speech in 


that body in opposition to the fugitive | 


slave law, but he was some years ahead of 
his time. When he returned to Congress 
for his great service the Civil War was 
just coming on and Stevens was nearly 
70 years of age. He was broken 
health but determined to have a part in 
the great crisis which he saw approach- 


ing. From this point on the address 
dealt with Stevens’s work as leader of the 


House of Representatives during the war 
and the period of reconstruction: Espe- 


cial emphasis was laid on the foresight — 


he exhibited in dealing with the profound 
questions growing out of the war and the 


readjustment of the relations between 
government and the ex- 


the federal 
confederate States. A glimpse was 
also given of the great commoner as 
he stood at the bar of the Senate in behalf 
of the House of Representatives to im- 
peach Andrew Johnson of high crimes 
and misdemeanors. 
eraphs of the address were as follows: 


““Itis a falseand shallow view that looks — 


upon this man merely as a fierce and bit- 
ter partisan, or as a keen, determined 


0 


The closing para- — 


ees 


ins 
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lawyer, or even as a sound, far-seeing 
statesman. He was something more than 
these; he was a witness to the truth. He 
was caught up by a breath of that great 
spirit which is forever moving over the 
face of the human deep, lifting now one 
and now another to be a leader and a 
guiding star to the struggling and ship- 
wrecked race. He felt himself upborne 
on the wings of eternal truth. The 


words he spoke were not his own, but 


Mes words Of justice that cannot fail. 
Heaven and earth might pass away but its 
words would not pass away. Apostle or 
martyr was never more persuaded of the 
necessity or the sanctity of his witness. 
That is what electrified his hearers. That 
is what gave him on his great day at Har- 
risburg ‘the appearance of a descended 
god. That is what forced Senator 
Dawes to say of him, ‘there were mo- 
ments when he did not look like any other 
man I ever saw and scarcely like a man 
at all.” God gave him to see with un- 
obstructed vision the absolute equality in 
which all men stand before their Maker 


and in which they shall one day stand be- 


fore the law. For that ideal he battled. 
And when he was near his end he pledged 
his friends to bury him, not with the pros- 
perous and powerful, not in any burial 


‘place which would exclude the race for 


which he labored, but in a certain small 
and obscure graveyard where the dead of 


every class and color were received. His 
very grave stands as a witness to the prin- 


ciples he fought for in his life. 

To that humble, far-off resting place 
our thoughts go out from these surround- 
ings with peculiar tenderness and pride. 
We think of his boyhood of poverty and 
promise, of genius and deformity. We 


think of the mother whose unquestioning 


sacrifice made all his triumphs possible. 


We see him far from home struggling 


a 


for a foothold among strangers, forging 


his way over every opposition to the first 


— “Js 


I 
» 
¥ 


i 


place at the bar. We see him defending 
the forlorn and helpless fugitive in the 
court of justice, freely devoting to the 
defense of liberty the learning and skill 
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and eloquence which all the money of 
oppression could not buy; and when the 
law claims its victim we see him paying 
the ransom out of his own slender store. 
We see him standing up alone against an 
unjust movement of the people and by 
the single might of moral earnestness de- 
feating it and putting it to shame. We- 
see him refusing to put his name to a state 
constitution that presumes to draw a line 
between the sons of men according to the 
color of their skin. We see him at last 
in Congress, confronting the fiery and 
despotic South with a spirit as intense and 
uncompromising as its own. We see him 
returning to those halls again after years 
of silence, the infirmity of age upon his 
body, but the fire of an exalted purpose 
in his soul, determined to die in harness 
now that the battle is really on. We 
think of the marvelous foresight that took 
in every element of the problem and had 
it solved before his fellow statesmen un- 
derstood its terms. We hear him day by 
day and month after month expounding 
his principles, preparing the way for the 
measures that he knew must come, wait- 
ing with patience till the country was 
ready to adopt his view, and then when 
the hour struck pouring the hot lava of 
freedom into the mold of unassailable and 
enduring law. We think of his wit, his elo- 
quence, his learning, his logic, his skill, the 
courage that never wavered, the resources 
that never failed—all dedicated to a lofty 
and unselfish plan—the iron will that 
nothing could bend or shatter, and un- 
derneath the stern, forbidding counten- 
aecwtic leart. as tender asa child's! 
Then, indeed, we are eager to stretch out 
our hands and claim him. 

Sleep sweetly in your unfrequented 
grave, among the poorest of God’s crea- 
tures! If no sculptor has given your 
rugged figure to the eyes of men—if no 
poet has sung your praises—if the dark 
imbruted multitudes for whom you strove 
never heard of their benefactor—you 
would not care for that. Your work still 
stands in the very framework of free goy- 
ernment where you imbedded it; your 
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spirit still lives in millions who accept 
without a question the principles you vin- 
dicated against. the greatest odds. And 
here among the hills where you were 
born, where in your youth you girded up 
your loins and went forth to battle, men 
still love liberty and hate oppression, still 
cherish the grand ideal of absolute jus- 
tice and equal rights for all that made 
your life heroic. You were worthy of 
Vermont, and Vermont is proud of her 
son. 


MORE COLLEGE PROPERTY. 
(Free Press.) 


Joseph Battell of Middlebury has made 
a proposition to deed to the University of 
Vermont, which is aiding the United 
States government in the promotion of 
the breeding of Morgan horses, an eight 
hundred acre farm at Weybridge, for a 
small annual rental. United States Sen- 
ator Redfield Proctor, ex-Governor FE. J. 
Ormsbee and Professor J. L. Hills of the 
University of Vermont have already look- 
ed over the property, and, it is under- 
stood, have favored accepting Mr. Bat- 
tell’s offer. 

Both the War and Agricultural depart- 
ments at Washington have taken an ac- 
tive interest in the breeding of Morgan 
horses. Some of the most famous war 
horses of the Rebellion were of Morgan 
stock, notably General Phil Sheridan's 
Rienzi, which carried the great cavalry 
leader on his memorable ride to Winches- 
Len. 


A NEW PROFESSOR OF DAIRY HUS- 
BANDRY. 


PronmG@euer bescnemtor. the) ‘past,.ten 
years professor of dairy husbandry of the 
Connecticut Agricultural College, has 
just assumed a similar position at the 
University of Vermont. Professor Beach 
was graduated at the University of Wis- 
consin nearly 20 years ago, and later took 
post-graduate work at the same institu- 
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tion and a second bachelor’s degree. 
was brought up upon a dairy farm—the 
son of one of the most progressive dairy- 
men of his State, his long acquaintance 
with New England dairy conditions to- 
gether with his western breadth of out- 
look should make him especially helpful 
to Vermont dairying and Vermont dairy- 
men. 


MANSFIELD. 


(From ‘The Vermonter.’’) 


Fair Mansfield, stately monarch, 
In robes of grandeur drest 

Stands watching o’er the silver lake 
That glistens in the west, 

While far beneath its sombre shade 
Lie resting from their toil 

The peaceful little towns that grace 
The valley of Lamoille. 


The sun that kissed, at early morn, 
The mountain’s stately brow, 

In robes of golden splendor drest 
Is slowly setting now.., 

While o’er the valley, far below, 
The twilight shadows fall, 

And peace and quiet seem to breathe 
Their spirit over all. 


Far down the dreamy valley, now, 
The shades of evening close; 

Behind the curtains of the night 
~The sun has sought repose; 

The world is wrapped in loneliness, 
The woods are calm and still 

And silence, now, profound and deep, 
Steals o’er the mighty hill. 


Fair Mansfield; Queen of old Vermont 
Who with majestic reign, 

Doth guard the hills and dales that dot 
The valley of Champlain— 

Sleep on, wrapped in thy native green 
Beneath the starry light, 

Thou monarch of our native hills,— 
Sleep on, fair queen, good night. 

F. R. JEwsTT, U. V. Movge 


THE DINNER STORY. 


Blackburn stepped on my foot. 


glanced up therefore, at him and saw a 
look of mute appeal in his eyes and I knew 
that he was silently asking me to do some- 
thing to give life to the languishing con- 
versation. 


cause I knew it was not a cheerful sub- 


ene 


He 


Next 
to slapping one in the face it is a sure 
way of attracting a person’s attention. I 


I did have one thing uppet-_ 
most in my mind but had hesitated be- 


Y 
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ject for a dinner table. I resolved, how- 
ever, after Blackburn’s call for aid to tell 
my story, unpleasant though it was. 

I moved in my chair to attract atten- 
tion—it was quite still about the table— 
and anticipating the surprise which I 
knew my remarks would evince, said: 

“Do any of you gentlemen happen to 
‘know that Robert Beland, who has suc- 
cessfully evaded justice for five years, has 
been found and 

There was a visible movement about 
the table and various exclamations of sur- 
prise were. heard. 

Blackburn violently pressed my foot 
under the table and lit a cigar with a sigh 
of relief; Davis poured out another glass 
of port; Collicart lit a fresh cigarette; and 
the attention of all was tur ned. to what I 
was about to say. 

“When did it happen?” Einebody at 
the end of the table asked. 

“And how?” said another. 

“And where?” 

And then Blackburn said, “Begin at 
the beginning, Bob, and tell us about it.” 

So I settled myself and watching the 
faces which now were all turned towards 
me began my story. 

It is not a pleasant story, I said, quite 
unpleasant, in fact, but if you want to 
hear it I will tell it as best I can. 
son and I were spending the hour pre- 
vious to dressing for dinner in the loung- 
img room of The Union. We were 
smoking, seated before an open fire, rest- 
ing after the day's work. The hour be- 
tween five and six is not a very pleasant 
hour to spend by oneself, you know. 
Henry James calls it the ghostly hour. 
Dusk is just beginning to creep on and 
everybody is hurrying *home—things are, 
in fact, not very pleasant at that hour. 
Well, we sat there not talking about much 
in particular. Once in a while Judson 
would make a remark in his own inimit- 
able manner, while I was occupied in 
watching the fire. 

We were not alone; for at the window 
at the end of the room, with his back 
turned to us, there sat a man, an old man 


Jud- © 


I should judge as his hair was white. 
Somehow the back of that man’s head 
had a strange fascination for me, and 
every little while I glanced in his di- 
rection. It is a sort of hobby of mine to 
study the backs of heads—there’s more 
character revealed there than one would 
think—and this man’s head indicated 
great strength of will and hypnotic pow- 
er. It was a powerful head placed on a 
powerful neck. I thought to myself that 
he must be a remarkable man and so he 
But I am getting ahead of my 
story a little. 


In some manner the subject of crimé- 
came up. We fell into an argument con- 
cerning the opinion I have that a criminal 
provided he is of a sane mind—if one 
can say a criminal is of a sane mind—and 
if he keeps a cool head can successfully 
evade the law and bid defiance to justice. 
As we waxed warm over the subject I 
noticed that the man at the window ap- 
peared to be listening with some interest 
to what we were saying. Judson defied me 
to prove my contention. He said, “If you 
can prove to me that a criminal, say a 
bank defaulter, with all the publicity at- 
taching to such a crime, can evade the 
law for even five years I will give you a 
dinner at Sherry’s and take you to the 
Opera afterwards.” 

“Tt is sheer robbery,” I told him, “and 
I warn you that you will regret your re- 
mari. — But he refused ‘to. retract his 
statement. 

A famous detective once told me a 
plan whereby a fugitive from justice 
could, by exercising caution, escape the 
consequences of his act at least for years 
and even, perhaps, for a lifetime. This 
plan I outlined to the incredulous Judson. 
I even told him of a man who had ac- 
tually escaped justice. 

“It's hardly believable,’ the cried. “I 
can’t bring myself to believe it. Why, 
man, right must conquer! It is the law 
of God!’ 

“You forget that the devil has some 
power,” I told him. “I do believe that 
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justice should, but it does not always con- 
qilér’ 

“T would like very much to see this 
man who has so successfully concealed 
himself,” Judson said rather sarcastical- 
ly. 

“Then turn around.” 

The voice—I believe I shall never quite 
forget it—-was the man’s who had sat by 
the window. As he spoke those three 
words the power of the human voice was 
made clear to me. It struck terror to my 
heart. 

We both sprang to our feet and faced 
him. There he sat—he had whirled his 
chair about—his hands tightly clasping 
the arms of his chair, with a face pale as 
death. 

“Ves, look at me,” he said. “For five 
years I have evaded the hand of the law 
by the very plan you have explained. 
Yes, you can evade justice, but you can- 
not escape your conscience. | am. Rob- 
ert Beland.” 

When I realized the enormity of this 
man’s crime and all the suffering he had 
been the cause of I could not help but 
look with almost hate on the wretched 
man before me. 

“There are officers at the door now. I 
saw them through the window. I have 
voluntarily come back to give myself up 
to justice.” 

Judson was trembling violently and I 
felt faint and sick. 

“T have been an outcast long enough. 
I prefer justice now. My conscience 
would kill me anyway.” He fell back 
in his chair overcome by his conflicting 
emotions. From his labored breathing 
I guessed that he had heart trouble. 

There was a sudden noise below. 

“They are here,” Beland cried. “Open 
the door for them!” 

“No, no, we will aid you,’ Judson 
cried running to the door. It opened 
and a beautiful girl rushed in, casting 
one wild look about. 

“Father!” she cried and fell down at 
his knees sobbing and shaking like a 
child. 


nasties? 

“T saw you in ‘the window. Didn't 
you know, didn’t you know that we would 
aid you! Oh, why did you not write? 
Why did you not let us know? ‘The suf- 


fering, father, the agony!” * 


She turned to us, her face wet with 
tears, her breast heaving with her quick 
breathing and cried, “Lock the door! 
Quick, lock it!” 

There was another and a louder noise 
in the hall below. I rushed to the door, 
locked it and withdrew the key. | 

“Ts there no other way out?” she said. — 
“For the love of God help me!” 

Yes, there was a way—another door. 

“There is one way, if you will only be 
quick,” I said. 

“Yes, one way,” and as Beland spoke 
a great sob shook his frame and he fell 


a, 


‘back—dead. 


And when the door was broken open 
they found only a poor sobbing girl on — 
the prostrate form of her father. | 4 

And that, gentlemen, is how Beland 
was taken. You will read it in the morn- — 
ing papers. 4 

D. 10. 


A BUNCH OF UNADULTERATED NON. — 
SENSE. 


By X, 09. 


THE SERVANT QUESTION. 


Who is it that rules over all, strong and weak? 
It’s the cook! 
To whom are even the mightiest meek? 
To the cook! | 
Who really holds the command of our nation? 
Who, like time, spares no one, whatever his 
station? 
To these questions we answer, without hesi- 
tation, 


i 
- | 
2 | 
| 


It’s the cook! 


A DIFFERENCE. 


“Freedom, Vermont, and Unity,” 
fathers, in days gone by— 

“Dud Drake, Vermont, and Football,” is no 
the students cry, 


AN ORTHOGRAPHICAL TRAGEDY. 


From the quaint, old city of Gloucester 

There came a young man named Foucester, | 
Though he loved a young lady, 
Her past was so shady, 

He never quite dared to accoucest-er. 


said our 
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MILITARY SCIENCE—AFTER OMAR 
KHAZYAM. 


(Quite a while after.) 


We come from many states to the old “Mill,” 

And midst our happiness we find a pill, 
Bitter to the taste perhaps, but necessary 

To the welfare of Vermont, and that is “drill.” 


And when we seek to answer any taunt 
Concerning drill, let nothing our hearts daunt, 
For bear in mind the fifty-thousand ‘“plunks” 
Which this same drill brings here to old Ver- 
mont. 


And so it sure is up to everyone 

To cease to think drill is a source of fun, 
And, each by his own efforts, to aid in 

Securing for Vermont this wished-for ‘‘mon.” 


NOVEMBER 15, 1900. 


To the Editor of the University Cynic: 

DEAR SiIR:—Will you kindly give 
space to a few words from one who is 
deeply interested in the welfare of our 
university and a regular reader and sup- 
porter of your paper? 

First, let me express my gratitude to 
the managers of the Athletic Association 
who made it possible for a few music 
lovers to enjoy the concert given by the 
choral Society at the gymnasium last 
evening. It was a thousand pities that 
there was not a larger audience of towns- 
people, but the lack of interest shown by 
the student body was most shameful and 
causes me to write this letter in protest. 

The writer did not attempt to count 
the students but will wager there were 
not twenty-five of them in the audience 
aside from the ushers and ticket sellers. 

The merchants and citizens are asked 
to contribute for athletics by subscription 


by advertising and by buying tickets to 


the various entertainments given by the 
association. ‘This is all very well and 
Beaniesute all ate glad to help in these 
different ways. But after aiding the as- 
sociation in all three ways specified above 
the writer feels cheated and befooled on 
going to a college entertainment and find- 
ing almost none of the students willing 
to give 50 or 75 cents for a ticket to help 
their own interests. It deters those of 


us who are outside friends from caring 
to do much to help those who are not 
willing to help themselves. 

I do protest that with about 400 stu- 
dents in college, the showing made last 
night was totally unworthy of the ad- 
vantages given to the students of the uni- 
versity. 

Just imagine the enthusiasm that 
would have been put into college athletics 
if 200 students had been present. 

The more interest the students take 
in college affairs, the more interest they 
can expect us outsiders and friends to 
take. 

BURLINGTON CITIZEN. 


Apropos of the above letter, THE 
Cynic would like to repeat what it has 
often urged,—that the whole college 
should stand behind every affair which 
is exploited in the name of the college. 
Too many students fail to see that, even 
if they hold no office of any sort in col- 
leve., there’ is a large sphere in) which 
they can work to help the college. Prob- 
ably very few students stopped to think 
that by their absence from the musical, 
they were giving to outsiders the idea 
that there was a lack of interest in col- 
lege affairs on the part of the students. 
We must all look for these chances where, 
in a small way, we can do a great serv- 
ice to our college. 


AN ODE TO VERMONT. 


Ve oeione: Oh thou glorious college! 
E vcr worshipped by each loyal son, 
R obed in thy mantle of knowledge, 
Ni arching e’er upward and on. 

O thers may win in athletics, 

N one are freer from taunt 

T han thou art, our fair Alma Mater, 


Grand old Vermont! 
aa 
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EPICURUS (?). 


You’ve raised your hands, oh fool, 
And made your futile plea, 
You’ve voiced your heart’s desire; 
Oh, that this thing might be! 
And still you crawl, worm-like, 
Along’ your way. You’ve cried 
Out to the smiling heavens 
And you have been denied! 
Impotently you moan 
And loose your manhood’s power. 
Rise up and mock the gods, 
This is your little hour! 
Take all the passing pleasure 
That your two hands can grasp, 
Soon shall your flick’ring light 
Into the night have passed. 
Nyy Bs se 


HUMILIS OBSECRATIO. 


O Lord, I bow me to thy will, 
I ask not for an easy life, 

I, too, would taste the good and ill, 
And mingle in the mortal strife. 

So be it, and let come what may, 
I'll seek my goals, nor yet bewail, 

Though where the many fall, I fail 
And lie unheeded by the way. 

I gladly hail those coming years, 
Impatiently I watch and wait. 

Let come the toil and pain and tears, 
T’ll grimly grapple with my fate. 

A. T. B., ’0—. 


LOCALS. 


H. G. Taft, ex-’07, of Morrisville, Vt., 
spent Sunday in Burlington. 


Another football hop will be held No- 
vember 20 in the gymnasium. 


The new vest-pocket size college song 
books are on sale at the college book 
store. 


Manager Appleton will start a series of 
basket ball hops at the close of the foot- 
ball season. 


The sophomore and freshman football 
squads are out for practice in anticipation 
of the the class game. 


The sophomore members of the Debat- 
ing Club have challenged the freshmen to 
an inter-class debate, 


C. 5S. Pomeroy has been appointed as- 
sistant in horticulture. Mr. Pomeroy is 
also working for his master’s degree. 


The following cane committee has been 


appointed by President Nye of the Senior 


Woodward, 


class: Grow, chairman, 
Chess and Pomeroy. 


The football hop held in the gymnasium 
Thursday evening, November 10, was 
well attended. ‘The music was excellent 
and the floor in good condition. 


Prof. C. L. Beech, who comes from the 
Connecticut Agricultural College, has be- 
come a member of the faculty. He will 
conduct the department of dairy hus- 
bandry. 


Captain Tebbetts has made arrange- 
ments whereby prizes aggregating $260 
will be awarded to the company show- 
ing the most proficiency in the year’s 
military work. 


On Monday afternoons from four un- 
til five o’clock Captain Tebbetts holds a 
school of military instruction. All off- 


cers and non-commissioned officers are 


required to attend. 


Basket ball practice began Monday, 
November 12, under direction of Coach 
Hayes. A large squad turned out. It 
is necessary to develop material for a 
game November 27. 


The Male Choral Art Club of Boston 
gave a concert on November 14 for the 
benefit of the Athletic Association. The 
club consists of some of the best profes- 
sional singers of Boston. 


H. F. Barton, manager of the Mando- 
lin Club requests that all who have any 
ability in this line attend the first meet- 
ing of the club, which will be held di- 
rectly after Thanksgiving. 


At the recent meeting of the Agricul- 
tural Club the entertainment was furnish- 


ed by the juniors, consisting of violin and ~ 


vocal solos. A triangular debate was 
also part of the evening’s entertainment. 


The first meeting of the Philosophical 


Club was held Monday evening, Novem- | 


ber 12, at 8 o’clock with Professor Tow- 


ie eae 
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Per at. No. 92 Brookes avenue. ‘Topic for 
discussion: ‘The Philosophical Basis 
of the Conception of God.” 


A meeting of the Green and Gold De- 
bating Club was held November 7. The 
following officers were chosen for the 
year: President, John J. Murphy; vice- 
president, Alfred H. Heininger; treas- 
urer, Harold EK. Somerville; secretary, 
Edward S. Abbott; executive committee, 
Meoree >. Harris, Walter A. Eddy, 
George A. Mevis. It is expected that the 
club will hold an inter-collegiate debate 
with Boston University sometime during 
the year. 


= ihe result .of the prize entrance ex- 
‘aminations was announced in chapel No- 
vember 7 by President Buckham. Each 
prize consisted of twenty dollars in gold. 
The winners were: Greek, Robert E. 
Bowman of Essex Junction; honorable 
mention, Arthur M. Beard of Chester. 
Latin, Charles S. Sykes of Richford; hon- 
Orable mention, Miss Margaret Powers 
@ietiinsdale, N. H. Mathematics, F. F. 
Smith of Burlington; honorable mention, 
myeeyv. Hayes C. S. Sykes, Miss Ruth 
Votey, Miss Margaret Powers. 


President Buckham is the presiding of- 
ficer and Prof. J. L. Hills of our univer- 
sity, is the secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Landgrant Colleges of the Uni- 
ted States, which holds its annual con- 
vention at Baton Rouge, La., next week. 
They left Nov. 10 for New York, on their 
way to Baton Rouge. While there they 
will also attend the national convention 
of State universities, which is held with 
the State University of Louisiana, at the 
State capital during the same week. They 
‘purpose to visit New Orleans before their 
return. 


PRIZES FOR PROFICIENCY IN MIL- 
7 ITARY TACTICS. 


_ 1, With the concurrence of the presi- 
dent of the University the following is 
published for the information of all con- 
cerned : 

5 


b) 


j 


Commencing this date a company com- 
petitive system of instruction will be 
maintained in the battalion, and consider- 
ing 100 as a maximum, a collective fig- 
ure of merit will be kept for each com- 
pany during the entire college year based 
upon the following considerations and 
relative values: 


Perengances 935 0): SS) OO. I 10 
Neatness of uniforms and cleanliness 
of rifles and equipments .......... 10 
Efficiency in practical work (inchid- 
pecmealetye practice) if .\.10ii ke 25 


Efficiency in theoretical work, (as 
shown by work accomplished in of- 


ficers’ and non-commissioned offi- 
cers’ school, and by result of mid- 
year examination) ....). ell 6 
Appearance and proficiency ees 
epamaial anspection “2 4h ie) 2O 


Competitive drill. (To occur at first 
favorable opportunity after annual 
Mee eC TONL Oh s HSPA A Ua std) Sale see 20 


Total 


As soon after the competitive drill as 
practicable the standing of each company 
will be announced, and to the captain of 
that company which has the largest col- 
lective figure of merit will be awarded a 


suitably engraved presentation sword, 
with chamois skin case. 
In addition the lieutenants, non-com- 


missioned officers and privates in the suc- 
cessful company will draw for prizes as 
follows : 

LIEUTENANTS., 


Sword similar to that presented to the 
captain. 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 
Ist prize: Winchester 12 ga rep. shot 
eun. Leather case. 
2nd prize: Winchester 
rifle. Canvas case. 


PRIVATES. 

Ist prize: Hopkins and Allen, 12 ga. 
hammerless gun, with twist barrels and 
leather case. 

2nd prize: Winchester repeating shot 
gun. Leather case. 


round barrel 
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3rd prize: Winchester rd. barrel rifle. 
Canvas case. 

Drawings to be by lot, and each prize 
winner being excluded from succeeding 
drawings. The commandant also re- 
serves the right to exclude from the 
drawings any cadet whose work during 
the year has been unsatisfactory, wheth- 
er on account of non-attendance, miscon- 
duct, inefficiency or other cause. 

At an indoor meet to be held during 
March, 1907, one squad from each com- 
pany, selected by the company command- 
er, and a picked squad from the “special 
squad” will drill against each other. 
Each squad will consist of one non-com- 
missioned officer and eight privates. ‘lo 
the non-commissioned officer in command 
of the winning squad will be presented 
one Winchester repeating shot gun, 
leather case. The privates of that squad 
will draw by lot to see who receives one 
Winchester rd. barrel rifle, with canvas 
case. 

In addition an individual prize drill for 
privates will be held at the indoor meet, 
and those desiring to enter will submit 
their names to their cadet captain who 
will select eight to represent his com- 
pany. ‘This drill will consist in such ex- 
ercises in the manual and such move- 
ments in the “school of the soldier” as the 
commandant may choose to give, and the 


prize will be one Remington B. L. shot 


gun, canvas case. 

More definite instructions in regard to 
indoor meet and outdoor competition will 
be issued later. , 

If, on account of insufficient number 
of entries or for other reason, it is not 
deemed advisable to hold the indoor meet 
the prizes will be awarded as additional 
ones at close of school year. 

The members. of the battalion staff 
not being represented in the above com- 
petitions they will, provided their serv- 
ices have been satisfactory, at the end of 
the school year be awarded cash prizes as 
follows : 

Cadets Maron naen 7 EE Oe Bins 20 
Cadet Adjt. SiulstebigtsWenenetsletol ee seis «teva T5 


det Ow LOH ny cee . Wey com 
Gadet SiMe) +4.41.54)0ee acl ee 10 
eadetiGuts, cea) ae Ty Re henaals IG 


By order of | 
H. H. DeRBE ees 
CAPTAIN IOTH INFANTRY, 
INstRuCTOR MILITARY SCIENCE AND 
TACTICS. 

2. After Thanksgiving cadets not in 
proper uniform will count as absentees 
against the record of their companies. 
The ist team, football or baseball, ac 
tually away on trips will be marked ‘ 
cused.” ‘This does= netmapniy aac aaa 
team or any of the class teams. 


QUET. 


The annual initiation of the Sigma Nu 
Fraternity was held Friday evening, No- 
vember 2, when the following men were 
initiated: H. F. Morton, of Randolph; 
A. H. Stevens, (Of joteye liaise 
Bloomer and G.. By Wheeler, yor” W eee 
Rutland; J. C. Orcutiepye were 


held later in the evening at the Hotel 
Burlington. I. C. Cobb, 


composed of the following toasts: 


“Fraternity House,’ R. H, Smith, 077mm 
"09; . 
“Freshmen’s Ideas of a Fraternity,” Jo- 
“Fraternity While in® 
College,’ ‘G.vF. Reedy a7 Pur | 


“Love and Ladies,’ K. H. Clowse, 
seph Smith, ’10; 


pose, .C. fr. Bailey, 08: “Unity,” F. M.- 
Hollister, ’03. 


KAPPA SIGMA INITIATION. 


The annual initiation of the Kappa Sig- 
ma fraternity took place November 2.7) 


The following men were initiated: 


Maurice P. Ames, Burlington; Lee Boyd, | 


Windsor; Roy H, Buck, Burlington; 
Will B. Derby, Woodstock; R. H. Mann, 
Stamford, Conn.; Albert F. Stevens, Jr., 
Burlington; Orrin B. Hughes, South 
Londonderry; Warren B, Leland, Joha 
son; I. Leonard Pearl, Johnson. 


Jo-@ 
seph Smith and A. J. Brown, of Water-_ 
bury. The post initiation banquet was | 


"06, presided — 
at the post prandial exercises, which were _ 


SIGMA NU INITIATION AND BAN. — 


~ 
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The annual banquet was held later in 
the evening at Dorn’s. Among those 
present may be mentioned: W. H. Rice, 
See eron ti. Grant, “or; M. B. 
Peewee Oo. tl. VW. Heath, ’05; Prof. 
Peg aite, Maine, ‘98; Dr. H.. H. 
Cloudman, Bowdoin, ’o1; L. M. Willey, 
ieeeerieey. fillen,”’os; H. H. Reynolds, 


ex-'o1; C. F. Brown, P. W. Farrar, M. 
A. C.'08. 
ATHLETICS. 
Foot Ball. 


NORWICH 0, VERMONT 5. 


This game, played Saturday, Novem- 
ber 3rd, was one of the most interesting 
games of the season. Norwich brought 
up a strong team and a goodly bunch of 
rooters, and intended to trim Vermont, 
but the forward pass and fake kick were 
too much for them. However, the cadets 
died game and put up a snappy article of 
football. 

At no time during the ame was Ver- 
mont’s goal in danger. ‘Twice during 
the first half Vermont carried the ball to 
Norwich’s ten-yard line, where the latter 
held and obtained possession of the ball, 
once on downs and once on a touchback 
from an attempted forward pass. Wat- 
kins soon after tried a goal from the 25- 
yard line, but missed by a narrow margin. 
When time was called, Vermont had the 
ball on the cadets’ 20-yard line and was 
merrily carrying the ball toward their 
goal. 

In the second half Keislich made a 
touchdown in ten minutes’ play. Nor- 
wich could not pass the center of the field. 
Vermont carried the ball to Norwich’s 1o- 
yard line, only to lose it on a fumble. 
Toward the close of the half, after an in- 
terchange of punts, Vermont made 32 
yards in three plays and had pushed the 
pigskin to her opponents’ 25-yard line 
when time was called. 

Vermont gained several times more 
distance than Norwich, but the latter 
made the boys earn every yard.: Nor- 


Hampshire 


1 a 


wich worked the triple pass several times 
—a pretty play to follow. But White 
with his fake kick and the forward passes 
to Watkins, Capt. Ferrin, and Reed made 
the game more or less of a puzzle to the 
Northfield delegation. 

Good feeling existed and it was with 
great satisfaction that several Norwich 
men were seen to pick up Vermont men 
after they had tackled the latter. It is to 
be regretted that the varsity does not 
make more of little acts of courtesy such 
as this. ‘They represent very little ex- 
ertion, but they often mean a great deal. 
The onlookers appreciate such things. 

The line-up : 


Vermont. Norwich. 
Reed, DesRivieres, 1. e.............. r. e. Howe 
Weraric. Cassidy: Ja ten.. 4 r. t. Huntley (Capt.) 
Et. White, Pipe eaten nvceteeohs mR (ss) Sk r. g. Davis 
We OGG) yd hoy LORE Sik ih yh a ec. Campbell 
A RS eT NT ON ae me Ree Sel ge, 1, g. Wilder 
Revere tA cial 20 io ts en ee a 1. t. Brinkerhoff 
Petrie COADU): Pere. waatrtcitey sie. l. e. Clarkson 
Ue Te Rd OR ae Wereramelrde ad lees ..qg. b. Carswell 
Rear wi LET eg. ereatans (ecw dtloe Wo sige teke r. h, Reid 
NL CRT LL SaE per eUa teh oata « sttcale aie ohasg eneys 1. h. Barber 
PNRISMICIIN Leh a0 ser tse ul uate tera. Oe f. b. Maynard 

Score—Vermont 5, Norwich 0; touchdown, 


Keislich; referee, Dr. Cloudman; umpire, Tur- 
ner; linesmen, Wilson and Light; timers, Wood- 


-.ward and Clark; time, 20 minute halves. 


New HaAmpsHire 5, VERMONT 17. 


Vermont did herself proud at Man- 
chester, N. H., on Saturday, November 
10, when she put it to New Hampshire to 
thestune of 17 to's: 

New Hampshire made a’ touchdown 
within four minutes after the kickoff, but 
Vermont picked up after this scare, and 
her goal was not again in danger. New 
fumbled frequently. End 
runs, fake kicks, and forward passes 
gave Vermont her three touchdowns. 
Watkins kicked two goals. Ryan played 
fast football for New Hampshire. For 
Vermont White, Ferrin and Watkins ex- 
celled. 

The line-up: 


Vermont. New Hampshire. 
PRC Pea as fo oes Soe oh POR eee as r. e. Sanborn 
OE CEs a 2 re r. t. Capt. Ingham, O’Connor 
SN VL 1 ame bo Phe). As Aine, ats ave 0 ho hae r. g. Huse 
MC Ue eOOS 8 a4 :ad ss 4 8a te aca (avenging mee c. Chase 
ATOM EPMA IE C8 Bye ae) or cro stal chabert ately ie! ave l. g. McGrail 
WW CLC Uier To Bites ae ozs aa ae bia yee l. t. Richardson 
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Capt. Herring aes. ee 1. e. Bachelder, Leonard 
Pikes go. ee Sees ene ee: Me b. Ryan 
Watkins, a al b He DIOS. ae ore ap ge ih. p. Cone 
A White, eee ye ee ens ie i b. Wilkins 
Kets] Phy Ai views hoe ee aot ate taco ss f. b. Waite 


Score—Vermont 17, New Hampshire 5; 
touchdowns, Ryan, White 2, Ferrin; goals from 
touchdown, Watkins 2; umpires, Kady of Dart- 
mouth and Cloudman of Bowdoin; referee, 
..urphy of Harvard; linesmen, Cash and 
Brown; time, 25 and 20 minute periods; head 
linesman, Crogham of New Hampshire; at- 
tendance, 2,000. 


VERGENNES 5, VERMONT 2ND O. 


Again the Vermont 2nd team went 
down in defeat. This time on Novem- 
ber 10 before Vergennes High School; 
but it was not strictly a high school team 
for Dana Woodman, Vermont ex-’o6, 
played right end, and contributed greatly 
to the victory. However, Vermont play- 
ed the stronger game both offensive and 
defensive, and kept the ball in their op- 
ponents’ territory most of the time Ver- 
gennes not being able to make first, down 
once during the game. ‘The sole cause 
of Vermont's defeat was a deplorable lack 
of team work. 

The winning touchdown was made on 
a forward pass from Vermont’s to-yard 
line. This was the only time in the whole 
game that Vergennes was within 4o yards 
of the Vermont goal line. 

For the winning team, D. Woodman 
L. LeBeouf and Capt. Slack were the 
stars... Hor » the elosers, Capt. Hands 
showed good judgment, Gebhardt was 
especially good on tackles, the back field 
did well individually, the front line was 
a veritable stone wall; but collectively, 
the team was a failure. 

Manager Hard, Mulcare, Dolby and 
Ryan accompanied the Vermont team. 

The line-up: 


Vergennes. Vermont 2nd. 
Booth ids tes. Sine e (eres Stat ate ste l. e. Gebhardt 
Prather: t.. s.0 eee es eee fe l. t. Dodge 
Wield | 1; 2283... oan ne eee eee eee l. g. Johndroe 
TL, SiG BGOUL IAG .cicrse se eter spate eetean a ote ores ce. Helyar 
UB Gaal eee weet eee, ek 405, 7g eeueuoe r. g. “Zuke”’ Smith 
WY Bards i, etek soils weet ee oe aint cava r. t. Mevis: 
DD. Woodmansirs 0.4305 stauss.e s. Gee st Qe Duck 
BA LOme EC Dheeg Wein ayes AAS q. b. Hands (Capt.) 
ma WOOdman,. Ts Teeter cee r. h. Burrington 
PeolsaBeout, i. Ty ae ee wean ess lou l. h. Higgins 


petacae) ( CADb.) 8 ha Dacoumens ase if. b. Northrop 
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Referee, Haven; umpire, Hard; time-keep- 
ers, Dolby and Renaud; linesmen, Mulcare and * 
Storme. Touchdown, L. LeBeouf; try for goal, 
Slack. Time, 20 and 15 minute halves. 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


47. G. G. Benedict presided at the — 
meeting of the Vermont Historical So- — 
ciety held in Montpelier, November 9 and — 
to. Mr. Benedict was honored by a re- 
election to the presidency of the society 
for the ensuing year. 

ooo Mee ve John D. Kingsbury, D. De 
assisted at the dedication of a church 
edifice in Binger, Okl., on the 14th of Oc- 
tober, preaching the sermon. In 1got he 
gave up the charge of a church in Brad- 
ford, Mass., having reached the advanced 
age of threescore and ten. Since this ™ 


resignation, he has been doing the work 


of two ordinary men as missionary bishop 
of Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada 
and Southern Idaho. His diocese is a 
big one, but the abounding energy of the 
young man enables him to cover it. 

"76. Henry W. Hill of Buttalo wae 
re-elected, November 6, to the New York 
State Senate for his third consecutive 
Cerin, 

80. Leland E. Tupper is now pastor 
of the Congregational Church and prin- 
cipal of the high school in Craftsbury, 
Vermont. 

83. George B. Lane handles commer- 
cial paper and collateral loans at his of- 
fice on the first floor of the Northwestern _ 
National Bele building, Minneapolis, _ 
Minnesota. Lane was the business 
manager of ae first volume of THE 
Cynic. | Gq 

’88. Charles S. Hill, C. E., is author 
in company with A. W. Buell of a book 
on “Reinforced Concrete,’ a second edi- 
tion of which revised and enlarged, will 
soon be published by the Engineering 
News Publishing Company. 

‘94. H. Edward Dyer was promoted 
to be first major of the V. N. G., at the” 
election of regimental officers, Novem _ 
ber 4. 
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‘96. <A fifth son was recently born to 
Mrs. Annie (lLeavens) Manchee, of 
Newark, N. J. 

96. Frederick W. Roberts, B. D., as- 
sistant at St. Michael’s Church, New 
York, is doing graduate work in Diolog gy 
at Columbia University. 

98. Harris H. Walker is now man- 
ager of the advertising and sales depart- 
ment of the Biscuit and Cracker Manu- 
facturers Company with headquarters in 
Boston. 

00. Frederick R. Pember, who has 
been with the Bureau of Soils, U. S. D. 
A., for the past three years, has resigned 
to accept a position with the Rhode Island 
Agricultural Experiment Station at an 
advanced salary. 

‘or. George Henderson has been ap- 
pointed head of the educational depart- 
ment of Doubleday, Page & Co. 

igetiaitye £~ Hudson, hitherto in 
the ‘Transformer Engineering department 
of the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady, has been advanced to the 
Power and Mining department, where he 
has charge of transformer sales. 

Ex’o2. George J’. Deavitt, private 
secretary of the New York Yacht Club, 
has been a short time in Montpelier at- 
tending the session of the legislature. 


fe WVillard 15 Goss 
through Kentucky lecturing at Farmers’ 
Institutes on seed adulteration. 


’03. Miss Helen Gordon, only daugh- 


ter of Mr. and Mrs. John Clark of Fer-' 


risburg, died Wednesday, October Io. 
She graduated from the Vergennes grad- 
ed school and then from the Troy Con- 
ference Academy. After a number of 
years of successful teaching she entered 
the University of Vermont and graduated 
with the class of 1903. Miss Clark 
taught during the year following her 
graduation but tuberculosis developed and 
for more than a year she was a patient 
sufferer. Her loss will be mourned by 
the Delta Delta Delta sorority, of which 
she was a member and many friends and 
pupils as well as the bereaved parents. 


ieonwa trips 


Dorn’s Dining Room 
IN. THE THEATRE BUILDING, 


201 Main Srreet, Bur.ineton, Vt. 
Specialties of Game, such as Duck, Ploy er, Quail, 
Squab, Partridge, Broiled Live Lobster, Soft Shell 
Open every evening until 12 P.M. 

Phone 624-4. 


Crabs, etc. 


5¢e to 25c each. 
$1.00 to $10.00 per box. 


OLGA Re 


Made in the West Indies and sold by 


L. PB. ace 


78 Sieh au 


Leiba baa gton, NBS 


WE ARE READY 


To supply your wants, with everything 
in Young Men’s Suits and Overcoats, Rain 
Coats, Underwear, Hats and elegant Neck- 
wear, for all seasons. 

The greatest variety, latest styles and 
best of everything at lowest prices at 


Baer Kove BROOD ECE 
Vermont 


Andrew Charland’s Barber Shop, 


8&6 CHURCH STREET, 
(UP STAIRS.) 


Elegantly furnished and fitted with all conven- 
iences. 

None but strictly first-class workmen employed. 

Private parlor for ladies and children. 


Burlington 
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03. Warren H. Tenney, who has 
been foreman of slow speed test in the 
testing department of the General Elec- 
tric Company, has recently been advanced 
to an important position with the com- 
pany’s construction department at their 
Philadelphia office. 


’04. D. M.-Walsh has a position in 
the Census Bureau, U. S. D. I, and is 
also taking a course in Economics at 
George Washington University. 


‘04. Henry O. Wheeler, Jr., who suc- 
cessfully passed the New York State bar 
examinations last June, was admitted by 
motion to the bar of California, Novem- 
ber 12, and will practice law at Long 
Beach. 


(04. Arthur H. Sargent, who has been 
engaged in parish work at West Goulds- 
boro, Maine, this past summer, has enter- 
ed the junior class at Union Theological 
Space New York city. 


Ot abne (feroherotrme, the first 
holder of the Cecil Rhodes scholarship 
from Vermont, has just resumed 
studies at Wadham College, Oxford, af- 
ter spending the summer vacation in 
travelling through Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, Italy and Switzerland. 


his 


’04. Irwin Spear is at work on the 
1904 Class Directory. 


‘05. Elroy S. Billings has been trans- 
fered from the testing department to the 
drafting room of the General Electric 
company Schenectady. 


bs 


os. Frank FE, Beckley: has recently 
been appointed shipping clerk of the 
Cross, Austin & Ireland Lumber Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ex-’05. Louis Fisher, who holds a 
responsible position with the General 
Electric Works at Lynn, Mass., recently 
received a promotion. 

Ex-’06. J. B. Edwards is employed in 
the drafting rooms of the Safety Car 
Heating and Lighting Company of New 
York, 


TE. “Bideaaae 
CIGARS AND TOBACCOS. 


Finest line of Meerschams, BBB Brier Pipes and Cigars 
in the State. Also full line of Turkish and Egyptian 
Cigarettes. 


F. L. TART &3eo0% 
115 Church St., _ = Burlington, vt. 


FHeliotype Printing Co. 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


LGRAPHERD Hl, 


Highest Quality of 


Scientific work and 


fac-simile reproduction Gelatin and Photo- — 


Mechanical Print- 
ing for Class Books, 


etc. 


in color or Mono- 
chrome a 
Specialty. 


MEASURE FOR 


MEASURE 


We still maintain our Highest 
Standard of Tailoring 
Excellence. 


We give you the best of goods 
and of workmanship. 


Suits 10 per cent off in next 60 days to . 
students, 


re. N. PREG Rea 
CUSTOM TAILOR 
153 PXAIN ST. 


Che 
Baltimore Medical 
Coliege — 


PRELIMINARY FALL COURSE BEGINS SEPT. 1 
REGULAR WINTER COURSE BEGINS SEPT. 20 


Liberal Teaching Facilities; Modern College 


Buildings; Comfor table Lecture Hall and Amphi- 
theaters; Large and Completely Equipped Labora- 
tories; Capacious Hospitals and Dispensary; Ly- 
ing in Department for Teaching Clinical Obstet- 
rics; Large Clinics. 
Sendffor Catalogue and address 
DAVID STREETT, M. D., Dean. 
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EDITORIALS. 


THE Brown line-up against Dart- 
mouth which showed that nine of the 
Brown men were the same who played 
against Vermont, proves that the report 
of the Providence newspaper on the 
Vermont-Brown game, copied in the 
Free Press, saying that Brown played a 
substitute team, was false. ‘Thus Ver- 


mont may well be proud of the way she 
held Brown down. 


Fenwick Henri Watkins, ’o9, has re- 
ceived a well deserved honor in his elec- 
tion to be ’varsity football captain for 
next year. “Wattie’ is a star athlete, 
especially good in football, and what is 
more, a gentleman. No one ever heard 
“Wattie’ kick on an umpire’s decision, 
play foul, lose his temper, or show-off 
sham injuries. The present captain says 
that Watkins was one of the best men in 
keeping training. All in all, we are glad 
to see such a well deserved honor fall to 
his lot, and we are proud to have him 
represent Vermont in the capacity of 


football captain. 


The contests between the Sophomores 
and Freshmen have culminated in a foot- 
ball game exceedingly creditable to both 
classes. It is gratifying to feel that the 
class game was the most exciting match 
on the The 
Varsity men who played made the game 
more scientific, but the excellence of this 


home field this season. 


exhibition of football was due principally 
to the strong rivalry and zealous practice 
of the opposing teams. Indeed, a strong 
class feeling, animating all the members 


and with good organization, has char- 
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acterized all the contests between the 
weak 
Yet withal there has been surprisingly 
Itisetins wich THE 
Cynic desires to commend. 


Sophomores and Freshmen this 


little bitterness. 


We believe that every one of these 


“clashes” has been well worth while. 
They have shown the individual his re- 
sponsibility to his class, they have bound 
the members close together with a com- 
mon fellow-feeling, and taught them to 
act as a united body. But above all, 
these contests have helped greatly to in- 
still into the hearts of the underclassmen 
that love of their own class which has 
been found to be so essential for devotion 
to one’s Alma Mater. 

The informal suppers held by the three 
upper classes had the same purpose—to 
develop and foster a real and valuable 
Abuses 


though many, they are not enough to 


class spirit. are ‘certain, ° but, 
counterbalance the positive good effect of 
these gatherings. Let us make them a 
regular occurrence on “Proc” night. 
The custom of posting “Procs” de- 
serves commendation despite the ap- 
parent nuisance some people think it. 
Among a bunch of lively students some 
damage is inevitable, but we believe that 
it has been comparatively small, and al- 
ways done in the way of sport, not with 
a spirit of defiance towards the authori- 


ties, college or civil. 


TRIBUTE TO PRESIDENT BUCKHAM. 


While in New Orleans recently Pres- 
ident M. H. Buckham of the University 
of Vermont was interviewed by a rep- 
resentative of the Times-Democrat and 
that paper of November 19 says: 


THE UNIVERSITY CYNIC. 


One of the most distinguished of the 
party of educators who visited New Or- 
leans at the invitation of President Craig- 
head of Tulane University, was Dr. M. 


H. Buckham, president of the University — 


of Vermont. And this, not only because 
he is at the head of one of the oldest 
educational institutions in the United 


States, but because of his quiet dignity ~ 


and refinement. With probably the ex- 
perience of half a century upon which to 
base his opinions, coupled with an air of 
conservatism and thoughtfulness that 
characterize his every) utterances Oe 
Buckham’s impression of New Orleans 
and Louisiana are of interest. 


“The immense possible riches yet un- ~ 


developed and the great need of more 
population to utilize the tremendous pos- 
sibilities offered by climate, soil and loca- 
tion are the things that have most im- 
pressed me during my sojourn in Louisi- 
ana,’.said Dr. Buckhanieeesmemnesman 


of the few hours I have spent in New? 


Orleans, | am. overwhelmed on account 


of the variety of architecture, the inter-— 
esting street scenes, the curious customs, 
and the innumerable historic nooks and 
spots scattered so freely throughout the | 
particularly below Canal street. 
reminds me of the — 
highest French civilization, another re- 
calls the civilization of remote ages. I 
have not yet had time to fully digest my _ 
impressions, but my few hours’ stay has 
convinced me that New Orleans is not | 
only an interesting, but, in many ways, | 
indi- 
viduality all its own, and no matter how _ 


city, 
While one corner 


a remarkable city. It has an 


well-traveled a person may be, no mat- 


ter how many other American cities he _ 


may have seen, the visitor finds in New 


Orleans an indefinable something that 
proves a delightful relief from the same- 
ness that cnaracterizes the other import 
ant commercial centers of the country. 


‘“T was immensely impressed with the 


improvements in sugar growing brought _ 


about by the researches of the Expert 
ment station, which I have visited,” he 
continued. “The increase in production 


es 


a." 
a 
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by the single introduction of what is 
known as D-g95 is of fabulous value to 
the State.” 

Speaking of Tulane University, Dr. 
Buckham expressed much regret at the 
enforced absence of President Craighead, 
but said that he was greatly impressed 
with the beauty of the location of the in- 
stitution and especially with the beauty 
of the Romanesque architecture of the 
new buildings. He said that he recalled 
With great interest the fact that Mr. 
Henry Richardson, whom he described 
as the greatest American architect, was 
a New Orleans man, because it was he 
who designed the lhbrary of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, at Burlington. Dr. 
Buckham stated that the design of the 
Howard library in this city was the first 
design made for the university library at 
Burlington, and that it was great pleasure 
to him to see the building in actual stone. 
The distinguished educator, while charac- 
terizing the building as extremely beau- 
tiful, said that on account of local con- 
ditions, the original design had _ been 
somewhat changed, although visitors 
who had seen both the present library 
building at Burlington and the Howard 
library would immediately recognize the 
same hand, the hand of the greatest 
American and one of the greatest archi- 
tects of the age. 

The University of Vermont, of which 
Dr. Buckham is president, was founded 
"in 1791 and is one of the oldest State 
universities in the Union. Senator Mor- 
rill was for thirty years a member of its 
board of trustees, and among its distin- 
guished graduates were Jacob Collamer, 
postmaster-general, during the adminis- 
tration of President Zachary Taylor; 
Henry J. Raymond, the founder of the 
New York Times; James Spaulding, one 
of the founders of the New York World, 
‘and James Marsh, the greatest Ameri- 
‘can philosopher of the last century. 
_ Among its recent graduates are the build- 
er of the Burmah bridge, the chief en- 
_ gineer of the Underground Railway of 


— 


L- 


London, and the chief engineer of the 
deep gold mining in South ‘Africa. 

Dr. Buckham has been president of the 
University of Vermont since 1871, suc-. 
ceeding President James B. Angell of the 
University of Michigan. | 


PROGRAMME 
FOR THE 
Twentieth Annual Convention of the Asso- 
ciation of American Agricultural Col- 
leges and Experiment Stations 


AT BATON ROUGE, LOUISIANA, COMMENCING 
NOVEMBER 14TH, 1806. 


PLACES AND HOURS OF MEETING, 
The Headquarters of the officers and 


_ the Executive Committee will be at the 


Istrouma Hotel. The Association will 
convene in General Session in the Ban- 
quet Hall of the Istrouma on Wednes- 
day, November 14th, 1906, at 10 o’clock 
A. M, 

Hours of meeting: General Sessions 
(unless otherwise ordered by the Con- 
vention) A. M. and 8 Pp. mM. Sections 
will be duly announced by card. 


GENHRAL PROGRAMME. 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 13. 
'8:00 P. M.—Meeting of the Executive 
Committee at the Istrouma. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 14. 


10:00 a. m.~—General Session. 

I. Opening Exercises. 

2. Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, President H. C. White, 
Georgia, Chairman. 

Peerhepoie Of tne, | reasureigmess 

tector ff Le Elis Vermont: 
Report of the Bibhographer, 
- Director A. C. True, Washing- 
ROD Lael 
5. Miscellaneous Business. 
11:30 A. M.—Memorial Addresses. 

1. . “President George W. Ather- 
ton, of Pennsylvania,’ by Di- 
rector H. P. Armsby, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


~ 
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2. “Hon. Henry Cullen Adams, 
of Wisconsin,” by Dean W. A. 
Henry, Wisconsin. 
2:00 P. M.—Meetings of Sections. 
8:00 P. M.—General Sessions. Miscel- 
laneous Business. 
8:30 P. M.—Address by the President 
of the Association, President M. 
H. Buckham, of the University of 
Vermont. 


THURSDAY, NOVEMBER I5. 


g:00 A. M.—General Session. 

t. Miscellaneous Business. 

2. Report of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Instruction in Agri- 
culture, Director A. C. True, 
Washington, D. C., Chairman. 

Discussion. 

3. Report of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Graduate Study, 
Dean L. H. Bailey, New ¥ ork, 
Chairman. 

Discussion. | 

12:00 M. — Address—‘‘The United 

States Bureau of Education and 

the Land-Grant Colleges,’ Hon. 

Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Commis- 

sioner of Education, Washington, 

LB ics Oe 

2:00 P. M.—Meetings of Sections. 
8:00 P. M.—General Session. Miscel- 
laneous Business. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER I6. 


9:00 A. M.—General Session. 

I. Miscellaneous Business. 

2. Report of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Extension’ Work, 
President K. L. Butterfield, 
Massachusetts, Chairman. 

Discussion. 

3. Report of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Station Organization 
and Policy, Director Eugene 
Davenport, Illinois, Chairman. 

Discussion. 

4. Miscellaneous Business. 
2:00 P. M.—Meetings of Sections, 
8:00 P. M.—General Session. 

I. Miscellaneous Business. 


2. Reports from Sections. 

3. Election of Officers. 

4. Appointment of Standing 
Committees by the President. 

5. Adjournment. 


SECTION PROGRAMMES. 


I SECTION ON COLLEGE WORK AND AD- 


MINISTRATION. 


Pres. C. R. Van Hise, Wis., Chairman; 


Dean H. C. Prick, Ohio, Sec- 
retary. 


(a) Administration of the Land Grant 


Colleges— 

I. The organization and Classifica- 
tion of the Instructional Force— 
President Joseph E. Stubbs, Ne- 
vada State University. 

Discussion. 
President Jonathan L. Snyder, 
Michigan Agricultural College. 

2. Control of Student Activities— 
President Benjamin Ide Wheeler, 
University of California. 

Discussion. 

President E. Benjamin Andrews, 
University of Nebraska. i 

3. Student Labor—President R. 

W. Stimson, Connecticut Agri- 
cultural College. 

Discussion. 7 

President Enoch A. Bryan, Wash- 
ington Agricultural College. 


(b) Relation of the Land Grant Col- _ 


lege to the State— | 

1. To the Public School Systema | 
President D. B. Purinton, West — 

Virginia University. | 

Discussion. q | 
President Barton O. Aylesworth, 
the State Agricultural cola 

of Colorado. : 

2. ‘To the Agricultural Industries— ; 
Dean W. A. Henry, University 

of Wisconsin. 4g 

Discussion. 

President J. C. Hardy, Mississippi ' 

Agricultural and Mechanical 


=a 


President Albert 
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Storms, Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege. 
Discussion. 
President Winthrop Ellsworth 
. Stone, Purdue University. 
(c) Curriculum of the Land-Grant 
College. 

tr. The Study of Home Economics 
in the Land Grant College— 
Miss Isabel Bevier, University 

of Illinois. 

2. The Short Practical Course; Its 
Place and Importance—Dean 
Charles F, Curtis, Iowa Agri- 
cultural College. 

3. Agricultural Extension—Dean 
Eugene Davenport, University 
of Illinois. 
Miscellaneous Business; Elec- 
tion of Officers. 

C. R. Van Hise, Wisconsin, 
Pea PRICE, . Ohio; 

Program Committee. 


(d) 


Il SECTION ON EXPERIMENT STATION 
WORK. 


B. C. Burrum, Wyoming, Chairman; 
Meee COVELL, Kentucky, 
Secretary. 

t. “Animal Nutritioni.”’ 

Paper, “Method of Experimenta- 
tion in Feeding for Meat Pro- 
duction,” by H. W. Mumford, 
Animal Husbandry, University 
of Lllinois, Urbana, IIl. 

Paper, “Methods of Experimen- 
tation in Feeding for Milk Pro- 
duction,’ by J. L. Hills, Direc- 
tor Vermont Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Burlington, 
Vt. 

Paper, “Problems of Animal Nu- 
trition,’ by H. P. Armsby, Di- 
rector Experiment Station, 
Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 

Other papers on the above subject. 

General Discussion. 

Seeoubject for General Discus- 
sion, ‘“Kind and Character of 
Work Under the Adams Act,” 


3: 


Miscellaneous Business; Ellec- 
tion of Officers. 

H. P. Armssy, of Pennsylvania. 

C. F. Curtis, of Iowa. 

M. A. ScovELL, of Kentucky, 


Program Committee. 


SECTION ON COLLEGE WORK AND ADMIN 


ISTRATION. 


Pres. C. R. Van Hise, Wis., Chairman; 


(a) 


ie, 


(b) 


Dean H. C. Price, Ohio, Sec- 
retary. 


Administration of the Land 
Grant Colleges— 

The Organization and Classifi- 
cation of the Instructional 
Force—President Joseph  E. 
Stubbs, Nevada State Univer- 
sity. 

Discussion— 


President Jonathan L. Snyder, 
Michigan Agricultural College. 
Control of Student Activities— 
President Benjamin Ide Wheel- 
er, University of California. 

Discussion— 

President EF. Benjamin Andrews, 
University of Nebraska. 
student Labor—President R. 
W. Stimson, Connecticut Agri- 
cultural College. 

Discussion— 

President Enoch A. Bryan, Wash- 
ington Agricultural College. 
Relation of the Land Grant Col- 
_ lege to the State— 

To the Public School System— 
President D. B. Purinton, West 
Virginia University. 

Discussion— 

President Barton O. Aylesworth, 
the State Agricultural College 
of Colorado. 


To the Agricultural Industries 
—Dean W. A. Henry, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. 
Discussion— 
President J. C. Hardy, Mississippi 
Agricultural and Mechanical 
College. 
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3. ‘To the Mechanical Industries— 


President Albert Boynton 
Storms, Iowa Agricultural Col- 
lege. 

Discussion— 

President Winthrop Ellsworth 


Stone, Purdue University. 
(c) Curriculum of the Land-Grant 
College. 

1. The Study of Home Economics 
in the Land Grant College— 
Miss Isabel Bevier, University 
of Illinois. 

a.) Ther shortanractical Course; Its 
Place and Importance—Dean 
Charles F. Curtiss, lowa Agri- 
cultural College. 

3. Agricultural Extension—Dean 

Eugene Davenport, University 

of Illinois. 

Miscellaneous Business ; 

of Officers. 

C. R. Van Hiss, Wisconsin, 

LBL a Oly ities cere os Glabter 

Program Committee. 


Election 


(d) 


THE BURGLAR WITH THE PAIN. 


“What was that?” 

Blackburn sat up straight in his chair. 
Not a sound disturbed the perfect calm 
which reigned over the house. 

“You imagined you heard something,” 
he said as he sank back. 

“Nonsense,” I replied. 

“T shall go to bed if you hear any more 
confounded noises. “You've worked on 
my mnerves,’man.’ He shook himself 
and got out of his chair. “And don’t 
tell me another burglar story, either.” 

He was a fine specimen of healthy man- 
hood; he had great broad shoulders and 
a thick chest which rose and fell regularly 
as his breath came and went; he was tall 
and straight and moved with perfect ease; 
in short, he was good to look at. 

I laughed aloud. 

“Confound it,” he said, ‘ 
your mind off that story?” 


can't you take 


' house. 


Burglar stories had ever had a peculiar — 


charm for me. Next to burglars, ghosts 
interested me. I had once been in what 
one might call a ghost party. When in 
company with others I had sat up a good 
part of the night waiting for an ap- 
parition which was supposed to appear 
at three in the morning in an old country 
“Well,” I said, “we might talk 
about ghosts. It’s an admirable night 
for them, the night before ‘Thanks- 
giving.” 

But somehow this did not seem to in- 
terest him, for after vigorously puffing 
away at his pipe for a few minutes he pro- 


posed that we should go to bed. As I | 
was very tired after a hard day’s work I © 


was only too glad to do so. 
As we undressed I said, 
you do if you woke up and found a burg- 
lar in the room.” 
“Consign him to the lower regions 
and tell he to go.’ 


Just as I was eit: to turn the lights _ 
out Blackburn whispered ‘“‘What’s that?” — 


We listened. ‘There was no sound. 

“It was nothing,” Tesaid: 

“T swear I heard something.” 

\y ; : 

The wind—of course it “was. the 
wind.”’ 


Not very long after this | heard Black- 
burn gently snoring, while I was wide © 
awake thinking of all the stories by Poe 
I had read most all of 
his murder stories and so there was a 
I had 


read some when I was quite young. And 


that I had read. 
good deal to keep» me awake. 


for a considerable time I refused to go 


down cellar to take care of the furnace, 


because, as I declared to my parents, 
there were “things” in the coal-bin which 
screamed when I shoveled any coal. 


“And what do you imagine the coal-bin 


is?’ My father had asked me with 
trace of disgust in his voice. 

And I thought I was telling the truth 
when I answered : 

ie asin 

For a week I was very careful, when I 
had occasion to sit in a chair, to plant my- 
self very carefully and not to move when 


“What would — 


I 
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once safely down. But my revenge 
came. One luckless day my mother 
read one of the stories that I had read. 
That night we had no preserves for sup- 
per. the preserves were kept in the 
cellar! I think the story that caused so 
much trouble in our house was the one 
about the man who murdered his wife 
and bricked up her dead body in the cel- 
lar wall. And then there was the story 
of the woman whose head was cut off 
a 
Good heavens! What was that! 
Meeateupei bed. It seemed as if the 
beating of my heart would waken Black- 
burn. He was peacefully snoring. I fell 
~ back on the pillow. 

As I was saying there was the woman 
~ who had her head cut — 

A low groan seemed to come through 
tae wall. It struck terror to my heart. 
I shook Blackburn and he turned over. 

“T heard something.” 
_“Nonsense—lie down.” 

pietell youl did.” 

“You ate too much lobster lad. i 

“There,” I said as a moan, low and 
distinct, greeted our ears. 

And to my horror Blackburn 2ot out 
of bed. 

“Where are you going?’ I didn’t in- 
@tend to be left alone in bed. 

“Tm going to see whether it’s lobster 
salad, or something else. I’m going to 
open that door.” 

“Then wait a minute.” 

He took up the pistol which always 
lies on the table at the head of the bed, 
and both of us went to the door. 

“Ready?” 

~Yes,’ I answered. 

He opened the door. 
thump went my heart. 
darkness. 

“Make a move and you die, 
burn said. 

And then to our astonished ears came 
this reply: 

“Oh, shut up!” 

It had the effect desired. For, com- 
ing from a pitch dark room, totally un- 


Thump, thump, 
There was total 


” Black- 


expected, it was, to say the very least, 
rather surprising. Whatever it was it 
groaned and rolled on the floor. I reach- 
ed the electric button. In the sudden 
blaze of light we saw, stretched at full 
length on the floor, the figure of a man, 
who, judging from the position of his 
hands was seized with a stomach 
ache! 
“Where do you think you are sir?’ I 
demanded with as much dignity as I 
could secure, for it is rather hard to be 
dignified in one’s night clothes. 

“LT think [I’m in hell and I wish 


I was. Oh! oh! oh!’ And again he 
rolled over, his hands dug into his 
stomach. ae 

“Would whiskey do?” I asked Black- 
burn. 


“Lord, yes,” the man on the floor said. 

I got it as quick as I could. Slowly he 
began to relax, the drawn expression of 
his face disappeared and in a few minutes 
he sat up breathing calmly as if in deep 
peace. 

e\Vells> he, said, “Well?” 

Blackburn and I burst out laughing. 
A smile spread over the man’s face as the 
humor of the situation appealed to him. 
Blackburn and I, both in pajamas, in com- 
pany with a would-be burglar who had 
just recovered from a stomach ache, at 
two o'clock on Thanksgiving morning, 
was enough to bring a smile to one’s face. 

“We did not think,’ Blackburn said, 
“to have the pleasure of your company so 
early on Thanksgiving morning.” 

The man grinned. 

“Neither did I expect to be received so 
early, sor. What are you going to do 
with me?” 

As long as you have suffered consider- 
ably and haven’t procured anything, we’ll 
make you a Thanksgiving present of your 
liberty. Hold on there—” 

In a second the hghts were out— the 
man had made a dash for the button— 
and in the sudden darkness he got out of 
the room. By the aid of my flashlight 
we followed him down the stairs, and saw 
him escape by an open window, 
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I was just dozing away when I heard 
the telephone ring. Who could want us 
at this hour? I slipped from the bed, 
went into the study and took down the 
receiver, and in answer to my “hello” 
heard this reply: 

“Thought I’d just let you know I'd 
got home all right. Say, that was mighty 
good stuff of yours. So long.” 

The voice—it was impossible to mis- 
take it—was the burglar’s! 

And as Blackburn says, “Well, I'll be 

(?? 


PETER GOT, ’IO. 


TO A BOBOLINK. 


O Bobolink, Bobolink, Bobolink, 
Teach me thy blithesome lay, 

And I'll trill it ’til sin and sorrow 
From this earth are vanished away. 


"Tl the worldling his eyes with tears dampened 
Shall kneel to the Lord in prayer, 

Shall think of the home long forgotten 
And wish that he might still be there. 


I will sing to the poor and the needy, 
'To those who are sick and in pain, 
To all who are weak and discouraged, 

And urge them to try yet again. 


I will sing to the doubting and heartsick 
Until they are happy and gay, 

"Til the questions and doubts that beset them 
Have been conquered and driven away. 


O Bobolink, thou spirit of laughter ! 
O minstrel so merry and bright, 
If thou’lt teach me that glad song to warble 
(ll sing it from morn until night. 
X.—, 10. 


LOCALS. 


A chess and checker club is in process 
of formation. 


The last football hop of the season was 
given Thursday, November 22nd. 


A senior class meeting was held in the 
Williams Science Hall November 22nd. 


The sophomores held a class supper 
at the Park Restaurant on the evening of 
November 21st. 


. to the first Monday after the Thanks- — 


A green toque with gold tassel has been 
prescribed for freshman wear during the 
winter months. _ 


The first basket ball game of the season 
was played November 27th with Com- 
pany H. of Montpelier, 


Professor J. L. Hills is attending a 
meeting of the directors of State Experi- 
ment Stations at Baton Rouge, La. 


A new room is being provided in the 
ground floor of the “Mill” for the use of 
the shorthand and typewriting classes. 


H. F’. French, ’08, was in Ithaca last — 
week, attending the annual convention of — 
the first division of the Sigma Nu fra- 
ternity. 


The meeting of the Philosophical club | 
has been postponed from November 26th — 


giving recess, 


Gymnasium work will begin directly — 
after the Thanksgiving recess. Juniors 
one hour per week, sophomores and fresh- 
men each two hours. i | 


The junior class supper was held at 
Nash’s restaurant at eleven o'clock the 
evening of the 23rd, the senior class sup- 
per was at the same place at one o’clock 
of the following morning. | 


The Cynic is pleased to say that the — 
Lambdo Iota fraternity has purchased — 
the land on the northwest corner of Pearl 
and Prospect streets and have plans for 
the erection of a chapter house. 


; 


{ 


The Chemical Society met November 
23rd in the chemistry lecture room, Will 
jams Science Hall. Professor White 
gave an address on the ‘“Medico-Legal 
Work of the Vermont State Board of 
Health.” Professor Merrill furnished 
light refreshments. 4 


On November 14th the freshmen elect 
ed the following officers: President, R 
H. Mann; vice-president, Miss Votey 
treasurer, D. S. Kellogg; secretary, Ho 
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combe; sergeant-at-arms, Kieslich; cheer- 
ing committee, Gebhardt, Powers, Beard, 
Kindt; executive committee, Perley, 
‘Wheeler, I. H. White, Ramsey, Pearl, 
Miss Murphy, Miss Jones. 


The following young ladies have been 
pledged by the sororities: Kappa Alpha 
Theta, Miss Clara Bond, Miss Muriel 
Goodwin, Miss Grace McFarland, Miss 
Gertrude Murphy, Miss Amy Wilson, 
Ruth Votey; Delta’ Delta Delta, Miss 
Grace Harding, Miss Evelyn Harding, 
Miss Olive Hayden, Miss Marguerite 
Jones, Miss Shetland; Pi Beta Phi, Miss 
Gena Chapin. 


A. pleasant gathering was held in the 
college gymnasium Monday evening, 
November 26th, when thel adies of 
the university gave the annual recep- 
tion to the football teams. The build- 
ine had been decorated with palms and 
banners, and seats and cosy corners were 
arranged in different parts of the main 
room. The armory was fitted up for 
games. The reception committee was 
headed by Mrs. Buckham. Music for 
dancing was furnished by an orchestra 
of three pieces. ‘During the first dance a 
fuse burned out, shutting off the hghts 
and leaving the building in total dark- 
ness for about half an hour. Some of 
the sophomores, were malicious enough 
to suggest that the juniors might pos- 
sibly be responsible for the failure of the 
lights. However, the dancing went on, 
and, after a little a few lights were 
brought in. Just before ten, the trouble 
with the electric lights was discovered 
and remedied. ‘The party broke up about 
midnight. 


Y. W. C. A. NOTES. 


THE WORLD’S WEEK OF PRAYER. 


This week of prayer beginning Sun- 
day, November 11, was observed by the 
mew, A. at U. V. M. in a series of 
short meetings held each afternoon at 
four o’clock. The subjects and leaders 
were as follows: Monday, America, 


“~ 


Miss Terry; Tuesday, Europe, Miss 
Hayes; Wednesday, Europe, Miss Hitch- 
cock; Thursday, Asia, Miss Goodwin; 
Friday, The Lord’s Prayer, Miss Hall. 
Accounts were given of the needs of 
every country so that at the-end of the 
week all had been prayed for. The 
meetings were well attended. 


Miss Edith Wells, student secretary of 
Y. W. C. A. for New England, spent 
Sunday, November 18th, at U. V. M., 
and spoke to the young ladies in the af- 
ternoon in a most interesting manner on 
prayer. 


Y. M. C. A. NOTES. 


F. S. Retan of Burlington addressed 
inemmecting rot the YouiM/ C. Aion the 
afternoon of November 18th. Huis words 
were very interesting and inspiring. 


Secretary W. W. Peter led one of the 
meetings in Middlebury during the week 
of prayer. 


Prof. J. E. Goodrich gave a very in- 
teresting and helpful talk before the asso- 
ciation meeting November 25th on “The 
Resurrection, and the Immortality of the 
Soul.” 


The Devotional Committee has been 
Sxceedinoly fortunate thus tar in the 
year, in securing such pleasing and 
thought-provoking speakers. More stu- 
dents should avail themselves of these 
opportunities. 


Notes from the Billings Library. 


Over the door of every library should 
be printed the sign, “Questions answered 
within.”’ Reference books, or such as an- 
swer the greatest number of questions 
with the least expenditure of time, are 
put on either side of the entrance at the 
Billings Library, so that “he who runs 
may read.’ ‘They are grouped by sub- 
jects so far as size does not interfere, 
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those on the right being mostly biograph- 
ical. 


Three new reference books are worth 
getting acquainted with. One is a book 
of quotations designed especially for 
toasts, and has the fanciful title in Anglo- 
Saxon, ““Waes Hael,” Be Well. Another 
is the Scientific American Cyclopedia of 
Receipts. It gives receipts for packing 
eggs, making and preserving cider, can- 
ning corn, curing hams, reading proof, 
dyeing and cleansing, making butter, 
candles, ice-cream, and pickles, with the 
manufacturers’ formulas for fertilizers, 
soap, chewing gum, ink, cements, incan- 
descent mantels, matches, wood preserva- 
tion, etc. ‘The appendix should also be 
consulted. At the end is an alphabetical 
list of chemical symbols and synonyms. 
The third is Wilcox & Smith, Farmer's 
Cyclopedia of Agriculture. The index 
at the end will show you just where. to 
find the answer to any question in general 
farming. 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


63. James Artemas Brown died at 
his home in Burlington, November 14th, 
after a long but not severe illness with 
kidney trouble. 

Mr. Brown was born at Grand Isle, 
Vt., November 23, 1840. Three years 
after graduating from the University, he 
was admitted to the Vermont bar and 
was for a time State’s Attorney for Grand 
Isle County. He represented the town of 
Grand Isle im the legislature in 1880. 
He moved to Burlington in 1885. He was 
deputy collector of internal revenue from 
1885 to 1889. Mr. Brown was also del- 
egate to the Democratic National Conven- 
tion in 1884, and served as city attorney 
for Burlington in 1893, 1904 and 1905. 


69. Byron Thompson Holcomb, A. 
M., died November 14 in St. Paul, Minn. 
He was born at Isle LaMotte, February 
16, 1847, and fitted for college at Clar- 
enceville, P. QO. After graduating from 
the University, he was principal of the 


Hyde Park Academy, of Jonesville Acad- 
emy, and of Champlain Academy, Cham- 
plain, N. Y. Mr. Holcomb was also su- 
perintendent of schools in Colchester, Vt., 
in 1883. For many years he was mana- 
ger of the refinery department of Sprague, 
Warner & Co., wholesale grocers of Chi- 
cago, with his home in Evanston, Ill. He 
has been manager of a similar depart- 
ment for several years in the firm of 
Griggs, Cooper & Co., of St. Paul, Minn. 


‘70. Rev. George W. Winch has been 
compelled by his failing health to resign 
his pastorate of the First Congregational 
church at Holyoke, Mass. He has held 
this, his second pastorate, for eighteen: 
years, during which period his church 
has steadily grown in prosperity, and he 
has gained a_ reputation throughout 
Western Massachusetts as an able and 
eloquent preacher. Mr. Winch is now in 
Grand Isle, where he has been since he 
was granted a leave of absence a few 
weeks ago. 


85. Rev. George B. Stone, who until 
two years ago was assistant rector at 
Mount Calvary church, Baltimore, Md., 
is now assistant rector at the Anglican 
church in Florence, Italy, whither he 
went on account of his health. With 
Mrs. Stone, whom he married in Europe, 
he recently visited about the university. 


89. Arthur B. Gilbert has been ap-— 
pointed advertising manager of En- 
gineering-Construction and  Railawy 
Maintenance and Structures, two papers 
published by the Myron C. Clark Publish-* 
ing Company of New York. Mr. Gilbert 
has for the past three years been assistant 
business manager of the Railway Age, 
previous to which he held a similar po- 
sition on Engineering News with which 


paper he was connected for 12 years. He ~ 
is associated in his new work with Charles _ 


©. Hill, U..V..M.,.’88) andiG@asi ia 
ray, U. V. M., 1900, who recently req 
signed from the editorial staff of the En- 
gineering News to accept positions with 
the new papers. 


- 


=e 
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amet. Pdward: Dyer, captain of 
volunteers in the Spanish-American war, 
has been elected commander of the Ver- 
mont Commandery of the Military Order 
of Foreign Wars. ‘This order is limited 
to commissioned officers in the Mexican 
and Spanish wars. 


97. Dr. B. H. Stone, Med. ’gg, di- 
rector of the State Laboratory of Hygiene, 
fee Re Crain, Med. ’79, of Rutland, 
and Dr. C. H. Beecher, Med. ’o00, of Bur- 
lington have gone to attend the annual 
meeting of the American Public Health 
Association to be held in Mexico City, 
Dr. Stone will read a paper at the meet- 
ing entitled “The Relation of Water to 
Rural Typhoid.” 


?or1. Earl E. Parker was married No- 
vember 21 to Miss Laura D. Ordway, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Fred A. Ord- 
way of Chelsea, Vt. Mr. Parker is in 
the concrete building block industry in 
Barre. 


mieevleds 05.) Dr: Roy S$. Morse is 
assistant physician at Hopeworth Sani- 
tarium, Bristol, R. I. 


702, Med. ’o5. Dr. John M. Wheeler 
has an article in the current number of 
the Journal of Medical Research on ‘“The 
_ Viability of Bacillus Typhosus Under 
Various Conditions.” Dr. Wheeler has 
been studying at the Eye and Ear In- 
firmary and other hospitals in New York 
City, but will soon return to continue his 
instructorship in the medical department 
of the university. 


703. LeRoy H. Shipman, who re- 
ceived a degree in chemical engineering 
at M. I. T. last June, is now employed 
with the Burgess Sulphide Fiber Works 
at Berlin, N. H. 


Med. ’o6. Dr. Charles F,. Stone, for 
a time has practiced in the sanitarium of 
fr WV. L. Berry, Med. ’85, and has re- 
lieved Dr. J. J. Murphy, Med. ’89, of 
Hinesburgh, while the latter has been at- 
tending the Legislature in Montpelier. 


Dr. Stonie has now returned to his home 
in Berwick, Me. 


Ex-’06. Charles F. Black, who has 
been employed by the Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company in Burlington, now has a 
position: with the Western Electric Com- 
pany in New York city. 


A further roster of the class of 1906 
follows: E. N. Gerrish is instructor in 
commercial work at the Jacob Tome In- 
stitute, Port Degposit¢é, Md., N. D. Hu- 
lett is doing experimental work with the 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward, Bolt & Nut 
Cor or Port Chester. NYY. andis also 
assistant professor in the company’s 
night school. G. L. Green is assistant 
principal at Thetford Academy, Thetford 
Pitney te El. F1. Johnson’ is. farming ‘im 
Newbury, E.. F. Kibby in Brookfield, J. 
J. Tracy in Shelburne. R. B. and R. D. 
okinner are in the employ of Skinner, 
Peery: (on at okinner, Mer No J’ 
Giddings is assistant botanist and F. (S- 
Swett is assistant horticulturist at the 
Vermont Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. 


Among the recent appointments made 
by, Governor. Proctor. are: ,Dr. F. TJ, 
Kidder, 80, Med. ’83, to be'a member of 
the State Board of Health; R. W. Hul- 
burd, ’82, to be a trustee of the State 
Industrial School for two years; W. A. 
Beebe, ’89, to be examiner of teachers for 
Lamoille County; N. K. Chaffee, ‘91, to 
be director of the State Prison and House 
of Correction for six years; M. D. Chit- 
tenden, ’93, to be examiner of teachers 
for Franklin County. Judges Seneca 
Haselton, ’71, and G. M. Powers, ’83, of 
the supreme court, have been re-elected 
by the Legislature to be first and second 
judges of the new superior court. 


Thirty University of Vermont men 
met and held a very enjoyable banquet 
at the Montpelier House in Montpelier 
on November 22, 1906. The affair 
originated among those Vermont men 
who were members of the legislature and 
who lived in the locality of Montpelier. 
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Landlord Sparrow served a very fine ban- 
quet which was thoroughly appreciated 
by all present. Ex-Congressman H. H. 
Powers, °55, was toastmaster and im- 
promptu speeches were made by Rev. E. 
C. Bass, ’59, Prof. G. H. Perkins, Hamil- 
ton S. Peck, ’70, Max L. Powell, ’88, ex- 
Et-Gov.. NeW eihiske: “Re We Hulburd, 
’82, Speaker T. C. Cheney, ’91, S. Hollis- 
ter Jackson, ’98, H. C. Shurtleff, ’95, and 
Dr bs ee Kidder Soret, was. the -ex- 
pressed desire of those present that the 
affair should be repeated in years to come. 
Rev. Dr. Bass spoke encouragingly re- 
garding the centennial endowment fund. 
Those present were Senator R. M. Pel- 
ton, Me., Speaker T. C. Cheney ’g1, C. 
W.-Brownell) 7o, Hino. Peck 70, Dr. F. 
T. Kidder ’80, R. W. Hulburd ’82, Ma- 
son S. Stone 82, C. H. Hayden ’83, Max 
LL Powell °88, 2. H. Deavitt ?93, Dr. F. 
FE. Clark Med ’94, John J. Wilson ’95, H 
C. Shurtleff 95, S. Hollister Jackson ’98, 
Fy Ke Goss ‘99, C. M. Heaton ’oo, E. R. 
Davis weosenly cht UPeryy Os. Guy...W. 
Batley 100;.A. 1H. »Grout.01, John 
iene mOe mL ey mebieatn 05, L,.. b. 
Sherwin ’93, G. R. Davis ’08, A. M. 
Brown Med., Dr. A. M. Norton Med., 
Hon. H. H. Powers ’55, Rev. E. C. Bass 
’59, Prof. G. H. Perkins and Lieut.-Gov. 
N. W. Fiske, university trustee. 


ATHLETICS. 
Foot Ball. 
BROWN 12, VERMONT O. 


Brown defeated Vermont at Providence 
on Saturday, November 17th, before the 
largest crowd that had been on Brown’s 
field this fall. Brown played several 
substitutes, but nine of the men who rep- 
resented her in this game played in 
Brown’s biggest game—the Brown-Dart- 
mouth game—on the following Satur- 
day, so her team was by no means a sub- 
stitute aggregation. 

Brown made her gains largely through 
the line and made little use of the for- 


ward pass, fake kick, etc. Vermont used 
the latter frequently and Hank White and 
Watkins made good gains. Brown made 
one touchdown each half. In the sec- 
ond half Vermont held Brown for downs 
four times when the ball was within five 
yards of Vermont’s goal line. Pike used 
his head to good advantage and Welch 
put up a good game against Kiurley. 
Vermont missed a goal from the field by 
three feet. 
The line-up: 


Brown. Vermont. 
Reynolds, Gore ...f. e. Ferrin 
Kirley, 1. t. 953 Pe ursiei 3: vt. t.. Welth 
Grinnell, 1. ge ME r. g. Hughes 
Conkin, c. ic). Wright 
Ayler, (lePhee), r. , =. ‘f J White, (Frank) 
Fhazard, £6 t. tx: it Cassidy: 
Elrod, (Swain), eee ..l e. Reed 
Hollen, (Schwartz), q. “Buse .q. b. Pike 
Pearsall, Lc Ho eee ena ys ‘rt. h. b. Watkins 
Tinkham, t shoes Lhe be BSW ie 
Corp, (Campbell), £. bees ee f. b. Keislich 

Score—Brown 12, Vermont 0; touchdown, 


Corp 2; goals from touchdown, Hazard 2; um- 
pire, Cloudman ; referee, O’Connell; head lines- 
man, Stiness; time, 20-minute halves. 


19090—5 fs 197 Oaeos 


The annual class game was played 
Saturday afternoon, November 24th. 
The eve of the game was devoted to put- 
ting up and tearing down “Procs.” The 


interest in this game was keen and the . 


rivalry fierce, and from midnight Fri- 
day night until time was called in the 
second half there was something happen- 
ing every minute. 

For ten minutes after the kick off ’10 
did just about as she pleased and White 
soon crossed the goal line. No goal was 
kicked because of the failure to make a 
fair catch. The sophomores opened their 
peepers at this stage of the game and | 
soon scored a touchdown. No goal was 
kicked. At the close of the first half the 
score stood 5 to 5. 

No score was made in the second half. 
The sophomores lost the ball on the third 
down once when it was only one foot 
short of the line. ‘The freshmen were 
at no time dangerous in the second half. 
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Watkins won most of the honors. His 
offensive and defensive games were 
splendid. White was an easy second in 
offense. Wilson and Smith played 
well. Reed, Buck and Gebhardt did 
clecer work at the ends. Only two sub- 
stitutes were played during the game. 

The line-up: 


Sophomores. Freshmen. 
ee eee... ....,.-1: €. Des Rivieres 
I es kk a te ws ine. VV elch 
a r. g. Dolby 
Helyar, c. (0 .) 4a eracc.. Wright 
Soule, Smith, r. Mer ol I, g. Graves 
Hughes (capt. i ote Cassidy 
Smeets buck hr, €.0..............1. e. Gebhardt 
ES q. Burrington 
Wilson, os ee hed io af Higgins 
Watkins, Pe r. h. White (capt. ) 
Smith, ee: f. Keislich 


Touchdowns, Watkins, White; referee, Cloud- 
man; umpire, Ferrin; timers, Prof. Butterfield 
and Waterman; linesmen, Rice and Burke; time, 
25 and 20-minute periods. 


Cross Country Run. 


The cross country run was held Fri- 
day afternoon, November 23rd. ‘Ten 
men entered the race, and made the start 
from the gym. at 4:18. The course was 
4.2 miles long, from the gym. to the 
athletic field, to the hospital farm barn on 
the Willistoni road, to Spear street, to 
Bixby’s farm, around Holt’s residence 
and grounds to the lower end of Prospect 
street, and the finish was: at the corner 
Seerrospect and Main streets. This 
course gave twelve fences, two pieces of 
heavy ploughed land, woods, hills, ravines, 
rocks, etc. The time made was 26 min., 
36 2-5 sec. 

Merrihew, ‘cg, won the race handily, 
taking the lead at the start and maintain- 
ing it to the end. Ball, ’07, set his own 
pace until one-half of the course had been 
covered, when he began to overtake and 
pass the other competitors. Ball finished 
well in second place. Stevens, ’10, the 
only freshman entered, won third place. 
Orton, ’o9, and Master, ’08, were in poor 
condition, but won fourth and fifth places 
respectively. The seniors had three men 
entered and won twelve (12) points, get- 


ting second place in the run. ‘The juniors 
had two men entered, winning nine (9) 
points and third place. ‘The sophomores 
had four men entered, who won twenty- 
six (26) points, giving them the run. The 
freshmen got fourth place in the run. 
The list of entries and the order in which 
they finished follow: Merrihew, ’og; 
Ball, ’07; Stevens, 10; Orton, ’09; Mas- 
feearos;. Vv heeler, .W.,. 09.5 .Vail\ 200% 
Wells, Med., 08; Northrup, ’07; Read, 
Pies O7: 


A FABLE, 


CUT YOUR COAT ACCORDING TO YOUR 
CLOTH. 


Last month, you remember, I told you 
about the Freshman who aspired, and 
how he was cured of aspiring. There 
was, in the very same college, a certain 
sophomore. Being an observant chap, he 
had grown not a little wiser during his 
freshman year. From the long-boned, 
verdant giant of a year ago had been de- 
veloped a tall, brutish sophomore, clad 
in a big sweater, full-bloomer trousers, 
and a disreputable soft hat with a gorge- 
ous band. A bull-dog pipe protruded 
from his black, prize-fighter’s jaws, and 
his heavy fists were thrust deep into his 
trousers pockets. Upon the newly-ar- 
rived freshmen he looked down with su- 
preme disdain, longing for a chance to 
pound them into unconsciousness; and to 
them he appeared the very incarnation of 
terror and despotic power. At least, so 
it seemed to him. 

Night came. ‘The freshmen were 
dragged forth. Running the gauntlet of 
barrel staves, they sorely wondered that 
father’s shingle and mother’s slipper 
could have been so gentle. They howled 
themselves hoarse with shouts for the 
divine, immortal sophomore class. In- 
spired by a trunk-strap, they prayed 
earnestly. Parading the streets of the 
great city in diverse and wonderful ap- 
parel, they made love to trolley-poles and 
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procured for their tormentors vast quanti- 
ties of ice cream soda in water pitchers. 
And the sophs. with sly winks called at- 
tention to the fact that ten sophomores 
were able to haze fifteen freshmen. 

Now it was a fact of college history 
that the freshman class of the year before 
had put it all over the sophs. as fresh- 
men sometimes do. Hence those soph- 
omores, now juniors, were very sore, and 
while the evening performance was go- 
ing on, they scoured the campus, dragging 
forth freshmen attired in old clothes and 
forming them into a solid square—a very 
solid one, indeed, composed of sturdy 
youths to whom the plow was a mere toy. 
This aggregation marched forth and fell 
upon the sophs. ‘The fifteen humiliated 
ones also fell upon the invincible ten. 

What followed was worth seeing. The 
juniors bought out a little bootblack for 
more spot cash than he had ever seen be- 
fore at one time, and in a trice our little 
tin god of a sophomore was polishing the 
shoes of junior and freshman alike. Some 
seniors having arrived by this time, they 
burst forth upon the sophomores with 
abuse indescribable for their failure to 
choke the freshies into submission. And 
there is no knowing where the freshmen 
would have drawn the line, had it not been 
foPethewinterterence of the upper class 
men, who deemed it unwise to allow the 
freshmen to exercise so much power; as 
indeed it is. And our big sophomore, 
blacking boots, blacking boots, ever black- 
ing boots, drew from the depths of his 
broken heart this moral: 


Alas! The way of a sophomore is 
hard. 


THE MANIAC’S SONG. 


“And this the world calls frenzy; but the wise 
Have a far deeper madness, and the glance 
Of melancholy is a fearful gift: E 

What is it but the telescope of truth, 

Which strips the distance of its fantasies, 
And brings life near in utter nakedness, 
Making the cold reality too real?”’—Byron. 


Day by day in a mad-house dark, 
A maniac uttered this tale of wrong, 


And oft as a shuddering child I’d hark 
To the doleful accents of his song. 


O! am I by some cursed fiend possessed? 
By some foul fiend that finds delight — 

In filling with false fears my troubled breast, 
And veiling my distorted sight? 

Ah no! ’Tis no dark curtain hides my light, 
The dismal blackness of the truth 

Has banished all the glamour from my sight 
And those fond visions of my youth. 

Yet there’s many a man who thinks me mad; 
Good God, is it madness that makes me see, 
Down, deeper than those who are young and 

glad, 
To a world that is not as it ought to be? 


There was a time, when to my youthful eyes, 
Fair truth and goodness stood for might, 
When those who ruled were honest, just and 

wise, 
And men would bleed for love of right. 

But now I see men ruled by false desires, 
False pride, false wishes and false aims, 
Our land is ruled by fools, and knaves, and 

liars, 
And wickedness no longer shames. 
Yet many a man will think me mad; 
Good God, is it madness that makes me see 
Down, deeper than those who are young and 
glad 
To a world that is not as it ought to be? 


And oft as I dream of some long past day, 
When I lived mid beauty and joy and love, 
My prison walls glimmer and fade away 
And my spirits rise to the skies above. 
But when I come back to this world once more, 
A gruesome anguish fills my blood, 
For my limbs are chained and my heart is 
sore, 
And so I sit and brood and brood. 

And there are many who think that ’m mad; 
Good God, is it madness that makes me see 
Down, deeper than those who are young and 

glad 
To a world that is not as it ought to be? 


I brood and brood in my dingy cell, 
As I read in my paper week by week, 
How heaven-born men with the passions of hell 
Are pocketing riches that reek 
With the sweat of the homeless and weak. 
And I am not mad, no idiot I, 
O Gods in Heaven protest, 
Was it madness to have a seeing eye, 

And a heart that beat true in my breast? 
But there are many who think that I’m mad. 
Good God, is it madness that makes me see 
Down, deeper than those who are young and 

glad 
To a world that is not as it ought to be? 


I mad! I who laugh at the world 
As they struggle and wrangle and fight, 
Each man aspiring, but to be hurled, 
In the end, from a greater height, 
Oh foolish world, where vanities rule, 
Thy prizes are ever the same 
And the master fool and the servant fool 
Strive alike for gold and for fame. 
Yet they are many who think that I’m mad, 
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Good God, is it madness that makes me see 
Down, deeper than those who are young and 
glad 
To a world that is not as it ought to be?-: 


And the laboring fools fight the hireling fools, 
Each one thinking himself wholly right, 
And religious fools of differing schools 
Engage in a doctrinal fight. 
Small wonder that I sit here and laugh 
At their foolish pride and ill-won gains. 
Honor and riches death scatters like chaff, 
' Leaving naught but sin and stains. 
And yet this same world calls me mad. 
Good God, is it madness that makes me see, 
' Down, deeper than those who are young and 
glad, 
To a world that is not as it ought to be? 


Always unhappy and never at rest! 

Grasping at baubles and vain desires! 
Equal in folly, alike distressed! 

The poor men are fools, the rich men liars. 
And thus the world rolls on through length- 
| ening time, 

As I sit here and muse on the fearful end 
Of all this folly and madness and crime; 

I in chains and without a friend. 

Yet they pity me much and they call me mad? 

O God, was it madness that taught me to see 
Through the worthless baubles which makes 

them glad, 

To a world of sorrow and vanity? 

A, T. B., ’0=-. 


COLLEGE WORLD. 


“Smith College is now regularly af- 
filiated with the college entrance board 
of examiners and will hereafter hold no 
Special examinations in June. Inde- 
pendent examinations will be held as 
usual in September, but in Northampton 
only. 


More than 2,000 Harvard students 
gathered to give their team a “send off” 
when they started for New Haven last 
week. 


The late Professor James. M. Hoppin 
of Yale made the following gifts,in his 
will. Dartmouth College, $500.00; 
Knox College at Galesburg, IIl., $500.00; 
Yale Alumni Fund, $1,000.00; Yale For- 
eign Missions in China, $1,500.00; Art 
Library of Yale Art School and to the 
Yale Art School, $60,000.00. 


_ University of Pennsylvania, and Har- 
vard have severed all athletic relations. 


An anonymous donor has given $50,- 
ooo to establish a professorship in the 
Yale Medical School, in memory of the 
late Professor John Slade Ely. 


Sir Stanford Fleming, chancellor of 
Queens University, Kingston, announces 
that John Charlton, formerly a member 
of Parhament, has given $50,000 to the 
university to establish a chair of moral 
philosophy. Queens University curicu- 
lum already includes a course in moral 
philosophy, but this gift will place the 
chair on a permanent basis. 


Friday, November 2, was observed by 
faculty, students and alumni of Colby 
College, as Colby day. 


Sir William MacDonald, whose gen- 
erosity to McGill University, Montreal, 
exceeds $3,000,000, has decided to found 
and endow a chair of education in the 
university. 


Harvard dormitories are being provided 
with common rooms, furnished with loung- 
ing chairs, reading tables and pianos. ‘This 
innovation makes the dormitories a center 
of social activity after the stvle of English 
college life. 


The late George W. Harris of Boston 
bequeathed to Brown University a splendid 
collection of over 3,000 books, in memory 
of his father, Luther M. Harris, who was 
graduated at Brown in 1861. 


The religious societies at Harvard have 
organized entertainment troupes to give free 
informal entertainments in the various char- 
itable institutions around Boston during the 
season from October to May. From one to 
seven entertainments are given each week, 
excepting during college recesses. A large 
part of the work is done by members of the 
Glee, Mandolin and Banjo Clubs. 


The Columbia basketball team is plan- 
ning a Western trip for the Christmas vaca- 
tion. The team will go as far West as 
Madison, Wis. 


St. John’s College, Cambridge, Eng- 
land, has offered McGill the nomination 
to a scholarship of 60 pounds, tenable for 
two years, ‘This is the second scholar- 
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ship to be placed at the disposal of McGill, 
by the authorities of St. John’s 


Oaha College, Honolulu, will send a 
number of candidates for the scholarships 
open for Chinese students in Yale, Har- 
vard, Cornell, Amherst and Wellesley. 


A new course has been introduced into 
the undergraduate curriculum at the 
Johns enn University, which 1s 
designed to present the details in the daily 
life of the ancient Romans. Dr. Leroy 
C. Barrett, instructor in Latin, will con- 
duct the course, giving one lecture. 


The University of Michigan now has 
4,569 students, an increase of 184 over 
last year. ‘There are about seven hun- 
dred women students. 


Dr. Charles A. Sims, formerly chancel- 
lor of Syracuse University, has been ap- 
point lecturer on. Ethics in DePauw 
University. 


One hundred and seventy-five thousand 
dollars has recently been received by the 
Western Reserve University for giving 
instruction in Sociology and_ Political 
Science. 


Another case of typhoid fever, making 
six in all, has developed at Wesleyan Uni- 
versity. The victim is John C. Day, o 
Paterson, N. J., catcher on the Wesleyan 
baseball team. He was taken home yes- 
terday. ‘The outbreak is thought to have 
been due to the eating of raw oysters. It 
was supposed up to Friday of last week 
that the epidemic had been stamped out. 


Wellesley College has organized an or- 
chestra of twenty pieces. 


The Weld boathouse at Harvard will 
be finished about April I at a cost of 
$100,000, 


“The Odd Man,” in the October Tufton- 
lan, is a very strong story. It shows keen 
and sympathetic observation, but as yet the 
author lacks the breadth of vision and calm 
restraint necessary for great art, 
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WE ARE READY 


To supply your wants, with everything 
in Young Men’s Suits and Overcoats, Rain 


Coats, Underwear, Hats and elegant Neck- 


wear, for all seasons. 


The greatest variety, latest styles and 


best of everything at lowest prices at 


B. TURK & BROTHER 
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8&6 CHURCH STREET, 
(UP STAIRS.) 


Elegantly furnished and fitted with all convells | 


iences. 
None but strictly first-class workmen employed. 
Private parlor for ladies and children, 
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“Inon Charan’: Baer Stop, 
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One hundred and twenty-seven boys 
of the freshman and sophomore classes 
of Lawrence University are under sus- 
pension and 156 girl students have gone 
out on a strike in sympathy and they re- 
fuse to return to classes until the boys 
have been reinstated. 


President Plantz announced yesterday 
‘that every male member of the two first 
year classes will be barred from recita- 
tions until $27 has been paid to defray 
expenses incurred in making repairs to 
property damaged by the freshmen and 
sophomores during class rushes last 
month. ‘The students shortly after the 
opening of college destroyed portions of 
the smoke flues on university hall, daubed 
yellow and green paint at the main en- 
trances of all the buildings, defaced the 
dome of the observatory and otherwise 
damaged property. Three weeks ago 
President Plantz informed the students 
that he would give them until yesterday 
to foot the bills. 


A number of the students under sus- 
pension declare they were not parties to 
the fight and threaten to bring suit 
against the university for the return of 
entrance fee. 


At night nearly three hundred stu- 
dents, including about one hundred “‘co- 
eds,’ paraded the streets shouting de- 
fiance to President Plantz and reiterated 
their refusal to meet the demands of the 
college president. 


President Goodwin of Antigo and 
Sawyer of Waupun, of the freshmen and 
sophomore classes respectively, have 
opened negotiations with two other col- 
leges in Wisconsin with a view of enter- 
ing all of the suspended students there 
unless a reconciliation is effected here 
within forty-eight hours. The “co-eds” 
are firm in their position and vow they 
will not return to classes until the dif- 
ficulty is settled. 


President Plantz declares that no one in 
the under classes shall return to college 
until the bill is paid. 
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CIGARS AND TOBACCOS. 
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Cigarettes. 
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invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest ny fos for securing patents. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
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Scientific Americar. 


handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
citation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
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EDITORIALS. 


ERE another Cynic leaves the presses 
the holidays will be gone. Therefore 
we wish to everyone a right merry 
Christmas and a happy New Year. 

The vacation offers to all an oppor- 
tunity for quiet thought on the college 
life of the past term. During the strenu- 
ous weeks of college work we scarcely 


have time for appreciation, we are so busy 
doing. | 

At this season of the year especially, 
a vacation should mean a heart-awaken- 
ing to the appreciation of life. As you 
are watching Christmas night out with 
the dying embers on the home hearth- 
stone, let your hearts go out to the good 
sides of life. Let yourselves realize that 
there is some good in everything if you 
only put yourselves in an appreciative 
mood. Even the hard, cold, leafless trees 
have a beauty in them if we open our 
minds and let the trees stand for some 
phase of our own lives. May not a man 
see in the winter tree, faith, love, hope, 
ambition, if he be in the proper frame of 
mind; or may he not in another instance 
see patience, rest, and the eternal fitness 
of things? , 

On Christmas day, do not bother about 
good resolutions, just steep yourselves in 
the great goodness and joy of life and 
then there will follow, naturally, volun- 
tarily, and inevitably, the good resolu- 
tions of New Year’s Day. Let us go to 
our homes and glory in our memories and 
our tasks well done, and then come back 
rejoicing in opportunities of the future 
and eager for the tasks to be done. 


ON Saturday, December ist, the Medi- 
cal College of our University entered 
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upon its fifty-fourth year. The Cynic is 
pleased to have on its board a man from 
the Medical Department, and hence feels 
that it has the proud distinction of being 
the instrument of the University as a 
whole. As such, it extends a welcome to 
the medical students not merely on the 
part of the Academical College, but on 
the part of the University of Vermont. 
Let us all pull together with the best of 
good-fellowship, to make this the best 
year Vermont has seen. Let us all to- 
gether sing: 

“Raise her proud battle cry! 

Shout, shout that name on high! 


For her we'll live and die, 
Grand old Vermont.”’ 


EVERYBODY should take pains to 
read the bulletins every day. ‘They are 
the only means of communication of no- 
tices and their value rests alone in the 
care of the students to keep their eyes on 
them. 


THE “Youth’s Companion” of Decem- 
ber 6th contains the following article: 


“Tf the recommendations of a college 
baseball coach are adopted, the game will 
be more confusing to the uninitiated than 
it 1s aby presenta iae Susvests thatthe 
batter be allowed to run the bases either 
way, going from the home plate to first 
base or to third, as he chooses, and con- 
tinuing that way to the home plate again. 
When the first man in an inning has run 
to the left instead of to the right, all the 
others will have to go that way. Whether 
there is any mefit in the proposal or not, 
it indicates that the baseball players are 
not going to allow the football players to 
have things all to themselves in amending 
rules.” 


THE last “Vermonter” contained the 
following poem by John Wright Buck- 
ham, °85: 

VERMONT SONG. 


Tune, Aura Lee. ~ 
By John Wright Buckham, Berkeley, California. 


Hills that flash the virgin snow 
Back to emerald turn, 

Hearts with unchanged love aglow 
To thy hill-homes yearn. 


REFRAIN: 


Our Vermont, brave old Vermont, 
Free from every stain; 

Ever dear to loyal hearts 
Be thy honor’d name! 


Silver streams that leap and sing 
Down thy valleys free; 

Birds that home-ward beat the wing, 
Call us back to thee. 


REFRAIN: 


Brave men, pledged to Freedom’s cause 
Broke the tyrant’s rod, 

Saved thy honor, framed thy laws, 
Gave thy soil to God. 


REFRAIN: 


Granite firm and marble pure 
Are thy children true; 

They will hold thy fame secure 
Long as skies are blue. 


REFRAIN: 


Long as Mansfield’s rugged face 
Greets the stars above, 

Long as Champlain’s waters glass 
Hill and rock and grove. 


Our. Vermont, brave old Vermont, 
Free from every stain; 

Ever dear to loyal hearts 
Be thy honor’d name! 


a 


es 


A CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 


It was Christmas Eve and the Rever- 
end Samuel Parkes with his young bride — 
was busy completing arrangements in his — 
new home, where they had come only — 
two weeks ago. ‘Two weeks would seem 
a short time to spend in settling such a 
cottage, but the kind-hearted parishioners — 
had been so persistent in their attempts 
at assistance that this was really the first 
opportunity the young couple had found 
for asserting their own ideas and arrang- 
ing their home to suit themselves. 

“See here, Jean! Do you want the 
book-cases on top of the centre table or — 
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shall I hang one of them out the win- 
dow ?” 

The Reverend Samuel was struggling 
to fit the necessary furniture into the tiny 
parlor. He gave the book-case one final 
desperate shove towards the corner of the 
-room, and Jean rushed in, just in time to 
rescue a lamp that was performing a cake- 
walk on the centre table. 

As she was affectionately embracing the 
lamp, there came a loud ring at the door- 
bell and she and her husband looked at 
each other in dismay. His coat was off 
and his red hair, naturally straight and 
stiff, stood on end like a paint brush. She 
wore a long gingham apron and her re- 
bellious black curls gave her more the 
appearance of a gypsy than a minister’s 
wife. Such a thing as a caller on Christ- 
was Eve was an undreamed of calamity. 

The door opened and a large man in a 
fur, coat came into the little hall. _ 

“Just marched right in on you! ’Twas 
snowin’ and blowin’ so I knew you 
wouldn't mind. Here’s somethin’ my wife 
sent up for your Christmas dinner. Be- 
fore I give it to you I’m goin’ to tell oe 
the story about it. 

“Some years ago there was a hifalutin’ 
young woman who used to be quite a belle 
_in this town. She was pretty good sort, 
only her expectations was too sure. She 
had an aunt, with no other relations and 
a heap of money. Naturally, young miss 
had her eye on that pile. Well, that aunt 
was a mighty sensible woman and always 
set a deal by good housekeeping. So 
when she up and died, didn’t she go and 
_ leave all her money to an orphant asylum! 
And all the niece got out of it was a rule 
for plum-pudding, with this rhyme hitched 
on. 

He opened the box which he had 
brought, and taking out a slip of paper, 
read : 

“Who cares for money or good looks ? 
The happiest folks are the skilful cooks.” 

“The girl was hotter than hornets,” ne 
continued, “but after a while she decided 
to try selling plum-puddings. They say 
the man she finally married took her on 
account of the puddings. Anyhow, she 


never told the rule for that pudding until 
her marriage day, and now the only peo- 
ple who know the rule are the ones who 
was at the wedding.” 

He took the pudding from the box and 
put it on the plate Jean brought him. In 
the midst of their hearty thanks he man- 
aged to say “Good-night,’ and slipped 


away. 
“What a fine pudding! Let’s eat it 
now,’ said the minister, sniffing at the 


fragrant brown ball which showed allur- 
ing glimpses of nuts, raisins and all kinds 
of fruits and spices. 

“Why, Sam, that’s for our Christmas 
dinner,’ Jean exclaimed in horror, seiz- 
ing the pudding and carrying it away to 
the pantry for safety. 

When she returned, Sam was trying to 
fit two stout ladies into the parlor. ‘They 
did not attempt to seat themselves, but 
immediately stated their business. One 
was Deacon Brown’s wife who had come 
to invite Mr. and Mrs. Parkes to a Christ- 
mas dinner at her house. They eagerly 
accepted, and Sam gave his wife a glance 
that said, “Now for that pudding!’ The 
second caller had a square box which she 
presented to Jean, saying, “Don’t look 
into this until to-morrow. It is some- 
thing I’ve made for you two and there’s a 
story about it for you to read when you 


‘open the box.” 


After their visitors had gone, Jean ob- 
served that there must be a great many 
traditions in this old town, to judge by 
this evening’s experiences. The last of 
her remarks on the subject were shouted, 
as Sam had already disappeared into the 
pantry, where he was conducting a sys- 
tematic search for the Christmas pudding. 
As it was a small one, it didn’t take long 
for them to eat it, but strange to say, it. 
seemed to have a most marvelous influence 
on their sleep that night, for Sam fran- 
tically chased two fat ladies around the 
centre table, trying to throw a pudding at 
them most of the night, while Jean seemed 
to be wandering about, trying to recover 
her head, which somehow had_ been 
changed for a huge pudding. 

In the morning, while they were at 
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breakfast, a small boy appeared with a 
note and a basket, which he gave to Jean. 
‘Ma sent this to you,’”’ he stammered, and 
ran down the steps in a wild dash for 
home. Jean opened the note and read 
aloud: ‘This is a little present I have 
made for you. It has a story connected 
with it. Some time ago there was a pretty 
girl in this town, who swelled around a 
lot because she thought her rich aunt was 
going to leave her a fortune. But the 
aunt——”’ 

“Gave her money to an asylum and left 
her a pudding,” interrupted Sam. 

And there was the pudding, larger than 
the first one, but with the same rich color 
and fragrant odor. Sam shouted with 
laughter and Jean suddenly remembered 
the box which had been left the night 
before. As she was opening it, Sam 
asked, ““How much will you bet on an- 
other pudding?” | 

“Horrors!’’ Jean exclaimed. ‘The first 
thing she found was a slip of paper with 
the couplet: 

“Who cares for money or good looks? 
The happiest folks are the skilful cooks.” 

It certainly was another pudding, and 
in the bottom of the box they found a note 
telling the whole story. 

Just then the door-bell rang and while 
Jean carried the puddings to the pantry, 
Sam ushered in a little man with an anx- 
ious air, who gave a sigh of relief as he 
carefully put a bundle on the table. 

“bere, sity al edidn sé drap sthat;’.« he 
gasped, “my wife, she vowed I’d never 
git here without sp’ilin of it, but I did it 
for sure. She’s comin’ over some day 
soon to tell you the story about it. She 
was bound I shouldn’t tell you ’cause I’d 
get it twisted. Well, good mornin’,” and 
he was gone, without even stopping for 
breath, at least so far as one could see. 


One whiff of the strong fragrance that’ 


penetrated even the brown paper outside 
the package dispelled any doubts they may 
have had concerning the identity of its 
contents. Without a word, they solemnly 
carried it to the pantry and put it in its 
place on the shelf, 


“T declare, if we get any more puddings, 
I shall write a list of expressions of grati- 
tude,” said Jean. 

“Do,” urged: Sam. 
and set it to music! 

“So romantic!” 

“Delicious !” 

“What a surprise; and so unique!” 

“How thoughtful of you!” 

Both jumped as the door-bell rang. “All 
ready, remember,’’ Jean whispered. They 
were all prepared for another pudding, 
so it was quite a disappointment to find 
the bashful small boy who had come for 
his. basket. After he had gone they went 
to the morning service at the church. 
When they returned, they brought three 
puddings.and found four suspicious look- 
ing baskets on the door-steps. 

‘People are generous, to say the least,” 
Jean exclaimed as she tried to find places 
on the shelf for “the spoils of war,’ as 
Sam called them. 

“Spoils! ‘That’s what they'll be before 
we can ever eat them,” said Jean. 

In a few minutes, Deacon Brown came 
with his big family sleigh to take them to 
his house. Both were somewhat relieved 


“Make it a duet 
How charming!” 


to get away from the tiny house, by this 


time well scented with the pungent odor — 
of plum pudding. At the Deacon’s house — 
they were immediately ushered into the 
dining-room, where an old-fashioned New 
England dinner was served. ‘Towards the 
end of the meal, the conversation turned 
to legends and traditions. 

“By the by,” said the Deacon, “‘we have 
one or two rather interesting old customs — 
here in our own town. As you are new- 
comers, I presume you haven’t heard the 
story of Pattie Mason’s plum-pudding.” 
The minister seemed to take a sudden, — 
intense interest in an old picture which 
hung on the wall opposite him. His wife 
seemed to find the pattern of the table- 
linen very pleasing. Both were so absorbed 
in trying to keep their composure that 
they hardly heard a word of the Deacon's * 
story, until he reached the familiar coup- 
let and the familiar spicy fragrance filled 
the room, as the pudding was brought in, 
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“How sensible!’ murmured Jean, “I 
must remember that. 

‘Who cares for money or good looks? 

The happiest folks are the skilful cooks.” 
It is charming. I wish I might have 
known that woman.” Sam gave her a 
look of speechless admiration, while the 
Deacon commented on her cleverness at 
memorizing. 

“Oh! poetry’s so easy!” she assented 
blandly. 

The rest of the meal was something of 
an ordeal, as there seemed to be no vent 
for the increasing mirth which they could 
hardly subdue. Soon after dinner they 
returned home, as the Deacon’s children 
were planning a Christmas celebration and 
seemed very ill at ease while the minister 
was present. . : 

There were several more puddings at 
the door, and Sam begged Jean to let him 
try a good drop-kick on one of them, just 
to see how far he could send it. She 
refused indignantly. “The idea of wast- 
ing such a beautiful pudding!” 

There were no callers that afternoon 
until about five o’clock. ‘Then came a 
quiet, little, mouse-like old lady with a 
covered dish in her hands. “I brought 
you a Christmas pudding,” she said. “It’s 
rather late for your Christmas dinner; 
but this kind will keep for a week or two, 
so you can have it for New Year’s just as 
well.’ They thanked her heartily, and 
she seemed very much pleased with their 
gratitude. “I was afraid some one else 
might have sent you one. ‘There is a bit 
of history about this pudding, that 1 wrote 
out so you could read it while you ate. 
That always makes things taste better.” 

As she went down the path, Sam and 
Jean looked guiltily at one another. “Of 
course we couldn’t tell her,’ Jean decided, 
“Just see how happy she felt about it.” 

“Stay here a minute, Jean!” said Sam. 
“Let's have an exhibit and pass judgment 
concerning the prize-winners.” He went 
to the pantry and bringing the puddings 
one by one arranged them about the par- 
lor, big and little, all were round, brown 
and fragrant. 


“Now you be judge, Jean. Which 
wins?” 

Jean assumed her most judicial air and 
carefully examined each one, making 
comments as though they were prize poul- 
try ata show. Both were so absorbed in 
the examination that neither heard the 
bell ring. So, just as Jean exclaimed, “I 
vote for this fat one, with the coquettish 
raisin eyes!’ they looked up as the senior 
Deacon’s wife came into the room. 

“There now, just add mine to the col- 
lection,’ she cried. “How many have 
have you? One, two, three, oh my!” 

“Seventeen,” said the minister, solemn- 
ly, trying to appear unembarrassed. 

“See here, these things won’t keep,” 
said the Deacon’s wife. 

“Won't they?’ gasped Jean in dismay. 

“Not more than two weeks. But we're 
going to have a church supper to-morrow 
night, so why not use these up then ?” 

That certainly seemed the best plan, 
and Sam and Jean were only too glad to 
offer the puddings as their contribution. 
Next day the various parishioners called 
with gifts of atonement. ‘They were of 
all sorts, seldom two alike, and there was 
not one pudding. 

HAppPy, IO. 


OPENING OF THE 54th YEAR AT THE 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


(Free Press.) 


The opening exercises took place Sat- 
urday afternoon at 3 o’clock in the large 
auditorium of the college building. There 
were present a large number of the stu- 
dents and their friends. The principal 
address was delivered by Dr. F. A. Ik 
Lockhart of Montreal. Dr. H. C. Tink- 
ham, Dean of the ‘Department, and Presi- 
dent Buckham also made a few remarks. 
During the afternoon the faculty of the 
department held a meeting but no changes 
in the body were made. ‘The only change. 
in the faculty, it is expected, will be that 
caused by the removal from the city of 


_ Dr. C, K. Johnson. 
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President Buckham, in opening the ex- 
ercises, mentioned the friendly spirit that 
had always existed between Vermont and 
McGill Universities, and introduced as the 
speaker of the afternoon Dr. Fred A. L. 
Lockhart of the latter institution, who 
delivered a very interesting and carefully 
prepared essay on “Medicine in Shakes- 
peare.’ Some extracts from the address 
follow: 


MEDICINE IN SHAKESPEARE. 


Under this subject Dr. F. A. L. Lock- 
hart of Montreal, in the address of the 
afternoon discussed the science of medi- 
cine as it is considered in the works of the 
immortal bard. 

“The immortal bard’s knowledge of 


medicine as it was practiced up to his own» 


day was very wide. It was gleaned in 
various ways. For one thing his own 
daughter married a doctor, who was prob- 
ably able to give him valuable advice con- 
cerning his profession, and again his pub- 
lishers probably placed at his disposal such 
books as had been issued. 

“Tn order to understand Shakespeare’s 


_allusions in many parts of his works it 


must be remembered that he lived in a 
time of transition from the old theories to 
those which were founded upon a more 
solid and scientific basis.” 

Dr Lockhart then named a number of 
prominent physicians who lived in Shakes- 
peare’s age, such as Eustachius, Servitus, 
Columbus of Rome, Montanus, Fabricius, 
Ambroise Pare and Guillemeau. 

There were but three medical lecture- 
ships in Great Britain at the time, two at 
Oxford and one at Cambridge, so that the 
reyuirements necessary to practice medi- 
cine were not very onorous. There was 
no State board for the would-be healer of 
the sick to dread, as is the case now. 
Anyone having knowledge and experience 
of herbs, roots or waters was allowed to 
practice. Just think what a perfect heaven 
it must have been for the traveling quack 
with his gaudily painted wagon, his 
brazen trumpeter and his nostrums which 
cured while you waited and who would 
relieve the suffering public of anything 


from a toothache to a full pocketbook. 
Instead of the up-to-date manufacturing 
chemist of our present day, the Shakes- 
peare physician went to his wholesale gro- 
cer and bought his supply of poppies, 
liquorice and quinine. In fact the whole 
science of chemistry was in its infancy, 
so that even comparatively simple reme- 
dies were but imperfectly understood. 
Specifics for various diseases were such 
things as crabs’ eyes, prepared pearls, cal- 
culous concretions, etc., to say nothing of 
other disgusting concoctions which were 
poured down the throats of trusting hu- 
manity. Shakespeare was rather inclined 
to scoff at the medical profession of his 
day, although his ridicule arose more from 
superficial than deep causes, as is proved 
by allowing Dr. Hall to ma his daugh- 
Lely 

“During the life of the poet three prin- 
ciples were supposed to be in man, spirits, 
humors and solids. The ‘vital spirits’ 
dwelt in the arteries and therefore they 
were found empty after death. As the 
heat of the land in the tropics draws the 
cool breeze from the sea at night to fan 
and revive its surface, so the heat of the 
heart was thought to draw the cool air 
into the lungs for two reasons. First, the 
lungs were composed of inflammable ma- 
terial which required the cool air to pre- 
vent their consumption; and secondly, in — 
order to supply the ‘pneuma’ or ether from 
which the vital spirits. were extracted. 

“Four humors were supposed to control 
the body and each was on duty during 
certain hours. They were blood, which 
ruled from 3.00 to 9.00 a. m.; phlegm, 
from 9.00 a. m. to 3.00 p. m.; choler, from 
3.00 to 9.00 p. m.; and melancholy, from 
9.00 p. m. to 3.00 a.m. Any interference 
with these hours produced serious results. 
These humours could cause disease and 
were to be influenced by drugs or charms.” 

Dr. Lockhart illustrated his remarks, 
which were largely of a technical nature, 
with copious quotations from Shakes- 
peare’s various works, and concluded as 
follows: 

“And now, gentlemen, it only remains 
for me to hope that the session upon 
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which we are about to enter, to which I 
take great pleasure in welcoming you, 
may be profitable for you all, and that you 
may imbibe from the fountain of knowl- 
edge that which will stand you in good 
stead in your paths through life.”’ 
Following Dr. Lockhart’s address, 
President Buckham delivered an address 
of welcome. After greeting the old stu- 
dents and welcoming the new, he spoke 
of the qualifications of the present day 
physician. The old idea that a physician 
should know medicine and that alone has 
passed away; the new conception is that 
a physician should be a man cultivated 
in literature and in the many things that 
make a pleasant companion as well as 
thoroughly versed in his profession. After 
these preliminary remarks, the president 
spoke on the question of medical college 
endowments; he agreed with Dean Tink- 
ham’s statement in his last report that the 
time has now come when a medical insti- 
tution cannot be carried on and an ade- 
quate and modern course of instruction 
given without the aid of an endowment. 
He gave as his reason why medical col- 
leges had not been endowed that the pro- 
fession had not shown sufficient initiative 
and efficiency, in other words, they had 
not done their share. Medicine has rested 
on an illogical and untrue basis because 
of the inefficiency of the profession. Until 
lately the body has been considered wholly 
subordinate to the mental and spiritual 
faculties, and the medical profession has 
permitted this degradation. Sentiment 
has lately changed and the modern idea 
is to give the body all the beauty and per- 
fection of which it is capable. The medi- 
cal profession has been in times past the 
butt of ridicule, but in later times medi- 
cine has been reduced to a science and 
the right kind of a physician has become 
one of the best servants of God and man. 
So medicine has not been endowed like 
theology or law, because men have lacked 
confidence in it. But now’ it has become 
as worthy of endowment as any other 
field of human endeavor. The man with 
means should be made to: understand the 
opportunities and possibilities of prevent- 


ive medicine, which has already done so 
much, the possibility of turning to medi- 
cine and the benefit of humanity the spirit 
of scientific research and the improvement 
of medical instruction as it now exists. 
In closing, the president said that every- 
one should spread the idea that an endow- 
ment in this branch of study offers great 
opportunities to do good to the human 
race. 

Dean Tinkham, in a few well-chosen 
words, welcomed the students and urged 
them to cultivate a good college spirit and 


become acquainted with each other and 


with the faculty. 

Only a portion of the old students were 
present, and many of the new students 
expected have not yet matriculated. ‘The 
time for matriculation expires December 
19, hence the list of students is not yet 
ready for printing. 


AN AUTUMN INCIDENT. 


One day last September I drove through 
a stretch of woodland, and, while admir- 
ing the varied colored oaks and maples 
and the gorgeous Virginia creepers, my 
attention was attracted to a little grey 
squirrel. He sat on a low branch of a 
large locust not very far above my head. 
Very near this tree was a barbed-wire 
fence, and caught in it was a good-sized 
piece of sacking, which had evidently been 
dropped from a farmer’s cart, as he drove 
with his produce to town. 

I do not know why my thoughts con- 
nected the little squirrel with the sack- 
ing, but as I glanced at the little fellow 
I seemed to see in his bright eyes a look 
of disappointment and also an appeal for 
help, so I jumped out of the carriage and 
after a few minutes’ hard work succeeded 
in twisting and pulling the cloth free from 
the barbed wire. 

Then I pulled aside a large piece of 
bark on the locust, as high as I could 
reach, and tucked the sacking in, between 
the bark and the trunk so that “Adjid- 
aumo’’ might easily pull it out and carry it 
to his nest, if he so wished. 
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By this time he was nowhere to be seen 
and I drove away, wondering if my imag- 
ination was wholly responsible, or whether 
my little grey brother had really, in his 
speechless way, appealed to me for help. 

However, in a couple of days I again 
drove through the woods and kept a close 
watch for the tree where I had seen squir- 
rel plus sacking. When we came to it I 
found that the sacking had disappeared 
from the place in which I had tucked it, 
and as I did not see it on the ground 
under the tree, I looked up. 

There, some distance above, I discov- 
ered the squirrel on a branch, and quite 
near him, from a hole in the branch, I 
could see part of the sack hanging out, 
where, it would seem, the squirrel had 
dragged it to line his nest. . 

Now, was it the self-same squirrel? and 
had he watched me at work? or was it a 
mere coincidence? Whichever it was I 
think I can truthfully say that I helped 
one dumb beast to make himself comfort- 
able this winter, and, in my own mind, 
I also feel certain that he understood and 
appreciated what I did for him. S. 


THE DEACON REPAID. 


Deacon Skinner was standing on the 
piazza of his old-fashioned farm house, 
gazing anxiously at the sky. For fully 
five minutes he had been trying to decide 
whether he had better risk its being a hay- 
day and go visiting with his wife. Soon 
that worthy lady came out and joined 
him. 

“Well, Hiram,’ said she, “how is it?” 

“Wa’al I dunno, Mariar,’ was the re- 
ply. “Guess we might as well go. The 
boys can keep busy mowing by hand if it 
don’t rain too hard.” 

So away went the Deacon and his wife, 
leaving explicit directions concerning the 
day’s work to those left behind. The 
“boys” so-called, or the extra hands 
through haying, were a couple of college 
men who were keeping up their muscle 
during vacation and incidentally filling 
their pocket-books at the same time. Billy 


to the barn. 


Weston had just passed through that try- 
ing age known as the Sophomore year, 
while Jack Kendice had barely managed 
to eradicate a little of the “verdant green.” 
Both were good workers and of invaluable 
assistance to Deacon Skinner, who some- 
how or other had experienced consider- 
able difficulty in keeping men about the 
place. This year haying had been rather 
discouraging. All that week there had 
not been a single sunny day and it was 
already Friday. Yet Billy and Jack had 
been kept busy when possible, so that 
there was a great deal of grass cut. 

The next day, Saturday, dawned fair 
and bright. Deacon Skinner was up be- 
times and soon in the field with his mow- 
ing machine. All day until three o'clock 
he kept going, with only a short stop for 
dinner. At noon Billy approached him 
with the question, “Are you going to cock 
up a lot of that hay over Sunday ?” 

“Not much, my young man; I intend 
to cart it all to the barn,’ was the answer. 

Somewhat surprised and wholly dis- 
gusted at the Deacon’s injustice in thus 
overworking them, the boys returned to 
the field. Load after load did they send 
to the barn that afternoon, but it was not 
until a few minutes before midnight that 
the last wisp was placed under shelter. 

Morning came and the boys went as 
usual about the work. ‘The Deacon never 
showed up until they took their places at 
the breakfast table. The meal over and 
prayers said, the head of the house an- 
nounced his intention of going to church 
and advised “the boys” to do likewise. 
Each excused himself, however,.and both 
soon started for a visit to their paternal 
mansions, but a few miles away. 

Evening came. The hot July sun sank 
lower and lower in the horizon and finally 
gave way entirely before the approaching 
darkness. Eight o’clock. The patient 
cows stood waiting at the bars, chewing 
their cuds in calm content. An hour 
passed and still no one came to drive them 
In a little while Jack Ken- 
dice came strolling. down the road, whist- 
ling softly to himself. As, in the moon- 
light, he caught sight of the bars and the 
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cows waiting beyond, he burst into a 
hearty laugh. ‘Ha, ha!” said he to him- 
self, “Old Skinner intends us fellows to 
come home and do the chores, does he? 
Well, | happen to know that Billy i is other- 
wise engaged to-night, and as for me | 
think Vl stroll on down the road—while 
the Deacon waits.” 

The hours went by and when the boys 
returned at eleven o'clock all was silent 
at the Skinner farm. They tiptoed quietly 
to their room and soon were sleeping the 
sleep of the just. ‘The morrow would 
surely come, but “sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof.” 

Monday came and with it the reckon- 
ing. The Deacon stormed and fumed 
until he was red in the face, while Jack 
and Billy stood by and grinned. ‘hey 
knew their value (as what college man 
does not?) and moreover cared not a rap 
whether they stayed or went. Other places 
were to be had for the asking.. With the 
Deacon it was otherwise, for his charac- 
ter was well known through the country- 
side. Finally, as he came to realize his 
position, the old man swallowed his wrath, 
donned an expression which was doubt- 
less meant for a smile, and said: ‘*Wa/al 
boys, ye got the best of me this time. All 
I got to say now is that in future we 
wont cart hay until midnight.”’ 

And they didn't. 


LOCALS. 


Gymnasium work began ‘Tuesday, Dec. 
4th. 


The’ Mandolin Club met on 
aiternoon, Dec. 7th 


W. W. Peter spoke at the Y. M. C. A. 
Sunday afternoon, Dec. 9th. 


At the meeting of the Y. W. C. A. Miss 
Ellen Catlin read on the subject of ‘‘In- 
dia.” 


Friday 


A class supper was held by the Sopho- 
mores at the Park restaurant on the even- 
ing of Nov. 27th. 


~The annual initiation banquet of Phi 
Delta Theta was held at Dorn’s restau- 
rant ‘Tuesday evening, Dec. rith. 


The next basket ball game will be 
played iDec. 19th in the gymnasium with 
Massachusetts State Agricultural College. 


The next meeting of the Philosophical 
Club will be held Dec. 18th. The subject 
for discussion is, ‘‘Freedom versus Deter- 
minism.”’ 


Vhe basket ball game between the Cres- 
cents of Barre and Vermont was won by 
Memiatten) core, 22 tos... he’ game 
was played Nov. 27th. 


The reception to the new medical stu- 
dents at the medical building was given 
Thursday evening, Dec. 13th. President 
Buckham and Dean Vinkham spoke. 


The course of lectures in military sci- 
ence began Saturday, Dec. 8th. The sub- 
ject of the first lecture was “Organization 
of the United States Army in Peace and 
Wear’ 


. L. Waterman ’07, and Harold Shan- 
ley ‘07, attended the national convention 
Geren ni Welta Cheta iraternity, held 
in Washington, D. C., during Thanks- 
elving week. 


December 8th two basket ball games 
were played in the gymnasium; New 
Hampshire State vs. Vermont, score 28-3 
in favor of Vermont; Vermont second 
teat vse city Ys MC. AL; score 16-6)1n 
favor of Vermont. 


The Electrical Hingineering Society has 
elected the following officers: President, 
G. F. Reed; Vice-President, Barton; Sec- 


retary, Houston; Treasurer, Raymond; 
Chairman Program Committee, G. K. 
Bailey. 


The cross country run of November 
23rd was won by the Sophomores. Ten 
pe ea ranoper a course 4.2 miles 
long. The following men ran: Merrihew, 

ogy Ball; ae Stevens, ’I10, Orton, ’o9, 
Masters,’08, Wheeler,’ 09, Vail,’o9, Wells, 
Med., ’o8, Northrup, ’ (O07, Reeds er, 
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The Yo" Wey Gi earesplaniing to- give 
a series of informal teas to the girls of 
the college and wives of the faculty. The 
first was held Dec. 12th, from four until 
six o'clock, at the residence of Mrs. Votey, 
489 Main street. The object of these 
gatherings 1s that the ladies and girls may 
become better acquainted. 


Track athletics at the High School will 
receive. a decided impetus from an inter- 
class track indoor meet to be held in the 
University gymnasium some time during 
midwinter. An unusual interest has been 
aroused among the pupils in this branch 
of athletics, and judging from the recent 
interclass basket ball game a track meet 
between teams of the A and C and B and 
D classes would bring out contests of high 
interest. Such a meet would also develop 
material for the school track team, so that 
the school can be better represented next 
spring at the second annual interscholastic 
track meet to be held by the University 
for the State championship now held by 
Goddard Seminary. This meet will also 
bring the High School into close touch 
with the University, as it should be. Let 
us welcome the school into the gymnasium 
and do all we can to make the meet a 
SUCCESS. 


Prof. A. D. Butterfield has arranged 
the following lecture course: December 
~14th, ‘““The Solar Eclipse of 1905 as seen 
iNopaii, Dye TOt wae ans, —VLitchell. of 
Columbia University; Jan. 19th, “Bird 
- Notes,’ by Henry Oldys, Assistant Biolo- 
geist in the United States Department of 
“Agriculture: ‘Feb. ast; <*"The’ Panama 
Canal,” by Hon. Charles H. Darling, ex- 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy; Feb. 
"15th, “Storms and Forecasting,” by Prof. 
Willis L. Moore, Chief of the United 
- States Weather Bureau; March 1st, “Ru- 
ral Art,” by Prof. L. H. Bailey, Director 
of the College of Agriculture of Cornell 
University. The last lecture will be “The 
Novel of To-day,” by Prof. William Lyon 
Phelps of Yale University. Patron tick- 
ets for the course will cost $2.50. 


The annual banquet of Vermont Alpha 
of Phi Delta: Theta was held Dec. 12th 
at Dorn’s cafe, and was attended by 45 
members of the fraternity, including the 
initiates. The banquet, served at 10.30, 
was one of Dorn’s metropolitan spreads, 
its nine courses embracing the most delect- 
able concoctions known to the culinary 
art. 

Carlton D. Howe,’98, presided as toast- 
master at the post-prandial exercises. The 
sentiments responded to were: “Phis of 
Vermont,” George M. Sabin, ’96; “Ver- 
mont Alpha in Burlington,” Roy L. Pat- 
rick, 98; “Billy and Me," *Rtsue conte 
"10; ‘“The Washington Convention,” H. 
H. Shanley, ’07. Several impromptu ad- 
dresses followed. The representation of 
the alumni was smaller than in some 
years, owing to the fact that several of 
the fraters are filling legislative positions 
in Montpelier, | 

The initiates were: W. F. Welch of 
Sharon, H. F. White of Waltham, Mass., 
EP, B. Hunt of Fairfax RY See nominee 
H.- B. Comings of Richtord i eneseccrs 
G. I. Scott and F. L. Howe of Burling- 


ton. 


DEBATING CLUB. 


‘The Green and Gold Debating Club has 
organized for the new year with the fol- 
lowing officers: 

President—Ferdinand Pease, ’07. 

Vice-President—Alfred Heininger, ’08. 

‘Treasurer—Harold Somerville, ’o8. 

Secretary—Orrin Hughes, ’og. 

I.xecutive Committee—Chairman, Eddy 
08, Harris ’09, Mevis ‘ag. — 

Committee on Intercollegiate Debate— 
Page “07, L. Smith ’o8. 

Great interest is being shown in the 
club and the prospects for a good season 
are many. ‘The Sophomores have chal- 
lenged the Freshmen to an interclass de- 
bate and have been accepted. The club 
has already made arrangements for the 


preliminaries for choosing the class teams 


and the details may be learned from the 
bulletin board. 
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The meetings of the club are held in the 
recitation room on second floor south at 
7.30 p. m. every Tuesday night. Every 
man interested in debate should help the 
club by his presence and thus help him- 
self. The value of ability to speak on 
one’s feet needs no exemplification. No- 
where can this ability be better developed 
than in the debating club. 

All members of the Freshman and 
Sophomore classes who wish to enter the 
interclass debate should hand their names 
at once to Pease, 07, or Eddy, ’o8. 


THE COMMONS HALL, 


At the beginning of the college year 
the Commons Hall on the campus was 
again opened, this time under the care of 
the University itself. ‘Thus far, it has 
been a pronounced success. Nearly fifty 
are now at the tables, including some from 
the Medical Department, and the numbers 
are steadily increasing. 

First-class board is given here at $3.50 
per week. This price is made possible by 
the fact that the Commons is operated for 
the students, and not for private gain. It 
gives them a chance to obtain meals 
throughout the year, in all kinds of 
weather, close at hand. ‘They are assured 
of good, wholesome food, properly cooked, 
and pure spring water is served at the 
tables. The hall and kitchen are under 
the experienced management of Mr. and 
.Mrs. Hoskins and Mr. McLaughlin, and 
G. S$. Wheatley, ’07, is head waiter. 

The students should show their appre- 
ciation of this action of the University 
authorities by giving their hearty support 
to the Commons. Let them make it a 
matter of college spirit to do so. ‘Twice 
the present number can be provided for, 
and of course, a marked increase in pat- 
ronage will make possible still better ser- 
vice. It is especially desired that the med- 
ical students will take advantage of this 
opportunity to secure good board at so 
short a distance from their work. Let 
them come and get better acquainted with 
the men from other departments. 


ALUMNI NOTES. 

‘47. On December toth Colonel George 
Grenville Benedict passed his 80th birth- 
day. He was honored by countless ex- 
pressions of the esteem and love which his 
many friends have for him. In its small 


- way, the Cynic wishes herewith to add its 


mite to the contribution of respect and 
love offered Mr. Benedict. To many of 
us he is a personal friend and to all of us 
he is known as a Christian gentleman, and 
a loyal son of his Alma Mater. We wish 
him: many years of the privileges of a use- 
ful life. 

The Senate of our State on the above 
named date, unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing resolution; introduced by Senator 
Van Patten: 

WuHereas, [his day is the 8oth birth- 
dayeot Col! George Gy Benedict of) Bur- 
lington: 

Resolved, That the Senate and House 
of Representatives, recognizing the great 
service of Col. Benedict as a soldier, his- 
torian, editor, and citizen, desire to extend 
their hearty congratulations on this an- 
niversary day, with the assurance of the 
high esteem in which he is held by this 
Legislature and the citizens of the State 
and to wish him continued health and 
happiness. 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State 
is hereby instructed to telegraph to Col. 
Benedict the substance of this resolution. 

Besides the above remembrance, a sil- 
ver loving cup, accompanied by a letter of 
congratulation and good wishes, was pre- 
sented to Col. Benedict by thirty of his 
Burlington friends. 


beam Gharies: Riv Ballard, A+) My deed 
suddenly of acute indigestion, Dec. 8, at 
his home in Middletown Springs, Vt., 
where he has resided since 1891. 

Mr. Ballard, a brother of the late Henry 
Ballard, ’61, was born at Tinmouth, Vt., 
eens, 1927. ' He fitted for collegevat 
Castleton Seminary, and after graduation 
from the University he was for three years 
principal of Castleton Seminary. He was 
principal of the academy at Montpelier, 
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1857-59; of Whitehall (N. Y.) academy, 
1859-64; of Keeseville (N. Y.) academy, 
1864-67 ; of Castleton Seminary and State 
Normal School, 1867-68. For two years 
he was engaged in lecturing and literary 
work, and was then principal of Wood- 
stock High School. From 1871 to 1877 
he was principal of the Easton (Mass. ) 
High School, and librarian of the Ames 
Free Library, North Faston, Mass., 1880- 
gi. At that time he retired from active 
work because of his impaired health. Mr. 
Ballard was author of “Tangledom,” a 
volume of charades, published in 1904. 

The funeral was held Dec. 11, and bur- 
ial was in Tinmouth, Vt. 


‘ot. John B. Stearns has accepted the 
position of manager of the San Francisco 
branch of the Fiske Teachers’ Agency, 
and intends to move there with his family 
in about two weeks. 


95. Hrederick. A.. Richardson, with 
several associates, has established a new 
illustrated monthly periodical, the ‘Times 
Magazine, the first number of which ap- 
pears this month. It is to be a magazine 
which “‘shall stand for fundamental dem- 
ocracy,’’ and the first ten pages of each 
issue are to be occupied by editorials on 
such questions as “the abolition of special 
privilege, democratic methods in the pub- 
lic schools, municipal and other forms of 
public gwnership, the reform of the pres- 
ent iniquitous tariff, the advancement of 
the position of women in economic and 
social life.’ ‘The literary ‘and artistic fea- 
tures of the first number include articles 
by such well-known writers as Basil King 
and Ellen Terry, illustrated by eight or 
ten full-page cuts. ‘The magazine is pub- 
lished by the Times Magazine Company 
of New York, at $1.50 a year. 


’06,, Joseph) Leotenpnerecierk of the 
Burlington City Court, will be married 
on Dec. 20th to Miss Julia Cooley at 
Auburndale, Mass. 


98. Miss Margaret Agnes Millham, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. D. J. Millham 
of South Burlington, was married Noy. 


28th to Carl B. Platka. They will reside 
at the home of the bride’s father in South 
Burlington. 


98. Charles S. Van Patten is associ- 
ated with Robert Coleman under the firm 
name of Robert Coleman & Co., commis- 
sion merchants of New York. He retains 
also the managership of the Malted Cereal 
Company of Burlington. 


‘o4. Captain George J. Holden is now 
paymaster for Plattsburgh Barracks, Fort 
Ethan Allen and Watervliet, N. Y. 


CS: Van Patten 9G; Coppice 
and O. G. Wheeler ’oo, spent Thanksgiv- 
ing in Burlington. 


Ex-’07. Ross G.° Wood has the dis- 
tinction of being the first member of 1907 
to learn “how to be happy though mar- 
ried.” Last week he was married to Miss 
Grace Lou Agnes Davis of 442 North 
street, Burlington. We all wish our for- 
mer classmate long life and happiness. 


PHILADELPHIA ALUMNI. 


The alumni and former members of the 
University who are located in Philadel- 
phia or its vicinity, met for the first time 
in an enthusiastic gathering and banquet 
at the Hotel Hanover, December 7. An- 
other banquet will be arranged later in 
the winter near the time of the New York 


meeting, so that visitors from Vermont 


may readily attend both dinners. 

A permanent organization was formed 
with the following officers: President, 
William S. Johnson, ex-’58; first vice- 
president, John H. Converse, ’61; secre- 
tary, Don M. Rice, ’o02; treasurer, Wil- 
liam H. Stone, ’89; executive committee, 
S. W. Landon, ’74; Ry Taveseems 
J.D. Allen, ’93, Nelson Kellogg, 02, with 
officers as ex-officio. A medical graduate 
is to be named as second vice-president. 

Others present at the banquet were: 
Charles A. Converse,’69, Frank E. Dodge, 
‘89, Robert M. Johnson, ex-’89, former 
Prof. Arthur W. Ayre, M. T. T. go) Gage 


i ee 
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Peitacy, oo, Carey P. Williams, ’o2, 
Clinton J. Parker and Warren H. Tenny, 
°03, James A. Wellington and Leon M. 
Phelps, 04, George E. Baldwin, George 
L. Orton and Harry E. Percival, ex-’04, 
Earl N. Gerrish, Julian EK. Grow, James 
C. O'Neil and Walter C. Simpson, ’o6, 
H. A. Whitney, Med. ’07, Royal E. Bing- 
ham, ex-’09. 


ATHLETICS. 


Basket Ball. 


Crescents of Barre 5, Vermont 22. 

On Tuesday night, November 27th, 
Vermont played the Crescents of Barre 
at the gymnasium, it being the first game 
of our season. ‘The team showed the ef- 
fect of Coach Hays’ coaching, and al- 
though the team work was not very pro- 
nounced, owing to the limited practice 
which the men have had, everything points 
toward a most successful season. 

Capt. Barlow opened the season at the 
same pace which he has maintained other 
years and during the forty minutes’ play 
threw seven baskets and two goals from 
fouls. Hosmer and Holcombe, the two 
- freshmen guards, played fast basket ball, 
guarding well and keeping the opponents’ 
goal in danger most of the time. Clark 
shot the only basket which the Crescents 
made. 

The summary: 


Vermont. Crescents. 
NRT Ra es wee ke oe kee oe e's ec. Clark 
OC 1. f. Knapp 
RMA, M1 dG:s ss. 0» « ARR ones ote A r. f. Smith 
Lo iS eo Oil rn l. g. Reust (Capt.) 
MINA ees aie tc ee es r, g. Mullen 


Goals, Barlow 7, Hosmer 3, Clark; goals from 
fouls, Barlow 2, Smith 38; referee, Gauthier; 
umpire, Appleton; timer, Cloudman; _ scorer, 
Osgood; two 20-minute halves. 


Double Header. 


On Saturday evening, Dec. 8th, the 
New Hampshire State College played 
Vermont at the gymnasium, followed by a 
game between the Vermont second and 
the local Y. M. C. A. teams. 


New Hampshire 3, Vermont 28. 

A very good crowd turned out for the 
game, but owing to the enforced absence 
of the cheer leader, the usual organized 
enthusiasm was not shown. 

New Hampshire sent up a sturdy dele- 
gation of eight players, but they had few 
opportunities to throw baskets, did little 
good passing, and in throwing baskets 
were weaker in the game than in : the prac- 
tice before the whistle. 

Vermont showed much ‘npeorenert 
since the last game. Capt. Barlow was 
on his feet every minute. Watkins was 
in the game, and proved himself a strong 
proposition. Hosmer and Holcombe did 
excellent work. The way in which they 
break up bunches and cover their men 
can not but impress one that they are on 
the floor for a purpose. Nothing short 
of stone walls could withstand their 
rushes. Collins covered well, but is hav- 
ing a little difficulty in finding the basket, 
a matter which he will overcome when he 
gets in his usual form after a little more 
practice. The passing and general team 
work were very much better, and some of 
the plays which are so successfully carried 
out are a delight to those who enjoy 


good basket ball. 


Vermont. New Hampshire. 
amiowe COapt.). (Tet. ¢ dress 1. \g¢. Cone~(Capt.) 
l. g. Kidder 
RUE Se Pare ee Tati its Ges ls ween. oes r. g. Ryan 
POM arieee VVIGLCH TG iacculs beetle) earaighe « avere c. Tucker 
ORCL iT ed wedi wo) aimee eisai = 1. f. Kennedy 
PP OUGRHITT IO AES UGK Sy. ah stiva ss ata el cs: oe r. f. Rolfe 


Goals, Collins, Barlow 3, Watkins, Hosmer 5, 
Holcombe 2, Buck 2, Ryan; goals from foul, 
Kennedy; referee, Appleton; timer, Cloudman; 
20-minute halves. 


Y. M: C. A. 6, Vermont 2nd 16. 


If not an enjoyable game to the Y. M. 
C. A. men who participated, this was a 
most amusing spectacle to the galleries, 
and afforded no end of entertainment. 
The ball was anyone’s when it was car- 
ried outside, few fouls were called, and 
the umpiring, owing to the lateness of the 
hour, was more or less neglected. 

The Y. M. C. A. team was a stocky, 
well-built bunch of boys, considerably ab- 
breviated as regards height. In contrast, 
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three of the second team were fair exam- 
ples of the world-renowned Green Moun- 
tain giants, viz.: Cassidy, Frank and 
Keislich. It was a game in which skill 
went for little, and the strongest man had 
the most tries for baskets. ‘The play was 
at no time dirty and not dangerously 
rough, but it could hardly be called a lady- 
like exhibition. 

McKenzie played a snappy game and 
‘had two baskets to his credit. Cassidy 
held the centre of the stage, being present 
everywhere and having the ball in his pos- 
session fully one-half of the time. Ord- 
way shot three goals, using judgment 
and skill in the lack of a six-foot frame 
and two hundred pounds of beef. The 
trying out of material leads us to believe 
that the interclass series will be interest- 
ing and worth while. 


Vi. Seconds. Wee. .C; As 
OT OWA Ys cient chemiate oe ter te ee ate dl l. g. W. Bullock 
Hera Ducks Oseood: | sie warns dees. r. g. Landers 
CASSICLY /COsatemi er oe 1 wueniened Maghalote cactus i c. Johns 
Keislteh) ree eee... 4 Mtoe hy care 1. f. R. Bullock 
TMaay le es eat eee hs eres cr seee a, r. f. McKenzie 


Goals, Cassidy, Frank, Ordway 3, Keislich 2, 
Osgood, McKenzie 2, R. Bullock. 


PRESCRIBED SPORTS. 


The New Vork Tribune of Dec. 12 
gives editorially the following sarcasm on 
college sport: 

There is no graver matter agitating the 
world to-day than the question, What is 
a proper college sport? College authori- 
ties, having solved the puzzling dif- 
culties of the curriculum and fashioned a 
course of studies which turns the student 
out of a polished and finished intellectual 
product, are giving their attention to the 
things which form the other sides of the 
student’s nature, so as to make him a well 
rounded man. They are trying to for- 
mulate a curriculum of sports which will 
make him as cultured physically and 
morally as the picking of his way among 
the mental pastures of the university by 
“election’—without “divine grace’— 
makes him intellectually. Child study is 
bearing its fruit. The calipers of wisdom 
have not measured the adolescent cra- 


nium in vain. ‘The pinprick test and the 
fatigue machine have caused a great 
searching of hearts over the results of the 
ancient self-confident systems of educa- 
tion. Play, it has been discovered, is the 
great teacher. ‘Then, are not educators 
neglecting their opportunities if they al- 
low play to slip out of their hands and go 
on unguided by superior knowledge of 
the psychologic adaptability of means to 
ends? Let us have the ferule and the 
pointer of the schoolroom presiding over 
sport. Unregulated play makes Jack a 
bad boy. 

It is with these considerations in mind 
that the faculties of the universities are 
giving their attention to a proper cur- 
riculum of sports. Obviously, a college 
youth may be trusted to thrid the maze 
of the intellectual curriculum unguided 
and unrestrained except by his own ap- 
petite for knowledge. But no such elec- 
tion should be permitted regarding play. 
If the A. B. degree is to stand for any- 
thing definite it must signify that the 
bachelor has wandered fancy free over 
the fields of science, literature and. art, 
sipping like a butterfly the flowers of cul- 
ture on his errant way, and that he has 
simultaneously pursued a course in sports 
free from the dissipations and tempta- 
tions of the “elective system,” as stiff and 
definite as the old “prescribed” classics- 
mathematics plan of mental training. 
Who shall say whether a bachelor under 
the present haphazard dispensation has 
pursued football, or hockey, or base ball, 
or basket ball, or tennis, or rowing, or 
golf; or, profiting by the elasticity of our 
present elective system of sports, has 
chasen some “soft snap,” like tiddle-de- 
winks or mumble-the-peg, and loafed his 
way to his degree without the real edu- 
cational advantages that spring from a 
proper course of sports? 

Dr. Eliot, of Harvard, is a leader in 
this great movement for ending the elec- 
tive system of sports, as he was the leader 
in introducing the elective system of 
studies. His university has not yet taken 
any definite action on the sports curricu- 
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lum, but Dr. Eliot has not hesitated to 
show why certain sports should be ex- 
cluded. Every sport in which there is a 
possibility of cheating should be proscrib- 
ed as an educator of youth. Obviously, 
the opportunities for cheating should be 
confined to the intellectual side of the 
bachelor’s training. Such chances as 
there are for cheating in recitations and 
profiting by “cribs” on examinations are 
enough for a man, without his being en- 
dangered by temptations to dishonesty in 
sport. Football is unmanly, rough, full 
of opportunities for dishonesty. Basket 
ball is just as bad. Base ball is tricky 
and unsportsmanlike and dangerous to 
the umpire. How often in golf a lie isa 
lie! ‘Too many in the “royal and ancient 
game’ imperil their souls by a surreptitious 
Pioeeperweetya.- cup and a “tee’! 
Tennis and rowing are the only blame- 
less sports—the classics and mathematics 
of the modern “prescribed” course for the 
Peeewotepiay. they. are morally and 
physically tonic. ‘The young man whose 
character 1s imperilled by the temptkhtions 
of the classroom and the examination pa- 
per may learn from tennis and rowing 
how to be truly good. 

If anything else should be added to this 
prescribed course in sports we feel cer- 
tain it ought to be hazing. Naturally, 
hazing could never become and _inter- 
collegiate game, but then so much the bet- 
ter, for we already have too many inter- 
collegiate sports—gladiatorial spectacles 
which distract the college mind and over- 
excite the undergraduate emotions. 
Tennis and rowing are enough for in- 
tercollegiate contests. Hazing will serve 
as a strictly intramural pastime. No one 
can truthfully say that hazing affords an 
opportunity for cheating. When a youth 
is bidden to drink a bottle of milk or sing 
a song in public his taskmasters who sup- 
ply that important desideratum of true 
sport, team work, see to it that he per- 
forms his stint without shuffling or 
evasion. In the recent case of hazing by 
which Harvard pardonably prides her- 
self on establishing a “record” the young 


man shovelled snow with a_ soupladle 
without the faintest suggestion of that 
cheating which spoils most sports. He 
took the temperature of street cars with 
the patient honesty worthy of a great 
scientist. - He walked the midwinter 
streets of Boston in summer flannels in 
which there was no guile. He made his 
breakfast on mustard pickles served in 
buttermilk and raw oysters swimming in 
maple syrup, finishing with a squash pie. 
What chance, we should like to know, 
Widcutheres ror cheating here rember de- 
livered papers and carried about a “Teddy 
bear,’ two operations extremely open and 
aboveboard. There is an obvious moral 
discipline about all this, strengthening to 
students of the intellectual side of college 
life. We make,bold to say that no man 
can have been properly hazed without be- 
ing a better man, more fully equipped for 
life and worthier of the honorable degree 
ON Jawad ey 


NEW CHAIR AT COLUMBIA. 


It was announced at a meeting of the 
trustees of Columbia University yester- 
day that funds had been provided by gift 
sufficient to permit the establishment of 
the chair of social legislation and that Dr. 
Samuel McCune Lindsay, professor of 
sociology in the University of Pennsyl- 
vania would occupy the chair in the fall 
of 1907, Professor Edward T. Devine, 
professor of social economics, will rep- 
resent at Columbia, the school of philan- 
thropy under the direction of the United 
Charities. 


ODE TO THE IMAGINATION. 


Oh! angel of youth, 
Fair scorner of truth, 
Thy eyes shining moody and wild, 
That hold in their ken 
All things dreamt of by men, 
Declare thee Infinity’s child. 


Thou art my guide 

O’er the ocean wide, 
And into the ages unborn, 
Through the distance sublime, 
Through the depths of all time 
And back to the hopes of the morn, 
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Thou teach’st me to ride 
O’er the bounding tide. 


When the heart of the ocean throbs free; 


And again through the shades, 
And the watery glades, 


Where the hemlock sighs close by the lea. 


Thou makest the breeze 
As it rustles the trees, 
Tell romances wondrously rare 
Of the “nymphs” and of “Pan’’; 
Of the “‘satyrs” and man, 
When this earth was a stranger to care. 


Thou makest all sound, 
From the sea and the ground 
To rise in melodious song, 
Which calms the hot blood 
And tempers the mood 
Of the listener lingering long. 


Thou takest us back 
By that well beaten track 


O’er which ages have long since rolled by, 


Where led by brave Mars 
We mingle in wars, 
And exult o’er the mortals that die. 


Now we wander at ease 
’Neath long vistas of trees 
Where “Flora’s’”” breath ladens the air. 
Now large swells the soul 
As in stout ships we roll 


’Neath the northern lights’ wonderful glare. 


Through the dark green cells 
Where “Triton” dwells, 

And blows on his pearl-wrought horn, 
To the towering height 
Of an eagle’s flight 

As he soars to meet the morn. 


Down ’neath the waves 
To the glassy caves 
Where the mermaids lie at rest, 
And up, to the roar, 
The shock, and the gore 
Where mighty hosts contest. 


Thus sans effort or care, 
Through sea, sky and air 
We fiy in the strength of thy wings. 
We interpret the rills 
As they sing of the hills; 
We share in the love of all things. 


Thus through thee, 
We are made free 
From a world of pleasures cloyed, 
And our spirits rise, 
To the azure skies, 
And sport in the infinite void. 


And in future years 
When unkindness sears, 
And dear friends are laid in the grave; 
When winds blow cold, 
And my years are nigh told, 
Oh! accept me then as thy slave. 


For e’en as a child 
My soul thou beguiled 
To that land of splendor and mirth 


Dorn’s Dining SRoom 
IN THE THEATRE BUILDING, 


201 Main Srreet, BurLineton, VT. 
Specialties of Game, such as Duck, Plover, Quail, 
Squab, Partridge, Broiled Live Lobster, Soft Shell 
Crabs, etc. Open every evening until 12 P. M. 

Phone 524-4. 


5c to 25c each. 
$1.00 to $10.00 per box. 


CIGARS 


Made in the West Indies and sold by 


L_. P. Wood 


78 Church St. Burlington, Vt. 


WE ARE READY 


To supply your wants, with everything 
in Young Men’s Suits and Overcoats, Rain 
Coats, Underwear, Hats and elegant Neck- 
wear, for all seasons. 

The greatest variety, latest styles and 
best of everything at lowest prices at 


Bey LUR re aes 
Burlington . Vermont 


Andrew Gharland’s Barber Shop, 


8&6 CHURCH STREET, 
(UP STAIRS.) 


Elegantly furnished and fitted with all conven- 
iences. 

None but strictly first-class workmen employed. 

Private parlor for ladies and children. 
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Where there’s never a groan 
Nor a sigh, nor a moan, 
And made me unfit for this earth. 
So fair spirit I pray 
As life wears away, 
Ever inspire and stay me. 
Though friends once dear 
Shall scorn and sneer 
.And all things else betray me, 
I’ll seek thy side 
And straight will ride 
Like a spirit by swift winds blown, 
By paths untrod 
To seek my God 
Out into the vast unknown. 


A ene sg 0 

In the Queen’s University Journal we 
catch a glimpse of Canadian college lite. 
This magazine is exceedingly well written, 
clever and graceful, and above all correct. 
The story entitled “A Fancy” is remark- 
able for ease and an almost poetic delicacy 
of thought. While, under the title “Board- 
ing House Euclid,” we read that “the land- 
lady is a parallelogram, i. e., an oblong fig- 
ure that cannot be described but is equal to 
anything,” and other truths of an equally 
surprising nature. 

The Amherst Literary Monthly contains 
many good things. Two short lyrics, trans- 
lations, one from the German of Heine, and 
the other from the French of Sully, Prud- 
homme; an article on “Parallels in Litera- 
ture and Music,” and an exceedingly vivid 
sketch entitled ‘““The Heart of a Freshman,” 
are especially worthy of comment. 


Wee LOLMLER. 

The sun is sinking in the west, 
And sadly, badly needing rest 
Homeward comes the weary workman. 
All day has he toiled, hard and long, 
Has in his work put brain and brawn; 
“At last!” he sighs, ‘the day is done’— 
Yet, next day, ‘tis again begun. 
And this goes on, year in, year out, 
In one long ceaseless round-a-bout: 
Nothing but Death can break the chain 
Of insatiable Greed in twain. | 
Often, often, the workman thinks, 
As he painfully homeward slinks, 
Why he, poor Being, should exist-; 
Why a wise good God should persist 
In creating millions of creatures, 
After His own divine features, 
And then treat them finally thus! 
Is there no hope, no Future bright? 
Give, O great God, more Sight, more 

Sight! —A. H., ’o8. 


Pieris eee Cone yi22 
CIGARS AND TOBACCOS. 


Finest line of Meerschams, BBB Brier Pipes and Cigars 
in the State. Also full line of Turkish and Egyptian 
Cigarettes. 


EY IL eT AFT & .CO: 
115 Church St., a Burlington, Vt. 


Heltotype Printing Co. 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


LUGRAPHERD Ul, 


Scientific work and Highest Quality of 
fac-simile reproduction Gelatin and Photo- 
in coloror Mono- Mechanical Print- 
chrome a ing for Class Books, 
Specialty. etc 


MEASURE FOR 
MEASURE 


We still maintain our Highest. 
Standard of Tailoring 
Excellence. 


We give you the best of goods 
and of workmanship. 


Suits 10 per cent off in next 60 days to 
students. 


Eat ee Peeec> Ei Gay i 
CUSTOM TAILOR 
153 DPXAIN ST. 


Che 
Baltimore Medical 
Coliege 


PRELIMINARY FALL COURSE BEGINS SEPT. 1 

REGULAR WINTER COURSE BEGINS SEPT. 20 

Liberal Teaching Facilities; Modern College 
Buildings; Comfortable Lecture Hall and Amphi- 
theaters; Large and Completely Equipped Labora- 
tories; Capacious Hospitals and Dispensary; Ly- 
ing in Department for Teaching Clinical Obstet- 
rics; Large Clinics. 

Send'for Catalogue and address 
DAVID[ISTREETT, M. D., Dean. 
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60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TrRavE MARKS 
DESIGNS 
CopyYRIGHTS &Cc. 

Anyone sending a sketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency. for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $L Sold by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,2618+20ay, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St.. Washington,.D. ©. 


Travelers Mileage Book Co., 
144 College Street, 


Cee Sav. Bank. Old Daily News Office. 
In C, J. Ferguson’s Law Office. 


) 


Burlington, Vt. 


Get your mileages there. 


ee, 


SPALDING’S OFFICIAL 


—FOOT BALL GUIDE— 


containing the 

NEW RULES 
with full page explanatory pic- 
il tures. Edited by Walter Camp. 
> \y Ws The largest Foot Ball Guide ever 
é published. Full of foot ball in- 


formation; 


reviews; forecast; schedules; cap- 
tains; records; scores; pictures of over 4,000 
players. PRICE, 10 CENTS. 


A. G SPALDING & BROS., 


St. Louis, 
Buffalo, 
Boston, 


New York, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Denver, 
burg, Philadelphia, Washington, Cin- 
cinnati, Baltimore, Kansas City, New Orleans, 
Montreal, Can., London, Eng. 

Send your name and get a free copy of the 
new Spalding Fall and Winter Sports Catalogue, 
containing pictures and prices of all the new 
seasonable athletic foods. 


San Francisco, 
Syracuse, Pitts- 


ee 


HOME-MADE CANDIES EVERY DAY. 
CHOCOLATE and BON BONS. 


Ice Cream. Ice Cream Soda, 
WITH PURE FRUIT JUICES. 
COLLEGE ICES. 
COR. CHURCH: @ {BAN ao: 


Burlington, Vermont 
Branch Stores: St. Albans, Vt., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


ALL TECHNICAL “(iis 


whether beginners or eminent specialists, need to read at least one leading technical 
paper regularly. In no other way can they keep so thoroughly in touch with develop- 
ments in their chosen profession and profit by the practical experience of others en- 


gaged in similar work. 


IF YOU DOUBT THE WISDOM OR NECESSITY 
OF SUBSCRIBING, CONSULT AN INSTRUC- 
TOR OR ANY SUCCESSFUL ENGINEER. 


We publish the leading papers devoted to the 
Engineering, BHElectrical and Traction Indus- 
tries. You need at least one of them. 


The Engineering Record—The most pro- 
eressive paper published devoted to civil 
engineering and allied subjects. Week- 
ly, $3.00 a year. 


Electrical World—The foremost electrical 
journal of the world. Weekly edition. 


$3.00 a year; Monthly edition, $1.00 a 
year. 


Street Railway Journal—The standard 
authority on city and interurban rail- 
roading. Weekly, $3.00 a year. 


Sample copies sent on request. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 
We also have a Book Department that can supply any engineering book . published. 


Send us your inquiries. 


McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


114 Liberty Street. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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BURLINGTON, VT. JAN. 12, 1907. 


EDITORIALS. 


As the Cynic copy was handed in on 
Tuesday, we will have to postpone the 
report of the first vespers till our next 
issue. 

At last the old year has run its course. 
We seniors have waited four long 
years for the chance to date our letters 
1907. To us it is essentially a year of be- 
ginnings and we are making resolu- 
tions, not for one year, but for life. 


But the new year is, for all, a chance 
for new beginnings. We must make it a 
year of new beginnings for old Vermont. 
Let us resolve to live strenuously, both 
for our college and for ourselves. Let us 
make this a year of deeds. When 
we see a flaw in our college let us remedy 
it at once and not stop and talk about it. 
When we find that we are rather behind 
in some study, let us not impotently be- 
wail the fact, or heedlessly laugh at 11, 
but let us ‘‘get busy’’ and catch up. 


There is one way in which we are 1m- 
proving rapidly, and let us all help the 
good work along; that is the tearing away 
How proud 
we are to be able to say that the day is 
past when men were judged merely ac- 
cording to the fraternity in which they 


of interfraternity barriers. 


held membership. Today we choose our 
friends for their own personal qualities 
and how much better old Vermont’s af- 
fairs have been since we began cultivat- 
ing this broader fellowship. Just the 
other day, a member of one fraternity said 
‘we used to take 
each others fraternity matters too serious- 


to a member of another, ‘ 


ly; its all right for a man to take his own 
fraternity matters seriously for himself, 
but why is he so foolish as to try to make 
others take his fraternityl matters seri- 
ously?’’ That is the spirit which we are 
all coming to have. The more friends we 
have outside our fraternities the prouder 
we are; not that we need have any less 
within our fraternities. 


We hope that there are no rivalries be- 
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tween fraternity and non-fraternity men. 
We have never seen any. We are ready 
to wager, that if there should ever arise 
such a rivalry, the fraternity men would 
be quick to go more than half way in 
doing away with the cause of the trouble. 

Another cause for rejoicing, is the fact 
that the have taken their 
places right beside us and are working 


‘““medies’’ 


with us for the good of the university. 
We always knew that the ‘‘medics’’ had 
just the fine loyalty which they have 
shown by voting an athletic tax. 

The portents are all favorable for a 
We are all one in our 
aims and if we only aim straight and 


prosperous year. 


don’t forget to fire, we will win a great 
victory for old Vermont this year. 

Another matter about which we will do 
well to think, and not only to think but 
to act, is—well, we are beginning at the 
wrong end our story. 

Why not flood the north end of the 
athletic field and _ raise 
charging admission for skating? Every 
one of us, and most of the city people, 
at least the better class of city people, 
would prefer to patronize a skating rink 
on the hill, rather than one in ‘“‘the 
Well rather! 
The skating rinks down town pay 95 per 
cent. 

Now who should take this matter up? 
Why not those interested in forming a 
varsity hocky team? We have the ma- 
terial,, and the college needs a team. The 
more branches of athletics we can culti- 
vate the more students will take part in 
athletics, and surely the milennium to 
which we are all looking, is the time when 
every student will be taking part in 
athletics. At Montpelier Seminary and 
at Riverview Military Academy in Pough- 


slums.’?’ Make money? 


money by , 


keepsie, an inland rink is made to much 
more than support a school hockey team. 
And Riverview, by the way, has one of 
the best school hockey teams in New 
York. 

Ag soon as hockey has shown that it 
deserves a place here in Vermont athlet- 
ics, it will be adopted by the athletic 
association just as tennis and basket ball 
have been recently. 

So you men who ‘can skate, call a meet- 
ing and. get the rink started. If you 
can’t do better, some one of you under- 
take the rink just as a business proposi- 
tion. We would almost guarantee a 
profit of 90 per cent. 

Do it! 

We are glad to see a club formed in 
Converse Hall, not so much because it is 
a club, but because it shows the cosmo- 
politan spirit of the fellows, and because 
it will make possible a public lounging 
room in the ‘“‘dorm’’ a nucleus for ¢ol- 
lege smokers. This will make it possible 
for non-fraternity men to get many of 
the benefits now offered by fraternity 
houses. 

At Harvard Law School there is a room 
set aside as a reading and smoking room 
for all law students. The only require- 
ment is that the freshmen must together 
furnish the regular periodicals and news- 
papers for the year. 
cess at Harvard. ) 

Some day we hope to see here at Ver- 
mont a ‘‘Union’’; that is, a university 
fraternity house, with rooms for the meet- 
ings of all college organizations, a reading 
room, trophy room, grill room, music room, 
smoking room, and so forth. The best 
that we can do now along this line, is to 
start such a club as is proposed for Con- 
verse Hall. Don’t let it die out! 


This is a great suc- 
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After all can we not sum up a man’s 
whole debt to his Alma Mater in the one 
word loyalty? For what is loyalty but 
a big, manly kind of love, not a passive 
Founders-Day love, but a real love for 
every day in the year, a love embodied 
not alone in emotion but in thought and 
deed? 

There are many ways in which we can 
promote this spirit of loyalty, but only 
one way in which we can preserve it, and 
that is by keeping it undivided and whole. 

In another column of the Cynic we are 
warned not to let our fraternity feeling 
Tis 
even more important that we center our 
loyalty upon the University of Vermont 
and not upon the chemistry department 
or the engineering department, or the 
classical or agricultural or economics or 
any other single department. 

These are only arbitrary divisions. Let 
us forget them. 


come between, us and our college. 


Let us forget our engineer’s yells, our 
chemist’s yells and our aggie’s yells. 
Above all in the election of officers let us 
not vote for a chemist or an engineer or 
an aggie, but for a Vermont man. The 
mere fact that a man is a member of Ver- 
mont should entitle him to a fair judg- 
ment irrespective of his department. 


U. V. M. MEN AT SCIENTIFIC MEET- 
INGS 


An unusually large number of profes- 
sors and alumni of the university were 
present at this winter’s gathering of 
members of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science and Affili- 
ated Societies. The meetings were held 
in New York City during the holidays, 
in the halls of Columbia University, 
Teachers’ College and the American 
Museum of Natural History. Somewhere 
in the neighborhood of one thousand mem- 
bers of the eight sections of the Ameri- 


can Association and the other scientific 
bodies affiliated with it were registered 
as being in attendance. Sixteen mem- 
bers of the faculty and alumni of U. V. M. 
were among that number. Of the present 
faculty, Professor Perkins, in Geology and 
Anthropology, Professor Jones in Botany, 
Professor G. H. Burrows (’99) in Chemis: 
try, and Professor H. F. Perkins (’98) in 
Zoology, attended the sessions of their 
respective sections. Professor Perkins 
read a paper on ‘‘ Prehistoric Bone Imple- 
ments Recently Found in Vermont,’’ and 
Professor Jones was on the programme 
for a paper on ‘‘A New Leaf-Blotch Fun- 
ous of the Potato.’’ 

Professor A. H. Sabin, formerly profes- 
sor of chemistry and physics; Professor 
Horatio Loomis (’86), formerly professor 
of Minerology; and Professor Morse (98) 
formerly assistant professor of Botany 
may be added to the above list of members 
of the faculty in attendance at the meet- 
ings, 

The following alumni were present: 

Charles A. Catlin (’72), of Providence, 
R. I., Chemistry. 

S. H. Bishop (’86), of New York City, 
Psychology. 

A. J. Grout, Ph. D. (’90), of Brooklyn, 
Botany. . 

E. G. Spalding, Ph. D. (’94), of Prince- 
ton, Philosophy. 

Wee Orton: (797), 
Botany. 

Miss Anna M. Clark (’98), of Framing- 
ham, Mass., Botany. 

F’. R. Pember (1900), and G. F. E. Story 
(1909), were also in the city, and attend- 
ed some of the sessions of the Botanical 
Society. 

Such a large representation of Vermont 
men does the college good in the eyes of 
other colleges, because institutions like 
scientific men and they are often rated, to 
some extent at least, as progressive and 
up-to-date, or the reverse, according to 
the interest they show and the share they 
take in these great gatherings. 


of Washington, 


CORRECTION FOR ‘‘THE 1907 
ARIEL. 


In the sketch of General Rush C. Haw- 
kins in the ArtEt, of 1907 there occur two 
or three errors which it is perhaps not too 
late to correct. And will all possessors of 
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the volume who read this paragraph be so 
good as to make the changes in their copies ? 

Page 12. The portrait of Geo. P. Marsh 
there ascribed to T. W. Wood of Mont- 
pelier, was in fact painted by William Ma- 
erath, an artist whom Gen. Hawkins re- 
gards as greatly superior to Mr. Wood. 
P. 14, near bottom. The name of Dr. 
Hawkins’ father should be Lorenzo Dow 
Hawkins, (The famous preacher and 
evangelist, Lorenzo Dow, was a particular 
friend of Dexter Hawkins). On P. 18, 
for Library Collector, read Literary Col- 
lector. Please make the corrections now! 


[William Magrath (pron. Mag-grah), 
American painter, was born in Ireland in 
1838. He attended the Cork school of art; 
came to the U. S. in 1855, and opened a 


studio in New York city. The years 1870-. 


83, were spent in England. He then re- 
turned to the U. S$. and established him- 
self in Washington. In 1876 he was made 
Aeeiationameacacemonan me. «On the Old 
Sod,” one of his most admired paintings, 
done in 1879, may be seen at the New York 
Metropolitan Museum. | 

An old German living in Burlington 
has suggested that the author of the Ger- 
man poem entitled “Plegemutter,”’ would 
do well to study German; and he offers the 
following version of the poem: 


UNSERER ALMA MATER. 


Kommet von Osten und von Westen, 
Kommet von Norden und vo Sued, 
Kommet alle hier zusammen, 

Singt ein maechtig Jubellied, 

Singt es auch aus vollem Herzen 
Und mit frendevollem Klaug, 

Her der schoenen, teuren, guten 
Alma Mater toen’ der Saug— 

Her die unser aller Mutler, 

Singt all’ Vermont! 


Aus den Tiefen maecht’ ger Walder, 
Ueber weite, grosse Seen, 

Soll des Herzens maecht’ ger Jubel 
Steigen zu des Himmels Hoehn 

Bis daun leise aus der Ferne 

Noch ein Wort als Echo dringt, 
Has in’s Aug’ euch Hrendenthraenen 
Aus des Herzens Tiefe bringt: 

Ein Wort. das uns Allen teur, 

Nur das Wort, Vermont! 


FANCIES. 


Li 


For weeks before that best of holidays, 
the child had listened to the wonderful 
stories of Christmas and its joys. He could 
picture in his mind the candies that he 
would be allowed to eat then; the toys 
which, though few, would seem so splendid 
to him; and best of all, the gay little fir 
tree that would be decked with tinsel and 
candles. ‘The day drew slowly nearer. The 
child could partly see the secret prepara- 
tions, could hear snatches of plans, and 
could get whiffs of good things being cook- 
ed. At last, catching the spirit of the time, 
he went to his own room and slyly made a 
poor little daub with his paints. To his 
eyes, it pictured a beautiful view, with 
castles and trees and a sunset sky. It was 
a present he would give to his mother. 

After long waiting, Christmas Eve came. 
When the child saw the fir tree decked in its 
gay trappings, he could only stand and gaze 
at it all, overawed. Each little branch was 
tipped with a burning candle and on the 
tree’s very head was gleaming from its 
height, a larger candle. Soon, however, 
curiosity mastered him and he drew nearer 
to see and claim his toys on the tree and to 
taste of the candies, too. But when the 
first burst of natural greed was over, the 
child put down his toys and rushed from 
the room. me 

Up the stairs he went and found the hid- 
den daub. He slyly brought it down and 
tucked it in his mother’s hand. He knew 
it was little and now he was almost ashamed 
of it, but he must give somebody, some- 
thing. He ran from the room, sorry that 
it was all he had. His mother looked at the 
eift and a light of joy and love stole into 
her eyes, as she went to find the little giver. 

Again the child took up his toys and 
played happily until bed-time. Then off to 
his room he went, sorrowfully leaving the 
pretty scene. As he was drowsing away 
almost on the border of sleep, he saw 
again the bright fir tree with its burden of 
candles and presents. But plainer than 
anything else the child could see, was his 
mother’s face when he gave her his gift. 
And better than anything else was the con- 
tent and joy that came to him as he remem- 
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II. 


The little girl had been much impressed 
by the “resolution meeting” which the fam- 
ily had held on the morning of January 
first. When the silence was over and all 
others except her father had gone from 
the room, she asked him what it all meant. 
Then he told her how they all had said to 
themselves that they would try to be better 
by not doing again some unkind or selfish 
act that they had committed in the past. 
They had not told each other what they 
had said to themselves but the silence meant 
that they had really promised to abide by 
their own resolutions during the new year. 

“Can’t I do it, too?” the child had eagerly 
asked. “I’m always taking sugar-plums 
when no one is looking, and I know I 
ought not to do it. Couldn’t I promise I 
wouldn’t do that? It won’t matter if you 
know, will it?” 

The father, wishing the child to feel the 
responsibility of her making a resolution, 
balled a special meeting. The family 
watched, wondering what the little girl was 
saying as she sat there whispering to her- 
self. When she rose, they all went out of 
the room. 

The time passed uneventfully until a few 
days later the mother found the child reach- 
ing for a sugar-plum in the cupboard. ‘The 
older one saw the look of shame and then 
the tears in the other’s eyes. But the mis- 
demeanor had to be dealt with. The girl 
pleaded to be taken to her father, “because 
he knew.” ‘There in the. refuge of his li- 
brary chair, she sobbed out her sorrow. The 
father told her that she must still try not 
fou preaks her resolution. He did not re- 
Drovemucts either did he tell her that 
there were very few older people who could 
keep their New Year resolutions ail the 
time. 


Hig 


A boy lay, one day, under the pine trees 
beside a softly singing brook. He was 
day-dreaming of the time when he would be 
aman. He looked ahead into the years and 
saw himself a brave sailor, the captain of a 
great war-ship. He fancied himself, amidst 
shot and shell and death. Then he saw 
the victory fall to his side; and he saw him- 
self as a hero, returning to his home, his 
mother proudly welcoming him, yet seem- 


ing happier in having him back once more 
than in having him so illustrious. 

The boy was suddenly called from his 
vision of future glory, by the rising of the 
wind that before this had only sighed now 
and then among the pine branches. The 
murmur grew loud; then gradually died 
away; again increased; and again vanish- 
ed. Each succeeding time it came, it seem- 
ed to the boy to be growing more and more 
like a human voice. It sounded more ter- 
rible to him than any utterance he had ever 
heard,— and yet he liked it and it seemed 
like a grim friend. The voice then grew 
sympathetic and caressing. Then as it 
came to him more saftly than before, it mur- 
mured in his ear “Little boy, do not go 
away! Stay at home and serve there, and 
some time you shall know—” ‘The voice 
died away and did not come again, but it 
left an imprint on the boy’s soul that stayed 
for years. 

Many another summer passed and, ever 
faithful to the message from the wind, he 
worked earnestly at home, pushing aside 
visions of more alluring fields. His mother, 
happy in the fact that he was near her, 
lived out the rest of her days. When she 
told him on her death-bed what joy it had 
been to her, not to be separated from him, 
the man did not answer audibly but to him- 
self he said, “I have only obeyed the voice 
of the wind. And now I know why it was 
best !”’ 

M. 


RARE BOOKS FOR THE U. V. M. Ul- 
BRARY. 


General Rush C. Hawkins of New York 
whose generous gifts to the library of our 
university we have had repeated occasion 
to mention, has recently presented to the 
library the following editions of a rare and 
valuable old geography. 

Ptolemy’s Geography, first Italian 
translation; Venice, 1548; in small octavo, 
with 60 beautifully clear, though necessarily 
small maps. 

Same, Latin text, Venice, 1562, quarto, 
I5 maps. 

Same, Italian text, Venice, 1574, quarto, 
I5 maps. 
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Same, Latin text, Agrippinensium Colo- 
nia (Cologne), 1597, 62 maps, with much 
fuller descriptive text. 

These are all bound in the original pig- 
skin, some of them elaborately stamped and 
each contains four or five ancient maps of 
America, described in them as the utter- 
most coast of the Indies. 

Also a work on Primogeniture, printed 
at Salamanca, Spain, in 1566, and “Me- 
moirs of the Last Days of Louis XVI of 
France,” with fine copper plate engraved 
portraits of him. 

General Hawkins’ interest in the univer- 
sity of his nate state is gratefully appre- 
ciated by all the friends of the institution 
and by Vermonters generally. 

(Free Press.) 


LECTURE COURSE. 


FIRST “LECTURE IN oLHE “COURSE BY’ DR. 


MITCHELL. 


The first lecture of the university course 
was given by Dr. S$. O. Mitchell of Colum- 
bia University, December 14. The large 
lecture room in the Science hall was well 
filled with an appreciative audience of mem- 
bers of the faculty, students and townspeo- 
ple. Dr. Mitchell is a pleasing speaker and 
for an hour and a half interested his audi- 
ence with his vivid description of eclipses 
and the methods of observing them. 

President Buckham, in introducing the 
speaker, said he was asked some time ago 
if the people of Burlington and the students 
of the university would welcome a lecture 
course during the winter. He said yes if 
a course embracing scientific and literary 
subjects could be maintained. Such a 
course has been arranged by Professor 
Butterfield.) He, then) »presented: S;:’ R. 
Mitchell of Columbia University, who an- 
nounced his subject as “The 1905 Solar 
Eclipse as Observed in Spain.” 

Professor Mitchell said he had observed 
three total eclipses, the last one in Spain 
in 1905. He then described the cause of a 

solar eclipse and said it took about an hour 
' for the entire eclipse. The sun is grad- 
ually covered by the moon, and when cover- 
ed throws out a pearly light to a great dis- 
tance. The different colored flames of the 
corona are then studied by astronomers by 
means of the spectroscope. Professor 
Mitchell then had displayed by the stereop- 


ticon a number of views that he had ob- 
tained in his various expenditions and de- 
scribed the people of the East Indies whom 
he saw when on the government expedition 
to Sumatra. 

On this expedition, he traveled 15,000 
miles for six minutes’ work. The last 
eclipse occurred August 13, 1905. Profes- 
sor Mitchell went with the naval observa- 
tory party on the cruiser Minneapolis to 
Spain. The party established their station 
at Deraque, a lonesome place. The camera 
sed was 40 feet in length. The great 
question was whether there would be clouds 
over the sun at the time of the eclipse or 
not. Fortunately the sky was clear at the 
beginning of the eclipse—when it was about 
half over, a cloud came over but soon passed 
by and the total eclipse was seen The beauti- 
ful corona appeared and delicate streams 
of light were seen extending millions of 
miles. Prominences showed on one side 
to a height of 50,000 miles. The sun spots 
affect the corona as well as the magnetic 
needle. As soon as the moon covers the 
sun the atmosphere of the latter appears. 
This may be studied by the spectroscope. 
Calcium, hydrogen and other elements may 
be distinguished by the different colors. 
Several photographs were shown to give an 
idea of the method of study. Nothing par- 
ticular was discovered during this eclipse 
but it is hoped to get satisfactory results 
from a careful study of the photographs. 
This examination will require several 
months. | 

An informal reception was held in the li- 
brary of the Science hall giving the people 
an opportunity to meet Dr. Mitchell. 


RHODES SCHOLARSHIP. 


Examinations for the Rhodes Scholar- 
ship will be held at the Billings Library as 
follows: 


THURSDAY, JANUARY 17. 
Io a. m.—Latin into English. 
2 p. m.—Latin prose. 
5 p. m.—Arithmetic. 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 18. 
10 a. m.—Greek into English, 
2 p. m.—Latin Grammar. 
3:10 p. m.—Greek Grammar. 
5 p. m,—Algebra or Geometry. 
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DEBATING CLUB. 


December 19 the Green and Gold Debat- 
ing club held the first debate of the year in 
room E,, south college, on the question, “Re- 
solved, That the Whole Question of Mar- 
riage and Divorce Should Be Relegated to 
the Authority of the National Congress.” 
Wilson, ’07, and Brownell, ’08, appeared 
for the affirmative; Chase, ’08, and Somer- 
ville, °08, for the negative. The judges, 
Pease, ’07, Douglass, ’08, and Hughes, ’oo, 
decided in favor of the negative. Business 
was taken up, and the following were ad- 
mitted to membership: B. C. Douglass, R. 
meer ara) |. ©). Basso, EF. H. Lawton and 
Waterman, 10. All who take interest in de- 
bating, especially freshmen, are asked to at- 
tend the meetings of the club. 

For schedule of future debates see 
“Locals.” 


OUR RHODES SCHOLARS, 
(New York Times.) 


. The London Times prints a most inter- 
esting and a analytical account of the 
Rhodes scholars at Oxford, at the beginning 
of their third year of residence. ‘There are 
161 of them altogether, 79 from the United 
States, 71 from the British colonies, and 11 
from Germany. 

What is calculated particularly to interest 
and possibly to deject Americans is that in 
scholarship the American scholars fall far 
behind the “colonials.” Many apprehend- 
ed, when the selections were made that the 
social and athletic qualifications of the 
American undergraduates would be com- 
paratively neglected for the purely scholastic 
and that we would send a squad of studious 
youths, of “digs” and “grinds,” with bulg- 
ing foreheads and concave chests. But not 
at all. They have to their credit the log 
and. high jumps at university sports. One 
of them won the three miles, another was 
second in the mill, a third “put the weight 
and threw the hammer.” But in the schools 
not one of them came within gunshot of the 
colonial leaders, one, a youth from Quebec, 
who took the Ireland and Craven scholar- 
ships in classics, the blue ribbon of Quebec, 
who has been made an honorary scholar at 
Balliol, a third, an Australian from Mel- 
bourne, who has taken apparently every- 
thing open to him in law, and has won nearly 


_how funny we are! 


1,000 pounds in scholarship the past year. 

This is not at all flattering to us. We can 
take refuge in the belief that there was no 
inferiority of natural capacity on the part of 
the Americans. Many observers will be- 
lieve that they have been handicapped by 
the mongrel American university system in 
which a veneer of what Prof. Muensterberg 
insists in a misunderstanding of German 
pedagogics is superposed on a basis of the 
American common school. How could a 
boy brought up under such auspices com- 
pete in the subjects, especially in the ‘‘tilerae 
humanlores,” of which Oxford makes such 
specialties, with a boy who had gone 
through a regular Anglican classic “grind” 
either at an English public school or a co- 
lonial school modelled upon it? It seems 
that to succeed at Oxford you must do what 
the Oxonians do. And not only must you 
do it there, but you must have done it be- 
fore you go there. 


RANDOM THOUGHTS. 


(MORE RANDOM THAN THOUGHTFUL) BY 
xX, OO. 
THE SPELLING REFORM. 


When we were young, we thought we 
were a great humorist. We _ frequently 
would commune with ourselves somewhat 
after the following manner: “My goodness, 
We are the real, true, 
genuine, accept-no-substitute, original funny 
man! We sure have Mr. Twain backed 
clear off the board, I am afraid it’s two 
elevens and a one for you, Mark.” Them 
was once our sediments, but now we have 
waked up and blown the smoke away. We 
have at last realized that it is up to us to 
go away back and sit in row Z with Mr. 
Twain. A man makes the casual remark: 
ante, only sJoker: of the pack.’\,We 
come back at him with the retort courteous, 
“You will have to show us.’ And he does, 
you bet he does! He soliloquizes in the en- 
suing fashion: “Merely because my domicile 
is white, because this nation has payed me 
to act as its public servant, its honored 
hired man, for the last seven years, I am 
going, by merely signing my name to a 
document issued from the aforesaid light- 
colored residence, I am going, I say, to re- 
model the product of the best thoughts of the 
greatest thinkers, to reconstruct, in a day, 
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the outgrowth of centuries of profound wis- 
dom. I cannot spell myself, and I am go- 
ing to fix it so that the American people 
cannot either.” We hate to give up with- 
out a struggle, but we know when we are 
beaten. Such a jest may take the pot, it is 
a royal four-flush. You are sure the Joker 
of the pack, with Mark Twain and Artemus 
Ward the right and left bowers, we take off 
our hat to you. 


ELBE ORR ZN ET Ty 3X, '00. 


LIFE: (?) 
(See comment at end.) 


There are many people, we have all met 
them, to whom a pin-prick seems a vital 
wound, a crying child, a howling mob, the 
most infinistessimal accident a _ horrible 
catastrophe. We all agree that such people 
are entirely in the wrong, and yet most of 
us are afflicted, in a greater or less degree, 
by this same habit of magnifying our trou- 
bles and failing to perceive the fullness of 
our pleasures. Stop it! Reverse the tele- 
scope! Resolve to see your joys through 
the larger end, and your sorrows through 
the smaller. Consider calmly for just one 
. moment, I beg of you. What we call Earth 
is one of the smallest planets of our uni- 
verse, merely, as some scientists say, a drop 
off the sun. Then there is the theory that 


our universe is but one of many, that our . 


sun is but a satellite of another and a larger 
sun. When we consider this, we must 
realize our own absolute insignificance. We 
Milist see that there-is very Tittle in this 
world which is worth taking seriously, that 
it is our overpowering egotism which has 
given rise to the extraordinary overrating 
of the importance of our truly trivial trou- 
bles. This earth has existed for countless 
millions of years, the scientists say,—we 
are here for some eighty years, perhaps, and 
let us enjoy them. Nothing else matters. Mr. 
Darwin wrote volumes in which he tried 
to prove that we are descended from the 
ape, Mr. Twain wrote volumes in which he 
has proved that a sane man can laugh at a 
harmless innocent .joke. Mr. Darwin’s 
theories have already begun to be discredit- 
ed by the scientists of to-day, future gen- 
erations will laugh at Tom Sawyer and 


Hucklebury Finn. Which was the better 
man, Twain or Darwin? Who knows? 
Which of the two got more pleasure out of 
life and contributed more to the pleasure of 
their fellow-men? We know not, but we 
will put all of our money on Mr. Twain. 
There are a great many serious things in the 
world, no doubt, but is this life one of them? 
At any rate we refuse to take it seriously. 
P. $.—You may call me a pessimist, you 
may call me an optimist, but I ain’t neither 
one, I’m only a plain, ornery, darn fool. 
XY OG: 


Well, dear X, your post-script is the best 
part of your essay. But we feel that the 
numerals which you sign tell the whole 
story, without the post-script. We are all 
enlightened after reading your discourse on 
life. We are glad to learn the exact value 
of Darwin’s theory, for we have really 
puzzled somewhat over it. We are also 
glad and relieved to learn that “there is lit- 
tle in this world worth taking seriously” 
and we at once apply this teaching to the 
above essay, for it is little and not worth 
taking seriously. We beg of you, that, un- 
less you find it too unworthy of you, you 
will comply with the faculty rule requiring 
you to study ethics in your junior year. Per- 
haps then you will learn the difference be- 
tween “magnifying your truly trivial trou- 
bles,’ and taking a serious view of life. 
Perhaps, also, you will learn that it has 
caused some fairly wise men considerable 
trouble to decide just what constitutes the 
greatest pleasure. Perhaps you will then 
find out whether, “of the many serious 
things in the world,” life is one. We won- 
der whether you would consider Rock Dun- 
der as one of the serious things of the world. 
It looks serious to us, at least we never - 
saw it smile. 

No, we will not call you a “pessimist” 
nor an “optimist,” nor yet a “plain, ornery, 
darn fool.” We could not apply to you 
the last epithet for we feel that there is 
something extraordinary about you. But 
we believe that, were you to let Socrates 
read your essay, he would say, “What does 
’og signify?” And when informed that it 
signified that the author was a sophomore, 
he would say, “Quite right ?” 
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Notes from the Billings Library. 


Bishop Hall has been kind enough to give 
the library a copy of each of his published 
works which come in bound form, not in- 
cluding his many pamphlets. They are: 
Christ’s Temptation and Ours, the Baldwin 
Lectures; Use of Holy Scripture in the 
Worship of the Church, The Paddock Lec- 
tures; Christian Doctrine of Prayer, the 
Bohlen Lectures; Relations of Faith and 
Life, the Bedell Lectures; Confirmation; 
The Virgin Mother, Addresses on the Life 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary; Example of 
Our Lord, addresses at the General Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. 

As five out of these seven are lecture 
courses delivered by request outside the 
state we see in how great esteem the Epis- 
copal Bishop of Vermont is held as a preach- 
er universally, and can appreciate the priv- 
ilege he is giving us of hearing him once 
a week during the winter at the University 
of Vermont. 

A friend who persists in remaining 
anonymous has given to the university l- 
brary a rare work and one most valuable, 
not only in the price it commands, but in 
its practical usefulness in the study of 
American history. It is in four volumes, 
large octavo, and is entitled: Tracts Relat- 


ing to the Origin, Settlement, and Progress | 


of the Colonies in North America. It is 
made up of contemporaneous “tracts” or 


short articles or pamphlets describing vari- 


ous events or conditions in the early his- 
tory of our country, got together and re- 
printed by Peter Force in 1836-47. Peter 
Force was the great archivist and historical 
collector of that day, and lived in Washing- 
ton. He edited the American Archives, 
projected in five series, of which only six 
volumes of series four and three volumes 
of series five were ever printed, also in 
folio. These two are reprints of govern- 
ment documents, and are not so rare as his 
tracts. ‘The Billings library has these also. 
His very valuable library of manuscripts 
and books on United States history became 
the property of the Library of Congress. 
The original works of which his tracts are 
reprints have either perished, or exist in 
few and rare copies, one in one place, an- 
other in another. As they are the founda- 
tion authorities on which such authors as 
Bancroft, Rhodes, MacMaster, Schouler, 


Channing, and many others base their ’ 
narratives, Peter Force’s collection of them ~ 
was a benefit to posterity, and the posses; | 
sion of his collection is a piece of good fort — 
tune on which the University of Vermont 
may well congratulate herself. 


A LETTER OF THANKS. ‘e 


Some weeks ago the library authorities 


‘sent a quantity of their more valuable dupli- 


cates to a school for colored people in one | 
of the southern states. The gift included _ 
two cyclopedias, histories of England by 
no means out of date, treatises on moral 
science, biographies, etc., about seventy-five 
yolumes in all. They were selected with 
special reference to the supposed needs of 
the students who ‘would be likely to use 
them. The following note of thanks has 
just come to hand: 

Snow Hint, ALA., JAN. 
My Dear Professor: 

I write to thank you most heartily for 
your timely and valuable donation to our 
institution in the way of sending such valu- 
able books to our library. I assure you that 
these books will serve the purpose exactly, 
and that our long need has been fulfilled. i 
cannot express to you in words just how 
much we appreciate these books. They 
will be used, but well taken care of, as they 
are prized most highly by us all. 

Also accept my thanks in behalf of the 
institution for the interest you have mani- 
fested in our cause, and believe me, we are, 

Very gr atefully yours, 
W. J. EDWARDS, 
[Principal of the Snow Hill Normal and 
Industrial Institute. | 


LS OO 7. 


A NEW VOLUME BY PROF. J. Ww. 
BUCKHAM. 


Professor John Wright Buckham of the 
Pacific Theological Seminary at Berkeley, 
Cal., has recently published a small but note- 
W orthy volume, of which a correspondent, 
in a private letter, speaks as follows: “Pro- 
fessor Buckham has kindly sent me a first 
copy of his new book, Christ in the Eternal 
Order. I presume you have seen it. I 
have read it with keenest interest. I think 
it one of the very best theological essays 
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that have appeared for years; and, em- 
phatically, one of the best written. The 
total character of it seems to me singular- 
ty admirable. It honors the best tradition 
of our old U. V. M., alike in the thinking 
and in the saying of the thought. As an =: 
stance of the true synthetic philosophy, it 
has remarkable charm and value. mabe 
Wish you would lend me the vision of a 
sunset from College Hill now and then, even 
though it were an old one.’ 

As theology lies outside the province ot 
the Cynic, we will only add that the writer 
of the above offhand estimate of the volume, 
is a man who knows both good theology 
and good English—as well as fine sunsets— 
when he finds them. 


EXPENSES OF FOOT BALL SEASON 


1906. 
AGH A eis lal teen Sect abs, $ 500.00 
Fixpense of out of town games.. 1,004.02 
Expense ef home games'........ 205.00 
Board of coach and early practice, 54.54 
Beepense tofy 2nd \teain tis. i Gs: 7.25 
Brée Presspadvi) et@im aa et. 4), ’. 20.00 
Repairs to old shoes A: ice ee 3.00 
Supplies, Wright & Ditson ..... 110.46 
Supplies, Smith Didone aceens « 6.00 
Supplies, C. H. Dudley (sweaters), 63.00 
OLN Tagamet ee eam eh po. . 12.58 


ANCE) ae AMA ol ey ens $1,985.85 
RECEIPTS. 
CUdtantceane aainT ata eh he wean sp 1,035.00 
Crate eCeeeuntS i Oem. A Unouieis ets Je 182.90 
BIG psec ten. ete ah a tc 39.00 
Expenses of Dr. Cloudman, paid 
Dinesh ehs GRMN IAN fe wll cin co. yee! 
Subscriptions paid, (Faculty, etc.) 85.50 
Teh el RAL WAN aay tea) ee ee ae $1,399.83 - 
Subscriptions uncollected about. $ 50.00 
Amount taken from fund paid by 
students to support foot ball. 
This will be reduced by about 
$50.00 when all pe tit aa are 
PRUE eS Cee vem Soh Ras tae oP $ 586.02 


H. orn CLOUDMAN, 
Graduate Manager. 
This is the first time that the accounts of 
_ the athletic treasurer have been published. 
In the above report, there are two very 


noticeable things. One is that the amount 
taken from the student fund is several hun- 
dred dollars less than former years. The 
other is that the guarantees and gate re- 
ceipts more than paid the expenses of the 
games themselves, both out of town and 
home, by about $8.88. Surely the season, 
financially is of great credit to those who 
managed it. 


MEDICAL STUDENTS. 


The entering class of the medical depart- 
ment is much larger than last year. Thus 
far, 48 freshmen have matriculated, which 
is considerably more than entered in the 
fresmen class a year ago. The whole num- 
ber of students matriculated is 161. Of 
these there are 36 seniors, 35 juniors, 42 
sophomores and 48 freshmen. Following 
is a list of students in attendance: 

Fourth year—W. D. Bowen, J..J. Burke, 
Dev Chapman, il ae at B. FE. Flem- 
ing, A, J. Fuller, M. W: Gale, Al. J; Giguere, 
at di. oie J. W. Graves, Ege Hay- 
lett, E. J. Hickey, ST. Hubbard, Eye: B: 
Jones, ais J. Kelley, Giawe Kidder, hase Oe 
Larner, H. H. Lawrence, FE. F. MacVane, 
F..L. McDonald, H. H. Miltimore, W. C. 
Mitchell, L: W. Parady, His aRePamemestd: 
I, Pierce, L. N. Piette eA ee Gremics 
G: Provost, E. B:' Riley. Wisieweceme us ats 
W. Stewart, J: A. Trotman, Rey an 
Dyke, C. H:. Wheeler, Bakes Whiten ine. 
Whitney. 

Third year—B. D. Adams, F, N. Aldrich, 
GeryW. Barbour Wie Barbour, ASM. 
Brown, W. I. Budington, E. H. Buttles, ©, 
E.. Bixby, F:)D. Carr, Sea Mie ae C; TH 
Cook, G. R. Davis, W. J. Dodd, O. N. East- 
man, A. A. Fenton, FE. H. Field, M. R. Fox, 
I. B. Page, H. A. Schneider, H. P. Greene, 
A. L. Leonard, H.R. Marvin, G. A. Mclver, 
H. G. Mellen, R. L. Mitchell, F. W. Noyes, 
A: D. Rood,..J. J.. Ross, M; Aiaaeeniee re 
H. Seeley; C. H. Smith, Gi Misael 
W. Thomas, C. E. Wells, S. M. Workman. 
Second year, section A—M. P. Badger, 
L. Baldwin, M. R. Berry, H. D. Brooks, 
W. Bouvier, F.C. Burrell, Li Gatanan, 
W. Chase, E. J. Cray; H. A. Dunham, 
H. Freeman, B. H. Gilbert, F. W. ‘Guild, 
A. Hatch, T. E. Hayes, W. M. Higgins, 
M. Hollister, P. A. Hoyt, J. M. Klein, 
r. Leijonberg, E. E. Light; section B, A. 
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W. Morse, L. E. McKinlay, W. B. Moodie, 
J. J. Morrin, T. J. Morrison, W. W. Par- 
mialee, EH. J. Phelan, H. F. Powers, J. M. 
Price, J. H. Ranney, F. G. Riley, G. F. Rist, 
eee onaron. Rk. B.. thomas; L. T. Togus, 
H. EB. True, C. B. Warren, H. E,. Wilder, D. 
T. Winter. 

First year—Arthur B. Howard, Littleton, 
N. H.; F. R. Branscombe, Cornhill, N. B.; 
F. C. Smith, Searsport, Me., G. C. Emery, 
Lemington, Me.; L. F. Newell, Littleton 
Common, Mass.; R. H. Herson, Portland, 
Me.; A. D. Finalyson, Bellows Falls; Mar- 
den H. Pratt, Burlington; F. D. Davis, 
Granville, Mass., S. M. Bunker, Burlington ; 
Deee Chase, Bast Fairfield; F. E. Quinley, 
Rutland; S. L. Morrison, Colebrook, N. H.: 


F. L. McGinnis, Lyndonville ; J. H. Shurffle- 


ton, East Arlington; E. L. Tracy, Burling- 
ton; D. D. Dargan, Enosburgh Falls; E. 5. 
Douglass, Rochester; E. L. Chapman, 
Coos, N. H.; A. E. Hutton, Lynn, Mass. ; 
W. A. Watts, Burlington; Emerson Smith, 
Norwich, Conn.; H. J. Tankin, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; M. N. Hunter, Essex Junction; L. 
A. Sheafe, Amesbury, Mass.; W. L. Bul- 
lock, Burlington; A. J. McKenzie, Burling- 
ton; E. M. Sartwell, Keeseville, N. Y.; D. 
J. McConnell, Groveton, N. H.; R. B. Tho- 
mas, Burlington; A. J. LaPierre, Norwich, 


Conn.; A. N.-Ball, East Windsor, Mass.; . 


W. W. Peter, Toledo, Ohio; C. T. Rogers, 
New York city; A. Bantista, Burlington ; 
H. C. Lewis, East Rockaway, N. Y., M. J. 
Fine, Burlington; N. A. Johnson, Lowell, 
Mass.; W. H. Myers, Bennington; L. A. 
Havie, Bethel; J. T. Romel, Jr., Coldbrook, 
N. H.; P. H. Landers, Bondsville, Mass. ; 
¢. A. Smith, Salem, Ont.; H. R. DePue, 
Vestol, N. Y.; E. V. Farrell, New Brittain, 
Conn.; V. H. Gaboury, Plantageurt; J. F. 
Donahue, Essex Junction. 


LOCALS. 


C. W. Richmond, ’99, is in town for a 
few days. 

George Clark ‘og has recovered from 
typhoid fever. ; 

The Cotillion club will give its first cotil- 
lion on Friday, January 11th. 

The second basket ball hop was given in 
the gymnasium Tuesday evening, January 


Sth. 


Ar he students of the medical college at a 
meeting voted an athletic tax of $3 on each 
student. 


The Delta Mu fraternity held its initiation 
banquet at the Van Ness House Saturday 
evening. 

On Friday afternoon the Y. W. C. A. held 
a student volunteer meeting with Miss 
Helen Barton as leader. 


The basket ball game between Vermont 
and McGill was played Monday evening, 
January 7th, after this paper went to press. 


The Experiment Station has issued its 
semi-annual bulletin giving the results of 
the inspection of feeding stuffs for domes- 
tic animals. 


The second of the series of informal teas 
given by the Y. W. C. A., was held at the 
home of Mrs. William Stuart, on Wed- 
nesday afternoon from four to six o’clock. 

The Alpha Kappa Kappa fraternity held 
its annual initiation Saturday evening, Jan- 
uary 5. The following men were initiated: 
Sheaff, L. Morrison, Ball, Watts, Hutton, 
Igo, and Callahan, ‘o9. 


The basket ball team starts on January 
12th for a week’s trip, during which it will 
play the following: Fitchburg Y. M. C. A., 
Lowell Textile Institute, Andover Academy 


and New Hampshire State College. 


Lambda Chapter of Kappa Alpha Theta 
held their annual initiation and banquet De- 
cember 18, 1906. ‘The initiates were Clara 
Bond, Grace McFarland, Gertrude Mur- 
phy, Ruth Votey and Amy Wilson. 


The executive committee of the Cotillion 
club met last night and transacted routine 
business. The following officers were 
elected: A. Woodward, president ; I. M. 
Holcombe, vice-president ; EF. L. Waterman, 
secretary. 

On Tuesday night, January 15, all fresh- 
men will be given an opportunity to try 
for their class debating team, by debating 
five minutes on either side of the question: 
Resolved, That the surest American 
guarantor of peace is a strong navy. 

The Catholic club of the University of 
Vermont held a meeting yesterday for the 
election of officers for the ensuing half year. 
The following officers were chosen: Presi- 
dent, Burke, med:, °07; vice-president, 
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Phelan, med., ’07; secretary, Morrison, ‘09; 
treasurer, Morriseau, ‘07. 

The annual sophomore hop will be given 
on January 18th at the Masonic Temple. 
Riker’s orchestra will furnish the music. 
The committee is as follows: Chairman, 
Deyette ; the other members are Collins and 
C. V. Soule, Miss Davis and Miss Miles. 

At a college meeting the following ofh- 
cers were (closen« tamale eidatd, «manager 
GE 1O0t pally nC winey rcom wasststant man- 
Ager C1 1OOpspall Ae leet aniey, assistant 
manager of basket ball. The choice of an 
assistant manager of base ball was _ post- 
poned for the present. 

Dr. B. H. Stone read an interesting paper 
on “Rural Water Supplies in Relation to the 
Prevalence of Typhoid Fever in the Coun- 
try.” He was inclined to consider the sys- 
tems used in the rural communities as in- 
ferior and that water from these systems 
was much more contaminated than water 
from the city systems. 

One of the most important acts of the 
recent legislature so far as relates to the 
university, is the granting of five hundred 
dollars annually for the next five years to 
aid forestry plantation. This sum is to be 
used by the Experiment Station to grow 
seedlings of pine and other forest trees 
which are to be distributed at cost to land- 
owners in the state. 

The adjourned annual meeting of the 
Burlington and Chittenden County Clinical 
society was held at the medical college 
building with a goodly number of the mem- 
bers in attendance. The evening was pass- 
ed with the election of officers, an address 
by Dr. B. H. Stone, the retiring president, 
a discussion on the paper and the serving 
of refreshments. 

At a regular meeting of the Green and 
Gold Debating club, January 8th all 
sophomores wishing to try for the class 
team in the inter-class debate were given 
an opportunity. Each man was given five 
minutes in which to speak on either side 
of the question, “Resolved, That the Issuing 
of Injunctions by Federal Courts in Labor 
Disputes Should be Forgiven by Congress.” 

The Economic club was formed by uni- 
versity students at a meeting held at Pro- 
fessor Mixter’s residence. ‘The members 
are upper classmen and the object of the 
club is to hold discussions and lectures per- 
taining to economical subjects. W. H. 


Shaw was elected president and Alfred 
Heininger, vice-president. The club will 
be under the direction of Professor Mix- 
ter. At the close of the business meeting 
refreshments were served. 


Fhe following are the officers elected for 
the ensuing year: President, Dr. Lyman 
Allen of Burlington; vice-president, Dr. 
G. B. Hulburd of Jericho; secretary and 
treasurer, Dr. L. P. Sprague of Burlington ; 
executive committee, Dr. J. M. Wheeler and 
Dr. L. B. Morrison of Burlington, and Dr. 
A. $. C. Hill of Winooski; delegates to the 
Vermont State society for two years, Dr. 
P. E. McSweeney, Dr. C. H. Beecher and 
Dr. F. E. Clark of Burlington and) Dr. F: 
R. Stoddard of Shelburne. 


The students in Converse hall have form- 


ed a club, which has..not yet received a 


neme, for the purpose of promoting col- 
lege spirit and good-fellowship. Negotia- 
tions for opening the common room in South 
Converse is now in progress. _ It is planned 
to make music a special feature of the meet- 
ings and in addition to discuss with mem- 
bers of the faculty matters of college inter- 
est. The officers are Ci Hig Batkemipnesi- 
dent; J. P. Reed, secretary-treasurer, and 
John Ewing, sergeant-at-arms. 


At a business meeting of the Justin S. 
Morrill Republican club December 1g, the 
following officers were elected: President, 
G. S. Wheatley, ’07; vice-president? CisB. 
Story, 08; secretary; Hl. Ea) Hewettaog. 
treasurer, EF. L. Waterman, °07; executive 
committee, C. H. Calkins,67-) Ry eeocre 
08; E. H. Lawton, ’og.. A list of men was 
presented and elected as new members of 
the club. A committee was appointed to 
look after the registration of the voters 
among the freshmen. 


BEST. 


Life’s golden morning dawned, 
The way shone bright and clear; 

Hope rules the world, methought, 
Only the base need fear! 


The noontide came apace, 
And harder grew the toil; 

Make haste, the watchword sounded, 
Or you shall miss the spoil! 


Life’s evening came too soon, 
I did not wish to rest, 
They gave the spoil to others; 
I had not done my best. 
—W.M. R. 
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THE FOOL’S COMPLAINT. 


"Tis very sad to have to be 
A drooling imbecile, 

To know that one is such a fool; 
It is a bitter pill. 


I have not told my friends of it, 
And yet they seem to know 

That there is something wrong with me; 
Sometimes they tell me so. 


I cannot well resent their words, 
For I can clearly see 

That there is quite a deal of truth 
In what they say to me. 


I say the wrong thing every time 
And do the right things wrong, 
If I am not more circumspect 
I shall be killed ere long. 


The proper place for me to go 
And lay my empty head 
Is underneath a railroad train 
And stay there till I’m dead. 
—W. M. R. 


THE EROTIC CHAIN: AMOUR. 


Like the attraction of the spheres 
Among all Beings there inheres 

A certain trite affinity. 

And man, with tentive chaffering, 

On days canicular, in ways spectacular, 
Finically tries to prolong the flickering, 
Flaccid flame to a more lambent infinity. 
And this goes on from year .to year— 
From fatuous childhood to the bier. 


Inexplicable as Life, Love is rife 

With cyclopean anomalies: 

First, it is a beatic benison— 

Nectareous, mirific, elysian! 

Soon the Soul awakes and Reason 

Takes and refashions the work of the Passions. 

Time rolls on, and in short season 

Love blatantly fades into a callous charade, 

That into an Erebus is finally made. 
—PEDANTUS PEDANTIC, 


Basket Ball. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE COLLEGE 10, VER- 
MONT I4. 

On Wednesday night, December t1oth, 
Vermont added one more name to her list 
of victims when the Massachusetts State 
College team bowed before her in the basket 
ball floor. The game was fast, well played, 
and always interesting. Unnecessary 
roughness was in evidence several times 
during the game, and the Massachusetts 
boys lost the game through their utter dis- 
regard of certain rules and the resulting 
points made by Capt. Barlow from the 
fouls called. Both teams made five baskets, 


but no points were made by Massachusetts 
from the fouls caled on Vermont. 
The summary follows: 


Vermont. Ae AO. 
Paap EME Oe Fru isk occs cites 3 Fe ators r. g. Cutter 
LAS IRS UI a) oy ag eee ee oe l. g Chase 
Moto VVOICH Gacy yes we ew ns c. Gillett (Capt.) 
Horcoembr Watkins; lo 2) oe. ee r. f. Cobb 
NGOS oe G84 SIG ae Sea ar et oe a lf) Burke 


Referee, Appleton; timer and scorer, Cloud- 
man; time, 15 and 20 minute halves; goals from 
floor, Barlow 8, Cutter 2, Buck, Watkins, Chase, 
Gillett, Cobb; goals from fouls, Barlow 3. 


A GRADUATE INTERESTED IN 
CHINESE CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT. 


Robert E. Lewis, class of 1892, who is 
general secretary for the Chinese Young 
Men’s Christian Association in Shanghai, 
has just completed a most successful year 
of work in his field. In the heart of this 
great residential and business city of China 
the association now owns a $50,000 build- 
ing admirably adapted to its needs. Among 
those who have contributed generously to- 
ward the funds for the building are Mrs. 
Frederick Billings, Mr. Frederick Billings 
and Mr. John Converse. Chinese friends 
of the movement paid for the site which is 
a valuable one. A city association in China 
as in America partakes of the nature of 
school, church, club and hotel, and also 
furnishes for the use of young men a good 
gymnasium. ‘The lecture hall of this build- 
ing is a memorial to the Christian martyrs 
of 1900 and is therefore made especially 
beautiful. The Martyrs Memorial hall 
will be placed at the service of the general 
Christian movement in China. 

The latest report of the Shanghai asso- 
ciation testifies to its wise management and 
general effectiveness notably along educa- 
tional and religious lines. It is interesting 
to note that for the first time an annual 
sports meeting has been held on the asso- 
ciation athletic field before an enthusiastic 
gathering of 2,000 people. Chinese ladies 
graciously presided and _ presented the 
prizes. 

Four-fifths of the expense of carrying on 
the work of the association is met by the 


Chinese themselves, but as Mr. Lewis is a 


graduate of Vermont, the University Chris- 
tian association has always aided somewhat 
in making up his personal salary. <A larger 
interest and support on the part of both 
alumni and students is hoped for this year. 
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ALUMNI NOTES. 


39. The oldest of our alumni, William 
Porter Pierson, of Onarga, IIll., passed his 
g5th birthday on the 8th of last December, 
and on the toth sent to some of his friends 
a card photograph in which he writes him- 
self “Well and happy,’ and he certainly 
looks it. One might judge him by his pic- 
ture to be 75 years old. We wish for him 
many returns of his natal.day. And may 
he still be “well and happy” when he rounds 
out his century. 


51. We have but recently learned of 
the death of Orrin Lawrence Ballard, which 
took place at Clifford, Mich., on the 22nd 
of April, 1904. He was born in Georgia, 
Vipeiti~boeseenttedsropscolbeseuinder C. .C. 
Parker of the class of 1841 at the Burling- 
ton high school; after graduation he was 
occupied as a manufacturer of stone ware 
in Burlington till 1854, and again from 1859 
to 1867; he then lived in New Jersey till 
1870, when he removed to Detroit, where 
he was engaged in wholesaling and manu- 
facturing in the same general line till 1893, 
at which date he transferred his business 
to Marlette. He was married in Septem- 
ber, 1861, to Mrs. Maria Jane Seymour 
Randall, who died in Detroit in 1876. 
Charles R. and Henry Ballard were his 
cousins. 

52. William Kirkham Gordon, as we 
are informed by the secretary of the alumni, 
died at Milwaukee, Wis., 20th January, 
1905. He was a native of Potsdam, N. Y.., 
where he was born in 1829. He entered 
college as a sophomore; lived in St. Louis 
1858-70; in Champlain, N. Y., the next five 
years; then in St. Johnsbury, Vt., for eight 
years; in Muskegon, Mich., 1882-99, when 
he removed to Oak Park, Ill., and three 
years later to Milwaukee, where he resided 
with his son. His usual business was in- 
surance and bookkeeping, but at Muskegon 
he was engaged in trade. He also served 
the city as street commissioner and director 
of the poor. 

54. Dr. Simeon Gilbert of Chicago has 
a vigorous article in the American Journal 
of Sociology for November on “The News- 
paper as a Judiciary.” It occupies the 
place of honor in the journal. 


86. John W. Redmond of Newport, 
Vt., was appointed by Governor Proctor, 


chairman of the new state railroad commis- 
sion to hold office for six years. S. Hollis- 
ter Jackson, ex-’98, was also appointed a 
member of the commission for two years. 


90. Rev. Frank W. (Hlazenwigee or 
Meriden, Conn., is just geeting at work in 
his new field, Falmouth, Mass. This is the 
strongest church on the Cape. It celebrates 
this year the two hundredth anniversary of 
its founding. 


Med. ’93. Dr. Marshall C. Twitchell was 
married to Miss Mary Vaughan Buell, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Buell, at 
“Redstone” on South Prospect street, De- 
cember 27. After two months Dr. and 
Mrs. Twitchell will reside at “Redstone.” 

96. Joseph T. Stearns was married on 
December 20 to Miss Julia D. Cooley, 
daughter of Mr. William H. Cooley of 
Auburndale, Mass. Mr. and Mrs. Stearns 
are now living at 120 Buell street, Burling- 
ton. 


96. George P. Anderson was elected one 
of the three common councilmen in Ward 
10, Boston at the municipal election in that 
city, December 11. ‘This is the only ward 
out of 25 in Boston which has never elected 
a democrat to office. It is the fourth rich- 
est ward in the city, its property being 
assessed for over 65 millions. Mr. Ander- 
son received 1,593 votes to 776 for his 
nearest democratic opponent. | 

‘97. Mr. Duncan Stuart spent three 
months this summer and fall in travelling 
through ~ the southern states studying 
the markets for dairy products in all 
the larger cities, in the’ interest (of) the 
dairy idvision, U. $. D. A. He visited 
nearly all the larger cities south of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s line as far west as central 
pbexas, 


Med. ’99. Dr. C. K. Johnson, who re- 
cently moved to Bristol, has purchased the 
J. S. Hickok place on Clarke street and 
will return to Burlington. 


C.S. Van Patten, ’98, C. W. Richmond, ’99, 
J. 8. Wright, ’o3, H.-C. Bure w seen 
Clement, A. E.. Pope, ’04, H.)W. Heath, as, 
and J. EK. Owens, ’06, have been in Bur- 
lington recently. 


99. + Edward C. Wright has lately ac- 
cepted a position as chemist with the Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining company at 
Monterey, Mexico, going from the Colo- 
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rado Fuel and Iron company, Pueblo, Colo- 
rado, 

o1, Med. ’o5. Dr. Roy S. Morse, now 
connected with the Hopeworth sanitarium 
at Bristol, R. I., was married January 9, to 
Miss Flora Patrick, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John $. Patrick of Burlington. 

‘o2. Arthur D. Welch and Mrs. Kathy- 
rine (Gebhardt) Welch, ’o1, have gone to 
Denver, Colorado, where they will reside for 
a year. 

Med. ‘03. Dr. and-Mrs. J. Warren Rich- 
ardson of Seattle, Washington, are the par- 
ents of a daughter, born December 24. 

706. Hugh Hammond Watson and Miss 
Mary Frances Joslyn, ex-’07, were married 
in Montreal, December 30. Mr. Watson 
was unable to leave his post as deputy Uni- 
ted States consul at Three Rivers, Que. 

706. Miss Gertrude Johnston is teaching 
in the high school at Monticello, N. Y. 

Ex-’06. Hugh Thompson has completed 
his course at Leland Stanford University, 
Palo Alto, graduating with the degree of 
pe, 

Med. ’06. The state board of health has 
appointed Dr. L. P. Sprague, at present on 
the staff of the Mary Fletcher hospital, food 
inspector and state analyst to work at the 
state laboratory in conjunction with the 
States board. Dr. Sprague will be at the 
head of a department -~-ated by the laws 
of 1904, which provides 1ur the inspection of 
foods, drugs and other articles of common 
use. No appropriation accompanied the act 
of 1904, but the last legislature provided an 
annual appropriation of $12,500 for 
the department. The salary of the in- 
spector will be paid from this appropriation 
and the balance will be devoted to the other 
expenses incidental to the prosecution of the 
work. 

Dr. Sprague graduated from the College 
of Medicine of the University of Vermont 
in June, 1906. He had previously pursued 
a course in the academical department and 
thus brings to the work a thorough and ex- 
tensive preparation. His home is in Fast 
Randolph. 


Pnyemolly CLUB OF BROOKLYN. 

An informal gathering of Vermont 
alumni was held at the University Club of 
Brooklyn on Friday evening, January 4th. 
Those present were O. G. Wheeler, ’oo0; T. 
R. Powell, ‘00; G. S. Lee, ’o1; George 


3 


Henderson, ‘or; E.. W. Lawrence, ’or; 
HHenry:.Wallace, ‘03; F..E. Beckley,.’o5,; H. 
M. Hill, 06. The younger Vermont men 
resident in Brooklyn are planning for a feed 
and sing in the near future to rouse en- 
thusiasm for the coming banquet of the New 
York association. 


WARWICK CASTLE. 


Few tourists in England fail to visit the 
finest specimen of feudal architecture in 
the King’s domains—Warwick Castle. 
Situated as it 1s, it forms the centre of a 
charming circle, since around it within 
easy distance, lie some of the most inter- 
esting objects in England. Because of 
its close proximity to Kenilworth, Queen 
Elizabeth made her last halt here when 
she was on the journey to Leicester’s 
splendid home. Here many times was 
Shakespeare entertained, for his home 
was but a few miles distant. 


New York Homoeopathic Medical Collge 
anc Hospital 


48th Session begins October Ist, 1907. 


BROADEST DIDACTIC COURSE 


Homeceopathy taught through entire four years 
Pathology and Laboratory work four years 
LARGEST CLINICAL FACILITIES 
30,000 patients treated yearly in allied hospital 
1,600 hospital beds for Clinical Instruction 
Daily Clinics 
SYSTEMATIC BEDSIDE INSTRUCTION 
15,000 patients yearly in all departments of 

College Hospital by 
Students living in College Dormitory assigned 
cases 
For announcement, address 


EDWARD G. TUTTLE, A. M., M. D. 
Secretary of the Faculty 
61 West 5lst Street, New York 


WILLIAM HARVHEY KING, M. D., LL. D. 
Dean 


Crystal Palace 


Home Made Candies, High Grade Packages 
Goods from 25c to $5. per Box. Our Package. 
consist of Lowney’s, Baker’s and Revere 
Chocolates. ee , . : 


Crystal Palace 


59 CHURCH ST., BURLINGTON, VT. 
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The castle itself is situated in the old 
town of Warwick and the beautiful 
Avon flows peacefully by beneath its 
noble towers. ‘Tall trees and huge walls 
hide it from the sight of the town but by 
walking a short distance into the country 
one may get a splendid view of it. It is 
perhaps best, in preparation for the close 
inspection of the castle, that the tourist 
should go out to the old stone bridge and, 
sitting on its railing, wonder at the 
marvelous sight. Before him the castle 
stands, half hidden by the verdant folt- 
age, its tall Norman towers, covered with 
ivy such as England alone of all coun- 
tries, can raise, looming up, -high above 
the surrounding trees, and all reflected in 
the breast of the sluggish Avon. 

I found the approach to the buildings 
to be a winding avenue, cut for some dis- 
tance through the solid rock on which, 
however, no roughness was discernable, 
for its sides were almost hidden by a thick 
tapestry of ivy and fern. Above it noble 
trees had interlaced their arms as friends 
and cast upon the path below a ‘“‘tremul- 
ous mosaic of light--and shade We 
walked along this path for several min- 
utes; then a sudden turn revealed the old 
castle. What a glorious sight it was. 
We paused in admiration and excitement, 
almost expecting to hear the shrill note of 
the herald’s trumpet. It was not merely 
the architectural beauty of the building 
which so moved me, but the fact that this 
first glimpse of Warwick Castle placed 
before me in concrete form a picture 
which had been dear to me ever since the 
time when I hung in breathless excite- 
ment over the thrilling stories of “Ivan- 
hoe” and “Kenilworth,” and made castles 
in the air to fit the different tales. So 
vivid was the picture that I would hardly 
have been surprised if I had encountered 
a gallant knight or brave crusader, clad 
in stut of mail, leading his armed retain- 
ers forth to render service to his king. 
“Many a time have Warwick’s chieftains 
done this,” says Mr. Stoddard. ‘Some 
of the trees which cast their shadows in 
the park are genuine descendants of the 


Dorn’s Dining Room 
IN. THE THEATRE BUILDING, 


201 Matn Street, BurLINGTon, VT. 
Specialties of Game, such as Duck, Plover, Quail, 
Squab, Partridge, Broiled Live Lobster, Soft Shell 
Open every evening until 12 P. M. 
Phone 5624-4. 


Crabs, etc. 


5e to 25c each. 


$1.00 to $10.00 per box. 


CIGARS 


Made in the West Indies and sold by 


L. P. = 


mascara he 


78 Ss a 


WE ARE READY 


To supply your wants, with everything 
in Young Mens Suits and Overcoats, Rain 
Coats, Underwear, Hats and elegant Neck- 
wear, for all seasons. 

The greatest variety, latest styles and 
best of everything at lowest prices at 


B. TURK '& BROW@sa es 


Burlington Vermont 


Andrew Charland’ barber Shop, 


86 CHURCH STREET, 
(UP STAIRS.) 
Elegantly furnished and fitted with all con\en- 
lences. 
None but strictly first-class workmen employed. 
Private parlor for ladies and children. 
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cedars of Mt. Lebanan, the seeds of which 
were brought back from the Holy Land 
by one of Warwick’s earls, who was as 
brave a knight as ever carried lance in 
rest or fought the Saracen in Palestine. 
England has hardly a distinguished office 
on her list*which has not been at times 
held by members of this noble family.’ 

As we approach the castle, the huge 
Caesar’s Tower, nearly 150 ft. high, may 
be seen on the left, while to the right is 
Guys Tower. How many interesting 
tales could these relate and what a long 
chapter of history, if they could but 
speak, for, through nearly eight centuries 
and a half the Caesar’s ‘Tower has stood 
guard over this country. Passing under 
the ivy covered gate we enter the great 
court. Here knightly tournaments were 
often held in view of England’s King or 
Queen and the fairest ladies of the realm. 
Yet, in striking contrast to this sunlit 
area, beneath one of the adjoining towers, 
is a dismal dungeon, within which, doubt- 
less, many a prisoner languished—pos- 
sibly died—while echoes of the joyous 
sports were continually borne to him upon 
the breeze. Little is known of these cap- 
tives; but they, at least, were human be- 
ings like ourselves, with friends who 
loved them, and whom they loved in turn ; 
and in the gloomy vault may still be seen 
their names, initials, or “‘a word of prayer 
traced in the stone by the poor. victims 
who thus appealed from tyranny to God.” 

The interior was quite as attractive as 
the exterior. The castle is occupied by 
the Earl of Warwick who was at home 
and we therefore were shown only a few 
of the rooms. 

Around the room and hanging on the 
walls are suits of armor, battle axes 
spears, shields and other implements of 
war and hunt, many of which have in 
feudal times, been worn or carried by 
members of this noble family. Among 
the most interesting oftheseare the sword 
and armour of the legendary Count Guy 
of Warwick whose feat in slaying the 
Dun Cow and other monsters forms part 
of English legendary lore,—the helmet 


Mees OST Oey? 
CIGARS AND TOBACCOS. 


Finest line of Meerschams, BBB Brier Pipes and Cigars 
in the State. Also full line of Turkish and Egyptian 


Cigarettes. 
Ee kee TAFT 29 Cco: 
11:5-Church St., ~ ~ Burlington, Vt. 


fleliotype Printing Co. 
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LTUGRAPHERS ET 


Scientific work and Highest Quality of 
fac-simile reproduction Gelatin and Photo- 
in coloror Mono- .»% Mechanical Print- 


chrome a ing for Class Books, 
Specialty. etc. 


MEASURE FOR 
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Standard of Tailoring 
Excellence. 

We give you the best of goods 
and of workmanship. 


Suits 10 per cent off in next 60 days to 
students. 
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Che 
Baltimore Medical 
Coliege 


PRELIMINARY FALL COURSE BEGINS SEPT. 1 

REGULAR WINTER COURSE BEGINS SEPT. 20 

Liberal Teaching Facilities; Modern College 
Buildings; Comfortable Lecture Hall and Amphi- 
theaters; Large and Completely Equipped Labora- 
tories; Capacious Hospitals”and Dispensary; Ly- 
ing in Department for Teaching Clinical Obstet- 
rics; Large Clinics. : 

Send for Catalogue and address 
DAVID STREETT, M. D., Dean. 


of Cromwell and the armor in which 
Lord Brooke was killed at Litchfield. 

The other rooms are equally attractive 
and show an accumulation of many years 
of very valuable and beautiful things. 
From the walls a rare collection of paint- 
ings look down upon us. Rubens and 
Van Dyke have contributed some of their 
works to enrich the collection. | 

As I stood in the castle window and 
looked out across the Avon at the beauti- 
ful English country, I could not but re- 
egret that the former occupants of the 
castle had spent so much time in war- 
fare, and so little time in quiet enjoyment 
of their magnificent possessions. It 
seemed incredible that 1 was looking upon 
the scenes of armed tournaments and con- 
flicts. 

fly. 10. 


Dartmouth has been admitted into the In- 
tercollegiate Hockey Association. 


All kinds of Portraiture 
‘Birby Studio 
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242 College St. 


WAYSIDE INN 
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Discount to Students. 
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O. C. STACY, &# LIVERY CO. 
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We save you from 10 to 50 per cent on 
Razors, Strops, “oilet Preparations, Per- 
fumeries, Candies, Drug Sundries, Cigars 
and Prescriptions. | 
MEDICAL HALL, 24 CHURCH S87. 


Zornell University 


{The course covering four years begins during the last week in September and continues 
{A preliminary training in natural science is of great advantage. 


until June. 


J. W. O'Sullivan, - - Druggist 
edical College, "ez" 


{All the 


classes are divided into small sections for recitations, laboratory and clinical bedside in- 


struction. 
ations. 


Students are admitted to advanced standing after passing the requisite examin- 
[The successful completion of the first year in any College or University recognized 


by the Regents of the State of New York as maintaining a satisfactory standard is sufficient 
to satisfy the requirements for admission which have lately been raised. {/The annual an- 
nouncement giving full particulars will be mailed on application. 


Wim. MM. Polk, 1. D., EL. D., Dean, 
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THe DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE. 
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EDITORIALS. 


WE wish to apologize for the evidences 
of the lack of proof-reading shown in our 
last issue. We will share this blame with 
the printer. The 
every other Saturday and usually the proof 


“Cynic’ is published 
is ready Thursday afternoon; but because 
of the rush of business, none of the proof 
of our last issue was ready until Saturday 
morning and much of it had to be printed 
without proof-reading. 


THE time of year for our annual series 
of “Vespers” is upon us again and surely 
we are glad. There is much to be gained 
by attending morning chapel, to be sure, 
but still we all prefer. the “Vespers.” > Or 
perhaps it is truer to say that the alternation 
of the one with the other, adds value to 
each. “Vespers” gives to us as students, 
an opportunity to become acquainted with 
our faculty and graduate friends, under 
circumstances less strained that those which 
We attend col- 


lege to learn life from our instructors, and 


obtain in the class room. 


it is good for us to realize once in a while, 
that although a certain professor lectures 
only on Blankology, yet he has a few 
thoughts on life in general which are very 
valuable for us. “Vespers” offers an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for just such help- 


ful meetings of professors and students. 


WE hope that all students who can, are 
taking advantage of the excellent course 
of lectures being given this winter in the 
Science Hall, thanks to Prof. Butterfield. 
These lectures are not only instructive, but 
are also valuable in a social way. None 


of us can afford to miss them. 


AND then Midyears! Well, “we ask not 
for an easy life,” but it is well to be “pre- 


‘pared for the worst.” 


DON’T forget about the editorial in our 
last issue regarding a skating rink on the 
athletic field! 
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WE have been blessed with many con- 
tributions from students not on the editorial 
board, and for these articles we are very 
thankful. In helping the “Cynic” you 
are not only helping the college but your- 
selves. If we do not print the first article 
which you offer us—try again! Soon we 
will elect one sophomore and two. fresh- 


J 


men to the “Cynic Boarp,’ judging the 
students by their literary ability shown in 
the articles which they hand to us. Get 
busy ! 

OUR present basket ball season is by 
far more praiseworthy than in 


To be sure we have not been vic- 


former 
years. 
torious, but we know that so long as we 
play our best, and play fair, we need not 
bother about scores. Surely the team this 
year is to be praised, not forgetting the 
Coaciie.| om Llayes. 


MANAGER NYE, deserves commenda- 
tion for his efforts in getting Vermont en- 
tered in the B. A. A. 


things of our relay team. 


We expect big 
For further in- 


formation see another column. 


THE AGAMEMNON AT HARVARD. 


Written by Prof. Frank E. Woodruff, V er- 
mont ’°75; for “The Bowdoin Quill” of 
November. 

A quarter of a century ago, when the 
Oedipus Tyrannus was acted in the original 
in Sanders Theater, the admirers of the 
Greek drama almost held their breath at 
the issue. ‘True, the Agamemnon had just 
been preformed with great success at Ox- 
ford, but success in that intensely classical 
atmosphere was no guaranty of results on 
this side the water. Hence the feeling of 
-uncertainty, yes, almost of anxiety, lest the 
power and beauty of the ancient drama 
should fail to impress a modern audience. 
But the success of the Oedipus exceeded 
the expectations of the most sanguine. The 
inspiration of this first attempt has been 
spreading like leaven through our colleges, 


so that for two decades we have been fol- 
lowing close in England’s wake in the re- 
vival of the Greek drama. Harvard has 
enacted the principal scenes of Aris- 
tophanes’ Birds, Radcliffe tried her hand 
with Euripides’ Tauric. Iphigenia, and the 
movement has spread through Vassar, the 
Universities of Pennsylvania and Michigan, 
and other institutions, to the Pacific coast, 
where both Leland Stanford and the Uni- 
versity of California, the latter with a new 
open air theater, have proved afresh the 
vitality of the ancient drama. 

But of all the attempts yet made to re- 
produce a Greek play that at Harvard last 
June was for many reasons the most no- 
table and the most thoroughly satisfactory. 
A whole year was consumed in preparation, 
and the ample resources “Of eiiarver Gea 
scholarship, skill and taste, were used in the 
selection and minute study of the drama, in 
the devising of stage-setting, costumes, and 
color scheme, and in the training, both 
vocal and histrionic, of chorus and actors. 
The apse of the Stadium was transformed 
for the occasion into a fair imitation of a 
Greek theater, an experiment which was in- 
teresting from all points of view, and, as 
an incidental advantage, made possible the 
use of chariots and horses for Agamem- 
non’s triumphal entry. Dr. Doerpfeld’s no- 
stage theory was put to the test, and it is 
difficult to see how a witness of the per- 
formance can ever think of the actors in this 
play as perched upon a narrow stage twelve 
feet in height and looking down upon the 
chorus in the orchestra, without a laugh at 
the grotesqueness of the picture. The most 
elaborate and painstaking preparation, 
culminating in a dress rehearsal that was 
full of promise, preceded the performance 
of June sixteenth. ‘The possibility of rain 
had naturally been foreseen, and postpone- 
ment to a definite date advertised for that 
contingency. But when the hour came, the 
weather was neither rainy nor clear. There 
was a thin mist, and for a short time a deli- 
cate drizzle, but, as umbrellas soon went 
down, it was decided to give the play. But 
there was delay, and the audience grew im- 
patient. At last an actor in his Greek cos- 
tume came out of the palace and explained 
through a megaphone, that one of the 
musicians had not yet arrived. His in- 
congruous appearance provoked laughter, 
which increased in volume, when the belated 
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musician was seen hurrying with his suit- 
case across the orchestra. And the humor 
of the occasion was not yet exhausted, for 
the attendant who brought the incense for 
the altar carelessly broke through the step 
of laths and spilt the most of his incense, 
so that when the old men came solemnly 
out of the palace with their torches, there 
was nothing to burn. And, in the per- 
versity of fate, no sooner was the play fair- 
ly under way than the gentle drizzle began 
again, and to the end the audience watched 
the unfolding of scene after scene from be- 
neath the shelter of dripping umbrellas. 
That in these circumstances the spectators 
so quickly recovered their equilibrium and 
forgot their surroundings, and that their in- 
terest was aroused at the outset and grew 
in intensity up to the tragic climax, is evi- 
dence of the power of the Agamemnon 
which cannot be gainsaid. 

There is general agreement that “in 
technique, tradition, setting, and spirit the 
Harvard representation was more nearly 
perfect than any other that has been given.” 
This, however, does not mean _ perfect 
archaeological accuracy, which in same 
particulars would be offensive, ludicrous, 
Or monotonous to a modern audience. ‘The 
production of heroic size by padding and 
high buskins, and the wearing of masks— 
an invariable feature of the Greek stage— 
would be likely to convert tragic solemnity 
into burlesque. The risk would be too great 
to run. In the imitation of the simplicity 
of Greek music, too, the Harvard experi- 
ment went as far as it was safe to go. Three 
clarinets and a bassoon took the place of 
the ancient flute or harp, and furnished a 
fairly adequate accompaniment from their 
hiding-place under the altar, while the 
dummy flute-player did his business con- 
sciously and gave the necessary touch of 
realism. The opening chorus, the proces- 
sional, was sung in unison in old Greek 
fashion, and criticism was evoked in some 
quarters, because the Greek style was not 
followed throughout. But continuous uni- 
son is monotonous to modern ears, and the 
choruses in this play are unusually long. 
Hence it was sound judgment on the part 
of the management and Mr. Lodge, the 
composer of the music, to use harmony for 
all but the first chorus. 

The chorus is the part of a Greek play 
that is most foreign to our standard and 


methods. We listen with pleasure to an 
oratorio, if the music is good and well ren- 
dered, whether we can understand the 
words or not. Such a performance, how- 
ever, 1s very remote from our conception 
of tragedy; but a play of Aeschylus is a 
combination of oratorio and drama, and the 
oratorio part is important, not for the music 
alone as with us, but rather for the thought 
and feeling conveyed in the words, while 
the music vocal and instrumental, and the 
motions of the singers—in Greek phrase, 
the dancing—are designed to give the 
thought more appropriate and vivid, that 
is, more beautiful, expression. To. the 
Greeks of Aeschylus’ day this purpose was 
realized in a degree impossible to us, be- 
cause for generations they had sung choral 
lyrics at their festivals, and the drama was 
a recent graft upon that ancient stock. It 
reflects no discredit upon the singers that 
these long choruses seem long to a modern 
audience. They can be read with keen in- 
terest, for in reading one can linger and re- 
peat until he seizes the thought in its 
grandeur and beauty; but if they are sung, 
they must be well sung, or they become 
intolerably tedious. Curiosity might keep 
the audience attentive to the opening 
stanzas, but mere curiosity would not hold 
out till the long processional was over. It 
is a tribute to both composer and singers 
that in this performance the interest in the 
choruses was so well sustained. This part 
of the work has a personal interest for all 
Bowdoin men, for Mr. B. G. Willard, a 
Bowdoin alumnus, was the trainer of the 
chorus. 

That which to Aeschylus was an essential 
part of the play, has largely lost its sig- 
nificance for us, and it is the drama in dis- 
tinction from the oratorio that rivets our 
attention. Here the mighty power of 
Aeschylus makes its direct appeal. The 
drift of the Agamemnon is easy to follow, 
for the plot is thoroughly coherent and ex- 
tremely simple; it has no complications and 
no moments of suspense, but moves steadily 
on to the fatal end. To the audience in 
the Stadium the tragedy was already famil- 
lar as literature. But Greek dramas were 
composed, not to be read, but to be heard 
and seen, and it is only in the theater that 
their strength shines out like the sun at mid- 
day. For a play of six characters that re- 
quires but three actors the scenic pos- 
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sibilities are surprising. As a spectacle the 
impressive moment is that of Agamemnon’s 
arrival. ‘The conquerer enters in a chariot, 
followed by Cassandra in another, and by 
the survivors of the army on foot with a 
train of Trojan captives, while Clytem- 
nestra with her attendants and the chorus 
stand at the palace entrance to welcome 
them. ‘The type of costume for actors and 
chorus alike was a bright tunic reaching to 
the feet and furnished with long sleeves, 
and over this a long, brilliant mantle cover- 
ing a large part of the body; but within this 
simple scheme a wide and pleasing variety 
was achieved by the use of different fabrics 
and colors. This scene before the palace 
was both picturesque and imposing. 

After the performance of Aristopha- 
nes’ Birds at the University of California, 
the best Greek scholar in the institution is 
said to have remarked, that from the acting 
of one of the parts he had first discovered 
its real meaning. Many of the Cambridge 
audience were conscious of similar en- 
lightenment. Every actor was well adapted 
to his part and did his part well. Agamem- 
non and Clytemnestra seemed not so much 
actors in a play as veritable king and queen. 
Beauty of form and features with spendor 
of costume and grace of bearing combined 
to make a. fascinating spectacle. The 
voices were all excellent in quality, and so 
well trained that every word was audible 
to the topmost tier of seats, while in modula- 
tion, inflection, and emphasis they were deli- 
cately adjusted to the changing demands 
of the text. The guard stretching and 
yawning from weariness as he recited the 
opening monologue, the messenger rushing 
in to announce the arrival of Agamemnon 
and lingering to answer the excited ques- 
tions of the chorus, the cowardly braggart 
Aegisthus, who only appears after the mur- 
der has been committed by his guilty para- 
mour to share in the gain and the exulta- 
tion, and Agamemnon entering in his 
chariot and treading the gorgeous carpet 
to his doom within the palace, were all done 
to the life. But the great characters of the 
play are Cassandra and Clytemnestra. The 
latter is often called the Greek Lady Mac- 
beth, but Clytemnestra is less sensitive, her 
will is inflexible, she never breaks down. 
“The contrast between the serpent coils of 
her sophistic speech to Agamemnon at his 


palace walls. 


palace gate, and the short ‘sentences in 
which she describes his murder—true tiger- 
leaps of utterance—is a triumph of dramatic 
art.’ The acting of the part by Mr. Wynd- 
ham-Gittens was a triumph of dramatic in- 
terpretation. The Cassandra is harder to 
impersonate, but that, too, was excellently 
done by Mr. Brady. Here again the sleep- 
mutterings of Lady Macbeth are a curious 
modern counterpart to the broken excla- 
mations of Cassandra, but they are less 
appalling; for Lady Macbeth reveals a 
guilty conscience maddened by one crime, 
while Cassandra’s outcries depict the suc- 
cession of crimes in an accursed race, and 
express therewith the agony of an innocent 
victim. The wild forebodings of the terror- 
stricken prophetess beginning vaguely and 
incoherently and growing in clearness un- 
til at last she pronounces the doom of the 
victorious king, while the chorus listen with 
growing presentiment of evil but still in- 
credulous, lead up to the tragic climax, the 
death-cry of Agamemnon from within the 
Here was the only. serious 
flaw in the Harvard rendering. The death- 
cry was somewhat muffled, a shriek, to be 
sure, but not sufficiently wild and agonizing, 
No doubt this was better done at the later 
performance, when, fortunately, all the ele- 
ments were propitious, and bright sun and 
blue sky made the natural setting for a 
Greek dramatic festival. 

One spectator gave voice to the verdict 
of the great majority: “If you. give any of 
these old Greek tragedies but half a chance, 
they will seize you, hold, dominate, and 
haunt you.” But the genius of Aeschylus 
deserves a word more. He cannot be fair- 
ly judged by a single play. He thought in 
trilogies, and the Agamemnon is the first 
of a set of three tragedies. In the Agamem- 
non the crime is visualized with a power al- 
most superhuman; but to see the scale on 
which Aeschylus worked, and appreciate his 
genius as a dramatist, it is necessary to pass 
at once from the crime to the vengeance, 
and from that to the final reconciliation in 
the closing play of the trilogy. Thus only 
can be revealed the creative power and 
dramatic effectiveness of the most original 
of all the Greek tragic poets; thus only can 
we make any fair approximation to what 
Aeschylus meant to his ancient audience in 
the Dionysiac theater at Athens. 
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THE HOUSE OPPOSITE. 


A big, healthy, looking man came to the 
door. In answer to my inquiry he asked 
me three questions. 

“What’s your profession?” he asked. 

I told him. 

“Are you honest ?” 

I said I thought I was. 

“Can you pay in advance?” 

I held out the money. 

“Come and look at the room, then.” 

So I followed him up the broad stairs 
and down a narrow corridor, at the end of 
which he threw open a door. I saw before 
me a large room, lighted by means of two 
high north windows. The room contained 
every thing necessary to my comfort. 

“Will it do?” he asked. 

“Ves.”’ 

“When will you move in?” 

I named the next day. 

He thought a moment and then said, “See 
here, are you superstitious ?” 

I said “No.” 

“Because,” he went on, “this house is 
number thirteen.” 

I asked him what was the matter with 
that. 

He laughed. “You’ll do.— But wait a min- 
ute’—closely scrutinizing my face—‘l’ve 
got a pretty daughter.” 

I made no answer. 

“You won’t make love ?—KEh ?” 

I assured him on that point. 

The next day I moved all my little house- 
hold goods into my new quarters, and set- 
tled down to work. I found it easy to work 
there ; the windows let in so much light, the 
air was so good, and the room so com- 
fortable, that I felt as if I had received an 
inspiration. I would sit by the window all 
day and paint—till my eyes ached. And 
then, because I found it cooling to my 
heated eye-balls, [ would walk out to a little 
park in the square not far from the house. 

My landlord and his wife were quite 
hardworking people. All the love of their 
natures was lavished one one human being 
—their daughter. They protected her 
from colds, from petty troubles, fenced off 
undesired suitors, and, in fact, protected 
her from everything. I used to wonder if 
there would be anything left of her to pro- 
tect in a few years. Although she was 
pretty she had no attraction for me, and 


her parents soon ceased to regard me as 
an object of suspicion. 

I had lived with them three days when 
something occurred that cast me into a wild 
state of excitement. 

One night I stood at my window just 
before retiring when I happened to glance 
at the house opposite—a dark, gloomy 
dwelling. And as I looked a shutter of one 
of the upper windows was slowly opened 
—cautiously, I thought—and to my amaze- 
ment there appeared in the opened window 
the head and shoulders of a young woman. 
The face—bathed in the moonlight— 
possessed beauty, a dazzling, ravishing 
beauty—such as I had never seen before. 
ieticid aay + breath. A noise, however 
slight, might be audible to her ears. I 
feared, and might cause her withdrawal 
from the window. Her face superb in 
outline, was devoid of color, and her hair, 
which was a jet black, accentuated her 
pallor. The only touch of color in her 
whole countenance was the brilliant red of 
her lips. After glancing hastily up and 
down the street she closed the shutter. Soon 
I heard the creak of a door, and, looking 
down, saw her glide noiselessly out of the 
great front door. Casting one-half- 
frightened glance behind her, she sped 
quickly up the street. 

Never stopping to think of what I was 
ROE I ran out of the house and followed 

er. 


She made for the little park in the square 
and three herself on a bench, casting off a 
dark red mantle. I crouched in the shadow 
of a doorway and watched her. She seemed ~ 
to be breathing quickly, for her bosom rose 
and fell convulsively. Her dress, like her 
mantle, was a deep blood-red. 


It might have been two minutes that she 
stayed there, but to me it seemed an hour. 

At length she arose, put on her mantle, 
and fled back down the street, I following 
closely in the shadows, until she came to 
the dark, gloomy house in which she dis- 
appeared. There was nothing for me to do 
but to return to my room, and I[ did so as 
quietly as I could lest I should wake my 
landlord. ‘That night I slept very little. 
Who was she; what was she doing at that 
hour of the night; was she alone in the 
house ;—these questions, and many more, I 
could not answer. 
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When I awoke the next morning I up- 
braided myself for spying on the actions of 
a young girl. Try as I would I could not 
banish her face from my mind. I tried to 
paint her from memory, and was fairly suc- 
cessful. The black hair, the full red lips, 
the pale beautiful face I could reproduce, 
but a certain look—a certain animation— 
was lacking. 

Two days passed and at length becom- 
ing curious as to the identity of the girl I 
questioned my landlord. 

“Who lives opposite?” I asked. 

“Who lives opposite?” glancing queerly 
at his wife—“why, nobody.” 

“Nobody ?” 

And here, for some reason, I lied. 

“Suhely,” I said, “I saw lights there last 
night.” 

To which he replied that somebody 
might have moved in but that he believed 
the house to be empty. 

This was queer I thought. 
did live there—that was certain. I watched 
the house that day. Not a sign of life did 
I see; the shutters remained tight closed. 

As the days passed I became more inter- 
ested in the unknown woman. Since my 
landlord was so sure that the house was 
empty I saw no good reason to tell him 
what I had seen: And, too, I was reluctant 
to confess my interest in any one woman; 
for I flattered myself that I was proof 
against the seduction of woman’s charm. 
But, despite myself, I reached the ‘con- 
clusion that I was interested. My desire to 
catch another glimpse—if ever so fleeting— 
increased astonishingly. 

And one night I did see “her” again. As 
before, I saw the shutter slowly opened, the 
face appear in the opened window, and with 
breath abated drank in all the beauty of the 
pale girl. But though I waited long at the 
window expecting to see her emerge from 
the door, I was disappointed. 

Why describe my emotions of the suc- 
ceeding days? I was in a turmoil. With 
feverish eagerness | watched the house op- 
posite. I[ acknowledged tremblingly to my- 
self that I loved that pale face. “Who are 
you, who are you?” I repeated again and 
again. 

At the end. of a week I saw her appear 
at the window. She glanced swiftly up and 
down the street, withdrew from the window 
and in a minute she glided out of the door. 


Somebody 


And, as I did the first time I saw her, I 
followed. 

There was not a sound to be heard in 
the street. I thought she must surely hear 
the beat of my heart, it thumped so against 
my breast. 

I went around the little park to the 
farther end and entered it. She heard me 
approach. Startled, she raised her face. I 
trembled as I stopped before her. 

“Pardon me... You) rum aagriskwat this 
time of night.” 

Her eye-lids fluttered as she gazed up at 
me. 

“What is it—to you?” 

I ignored her answer. 

“Tt is dangerous at this. hour, You 
might be accosted at any moment.” 

“Do you care? Ah’—sobbing—‘“does 
anybody care? No, no—no one cares—no 
one!” And to my dismay she burst into 
tears. 

Scarcely knowing what I did I sat down 
beside her and gently took her hand. She 
did not resist me. 

“Listen,” I said, taking both her hands 
now, “you must not weep like this.” 

“Who cares—who cares?” 

il. Care. } 

“Vou Le 

myesiale. 

“You care—you!” ; 

“T—I love you.” And, I poured into her 
ear all my pent-up emotions—all the pas- 
sion that possessed me; for I was mad- 
dened, burning with an unconquerable fire 
which surged higher and higher. When 
I paused for breath, she leaned, panting 
against me. 

‘“Whio are you?’ ‘I cried 

“A poor, miserable girl.” 

I leaned forward and pressed my lips to 
her red quivering ones, and gathered her 
up in my arms. Her head sank down on 
my breast, and she silently wept. Her 
supple, little body throbbed against my own. 

At length she gently released herself, put 
on her blood-red mantle, and bade me assist 
her down the street. 

At the dark, gloomy house she paused and 
turned to me. 

“wou loye mer, 

I pressed my lips to her hand, “Yes.” 

She leaned forward—a fiendish look upon 
her face—and uttered four words in my 


~ ear. And before I could prevent she had 


——— = 
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glided in at the door, closed and locked it. 
At that instant the clock in the square struck 
thirteen. 

I staggered to my room and fell upon the 
ed: 

In the morning I heard a clamor in the 
street. ‘There was a crowd before the house 
opposite. I asked what the trouble was, 
and a man answered that they thought 
somebody was in the house as a shutter had 
been seen open. I leaned against the door- 
way for support. | 

Suddenly there was a cry—a man burst 
out of the house. 

“Dead,” he cried. 

A: cry arose. 

“She was stabbed to death—her clothes 
were red with blood. Must have been dead 
for two weeks.” 

“God!—a ghost—I loved a ghost!” I 
cried and fell down in a faint. 

Oyectacky! ‘said the man -by the fire. 

“Now tell me,” said another man, “is that 
true? Or did you concoct it yourself?” 

“My, how the wind howls,” I answered. 

Oe aitas 


“Stone dead !’’ 


ALMA MATER. 


Oh! reverend mother of the green low-lying 
hills, 
To whom in youth we come to learn God’s 
laws, 
And of ancient heroes whose deeds our memory 
thrills, 
While the earth yet echoes with their earned 
applause, 
And old-time lore, and of effect and cause;— 
Teach us that we may live through life’s 
long day 
In strict obedience to immortal laws 
And to Truth’s light, whose clear and pierc- 
ing ray 
Lightens the dark and cheerless portions of 
our way. 
And yet a greater boon than this we ask;— 
That thou shouldst teach us the great truth 
Of how to carry through life’s long task 
The light and hopeful heart of youth. 
Then shall we accept our task, yet with a 
song: 
Teach us this only and we shall not be wrong. 
—H. C. C. 


_-THE FRESHMAN AND HIS “HORSE.” 


In college here we have a chance 
To praise, to jeer or jest; 

But happy we should be indeed 
To take each for the best. 


Some praise football, cards, and chess, 
And faculty, of course. 


But where’s the man among us here 
To praise the Freshman’s “horse”? 


From Hinds and Noble comes the “horse,” 
From foot-hills comes a man, 

Who, when he gets his “pony” dear, 
Then lays at once his plan, 


To ride astride that helpless beast 
Throughout the Freshman year, 
And never thinks to slack his pace 

Until “exams.” are near. 


And then he thought how much he gained 
To on his “pony” ride, 

When eer the work got strenuous 
To o’er the pages glide. 


Oh Latin students! you have heard 
That clatter of the hoof 

Which rings throughout. the Latin Class 
Like rain-drops on a roof. 


How Father Livy’s sides would shake 
If he should ever dream— 

To do what he once did alone 
Now takes a man and “team.” 


And how the parson’s eyes would shine 
To hear “Dave” Harum tell, 

With subtle joke, though meaning clear, 
That ladies drive as well. 


I fear our good friend Tacitus 
Would fain give his opinion, 


' That Freshman ‘“‘ponies’’ as they’re used 


Play tricks in our dominion. 


May he bethink him what he will, 
The pony is quite clever 

To stop all fear, remove all doubts 
And stand without a tether. 


Yet, steady, Freshmen! Take a hint— 
To profit by your course— 
Do not reject “the study plan” 
And ride to death your “horse.” 
==, 00: 


PETER TWO. 


@istother ol) Peter, Pan:) 

Peter came out of the back-door with a 
big brown cookie in each hand. He had 
Memeccuwite “project...in (minds Peters 
grandfather sat blinking in the sun outside 
of the kitchen door, and Peter’s grandfather 
had ideas how little boys should be brought 
up. (But I do not know why he should 
have, for he had little boys of his own 
once). Peter knew his grandfather had 
notions of what a model little boy should 
do and that is why Peter went and stood 
before him. He had a project in mind. I 
do not know just why Peter wished com- 
panionship so much just then or wished to 
draw his grandfather’s attention. Per- 
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haps Peter was a bit lonesome and wanted 
the sound of a human voice. 

“Now, Peter, Peter, good little boys take 
just one cookie at a time, and finish that 
before they take another.” 

Peter returned to the pantry and dug 
both little fists into the cookie-jar. Peter 
was seeking to test fate and was a venture- 
some lad, I think. You would too, if you 
knew Peter’s grandfather. A heavy thud 
of a cane on the porch-step was what 
Peter’s mother heard and she ran to Peter’s 
rescue. When she found him, Peter was 
luxuriously biting a pile of cookies in one 
hand and questionably regarding the col- 
lection in the other. Peter’s mother was a 
woman of resources, and at her request, 
Peter laid all the causes of his fall very 
solemnly around a plate and was told to 
take them one at a time whenever he wanted 
a cookie. Peter did not feel cookie hungry 
for some time and I know he never cast a 
glance at that plate again. I am sure that 
Peter’s angel of retribution smiled just a 
trifle at Peter those days. 

You have heard of Peter’s love of com- 
panionship. He always wanted something 
“wild to play with.” To him, “wild” was 
anything that ran about, and had four legs, 
and could make a real noise with its mouth, 
would yowl, perhaps, if you tweaked its tail. 
There were times when Peter thought he 
might be satisfied with a doll for a play- 
thing, but then there was always the ap- 
prehension that someone might call you 
“thithy.” No, something “wild to play 
with” was what was necessary to complete 
the happiness of Peter’s existence. A fam- 
ily of 5 wild beasts came to satisfy the long- 
felt need. The hired man found them in 
one of the barns, and the reason why Peter 
was so solicitous a tree-botanist on the oc- 
casion of his next drive with his mother, 
will appear in the life-history of the wild 
family, ~ Chetry,;.* Apple,” | “Chestnut,” 
nie. eelOdta, «(moar i torkll out; one 
cannot be expected to remember ail the dif- 
ferent kinds of trees and board was wood, 
anyhow). “Board” was not a success. This 
little cat was even too wild to suit Peter’s 
extreme tastes and with two of its brothers 
went one day to find some other little boy 
to play with. For Peter’s papa thought 
“Board” played a bit too hard with Peter’s 
face when he determined to master that ani- 
mal in the pantry one day. My own pri- 


vate opinion has always told me that Board 
was never reconciled to his name, and how 
could he be like the rest of the family, when 


his name was at such a variance. We all 
know there is much ina name. ‘Pine’ and 
“Apple,” however, remained, and when 


Peter called “Pine’—“Apple” in rapid suc- 
cession, he always wondered why grown 
folk smiled. 

Peter was particularly fond of grave- 
digging. In fact next to something “wild,” 
this was his principal enjoyment. Peter 
often went with his mother to the cemetery, 
and Peter had conceived the idea of possess- 
ing a burying-ground of his own. He used 
sticks for head-stones, and then put flow- 
ers from the garden back of the house 
around the sticks. -One put these flowers 
on, Peter had noticed, as if one would like 
to cover the markers if he could. Two 
things are necessary; you must have sticks 
and flowers, if you would play cemetery 
scientifically. ‘These two things are what 
a cemetery meant to Peter Amie 
his mother’s found Peter at his play one 
day and said “What a beautiful conceit.” 

One day the minister came to tea. Min- 
isters always come to tea sometime in a 
little boy’s life. I can remember just what 
they had for supper. (You see it was a 
momentous happening, when the good- 
wife’s reputation was at stake, as also the 
morals of her family.) They had pumpkin 
sauce and mine-pie, big brown cookies (and 
I rejoice to say, Peter accepted a cookie) 
brown bread, fluffy white biscuits, and maple 
syrup to put in you team. Peter’s mother 
was very liberal too. She reminds one of 
another good housewife who continued to 
sweeten the minister’s tea despite his fre- 
quent, “Plenty, plenty, madam?) Oh, 
Law,” was her reply, “if it was all molasses 
it would be none too good for the minister.” 
Peter preferred his maple sugar unflavored 
and could he have known the minister’s 
estimate of him at this, he would have 
swelled with conceit. J cannot say, how- 
ever, just what the good man’s feelings 
were when he took his departure. Before 
leaving, he casually addressed Peter, 
“Peter, how old are you my lad?” And it 
was nearly the lad’s bed time, and he said, 
“T ain’t old, [’m young.” I only know 
that the minister hastened his leave-taking. 

Oh! Peter, Peter, that you could only 
thus forever dwell in youthful fancy and 
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build among your back-yard headstones, a 
mausoleum of flowers to the memory of 
eternal childhood.” 
| VREKRARB.” 


LIFE. 
GEG, FX F.09.72) 


Man is a tiny clockwork 
With an infinitesimal spring; 
Knowledge is blatant botchwork— 
Systematic jabbering! 


Too late, alas, the wise man learns 
That he is but a lurid lout; 
Obsolescence too late yearns 
For the mundane joys about. 


Infinitely sad is then the sigh 
Of the self-condemning soul; 

In vain, it waits to hear the cry: 
EKureka!—mine at last, the goal! 


But why should man be finical 
When there really is no need? 
All Earth is rife with joys of Life— 
Just put them in your creed! 


And let no single punic ray 
Of Reason mar the play 
Of Fancy’s wildest sway! 
Let the Future be future: 


For the present let us live— 
Let every moment give 
The very fullest measure 
Of every earthly pleasure! 
PEDANTUS PEDANTIC. 


THE LOST ATLANTIS. 


Nine thousand years before the birth of 
Christ, when more than forty centuries were 
still to pass before the shadowy dawn of the 
earliest Egyptian history; and when ancient 
Babylon, which to-day is only’a memory, 
was a city of the distant future, a great 
island lay in the very midst of the Atlantic 
ocean. Three hundred leagues from the 


western extremity of the Iberian peninsula, 
and somewhat farther from the continents 
of Africa and the two Americas, it stretched 
-along the meridian for a distance of two 
‘thousand miles, with an area greater than 


that of Spain, France and the British Isles 
combined. And ‘within its borders there 
flourished a civilization so advanced, so ex- 
tensive and so mighty that its equal has 
never since been attained. 

Here, in Atlantis, man first rose from 
primitive barbarism; and here, in the course 
of long ages, he laid the foundations of 
every art and every science that we know 
to-day. More than this, he carried their 


development to a degree of perfection that 
has been passed only in recent times. ‘The 
fleets of Atlantis, under her ten Sea-Kings, 
sailed to every coast of the surrounding 
ocean, bearing colonists who overcame the 
natives, and whose descendants were to 
build Thebes, Memphis, Nineveh and the 
mysterious cities of the jungles of Yucatan. 
Europe was subdued as far as Italy and the 
Tyrrhene Sea, Egypt, Assyria, Phoenecia, 
Persia, India, China, Japan,—everything 
that is old, and whose beginning is forgot- 
ten, came first from the island empire. 

Like every country that follows a career 
of foreign conquest. Atlantis was filled 
with the treasures of other lands. Great 
cities sprang up almost in a day. The 
island was cut by a network of splendid 
canals, and peopled with happy millions, to 
whose welfare and pleasure their world- 
wide colonies contributed every material 
aid. Fair Atlantis, mistress of the earth, 
became in truth the Fortunate Isle, and her 
epoch, the Golden Age of Grecian dreams. 

Yet the hour came in which all this glory 
and power was to be blotted out forever, 
and the island vanished so completely that 
to-day there are people who deny that it 
ever existed. With these it is useless to 
contend, for they are without imaginations 
and understand nothing which they cannot 
see with their eyes. In the face of Plato’s 
story, in spite of that wonderful elevation 
still remaining on the bottom of the Atlantic 
ocean, in spite of the strange likeness in the 
traditions of Asia and America regarding 
a former Deluge, in spite of the volcanic na- 
ture of the Azores, in spite of facts still 
more convincing than these, on which we 
cannot now dwell, these people will have it 
that the legend of old Atlantis is a fable and 
a myth. But to those others who under- 
stand that the island was a reality, and that 
its destruction was the most terrible 
catastrophe that ever befell our race, the 
wonderful legend is something more than 
idle fancy. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE SEA. 


I have been a hurried townsman, 
Elbowed by the multitude, 

Seen the beauty of the open, 
Felt the desert solitude. 


I have climbed the silent mountains, 
White and cold against the blue, 
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Gone above the tameless barrens 
Where the stunted forest grew. 


I have known the inland valleys, 
Lived the half a lifetime there, 
Autumn, winter, springtime, summer, 

City, country, everywhere. 


But the spirit of the ocean, 
Ancient longing born in me, 
Surges in my blood ungoverned, 

Calling ever for the sea. 


For me waves are always breaking— 
On some far-off shore they pound— 
And in hollow shells I listen 
To their magic prisoned sound. 


At the noon or in the midnight, 
Wheresoever I may be, 

I can hear the ceaseless murmur 
Of the boundless living sea. 


Some day I shall give my answer, 
And the summons I'll obey— 

Follow where the ocean beckons, 
On the waters sail away. 


And if I should come back never, 
Mourn me not, I pray, nor weep— 
You may know I roam forever 
With the Vikings o’er the deep. 


AT THE SUNSET. 


Meet me, Lover, at the sunset, 
When the August day in glory dies, 
And the splendor of its passing 
Lingers red upon the western skies. 


Then, O Hero Mine, I’ll1 meet you 
On the cliff above the cradled sea; 
Where the stately pines are standing, 
Waiting in the sunset I will be. 


There we'll watch the twilight thicken, 
Hear the night-wind, rising, softly sigh; 
All alone, we’ll tell each other 
How we'll love forever, you and I. 


We will see the shadows darken, 

As the dusk creeps over all the deep, 
Till the star-lit ocean slumbers, 

Till the restless waters fall asleep. 


Then remember, O My Lover, 
Waiting at the sunset I will be, 
In the shadows of the pine-trees, 
On that cliff above the dreaming sea. 


Meet your Sweetheart—do not fail her— 


And you'll find her waiting there for you, 


Listening for your faintest footstep, 
Eager for your coming—so be true! 


SPECIES. 


The world has been afflicted sore, 
Through all the ages past, 

With different kinds of idiots 
And bounders, first and last. 


The man who has a pious bent, 
Will sing a mournful song 


And make himself a dreadful bore 
By preaching right and wrong. 


There is the homespun idiot 
Who says but “yes” and “no,” 
His brain has never had a chance 

To exercise and grow. 


The optimistic fool is one 
Who, rampant, stalks the land, 
He will not see the woes of life 
Because he lacks the “sand.” 


The pompous individual 
Is ever in plain sight, 
The omnipresent egotist 
Is busy day and night. 


But worst of all the silly pack, 
The meanest thing that walks, 
Is that besotted driveller 
Who talks, and talks, and talks! 
—W. M. R. 


VESPERS. 


The first Vesper Service was held in the 
chapel on Wednesday, January. 9th, at 4 
P. M. President Buckham spoke to us on 
“The Art of Living Together.” 

We shall not claim to report all of the 
valuable suggestions which he made upon 
the above topic. But we will refer to a 
few of the things which he said. 

He told us that life was a serious art, a 
policy and not an instinct, and gave us sev- 
eral directions by following which we could 
make life an art. Among these directions 
were the following: It is often necessary 
to restrain ourselves in the exercise of gifts 
like sarcasm, or mimicry, which may be 
good in the right place. We must be brave 
to stand up for the right. We must be 
strenuous in intellectual pursuits as well as 
in athletics. It is necessary to recognize 
each other’s rights, this being the condition 
on which we get our own rights. We must 
remember that everyone has a right to a rea- 
sonable amount of pride, sensitiveness, and 
self-respect. It is necessary to observe cer- 
tain established principles which we call 
conventionalities. We must do more ap- 
preciating of one another,.and less criticism, 
and take a kindly interest in one another’s 
doings. 

Along the line of ‘“conventionalities,” 
President Buckham made a plea for aca- 
demic dress. He explained that the wear- 
ing of such dress was the survival of an 
old custom: to designate the scholarly class, 
and suggested that it tended to give a festal 
turn to occasions. 
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The second Vesper Service was held in 
the chapel on Wednesday, January 16th. 
Prof. Perkins spoke on “The Symmetrical 
Life.” His talk was both instructive and 
entertaining. 

He said in part: 

The foundation of a symmetrical life is a 
healthy body. As far as the intellectual life 
is concerned, we must seek growth for- 
ward, outward, and upward. It is well to 
have a purpose in life and make all things 
help us forward in our chosen path. Never 
waste time; play when you play; and be 
sure not to leave out all play. It is well to 
specialize, but don’t get into a groove so 
@eepeyourcant see over the edges. Be 
careful to think high thoughts. Let Sun- 
day stand for a complete rest; a necessity 
of our physical selves. Most people find 
the truest rest in the uplift of the com- 
panionship in high thoughts obtained in 
church service. © 

In both services, the music was excep- 
tionally fine, adding immensely to the charm 
of the meetings. 


THE FOOL. 


There was a fool who said, “I will not play 

This game of life because fate says me nay. 
Each hope, though oft returning is but killed 
And some of my desires go unfulfilled. 

I want a shield before me in the fray, 

To shelter from the evil of the way.” 


His strength grew small and weak became his 

arm, 

His brothers fought alone, but his the harm. 
Tasteless his joys; his former power to feel 
Ebbed low; his life, no longer full and real 

Seemed but a worthless thing, and with a sigh 

He cast it idly from him, glad to die. 

—W. M. R. 


MUSICAL CLUBS. 


Both the Glee and Mandolin Clubs have 
got down to earnest work preparing for a 
concert to be given sometime in February. 
The clubs have been delayed in beginning 
rehearsals, due to several unforeseen dif- 
ficulties, but are now making up for lost 
time. 

The officers of the clubs are as follows: 
President, A. W. Chapman, med. ’07; vice- 
president, H. V. Nye, ’07; secretary, R. E. 
Vaughan, 07; manager, W. G. Ryan, ’07; 
assistant manager, H: F. Barton, ’08; 
leader of Glee Club, G. F. Reed, ’07; leader 
of Mandolin Club, H. F. Barton, ’08; W. 


W. Peter, medical. 1910, a graduate of 
Northwestern Conservatory of Music, has 
been engaged as director of the Glee Club. 
He will also be of great assistance to the 
club as a soloist. 


Y. M. C, A. NOTES. 

Dr. H. F. Perkins spoke before the asso- 
ciation meeting Sunday, January 13th, his 
subject being “The Truth Shall Make You 
gato as 

The meeting January 20th took the form 
of a conference on the subjects of sin and 
temptation. Dr. Bass gave a brief talk of 
a very interesting nature. | 

The association meetings will be discon- 
tinued through the mid-year period. The 
next meeting to be held February roth, will 
be addressed by Dr. George of the First 
Church. 


THE ECONOMICS CLUB. 


The Economics Club held their first reg- 
ular meeting Thursday evening, January 
17. The topic for the evening, “Outdoor 
Relief,’ was well introduced by Heininger, 
’08, and a very spirited discussion followed. 
Professor Mixter very kindly furnished re- 
freshments and the evening was evidently 
enjoyed by all present. 

The object of this club is the investiga- 
tion and discussion of live economic ques- 
tions. It is planned also to have business 
men address the club occasionally. 

The active membership is limited to all 
academics, juniors and seniors who take an 
interest in the club. Associate member- 
ship is open to all sophomores and _ fresh- 
men. This club was formed primarily for 
students in the department of commerce 
and economics, but the nature of the meet- 
ings is such as to interest students of all de- 
partments, and consequently all, who so 
desire, are invited to become members. 

It is hoped that, in the near future, the 
club will become a member of the Inter- 
collegiate Civic League. 


LOCALS. 


The next meeting of the Philosophical 
Club is postponed till after mid-year. 

Professor Bassett has been unable to 
meet his classes for a few days on account 
of illness. | 
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Examinations for the Rhodes  scholar- 
ship began on the morning of January 17th 
in the Billings Library. 

At vesper services in the chapel on Wed- 
nesday Professor Perkins gave an address 
on the “Symmetry of Life.” 

On the evening of January 17th the 
Mandolin Club held its first rehearsal in the 
collése WY SVR Cee rocins. 

On the afternoon of January 13th Dr. H. 
F, Perkins addressed the college Y..M. 
C. A. on the subject of truth. 

At a recent meeting of the Boulder So- 
ciety, Wilson, ’o7, Appleton, ’o7, and 
Pease, ’07, were elected to membership. 

The college store is rapidly improving, 
many additions are being made to the stock 
which is already good and includes many at- 
tractive pictures, etc. 

At the preliminary debate of the fresh- 
men Wright, Orcutt and Kellogg were 
chosen to represent the class in the fresh- 
man-sophomore debate. 

At the college meeting held January 18th 
C. J. Chase was elected assistant baseball 
manager and Orton, ’o9, was elected as- 
sistant football manager. 

ie the vevenine ‘or sjantiary “18th ‘the 
Glee.Club met in the colleze Y. M. C. A. 
rooms for organization and rehearsal. A 
concert is planned for the near future. 

The Philosophical Club held its regular 
meeting Friday evening, January 18th, at 
the home of Professor Tower. The sub- 
ject discussed was “The Philosophical 
Basis for Belief in Miracles.” 

At a meeting of the Green and Gold 
Debating Club Professors Mixter and Tup- 
per selected the following men to represent 
the sophomores in the interclass debate: 
Harris, Lawton and Mevis. 

The sophomore hop was held at the Ma- 
sonic Temple on the evening of January 
18th. Music was furnished by Riker’s or- 
chestra. Professor and Mrs. Stetson and 
Professor and Mrs. Freedman received. 


MID-YEAR EXAMINATIONS. 


All examinations begin at 9 A. M. 
otherwise specified. 


unless 


MonpDaAy, Jan. 28. 
Latings aud. 4 AS GC: 
Metaphysics, F. N. C._ 
American History, D. S. C. 
Ind; Org.*C. and EF. 6,.C. M.-C; 
Physics I, Science Hall. 


Chemistry I, Science Hall, 
Zoology 4, Science Hall. 


TUESDAY, Jan. 29. 
French 4, E.. 8. C. 
German 3, E. N. C. 


Psychology, F. N. C. 
Econ. History, D. N. C. 


Biol. Water Analysis, Science Hall. 


Stoichiometry, Science Hall. 
Accounting, C. N, C. 


WEDNESDAY, Jan. 30. 


Greek Art, D. S. C. 
English 2, Science Hall, 2 P. M. 
Mathematics I, Science Hall. 


THURSDAY, Jan. 31. 


Philosophy I and VI, E. N. C. 
English History, D. S. C. 
French 6, E. 8. C. 

Commercial Law, D. N. C. 
Commercial Arithmetic, C. N. C. 
Chemistry -3, Science Hall. 
Organic Chemistry, Science Hall. 


Agriculture II, Experiment Station. 


FRIDAY, Feb. 1. 


Greek II, D. S.C: 
Ragin “fil. SNAG. 
Botany 8, Science Hall. 
Drawing I, Science Hall. 


Elec, Motors (Chem.) Science Hall. 


SATURDAY, Feb. 2. 


Greek I, D. S. C. 

German IV, D.N. C. 
Zoology I, Science Hall. 
Mineralogy, Science Hall. 
Chemistry II, Science Hall. 


Monpay, Feb. 4. 


French 2, Science Hall. 

German 2 and 2s, Science Hall. 
Greek 6, D. S. C. 

mngiish. 9. AN Ce 

Economics 2 (Banking), D. N. C. 
Mathematics 3, E. N. C. 


TUESDAY, Feb. 5. 


Anglo-Saxon, A. N. C. 
french 5, D.Sc, 


Military Science, Science Hall, 2 P. M. 


Anthropology, Science Hall. 


WEDNESDAY, Feb. 6, 


French I, Science Hall (Physics R.) 


German I and Is, Science Hall. 


Bacteriology, Science Hall. 
Chemistry 5b and 5c, Science Hall, 2 P. M.- 


Bible Study, A. S. C. 


THURSDAY, Feb. 7. 


English I, Science Hall. 
Earn 2Tich- Ee 6: C; 
Spanish..L D..N,. C. 
Sociology,’ D. S. C. 
Physiology II, Science Hall. 
Botany I, Science Hall. 


Horticulture II, Experiment Station, 2 P. M. 
Mathematics II (Cl and LS), A. N. GC. 
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FRIDAY, Feb. 8. 


Latin I, E. S. C. 

Pristory..1, D. S. C. 

Economics I, D. N. C. 

Mathematics 6, A, N. C. 

International Law, E. N. C. 

Assaying, Science Hall. 

Mathematics II (Chem.), Science Hall. 


SATURDAY, Feb. 9. 


Enrollment, 9 A. M. 
ATHLETICS. 


TRACK. 


Arrangements have been completed for 
a team race between the Universities of 
Maine and Vermont to be run at the meet 
held under the auspices of the Boston 
Athletic Association on Saturday evening, 
February 16th. 

Vermont has never before been rep- 
resented at the annual meets held by this 
association, and it behooves us to show 
Vermont up at this event in her proper light. 
Maine has a fast team of experienced run- 
ners, but possesses no better training facili- 
ties than those at Vermont. Maine, how- 
ever, appreciates the value of consistent, 
conscientious training, something on which 
we lay too little stress. This race can be 
won—and we will be satisfied with nothing 
less than a victory—only by dint of the 
hardest, steadiest kind of training. 

At present eight men are crowding one 
another, struggling for a place on the team 
of four men who will go to Boston. The 
men will be chosen solely on merit, being 
tried out in preliminary and final trials. The 
men who make good will be the ones who 
have worked. Let us win this race, and 
make sure of a similar race each year at 
these meets from now on. 


BASKET BALL. 
McGIL, 15, VERMONT 17. 


Vermont defeated McGill on Monday 
evening, January 7th, in a very interesting 
and closely contested game of basket ball. 
There was an unfortunate misunderstand- 
ing as regards rules, and a set was used 
with which neither team was very familiar. 
This made umpiring more or less difficult, 
and gave the audience some trouble in fol- 
lowing plays and decisions. 

Vermont opened the game with a rush 
and at the end of the first half had a sub- 
stantial lead. In the second half McGill 


took a liking to the style of play used, and 
by clever passing and fast leg-work closed 
up the gap, making the finish a thrilling 
one. 

The summary follows: 


Vermont. MecGuil. 
CRO VSIRS A OG SO ka ae l. g. Crankshaw 
RaW A Dts it dibs eoncc tec ace ase r. g. McCallum 
MOLTO ECASGLU Vs) Clee. s: cstend coo c. Locke (Capt.) 
Ee oe Pas Be ig 40. a -« l. g. Rowell, Menzies 
PUGI COM W ALKINS, | lod 2 cps das sie alare r. f, Forbes 


Goals, Buck, Hosmer 3, Holcomb 3, Watkins, 
McCallum, Locke, Forbes 3; baskets from fouls, 
Barlow, Crankshaw, Forbes, Rowell 3; referee, 
Appleton; umpire, McGuire; timer, Cloudman. 


Fitcupure Y. M. C. A. 13, VERMONT Io. 


Vermont played the first game of the 
Massachusetts trip on Saturday evening, 
January 12th, losing to Fitchburg Y. M. 
C. A. on the latter’s floor. Fitchburg has a 
fast team, one which has played together 
for several years, and the showing made 
by Vermont was remarkably good. 

Vermont is credited with four baskets to 
Fitchburg’s three, but the latter shot sev- 
en goals from fouls while Vermont was 
given but two. These scores show that 
Vermont’s covering and blocking were of 
the preferred stock variety. The fast work 
of Watkins and Collins was very much in 
evidence. 

Following is the summary: 


Wier MoO. A. Vermont. 
OYE OT RST 1 a al De ne 5 ie ae et Pa a Fea l. b. Holcomb 
PERE CL Dee Ua 1059 a as a ROR Ea r. b. Hosmer 
ere Series eee hots sil de Wk ec. Cassidy, Collins 
Merenzies Curly eri 2s. Skee. ek Lf. Buck 
Bee Rees epi ek 2 Peek aes r. f. Watkins 


Score—F. Y. M. C. A. 13, Vermont 10; goals 
from floor, Rich, Curly, McKenzie, Watkins 2, 
Buck, Hosmer; goals from fouls, Syme 6, Lee, 
Buck, Hosmer; referee, J. W. Waters; timer, 
C. S. Alexander; time, 20-minute halves. 


NEw HAMPSHIRE 13, VERMONT 6. 


The state universities of the twin sister 
states met on the basket ball floor for the 
second time on Monday evening, January 
14th, this time on New Hampshire’s floor at 
Durham. ‘The result of the game was in 
the nature of a surprise, as earlier in the 
season Vermont defeated New Hampshire 
quite decisively. 

Judging from the summary of the game, 
Rolls, New Hampshire’s right forward, 
passed out a pretty exhibition of basket ball 
neatly tied with pink ribbon. He alone 
made eight points. The reports make it a 
rough game. 
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The summary: 


New Hampshire. Vermont. 
Rolissin St. ao .Baipeseeieee teeter eo 1. b. Holcomb 
Kennedye-lo: fev eee ae ro. Hosmer 
PiCWer. Cs 6.5. cleus he Reread ke coe e. Collins 
Ry arisars. Dio. aie wee 1. f. Watkins, Buck 
Cone, Ty Digi tee as es eee eel = r. f. Barlow 


Score—New Hampshire 13, Vermont 6; goals 
from floor, Holcomb, Hosmer, Kennedy, Rolls 
4: goals from fouls, Kennedy 3, Barlow, Col- 
lins; referee, Connors; scorer, Clark; timer, 
Buck; time, 20-minute periods; attendance 300. 


LOWELL TEXTILE SCHOOL II, VERMONT IO. 


On Tuesday evening, January 15th, 
Lowell Textile School defeated Vermont in 
a game of basket ball which held the spec- 
tators’ attention from whistle to whistle. 
The Lowell team had not lost a game on 
its floor, but the boys were forced to play 
their best every minute of the game in or- 
der to keep their record clear. 

Vermont covered well, allowing only one 
Lowell man to score. Holden played a 
clever game for Lowell, scoring three 
baskets. Barlow, Collins and Buck made a 
basket each, the one scored by Collins being 
a particularly brilliant one. 

The summary follows: 


Lowell T. 8. Vermont. 
PaGen oo. al vale « « 1. b. Holcomb, Buck, Watkins 
Pee ae eee nee Wns sate e ey. 8 Pep. t.osmer 
Se reds ahs ake ee oe sla sce ate mia ene ja enone c. Collins 
BEerenere. saa. 335% eta 1. f.. Watkins, Buck 
ye Pe gt I Sey 2 0) SI i A a r. f. Barlow 


Score—Lowell T. S. 11, Vermont 10; goals 
from floor, Holden 38, Barlow, Collins, Buck; 
goals from fouls, Bunce 5, Barlow 4; referee, 
J. F. Thorpe, Lowell; umpire, T. Hayes, Ver- 
mont; timers, White and Kelley; time, 20-min- 
ute halves. 


ANDOVER 20, VERMONT IO. 


Vermont finished her trip at Andover, 
playing there Wednesday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 16th. 

Collins, Barlow and Buck played pluckily 
and made the game interesting. For An- 
dover, Thomson and Belford threw seven 
baskets between them. 

The summary is given below: 


Phillips Andover. Vermont. 
Birimenster Sate ve baie tee. aw 1. b. Hosmer 
Richmondyis io Gace ens axe r. b. Watkins 
Stout a Geode a5 os teal ke ee hee fore wait spa "h ec. Collins 
Belford Bx. vec wee eet. l. f: Barlow 
TTR OTMISODS hac Ds ae tare keusan ae ceeeds © oe: r. f. Buck 


Score—Phillips Andover 20, Vermont 10; 
goals from the floor, Stout 3, Thomson 4, Bel- 
ford, Barlow, Buck, Collins 2; goals from fouls, 
Blumenauer 4, Barlow 2; referee, Reilly; um- 
pire, Hayes; timekeeper, Peet; time, 20-min- 
ute and 15-minute halves. 


CLASS OF 1904, U. V. M. 


The roster is published primarily to inform 
members of the class where other members are 
and what they are doing. The suggestion that 
what individuals had done in the time inter- 
vening since commencement be made a part 
of it, has been well received; but the secre- 
tary has not undertaken to supply any infor- 
mation where such was not given, presuppos- 
ing that each member has written just what 
he wished to have appear concerning himself. 

It has been the custom with some classes to 
give addresses of quondam members. Owing 
to the large number of these in the class of 
1904 and the difficulty of reaching them all, 
such addresses have been omitted. 

The secretary requests changes of address 
be sent to him voluntarily. 

New York, December, 1906. 

John H. Ayres, Bennington. 

Care City Engineer’s Office, Manila, P, I. 

_ Civil Engineer. 
- Been an exile since March, 1905. 
Harry Barker, Rutland. 
McGill, Nev. 
Field and Hydraulic Engineer. 
With Nevada Consolidated Copper Co. 

Such times as I have not been loafing or trav- 
elling I have been in field or hydraulic engin- 
eering of all sorts and sizes. I was in San 
Francisco a while, but was fortunate enough 
to clear out a few days before the earthquake. 
Also spent a few weeks with Marshall on his 
orange grove. Am contemplating a change of 
base. 

Lillian A. Bean, 

39 Messenger St., St, Albans. 
Teaching English St. Albans High School. 
Fred 8. Briggs, Brandon. 
166 W. 64th St,, New York. 

Medical student College Physicians and Sur- 

geons. 
Chauncey S. Brownell, Burlington. 

Travelling as Asst. Eng. for Pintsch Com- 

pressing Co., 160 Broadway, N. Y. 

Henry C. Burrows, Burlington. 
With Herman L. Buss, 611 Chamber Com- 
merce, Boston, Grain Salesman. 

Frank W. Chamberlain, Springfield. 
88 S. Union St., Burlington. 
Veterinarian. 

Completed three-year veterinary course Cor- 

nell in two years. Elected Sigma Chi, 
J. A. Chamberlain, Grand Isle. 
With St. Albans Foundry Co. 


Milton. 


Arthur W. Clark, Glover. 
Geneva, N. Y., Exp. Sta. 
Asst. Chemist. ra 

Henry C. Clement, Burlington. 


Eng. Dept. A. G. White & Co,, 
43 Exchange Pl., N. Y. 
L. B. Cramer, E. Pittsburg. 
Testing Dept. Westinghouse Co. 

Was at Union University a year for post- 
graduate work in electrical engineering. Can 
be located any time through American Insti- 
tute Elec: Eng., 95 Liberty St., N. Y. 

Harry E. Cunningham, Burlington, 
148 College St. 
Instructor Sci. German and French. 
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Married Miss Ethel Lord, Aug. 18, 1906. 

Richard F. Darling, Newbury. 

Farming. 

Roger S. Derby, 

150 Noble St., Brooklyn. 
Chemist with Nichols Copper Co. 

R. D. H. Emerson, Burlington. 
1 Trowbridge Pl., Cambridge, Mass. 
Student Harvard Law School, ’04-’07. 

Admitted Mass. Bar 1906. 

Ralph G. Gibson, Hanover, N. H. 
16 Colchester Ave., Burlington. 
Instructor Drawing U. of Vt. 

Married last summer. 

Alfred H. Gilbert, Dorset. 
Boston Farm School, Thompson’s Island, Mass. 
Instructor in Agriculture and Mer. Farm. 

After leaving college was nine months spe- 
cial agent in Department Agriculture, Bureau 

Plant Industry, Washington, D. C. 

Anna E. Gilbert, Dorset: 
Wm. W. Gilbert, Dorset. 
Lab. Plant Pathology, Dept. Agr., 
Washington, D. C. 

._ Have been connected with the department 
since graduation. In connection with the work 
have travelled a good deal, especially in Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Florida, Alabama. Last winter in Cali- 
fornia to investigate pear blight in Sacra- 

mento Valley. 


Springfield. 


Elmer E. Gove, Burlington. 
Horticulturist. 
Delia N. Harding, Corinth. 
Teaching. 
Nathaniel G. Hathorne, Burlington. 


Nueva Gerona, Isle of Pines, W. I. 

Was for a time analytical chemist Parke, 
Davis & Co.,, Detroit. Previous to that chem- 
ist with J. L. Prescott & Co., N. Y. 

Samuel C. Hood, 224 Twelfth St., S. W,, 

> Washington, D. C. 

Botanist U. S. Dept. Agriculture. 
Samuel T. Hubbard, Rutland. 
2 Colchester Ave., Burlington. 

Medical student fourth year. 

Harold I. Huey, Springfield. 
148 Chapel St., Saylesville, R. I. 
Chemist Sayles’ Bleacheries and Dye Works. 
W. M. Jenkins, Springfield. 
Chemist with Parke, Davis & Co., 

é 776 Congress St., Detroit. 
Lucius H. Jones, Burlington. 

Will be in California this winter. Expected 
on leaving to do government agricultural work. 
Mrs. I. P. Kellogg (nee Carolyn Louise Pres- 

ton), Hinesburgh. 
J. Chas. Kirley, Sheldon. 

254 W. 24th St., N. Y. 
Civil Engineer with N. Y. C. R. R. 

After first of year will be in Mt. Vernon, 
Ney 
George Murray Leach, EK. Fairfield. 

518 Olive St., Scranton, Pa. 
Hlec. Engineer Lackawanna Light Co. 

Two years with Westinghouse Co., Pittsburg. 
Frances L. Little, Burlington. 
Student, 

Warren W. Mack, Hardwick. 

Resident Engineer Transcontinental R. R., 

Vermillion Bay, Ont. 


Durant L. Macrea, 
With Athens Law Co., 
1487 W. Vermont St., Indianapolis. 
Roy W. Marshall, Lindsay, Cal. 
Orange grower. 

Wm. M. Mulheron, Burlington. 
Vermont manager Columbia National Life 
Insurance Co. 

On leaving college was connected with Bur- 
lington Free Press about six months, after 
which went to work for above company. Since 
July 15 last have been state manager. Head- 
quarters Room 19, Strong Building, Burling- 

ton, 
Friend A. MacMurtry, 
Farming. 

Principal high school year following gradua- 

tion. 
Lilian E. Mears, Gloucester, Mass. 
25 Commonwealth Ave. 
Studying at home. 
Harry H. Page, 


Burlington. 


Middlebury. 


Hinesburgh. 
Farming. 

Married Miss S. Shilvock, September, 1906. 
Roscoe FE’. Patterson, Newbury, Conn. 
Asst. to City Engineer, Burlington. 
Leon M. Phelps, E. Highgate. — 
2022 N. 138th St,, Philadelphia. 
Foreign Agt. American Dyewood Co. 


New York Homoeopathic Medical Collge 
ane : Hospital 


48th Session begins October Ist, 1907. 


BROADEST DIDACTIC COURSE 


Homeopathy taught through entire four years 
Pathology and Laboratory work four years 
LARGEST CLINICAL FACILITIES - 
30,000 patients treated yearly in allied hospital 
1,600 hospital beds for Clinical Instruction 
Daily Clinics 
SYSTEMATIC BEDSIDE INSTRUCTION 
15,000 patients yearly in all departments of 

College Hospital | 
Students living in College Dormitory assigned 
cases 


For announcement, address 
EDWARD G. TUTTLE, A. M., M. D. 
Secretary of the Facuity 
61 West 5dlst Street, New York 


WILLIAM HARVEY KING, M. D., LL. D. 
Dean 


Crystal Palace 


‘Home Made Candies, High Grade Packages 
Goods from 25c to $5. per Box. Our Package. 
consist of Lowney’s, Baker’s and Revere 


Chocolates. a 


Crystal Palace 


59 CHURCH ST., BURLINGTON, VT. 


o?¢ . nd ° 
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Chas. H. Pierce, Burlington. 
35 N. Converse Hall. 
instructor Eng. Math., U. of Vt. 
Taught a year at University of Illinois; pre- 
viously with B. & a. R. R., Boston and with 

L. S. & M. S. R, R,, Cleveland, as draftsman 

and transit-man. 

Carl S. Pomeroy, Enosburg Falls. 

147 Loomis St., Burlington. 
Special Agt. Bu. Plant Pathology, Dept. Agr. 
Two years since graduation spent at Univer- 
sity of Vermont. Degree B. S. in Ag. received 

June, 1906. 

Arthur E. Pope, Burlington. 

Eng, Dept. A. G. White & Co., 
43 Exchange PIl., N. Y. 
Jacod .J- Ross, Huntington. 
Medical student U. of Vt. 

A. H. Sargent, Corinth. 
700 Park Ave., N. Y. Theological student. 
Preached W. Dummerston and Corinth sum- 

mer and fall, 1904. Principal Groton High 

School 1905. School year 1905-6 spent at Mead- 

ville Theological Seminary. Summer 1906 

preached Union Church, Gooldsboro, Me. 

Edw. T. Shaw, Manchester Ctr. 
Expects to go soon to Pittsfield to work. 

John C. Sherburne, N. Pomfret. 

Wadham College, Oxford, England. — 
Studying law at Oxford University. 
Helen B. Somers, Barton Landing. 
41 Howland St., Boston (Emerson Home). 
Matron. 
One year at Bridgewater Normal School. One 
year teaching in Newton. 


Irwin Spear, Burlington. 
Eaitorial work with Fairchild Co., 
621 Broadway, N. Y. 
After Jan. 1, 1907, address will be care of 
same firm, Lees Building, Chicago. 
Mrs, C. C. St. Clare (nee Emma Richardson), 
Morrisville. 
Taught 1904-5 High School, White River Jct. 
Married Rev. C. C. St. Clare, Sept. 28, 1905. 


Louis N. Van Vliet, Shelburne. 
Post-graduate work, U. of Vt. 


Guy R. Varnum, Barre. 
Supt. granite business for Boutwell, Milne & 
Varnum Co. 


Daniel M. Walsh, 

Census Bureau, Washington. 
Editorial Asst. U. S. Census. 

In September, 1904, accepted position as in- 
structor Burr & Burton Seminary. Resigned 

June, 1906, to take present position. During 

coming year will study at George Washington 

University. 

Olin M. Webster, W. Berkshire. 
Since June, 1905, in U. S. Customs Service. 
Taught first year after graduation. Married 

in May, 1906, to Miss Vesta C. Hull of W. Berk- 

shire. 

Jas. A. Wellington, Fitchburg, Mass. 

126 Academy St. 
Inspector Phila. Fire Inspection and Pro- 
tection Bureau, 
4505 Regent St., Philadelphia. 
Formerly with Harrison Bros. & Co., 
facturers of paints and chemicals. 


Rutland. 


MmManu- 


Dorn’s Dining “Room 
IN. THE THEATRE BUILDING, 


201 Main Srreet, Burvineton, VT. 
Specialties of Game, such as Duck, Plover, Quail, 
Squab, Partridge, Broiled Live Lobster, Soft Shell 
Open every evening until 12 P. M. 
Phone 624-4. 


Crabs, etc. 


Se to 25¢ €ach. 
$1.00 to $10.00 per box. 


CIGA en 


Made in the West Indies and sold by 


i ee bier 


be SAEs sa 


set Vt. 


WE ARE READY 


To supply your wants, with everything 
in Young MensSuits and Overeodats, Riin 
Coats, Underwear, Hats and elegant Neck- 
wear, for all seasons. 

The greatest variety, latest styles and 
best of everything at lowest prices at 


B. TURK & ee 


Burlington Vermont 


Andrew Charland’s Barber Shop, 


8&6 CHURCH STREET, 
(UP STAIRS.) 
Elegantly furnished and fitted with all conven- 
iences. 
None but strictly first-class workmen employed. 
Private parlor for ladies and children. 
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Henry O. Wheeler, Jr., Burlington. 
Managing clerk law office Quigg, Bostwick 
& Coleman, 32 Liberty St., N. Y. 

LL.B. N. Y. Law. School, ’06. 
Admitted N. Y. Bar July, ’06. 
Arthur L. Williams, Winchendon, Mass. 
Teaching. — 


STATEMENT OF FINANCES CLASS 1904, DrEc., 1906. 


Deposit Burlington Savings Bank. .$47.09 
es a 2 SS istaee he O 


———-$50.05 
To postage and printing class an- 
OS h te) a YORU 
mea ocerim eireasury...:...¢...%... 44.55 
$50.05 


A. H. GILBERT, Treas. 
ALUMNI NOTES. 


“BANQUET OF N. E. ALUMNI ASSOCIATION. 
The fifteenth annual meeting and ban- 
quet of the New England Alumni Associa- 
tion of the University of Vermont was held 
at Young’s Hotel, Boston, Mass., on the 
evening of January ith. Forty-six 
alumni and guests were present including 
President Buckham of the University of 
Vermont. 

The speeches were varied and _inter- 
spersed with many stories and anecdotes. 
President Buckham spoke of his recent visit 
to several of the great universities especially 
the University of Aberdeen. He dwelt upon 
the importance of the university in general 
as one of the constructural forces in our 
civilization, and referred to the great world 
company of university men as “a glorious 
fellowship of prophets.” 

Governor Proctor spoke of the relation 
of the university to the state, saying that 
the state is now more anxious than ever to 
join hands with the university to promote a 
movement for general progress and de- 
velopment along all lines of endeavor. 

Dr. Edwin EF. Hawes was called upon to 
respond for the medical department. 

The next speaker was Dean Joseph L. 
Hills of the Agriculture College. He stated 
in brief that this department was rapidly 
attaining to a higher degree of excellency ; 
that a loftier standard was being attained 
along purely scholastic lines than is gen- 
erally supposed. More than one-third of 
the graduates of this department have taken 
advanced degrees. He said that by com- 
mencement, Morrill Hall, the gift of the 
state to the university, will have been com- 
pleted. 


THE “BIJOU”. 


CIGARS AND TOBACCOS. 


Finest line of Meerschams, BBB Brier Pipes and Cigars 
in the State. Also full line of Turkish and Egyptian 


Cigarettes. 
Peecticeal ART -8&- CO: 
115 Church St., - ~ Burlington, Vt. 


Fleliotype Printing Co. 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


LUGRAPHERS Et 


Scientific work and Highest Quality of 
fac-simile reproduction Gelatin and Photo- 
in coloror Mono- 2 Mechanical Print- 
chrome a ing for Class Books, 
Specialty. etc, 


MEASURE FOR 
MEASURE 


We still maintain our Highest 
Standard of Tailoring 
Excellence. 

We give you the best of goods 
and of workmanship. 


Suits 10 per cent off in next 60 days to 
students. 


Ee. WN. -FRGCHETT 
CUSTOM TAILOR 
153 PAIN ST. 


Che 


Baltimore Medical 
Zoliege 


PRELIMINARY FALL CouRSE BEGINS SEPT. 1 

REGULAR WINTER COURSE BEGINS SEPT. 20 

Liberal Teaching Facilities; Modern College 
Buildings; Comfortable Lecture Hall and Amphi- 
theaters; Large and Completely Equipped Labora- 
tories; Capacious Hospitals and Dispensary; Ly- 
ing in Department for Teaching Clinical Obstet- 
rics; Large Clinics. 

Send for Catalogue and address 
DAVID STREETT, M. D., Dean. 


The next speaker was Professor Davis R. 
Dewey. He pointed out the opportunity 
for practical education in the public schools 
which would lead to more efficient citizen- 
ship in rural New England. 

Speaker Thomas C. Cheney of the Ver- 
mont House of Representatives next re- 
sponded to the call of the toastmaster. He 
spoke at length of the important work ac- 
complished by university men in the last 
session of the legislature, during which 
there was a reformation of the judiciary of 
Vermont and of the railroad commission, 
and other legislation more beneficial to 
the state than that accomplished in any 
legislature for a generation. This was 
largely attained as a result of the general 
participation of graduates of the university 
in local politics. 

Rev. E. C. Bass reported upon the Cen- 
tennial Endowment Fund, stating that there 
had been a steady increase and the pros- 
pects for obtaining further large donations 
were reassured. , 

Other speakers were A. B. Selian, ’92; 
Robert H. Ferguson, M. D., 89; T. P. W. 
Rovers 73, and Charles A. Catlin, 73. F. 
Thomas Kidder, M. D., ’83, president of 
the association, presided. 


Cornell University Medical College, 


The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

President, F. Thomas Kidder, M. D., ’83. 

Vice-presidents, Edward FE. Hawes, M. 
D., ’86; George W. Stone, 84; James F. 
Duffy; M. D.,:‘91;. Henry Agee eee 
George P. Anderson, ’96. 

Chaplain, Rev.. Daniel ‘T. Lorreya a1, 

Auditor, Charles H, Parker, Go: 

Executive committee, Carl W. Doten, 
95; T.-'P: W. Rogerss a6 ee renames: 
Vaughan, M. D., ’80; Albert FE. Lewis, ’97; 
Martin J. Dalton, ’98. 

Secretary and treasurer, Irving, L. Rich, 
02. 

Assistant secretary and treasurer, Sam- 
uel H, Dennis jivecote 

Those present were: 

President Buckham of the university, 
Governor Proctor of Vermont, Dean Jo- 
seph L. Hills, James T. Adams; M. D., 
96; Edwin B. Allen, ’97; Rev. Edward C. 
Bass, 59; Jacob W. BeanjeMeD. s2;). D. 
Brennan, ’03;.%S. Ingersoll Srieniw 03 
Charles A. Catlin, ’73; Thomas C. Cheney, 
91; Charles A. Coburn, ’97; Martin J. Dal- 
ton, M. D., ’98; Professor Davis R. Dewey, 
’79; Carroll W. Doten, ’95; R. H. D. Emer- 
son, 04; Robert H. Ferguson, M. D., ’98; 


Rew York 
City 


{The course covering four years begins during the last week in September and contin ues 
until June. {A preliminary training in natural science is of great advantage. {All the 
classes are divided into small sections for recitations, laboratory and clinical bedside in- 
struction. {Students are admitted to advanced standing after passing the requisite examin- 
ations. {/The successful completion of the first year in any College or University recognized 
by the Regents of the State of New York as maintaining a satisfactory standard is sufficient 
to satisfy the requirements for admission which have lately been raised. {The annual an- 
nouncement giving full particulars will be mailed on application. 


Win. i. Polk, Mm. D., LL. D., Dean, 
CORNELL UNIVERSITY MEDICAL COLLEGE, 27TH AND 28TH STREETS AND FIRST AVENU 
NEW YORK CITY 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


INSTRUCTION IS GIVEN IN THE UNIVERSITY IN 


Te THe DEPARTMENT OF ARTs. 
II. Tue Department or SCIENCE. 
III. Tae Department or MEDICINE. 
I. The Department of Arts embraces instruction in Languages, ancient and modern, 
Mathematics, Sciences, Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy, Rhetoric, Literature and 


History. 


The courses pursued in this department are three in number. 
1, The Classical course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
2. The Literary-Scientific course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. 
3. The Commerce and Economics course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
If. The Department of Science embraces particularly instruction in the various branches 
of Mathematical, Physical, Natural and Economie Science, Mechanic Arts and Agriculture. 
The courses pursued in this department are five in number and lead to the degree 


of Bachelor of Science. 


1. Civil Engineering. 
2. Mechanical Engineering. 
3. Electrical Engineering. 


4. Chemistry. 
5. Agriculture. 


For fuller information send for catalogue or special bulletin to 


M. W. ANDREWS, Registrar. 
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wee Gibson, M. D., 77; G. H. Gray, 
M. D., 88; Edward E. Hawes, M. D., ’86: 
Charles W. Jackson, M. D., ’84; Charles 
Gemercecean, M. D., 89; F. Thomas Kid- 
evi 1, S23; Forrest M. Larcher, ’o2; 
Albert E. Lewis, 97; Marshal J. Mosher, 
M. D., 89; George E. McArthur, M. D., 
fea, Charles H. Parker, ’99; W. P. Marsh, 
95; Irving L. Rich, 02; Oscar S. Roberts, 
M. D., 64; Rodman H. Robinson, ’o2; T. 
fey Orets, 73; Elmer B. Russell, ’06; 
D. R. Ryder, M. D., ’05; Avedis B. Selian, 
92; George R. Smith, M. D., ’82; George 
ie ouattuck, MD, 92; Austin E. St. Clair, 
M. D., 93; George W. Stone, ’84; A. B. 


60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 


TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 

COPYRIGHTS &c. 

Anyone sending asketch and desorption may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest apeney for securing patents. 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, inthe 


Scientific Americar, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. J.argest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $L. Sold byall newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,3618rocavay, New York 


Branch Office, 625 FY St., Washington, D. C. 


ALL 


Stetson, 97; Henry A. Torrey, ’93; Jonas 
H. Vaughan, M. D., ’80; Arthur R. Web- 
ster, ’97; Charles R. Wilder, ’o3. 


SPAULDING ATHLETIC GOODS. 


Always pass because they are 
kept up to the mark and 
never fall below the official 
standard. 

Recognized Universally as the Best for Athletes 
Send for these books now Ten cents per copy 
No. 2388. Group XVI—Muscle Building. By Dr. L. H. 
Gulick, Director of Physical Training N. Y. 

Public Schools. 

Group XII- College Athletics. By M. C. 
Murphy, the well-known Athletic Trainer, 
now with Univ. of Penn. 

Group XII-Athletic Training '!for Schoolboys. 
By Geo. W. Orton of the Univ. of Penn. and 
a famous athlete himself. 


A copy of our complete catalogue of athletic goods 
will be mailed upon request. 


Mail Order Department, A. G. Spaulding & Bros. 
125 Nassau St., N. Y. 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


‘(\PALDIN | 
<s 


No. 27. 


No. 246. 


Concord Candy Kitchen. 


HOME-MADE CANDIES EVERY DAY. 
CHOCOLATE and BON BONS. 
Ice Cream. Ice Cream Soda, 


WITH PURE FRUIT JUICES. 
COLLEGE ICES 


COR? CHURCH-& BANK--STS. 


Burlington, Vermont 
Branch Stores: St. Albans, Vt., St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


TECHNICAL MEN 


whether beginners or eminent specialists, need to read at least one leading technical 
paper regularly. In no other way can they keep so thoroughly in touch with develop- 
ments in their chosen profession and profit by the practical experience of others en- 


gaged in similar work. 

IK YOU DOUBT THE WISDOM OR NECESSITY 
OF SUBSCRIBING, CONSULT AN INSTRUC- 
TOR OR ANY SUCCESSFUL ENGINEERR. 


We publish the leading papers devoted to the 
Engineering, Electrical and Traction Indus- 
tries. You need at least one of them. 


The Engineering Record—The most pro- 


gressive paper published devoted to civil 


engineering and allied subjects. Week- 


ly, $3.00 a year. 


Electrical World—The foremost electrical 
journal of the world. Weekly edition, 
$3.00 a year; Monthly edition, $1.00 a 
year. 


Street Railway Journal—The standard 
authority on city and interurban rail- 
roading. Weekly, $3.00 a year. 


Sample copies sent on request. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 
We also have a Book Department that can supply any engineering book published. 


Send us your inquiries. 


McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


114 Liberty Street. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


| Every Character in Sight : 
All the Time. : 


| At every exhibition where the Hammond 7 = 
| has been presented, it has carried off & 
| the palm, and to-day stands as the ac- & 


knowledged“KING OF TYPEWRITERS.” © 


| Awarded the ELLIOTT CRESSON GOLD MEDAL by the Frank- & 
2 lin Institute of Philadelphia. ae 
Awarded the HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL at the St. Louis Exposition 

| 1904, - 
Awarded GRAND PRIX at the COLONIAL EXHIBITION, Paris a 
November 190 a 

Just awarded GOLD MEDAL at the CANADA’S FIRST BUSI & 
NESS SHOW, Montreal, December, 1906. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Home Offices: 537-551 East 69th Street 


NEWYORK, . NEW YORK | 
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EDITORIALS. 


OWING to the trials of Semesters, this 
issue of Tum Cynic is a week late. But 
we beg your pardon for the delay and 
hope that you realize what a good excuse 
we have. What would you do if you had 
only your own pleasure to guide you and 
found that you would have to choose be- 
tween getting out a Cynic and getting 


choose the exam and be tickled to death 
to get out of the predicament so easily. 


NOW our eyes are turned forward. 
Kake walk, baseball, track, tennis, Junior 
week, Ariel, and Commencement are 
coloring the horizon, the color of the last 
being a little blue. We will not speak 
of these in detail, but will merely urge 
everybody to hustle to make all of these 
things successful. Just now we should 
pay special attention to the kake walk. 
This is a distinctively Vermont event, and 
we should make it worthy of Vermont 
in every way. You have only a week for 


preparation, so “get busy” now. 


WE seldom mention our Exchanges, 
editorially, but we feel that the “Concor- 
diensis”’ of Union deserves a word of 
We re- 


fer to its reports on the college world. No 


commendation in a certain line. 


other paper that we see shows as careful 
study of the affairs of other colleges as 
does the “Concordiensis.”” ‘The paper is 
praiseworthy in other respects, but espec- 


ially in the way noted. 


WE are more than pleased to find out 
that our Economics Club is planning to 
join the Intercollegiate Civic League. This 
not only puts us in closer touch with other 
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colleges, but puts us in touch with the 
leading statesmen of the day, for an ar- 
rangement has been made whereby such 
men will write essays on subjects of civic 
interest for distribution among the mem- 
Tur Cynic will be 
pleased to print these essays as they are 
sent to us. We bespeak your careful 


bers of the league. 


reading of these articles, as they are 
written by the leading exponents of civic 
reform and good government. 

The present members of the league are 
Yale, Princeton, Harvard, Pennsylvania, 
New 
Cornell, Williams, 
Michigan, Chicago, Amherst, Dartmouth 
and ‘Tennessee. 


Columbia, Brown, Technology, 


York University, 


In another column you will find the 
first of the series of articles, an essay 
by Mr. Jacob A. Riis on “Men or Money 
—Which ?” 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


EASTERN NEW YORK ALUMNI ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE U. V. M. 


The third annual banquet of the East- 
ern New York Alumni Association of the 
University of Vermont, held at “The 
Rensselaer” in Troy on Thursday even- 
ing, February 7, was the largest meeting 
the association has ever held, 37 alumni 
being present, and in every way it was 
the most successful. The Rev. John I, 
Fort, ‘oo, of Albany, was the toastmaster 
and the list of toasts was as follows, “The 
College Man in the World,” President 
M. H. Buckham; “The College of Medi- 
cine,’ Dr. J. Henry Jackson, Med. "65; 
“The University Man,’ Prof. Frederick 
Tupper, Jr.; “The Engineer,” Prof. W. 
H. Freedman; “The Medicine Man,’ C. 
B. Sprague, Med. ’98; “Endowment,” Dr. 
E.. C. Bass, ’59; “I'he Modern Trend of 


College ‘Training,’ the Hon. Henry W. 
Hill, ’76; ‘‘Athletics,’ Fred B. Wright, 
’o5; “University Influences in the Six- 
ties,’ Philander Deming, ’61. 

The following officers were elected to 
serve during the ensuing year; Presi- 
dent, Philander Deming, ’61, of Albany; 
vice-president, J. H. Collins, Med. ’97, of 
Schenectady; secretary and treasurer, H. 
B. Spencer, ’98, of Schenectady. 

Letters were read from several alumni 
who were unable to-be present, including 
one from the president of the association, 
the Rev. George B, Spalding, D. D., of 
Syracuse. 

President Buckham spoke of the city of 
Troy and his early school days there. He 
alluded to the recent gift of Mrs. Russell 
Sage to the Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute and told of how much a Vermont 
alumnus, James Forsythe of the class of 
’39, did for the institute when serving as 
its first president. He spoke of the in- 
fluence Vermont alumni have had in the 
life of the nation. He stated that at the 
time of the Civil War Vermont had more 
sons in Congress than Yale College and 
men of marked ability, such as Thaddeus 
Stephens, Henry J. Raymond, Robert 
Hale and others. He said that at no 
time in the country’s history was it more 
necessary to have strong, forceful, up- 
right university men in public life than 
it is to-day and that he hoped Vermont 
men would take up politics as a profession 
and believe, as he believed, that it could 
be a most honorable and righteous pro- 
fession. 

Dr. Jackson spoke of the new medical 
college building and the needs of the 
medical department. 

In addition to those already mentioned 
there were present: A. 5. Fay, Med. ’96; 
J. H. Collins, Med. ’97; C. S. Raymond, 
‘98; H. B. Spencer, ’98; Fl Py Pare 
Hf. P. Hudson, ’02; Di Na Yonmes fae 
A, 8. Eastman, ’05; E. S. Billings, ’os; 
L. M. Willey, 05; R. E. Holmes, ’06, 
all of Schenectady; S. Walter Scott, Med. 
‘67, and C. B. Sprague, Med. ’98, of Troy; 
I. J. Mack, ex-’o3, and H, N, Archibald, 


——— 
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Med. ’04, of Albany; J. Hawley Aiken, 
00, of Saratoga; Frank D. Sherman, 
Med. ’98, of Ballston Spa; H. Barker, ’o4, 
of McGills; Nevada; E. T. Shaw, ’oa, 
of Pittsfield, Mass; H. D. Shaw, ex-’o7, 
of Adams, Mass.; C. D. Carruth, Med. 
80, of Cohoes; and R. E. Wright, ’o7, 
R. L. Sanford, ’07 and F. S. Raymond, 
08, of the university. 

The fifteenth annual -dinner of the New 
York Alumni Association of the Univer- 
sity of Vermont was held in the Pom- 
peian room of the Hotel Astor on Friday 
evening, February 8, with sixty-one mem- 
bers present. 

The president of the association, Hon. 
Robert D. Benedict, ’48, being unable 
to be present on account of illness, Dr. 
J. H. Woodward, ’82, vice-president, act- 
ed as toastmaster. He called upon Pres- 
Mmequeouckiam, Prot. Tupper, Dr. J. 
Henry Jackson, Med. ’65, Ex-Gov. J. G. 
McCullough and G. W. Alger, ’92, to 
speak, and all responded in an exceedingly 
happy manner. The meeting was an en- 
thusiastic one and was marked by the 
singing of Vermont songs and the fre- 
quent giving of the college and class yells 
until it broke up at midnight with an Auld 
Lang Syne. 

Beside the speakers, those present were : 
Priore Weel, Freedman and Dr. G. R. 
Pisek of the faculty, Gen. Wm. Smith, ’54; 
B. L. Benedict, 55; Lewis Francis, 56; 
eer ee macs, 50; Dr: E. S. Peck, ’68; 
Darwin P. Kingsley, ’81; Henry W. Hill, 
Woumiteratio Loomis, “76; J. J. Allen, 
62; J. R. Wheeler, ’80; W. E. Weston, 
82: A, H. Hill, 82; Dr. Samuel Lloyd, 
Med. ’84; D. L. Cady, ’86; G. E. Saw- 
yer, 83; Samuel H. Bishop, ’86; W. A. 
Mitchell, 87; W. C. Flanders, ’90; G. M. 
Alger, ’90; Frederick Billings, ’90; W. 
G. Derby, ’91; Dr. I. Newman, ’92; J. D. 
Benedict, ’93; C. E. Lamb, ’93; C. W. 
Buckham, ’91; E. J. Armstrong, ’94; M. 
S. Allen, 95; A. C. Crombie, ’94; S. F. 
Mreetemeo5; LT. E. Hazen, ’97; W. B. 
Leavens, ’98; Dr. FE. J. Mountain, ’98; J. 
C. Torrey, ’98; T. R. Powell, 00; E. W. 
Lawrence, ’01; P. M. Corey, ’o1; E. N. 
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Pecos tors WJ.) Dodge. 703 574. ~ HH. 
Valiquette, 03; Henry Wallace, ’03; J. 
Dea right,o7 "A. EE) Pope on 71208. 
Garpenter, 04; F. S!. Briggs; ’o43;H. G. 
Prtekoos eb ii. Beckley, 055 Pe -D. 
unrows:. OO; C.\ Fi Blacks ?o63) HP G: 
Fuller, ’06; J.T. Seaver, ex-’99. 

moon lion. 1 C../A. Kent? sivessin the 
Michigan Law Review for January an in- 
teresting sketch of the late Judge James 
V. Campbell. It is a generous yet can- 
did and critical estimate of a great law- 
yer. | 
59. Mr. Charles E. Allen, secretary 
of the Associate Alumni, has just pre- 
sented to the library photographs of the 
following six graduates: C. W. Star- 
berd, 1845; Jona A. Wainwright, 1846; 
Joseph W. Taylor, 1847, and Wm. M. 
Miller, Wm. H. O’Grady, and J. B. Went- 
worth, 1848. It is to Mr. Allen that we 
are indebted for the complete register of 
alumni in attendance at the Centennial. 

"70. Hon. Elias Lyman and daughters 
sailed January 19 on the steamship Celtic 
for a few months’ trip through Egypt 
and southern Europe. 

"84. It gives us much satisfaction to 
announce that Prof. Kirby F. Smith of 
Johns Hopkins University has promised 
to attend the classical conference to be 
held here in the early part of March, and 
deliver the principal address. 

Dr. David Irons, who gave instruction 
in philosophy during Prof. Torrey’s ab- 
sence in Europe in 1896-97, is reported 
to have died at Bryn Mawr, Pa., at some 
date in January last. 

85. Prof. John W. Buckham has a 
suggestive article in the January number 
of the Bibliotheca Tacra on Modern 
Theological Education, in which he ad- 
vocates some important modifications in 
both courses and methods. 

Med. ’98. Dr. Henry W. Eliot, U. S. 
A., now located in the Philippines, is en- 
gaged to be married to Miss Flora 
Grandy. Miss Grandy sailed from San 
Francisco on the transport Logan Feb- 
ruary 5, and the wedding will take place 
in the Philippines. 
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Meéd: ’o5. Dri Henry 1.1 Taft, who 
for some time has been house surgeon at 
Fordham Hospital, New York City, sailed 
last month as ship surgeon on the Sarnia 
for Rio de Janeiro. Three days were 
spent at Kingston, Jamaica, soon after 
the disaster. Dr. Taft has again resumed 
his hospital work. Dr. W. H. Mitchell, 
Med. ’o5, is also assistant at Fordham 
Hospital. 

‘or. Lieut. Howard R. Smalley, 2nd 
U. S. Cavalry, was recently appointed 
squadron quartermaster and commissary 
of the 1st squadron, 2nd Cavalry. Lieut. 
Smalley has also been detailed to organize 
and command the machine guns of the 2nd 
Cavalry and is now on duty at regimental 
headquarters, Fort Assinniboine, Mon- 
tana. 


MEN OR MONEY—WHICH ? 


By Jacob A. Rus, Author of “How the 
Other Half Lives,’ “The Making of 
an American,’ “The Battle with the 
Slum.” 


Riding in a railroad car, the other day, 
with a Western man, a stranger, our talk 
strayed to the one absorbing topic: New 
York—its size, its wealth, its tunnels, its 
crowds. 

“Um,” said he, chewing meditatively 
on a tooth-pick, “there’s a town! Think 
of the millions, the millions, made and 
spent there; the millions!’ And in say- 
ing it he reproduced, without knowing it, 
the point in view of all of us. 

The trouble with New York, the trou- 
ble with practically all of the cities of our 
land, of which it is the type, is that all, 
alas, we who live there have thought of 
them in terms of money, never of men. 
And as we sowed, so have we reaped. 
Great markets, great money centres, our 
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but a corrupter of politics. 


cities have become, little else. iven the 
amusements that are there are just a 
way of making money, or of spending it. 
Naturally, their politics have fallen under 
the same head. Graft is not a product 
And as to 
the source and fountain head of civic vir- 
tue, or the lack of it—the people! Homes, 
which should make the real city—let the 
last ‘Tenement House Commission speak : 

“They live there,’ it said in its report 
to the legislature, speaking of the two 
millions of toilers in our tenements,. “in 


an environment that makes all for un- 


righteousness,” and so tends to corrupt 
the youth, the citizenship of the to-mor- 
row. aii 3 

We reaped as we sowed. ‘Twenty-five 
years ago, Jules Simon, addressing his 
countrymen, described the crop with great 
exactness: ‘“Where the home is smothered 
in a nation, there go with it family, man- 
hood, citizenship, patriotism.’ New 
York was long ago, with far too much 
truth, called “the homeless city.” 

There had been, half a century before, 
an earlier Tenement House Commission, 
appointed by the Senate of the State, to 
see what ailed New York. It came back 
to Albany and recommended,.as a means 
of abolishing drunkenness, “furnishing 
to each man a clean and comfortable 
home.” I suppose they laughed at that, 
called it paternal government, and, put in 
that bald shape, it looked like it. There © 
were fifteen thousand tenements in New 
York at that early day. To-day there 
are eighty thousand and their united in- 
fluence goes toward the destruction of the 
home. The discovery, on this side of the 
Atlantic, that this is nothing less than 
treason, dates back to the last cholera 
epidemic, in 1866. 

In dread of that New York organized 
a Board of Health that set about teach- 
ing the new world the a, b, c of sanitation. 
Pigs were banished from streets and cel- 
lars, and that first year 40,000 windows 
were cut to let light into 40,000 tenement 
bedrooms that were dark and unven- 
tilated. Forty years we have wrestled 
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with the powers of darkness and at last 
the law forbids the building of a tene- 
ment with a dark and airless room in it. 
The day is coming when it will forbid a 
man to own one. Meanwhile the sani- 
tarians are trying to make it unprofitable 
to the owner. 

To get so far has taken forty years of 
unceasing fighting, of patient waiting, of 
striving to mould public opinion, without 
which we cannot get anywhere, or, if we 
do, find ourselves stuck, side-tracked and 
helpless before we know it. It is go- 
ing to take us twenty years more to get 
where we cannot slide back. Every win- 
ter the forces of selfish greed that care 
‘nothing for the neighbor, nothing for the 
state, and in their utter shortsightedness 
and folly cannot grasp the meaning of the 
President's constant warning that “‘we go 
up or down together,” can see only their 
own immediate profit, marshal their forces 
at Albany to make a breach in the tene- 
ment house law, now here, now there, 
anything to let their avarice in. Every 
winter they have to be fought and public 
opinion held up to its responsibility. <A 
single year of inattention, of over-con- 
fidence, and we should have ten years’ 
work to do over again. 

And there is enough that is yet undone. 
The last census of the tenements in New 
York showed that there were in them yet 
350,000 and over of the dark rooms the 
Board of Health deemed fatal in 1866. 
Since then we have found the bacillus of 
tuberculosis and the fight with the White 
Plague has been taken up all over the land. 
In New York City we have every year 8,- 
ooo deaths from tuberculosis and there are 
always 20,000 persons dying from the 
scourge. Is it any wonder, when labor- 
atory experiments have shown ‘that, 
whereas a ray of direct sunlight kills the 
germ at once, in a dark tenement room 
or hallway it may live two years or three, 

These are the facts, as everyone knows 
who reads. New York City has roughly 
speaking, half the voters in the Empire 
State. This is their home environment. 
Physically and morally, it “makes all for 


unrighteousness.” Is it a square deal for 
the republic? One young man, just out 
of college, answered that question for 
himself, upon the evidence before him, 
along in the eighties, and straightway 
started an investigation of slavery in the 
tenement cigar-making industry. The 
action he brought about was labeled un- 
constitutional then—if I remember right 
—the fashion in labels has changed since 
under compulsion of accumulated evidence 
—but he learned something he has never 
forgotten. He is the same man who sits 
to-day in the White House demanding a 
fair chance for all the people, rich or poor, 
that the Republic may have a fair chance. 
Without that, it can not have it. For, as 
I said, New York is but the type of all 
the growing cities in the land. It sets 
the fashion. Whatever we do there, the 
others will do. 

We hear much of the slum. The slum 
is just a question of the per cent. you will 
take. - If 5 per cent. there is no slum 
problem; if 25, it looms large. It pays 
to build bad tenements that wreck the 
home. ‘That is the reason of the fight. 
As I said, it is just a question of greed and 
of the cold indifference that asks “Am I 
my brother’s keeper?’ In that war the 
generation that is coming has to take 
sides. Which side are you on? 

The young men of to-day have got to 
fight it to a finish. New York will be, 
every growing city in the land—and more 
and more ours is getting to be a land of 
cities—will be what the young men of 
to-day make up their minds they shall be. 
And those twenty years will tell the story 
of whether we shall last as a people, or 
not. Noblesse oblige! ‘To those who 
have had the advantage of a college edu- 
cation falls the duty of leadership. Which 
way? 

All modern experience,. all human in- 
stinct, goes to support the belief that the 
cure for other things than drunkenness 
lies in giving every man a chance of a de- 
cent and comfortable home, that at all 
events without that chance he will not be 
content and cannot be counted upon as a 
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good citizen. What choice shall we make 
then? How shall we rate our fellow- 
citizens of tomorrow—in terms of money, 
or of men? If the former, perhaps you 
will make money. If the latter, without 
fail you will make men. ‘Which? 

Jacos A. Ruis. 


FOOLS—IN GENERAL AND IN 
PARTICULAR. 


There are many different kinds of 
fools, as many, nay many more species, 
-and subspecies than of rational indi- 
viduals. 

There is no more amusing way in which 
to while away a leisure hour than to single 
out one of these many types of fools, and 
examine it in its many phases. But in 
order to do this properly it is necessary 
first of all to free ourselves from feelings 
of superiority, disdain, and sarcasm. . In 
fact we must ourselves descend to the 
fool’s level, if a descent be necessary, and 
get the fool’s point of view. 

Take, for example, the society fool. 
There are two kinds of society fools, the 
man who is a fool when he goes into so- 
ciety, and the man who while he 1s no fool 
in society, is nevertheless an errant fool 
anywhere else. ‘They are both interest- 
ing subjects, but the former is more 
worthy our sober consideration. 

He is a strange creature, a heavy- 
handed bashful idiot, who knows just 
enough to be well aware of his ass-dom. 
He seems born to blush and stammer, to 
upset cups of chocolate, to tuck his nap- 
kin under his chin and to eat salad with 
a fish knife. When he dances he treads 
on his partner’s toes and if there be a 
grand march he invariably attempts to 
climb up the train of the lady in front. 
He always bumps his head on the chan- 
delier if there is a chandelier in sight and 
at cards he is sure to trump his partner’s 
ace. 

Such are the follies of the fool in so- 
ciety, and the distressing thing about the 
whole matter is that no one is better aware 
of them than the fool himself. What 


curses upon mankind in general and him- 
self in particular does he not inwardly 
utter, as he sits there “mute emblem of 
despair” frantically eyeing the parlor car- 
pet and striving to modify the crimson of 
his face! What briny deluges descend 
from the eyes of the recording angel at 
the profanity of his dumb despair. Tan- 
talus and Sisyphus, and old Ixion, yea 
Promethius, too, and all that Stygian 
crowd would assuredly take a back seat 
could they only for a moment experience 
the tortures common to the self-conscious 
fool in society. 

And yet he is not a bad fellow after 
all, nor lacking in intellect either. He is 
invariably a kind-hearted, harmless idiot, 
and often something more. We seldom 
resent his breaks nor do we utterly despair 
or laugh at them. We only pity and 
wonder, and smile sometimes. And let 
anyone once hint that the self-conscious 
fool has ever painted a picture, or written 
a story, or a poem, (so-called), and the 
fool is transformed into a full fledged 
genius. “Goldsmith was bashful and a 
genius,” we whisper, “the fool is bashful. 
Who knows?” His former awkward- 
ness and lack of breeding become eccen- 
tricity ; what were once his foolish breaks 
are now styled a delightful naivete. 

Therefore Gentle Reader, if you are a 
fool of this type, you may redeem your 
past and make prosperous your future, 
by the simple expedient of contributing a 
story, or essay, or poem, to this august 
publication, or if you sigh for a lengthier 
immortality, to that marvelous creation, 
the Ariel. 

And if you were to wonder at the in- 
timate knowledge of his subject which 
the writer displays and were to ferret out 
his hidden identity it is barely possible,— 
remember I say possible and not probable, 
for surely it is far from probable,—that 
after you had traced him to his lair, after 
your doughty “Sherlock Holmes” had 
cocked his pistol, and turned the glare of 
the dark lantern full in his face, after 
you had done all this, it is barely possible, 
I say, that you would find before you. 


bd 
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hothing in the world but a self-conscious 
fool. 
: Sh dates 


“JOSEPH AND JUDITH.”’ 


Edward Cary Bass appears as the au- 
thor upon the title page of a book of 124 
pages, handsomely printed and bound in 
red cloth covers, published by James H. 
Earle & Co., of Boston, a copy of which 
will be found in the Billings library. The 
author calls it a “natural love story” with- 
out ambitious plot, it hold the reader by 
the simple and tender sentiment which 
the author knows how to throw around 
the life story of his hero and heroine, fol- 
lowing them “from the cradle to the 
grave.” It cannot fail to help anyone who 
reads it towards living the simple Chris- 
tian life, and is an especially good book 
to put into the hands of young people in 
their teens. 

We omitted to mention in our last issue 
that the gift of Peter Force’s Tracts Re- 
lating to the Colonies in North America 
came to the Billings Library through the 
good offices of Rev. Dr. Bass. 


VESPERS. 


The third vesper service was held in 
the chapel on Wednesday afternoon, Jan- 
uary 23, at four o'clock. An extremely 
helpful and interesting address was given 
by our esteemed alumnus, Hon. G. G. 
Benedict, on ““The Press as a Career.” 
President Buckham reported Mr. Bene- 
dict’s remarks in the Free Press as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Benedict said in part: 

One hundred and forty years ago Ed- 
mond Burke in the English Parliament 
alluded to the press as a ‘“‘Fourth Estate,” 
more important than the three estates of 
the realm. ‘The influence of the press in 
England has increased since that time, and 
in this country the power of the fourth 
estate is greater than it is now or ever 
was in Great Britain. ““The Newspaper,” 
says a writer in the American Journal of 
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Sociology, “is contemporary history, 
made while you wait; it is a final judiciary 
of mankind, always in session, in the in- 
terest of personal and social justice.” The 
American press exceeds in circulation the 
entire press of the rest of the globe. Of 
the 7,500 papers and periodicals in exist- 
ence 40 years ago 6,100 were published 
in the United States. There are now 15,- 
000 newspapers printed in this country, 
which are probably as many as in all the 
rest of the civilized world. 

Journalism in this country may be di- 
vided into the journalism of the great 
cities, and that of the country press, and 
on the same lines, into impersonal and 
personal journalism. The latter dis- 
tinction was formerly more marked than 
now. ‘Time was when the New York 
Tribune was “Greeley’s paper’ and 
Horace Greeley was the Tribune. It was 
read less for news than to see what Gree- 
ley had to say on the uppermost topics 
of the times. Whitelaw Reid is now the 
nominal editor, but who knows now by 
whom it is actually edited? The New 
York Times—founded by Henry J. Ray- 
monde. V. M:, “40; one’ of “the: most 
brilliant newspaper men of the last cen- 
tury, was “Raymond’s paper’; the New 
York Herald was “Bennett’s paper.” 
Who knows now who edits either the 
Times, or the Herald, or the Sun, or the 
Evening Post? A few editors of leading 
journals, Harvey of Harper’s Weekly; St. 
Clair McKelway of the Brooklyn Eagle; 
Henry Watterson of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, maintain personal jour- 
nalism. But the editor of the great daily 
newspaper is now generally the imper- 
sonal “‘we.’’ In most cases this “we” is 
a hireling, who may be under the absolute 
control of the counting room which tells 
him what policy he is to advocate and 
what rascal he is not to attack. 

The work of the country weeklies and 
small country dailies is done under con- 
ditions essentially different. Most coun- 
try editors own their papers, are their 
own masters, and know most of their sub- 
scribers. ‘They are personally interested 
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in the welfare of the village enterprises, 
and make their papers valuable and al- 
most indispensable vehicles of home news. 
Most of them are too honest to lie for 
the benefit of any man, and most of them 
do not need to lie about the circulation 
of their papers. The country editor aims 
to be respectable in order to be influential. 
The Atlantic Monthly says there are more 
real gentlemen running country newspa- 
pers in our day than ever before, and 
that when the country editor expresses 
some rational idea on a national question, 
his congressman knows that it comes 
“from the grass roots’ and respects it 
accordingly. 

Mr. Benedict proceeded to give the 
young men some counsel drawn from his 
own experiences on the best way to fit 
oneself for a journalistic career. He did 
not attach great value to the chairs of 
journalism established in some colleges. 
The candidate for a position on the press 
must practice writing with the distinct end 
in view of acquiring a good English style. 
He should read good standard English 
such as is to be found in King James’s 
Bible, in Shakespeare, in Milton and 
Burke. In modern literature no work is 
better fitted to mould a good style than 
the addresses of John Hay. He should 
avoid acquiring the distorted. style of 
Carlyle and should eschew the later works 
of Henry James. He should beware of 
“reporter's English.” The most and best 
used book on his table should be the dic- 
tionary. He should familiarize himself 
with details of national, State, and munic- 
ipal government, should master some of 
their history, and of the characters and 
careers of the great men and minds of 
his own and other nations. Some sense 
of humor will be of service to him. For 
the averagee writer, young or old, the 
habit of revision of what he has written 
is most useful. ‘To become a terse and 
forcible writer, he should go carefully 
over his essay; be sure that he has used 
the best word; cut in two involved sen- 
tences, and make everything plain to the 
reader of average intelligence. 


The realization of responsibility must 
weigh heavily on the mind of the con- 
scientious editor. ‘The extent to which 
readers take their opinions from their pa- 
per is amazing. But there are rewards 
for the good and faithful servant of the 
public in the ranks of journalism. 

There are brilliant writers without con- 
sciences or sense of right and wrong. 
There are liars and drunkards and rascals 
who preside over sheets which are cess- 
pools of crimes and scandals and sources 
of social demoralization. But the ma- 
jority of the craft mean to be and succeed 
pretty well in being honest and truthful 
with themselves and the public; and after — 
long years of such service it sometimes 
comes to°an editor who has striven to 
stand among the peace makers, the pure 
in heart, the men who let their light shine 
for the good of mankind, on whom the 
Master pronounced his blessings, to find 
that he has obtained the esteem of his 
townsmen and the wider public and the 
respect even of those whose ambitions he 
may have thwarted and on whose toes he 
may have trod—to have obtained these 
rewards to a far greater degree than he 
had realized or imagined. The success- 
ful journalist must be a man of brains, 
of varied information, of the gift of clear 
expression, of principle, of conscience, of 
fear of God and love of man. ‘The good 
editor should first and best of all be a 
good man. 

Mr. Benedict’s address was most inter- 
esting, timely, and useful, and was high- 
ly appreciated by the large body of profes- 
sors and students who listened to it. 
Probably no one present failed to apply 
the last paragraph to the speaker him- 
self, who has illustrated every virtue and 
accomplishment of the good journalist 
in his own person. 


Matt ae 


SOMETHING NEW ! 


On the night of February 19th a de- 
bate between the Sophomore and Fresh- 
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man debating teams will take place, 
probably in the Science Hall. More 
definite notice will be posted later. 

There is none too much excitement here 
during the winter, and we hope that all 
Freshmen and all Sophomores will be 
present to yell for their teams. 

This will make fun for the upperclass 
men also. Besides, a contest of this sort 
helps develop a good varsity debating 
team. Even if you aren’t especially inter- 
ested in debating, be present just to show 
your spirit, and your interest in seeing 
the different phases of college life de- 
veloped. 


NEW GAME AT HARVARD. 


Dr. D. A. Sargent, director of the Hem- 
enway Gymnasium at Harvard, has been 
at work during the fall on a new game 
which resembles basketball. This new 
game can be played by either 12 or 16 
men, on a field 100 feet square. ‘There 
are tour goals on the sides of the field, the 
two opposite goals being defended by the 
Same team. 

The field is marked out with a 25-foot 
square in each corner and a 50-foot square 
in the center, the remaining space in front 
of the goals being occupied by two goal- 
keepers and two opponents. In the center 
square there are eight men, four of each 
team, and in each small square, two men 
on opposing sides. The men are not al- 
lowed to leave their assigned territory. 

The rules of the game are very much 
like those of basketball except that the 
kind of goals and the method of scoring 
is essentially different, and intended to 
develop a more interesting game. ‘The 
ball, which is the same as the one used 
in basketball, must be thrown or kicked 
through a goal six feet high and defended 
by two goal-keepers. A goal thrown 
from the center square counts three, 
thrown from the side squares two, and 
kicked from the side squares one. 

As other colleges have already adopted 
the game, its permanency is no longer a 
matter of conjecture. 


AN ALLEGED BOON TO STUDENTS. 


The Free Press recently said editor- 
ially : 

The students of the University of Ver- 
mont are just now confronted by the mid- 
year examinations; and every college man 
and woman knows what that means as 
regards the burning of midnight oil. It 
has been argued in some quarters that ex- 
aminations should be abolished, but col- 
leges as a rule can not see their way clear 
to that step although in some instances 
this sort of test following the stuffing or 
cramming process has been dispensed 
with. 

So long as examinations are to con- 
tinue it will be a boon to all students to 
learn that a fellow. sufferer, Edward 
Jacobson, a Northwestern University stu- 
dent, claims to have invented a studying 
machine which can be turned on when 
the student goes to bed and when he 
wakes up in the morning his lesson has 
been learned. This device is of a phono- 
eraphic nature, for which the inventor 
has prepared records of the essential 
points of all his courses. When he is 
about to retire for the night he selects a 
record, turns on the light, lies down and 
pulling a cord which starts the machine, 
prepares to absorb learning by the roll. 

It is claimed that the effect of the con- 
stant .repetition of the machine, which 
combines the principles of the eight day 
clock and the phonograph, impresses itself 
on the seeming dormant brain, and when 
the student rises in the morning the les- 
son can be repeated, probably like clock- 
work. The student claims to have the 
whole thing at his tongue’s end. 

If this invention of the Northwestern 
genius becomes commercially profitable, 
even if scientifically practicable, which 
may admit of some light degree of doubt, 
we shall have students adding the canning 
process to the cramming ordeal, and 
canned learning will speedily take the 
place. of the traditional “pony.” At 


’ last accounts, however, the college horse 


market was still doing business. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF MORRILL HALL. 


Work on the construction of Morrill 
Agricultural Hall will be resumed on 
March 1, by the Champlain Manutactur- 
ing company. ‘The brick walls of the 
building were completed to the second 
story before cold weather necessitated a 
suspension of work until spring. 

The board of trustees has decided to 
use light colored Barre granite for the 
two pillars at the entrance of the build- 
ing. These columns will be 28 feet in 
length and 2% feet in diameter and high- 
ly polished. ‘The ceilings will be of steel 
instead of wood as at first contemplated. 
The exterior walls are of pressed glazed 
brick. It is expected that the building 
will be ready for occupancy by next au- 
tumn and that the annual dairy school, 
which was suspended a few years ago by 
the Experiment farm on account of lack 
of facilities will be resumed. 


THE PANAMA CANAL. 


The Free Press reports as follows of 
the second lecture at the Science Hall: 

A large audience listened to ex-Secre- 
tary Darling’s lecture in the Williams 
Science Hall February ist. President 
Buckham introduced the speaker. Mr. 
Darling said that the lecture was not from 
the viewpoint of an engineer. His first 
acquaintance with the subject was at the 
time of the secession of Panama and the 
accession of the canal strip by the United 
States. When the type of canal was first 
under consideration, Mr. Darling accom- 
panied a party of engineers to the canal 
strip. 

Coming to his subject, the speaker men- 
tioned the early history and exploration 
of the isthmus. Columbus on his last visit 
to America sailed along the coast of Cen- 
tral America and the isthmus. Balboa, a 
few years later, was the first to cross the 
isthmus. Magellan also visited it on his 
way around the globe. 

Across the isthmus sixteen surveys have 
been made. In the sixteenth century, 


surveys were made for a canal. But 
Charles V. of Spain, being superstitious 
about joining two oceans, forbade even a 
mention of a canal on pain of death. 
Cortez later made a survey in the southern 
part of Mexico on the site of a recently 
completed railroad. The next route was 
surveyed from the Gulf of Honduras, next 
to Nicaragua, the most tallked-of route. 
This was first recommended by the en- ’ 
gineers, but the De Lesseps company, by 
offering the Panama route franchises and 
a large amount of work for the small sum 
of forty million dollars changed the 
preference to the Panama route. 

There were no good harbors at the ends 
of the Nicaragua route and the rainfall 
was very great. The Darien route was 
next considered; it was the shortest but 
the Cordilleras would necessitate a ship 
tunnel several miles in length. The cost 
of such a tunnel would be immense and 
the tunnel would be in danger from earth- 
quakes. 

The isthmus of Panama was much used 
as the time of the discovery of gold in 
the West, and from the large number of 
deaths taking place there at the time has 
since been called a great graveyard. This, 
however, has been exaggerated. Soon 
after 1850 a railroad was constructed and 
it is now owned by the United States gov- 
ernment. 

The French company was organized by 
De Lesseps, who built the Suez canal, the 
ereatest engineering feat that had been 
accomplished up to 1869. Made con- 
fident by his success, he set about build- 
ing the Panama canal. The type was to 
be sea-level. The work was commenced 
in 1882 and progressed for six years. 
‘Then it was seen that the sea-level type 
would take too much time and cost too 
much money. So the type was changed 
to the lock and work continued a short 
time when the company failed. No more 
was done till the United States bought 
the French rights. 

De Lesseps accomplished an immense 
amount of work at a cost of some five 
hundred million dollars. No care seemed 
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to have been taken of the costly machinery 
used by the French company. Very little 
of it is now of any value. De Lesseps 
was a great genius but worked under dif- 
ficulties. He was convicted of fraud, im- 
prisoned and died soon after, 

One reason for the decision in favor 
of the lock type is that a tide lock would 
be necessary on the Pacific end in any 


| Case. 


The entrance at the Caribbean end will 
be one thousand feet wide and forty feet 
deep, and narrow to five hundred feet 
where the canal strikes the Chagres 
river. Here it is proposed to build a 
dam one hundred and thirty-five feet high 
and one and a half miles long. It will 
be a half mile thick at the bottom and 
one hundred feet at the top. An objec- 
tion to this plan is that the dam would 
be in danger from earthquakes but the 
large dams at San Francisco and at Oak- 
land almost directly in the path of the 
earthquake were not greatly damaged. 
From this point there will be an artificial 
lake twenty-three miles in length, which 
will greatly facilitate navigation. It is 
claimed by some that the Chagres river 
is beyond the control of man on account 
of the enormous rainfall, but the artificial 
lake, covering 110 square miles is thought 
to be large enough to take care of this. 

The Culebra Cut is the highest part of 
the proposed canal, being 340 feet above 
sea level. To cut this down to sea level 
would require 5,000 carloads a day to be 
excavated for ten years. 

From Culebra Cut, the canal descends 
by a series of locks to the Atlantic level. 

The question of excavation is not more 
important than are those of labor and 
sanitation. The latter problem is being 
rapidly solved. Fever and plague are 
rare at the present time. Colonel Gorgas 
has done great work in draining the coun- 
try, cutting vegetation and clearing up 
the land as far as possible. ‘The Panama 
climate is not attractive to labor. The 
nationsof Panama andother tropical coun- 
tries are not ambitious and the laborers 
of those countries are not satisfactory to 


the business-like American. They have to 
be watched practically every minute and 
will hardly make a move without being 
told. 

Other obstacles to the work are pre- 
sented by the transcontinental railroads. 
But in spite of all obstacles, the United 
States will finish the work in triumph 
where Europe has failed. 


———_—. 


INDOOR TRACK MEET. 


The B and D high school class track 
team ran away with the A and C team at 
the university gymnasium by winning the 
first annual indoor interclass meet by a 
score of 72% points to 814 points. The 
winning team was in the lead at all times. 
The losers scored places in only four of 
the 10 events, while the winners made 
first place in eight events. 

Since it was the first high school event 
of its kind it is encouraging to set it down 
as a success in every way. Much good 
material for the school track team was 
developed, which will be a valuable asset 
for the school in the state interscholastic 
meet next May. 

Individual honors of the evening rest 
with the Baker brothers, Earl and Wal- 
ter, both members of the B and D team, 
who captured 32% points. E. Baker made 
mOrand: W. Baker 13 1%. -Colby was a 
close second with 13 points scored in only 
three events. Pike and Rand and John- 
son were the only men who scored on the 
losing team. 

A pleasing feature of the evening was 
the work of the physical culture classes of 
school girls, in calisthenics and dumb bell 
work. The 58 girls in the class conducted 
the drills admirably and in a manner 
which reflected credit upon their leader, 
Miss Leah Appleton Demeritt, instructor 
of physical culture in the schools and 
spoke well of the progress of the work at 
the high school. 

Following the events dancing was en- 
joyed, music being furnished by Miss Car- 
rie Nash, C. A. Hagar and C. H. Bessey. 
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Mrs. Hodges, who was expected to play 
the piano, is threatened with pneumonia. 

The events resulted as follows: 

Thirty-yard dash—First, G. Soule, B 
D; second, W. Baker, B D; third, Macrae, 
B D. Time, 4 1-5 seconds. 

Shot put—First, Colby, B D, 28 feet, 
4% inches; second, Chausse, B D, BO tect, 
3 inches; third, Johnson, A C, 23 feet, 11 
inches, tied with W. Baker, B D. 

Thirty-yard hurdles—First, W. Baker, 
B D; second, E. Baker, B D; third, G. 
Soule, B D; time, 4 4-5 seconds. 

High jump—First, E. Baker, B D, 4 
feet, 2 inches; second, Rand, A C, 4 feet, 
Linch: thirds Chausse..B21),<4 feet. 

Broad jump—First, Colby, B D, 8 feet, 
1134 inches; second E.. Baker, B D, 8 feet, 
tr. inches; third, Rand, A C, 8 feet, % 
inches. 

25-yard relay race won by B and D 
team, time 29 seconds; winning team 
composed of G. Soule, W. Baker, Chausse, 
Colby, McGrath, Fields, E. Baker and 
O’Brien. 

Running high jump—First, W. Baker, 
B D, 4 feet, 10 inches; second, Colby, B 
D, 4 feet, g inches; third, Macrae, B D, 
Arteet,.2 mches. 

Potato. race—First, Fields, B D.; sec- 
Onds lea bakete be uetitdeatr Soule, B 
as , 
Pole wvault-—Eirst.. sbaker,. B* D, .6 
feet, 4 inches; second, Rand, A C, 6 feet, 
grinches); third, Pike, A ©, 6 feet,,.1. inch. 

The one mile relay race was won by 
B and D team, consisting of G. Soule, 
Chausse, W. Baker, McGrath, Fields, 
Ockerblad, Dorr and Macrae. 

Individual points were scored as fol- 
lows: E,. Baker, 19; W. Baker, 13%; 
Colby, 13; G. Soule, 4; Rand, 4; Fields, 
5; Chausse, 4; Macrae, 2; Johnson, '%. 

The officials were: Referee, Cloudman; 
judges and timers, Woodward and Nye; 
clerk of course, Ockerblad; announcer, 
Abbott; starter, Cloudman. — (Free 
Des 


MEDICAL NOTES. 


Those who have not paid the $3 voted 
by the student body to be levied upon its. 
individual members for the support of the 
Athletic Association are requested to. 
show their identification with these bodies 
by as prompt a payment as possible. A 
ticket in return which admits you to all 
of the intercollegiate games is in itself 
ample recompense for the sacrifice en- 
tailed. 

Dr. W. K. Johnstone, Vermont ’06,. 
was in town January 18. 

The marriage of Dr. Roy Morse, Ver- 
mont ’05, to Miss Flora Patrick, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. John Patrick of 41. 
South Willard street, took place at the 
home of the bride’s parents January 9. Dr. ~ 
and Mrs. Morse are now located in Bris- 
tol, Conn. 

Dr. H. H. Johnson, Vermont ’06, who: 
is to fill the vacancy left by Dr. Leonard. 
Sprague, is to have charge of the new 
State food laboratory now being con- 
structed. 

Dr. Tinkham, who has for a few weeks. 
been unable to assume medical respon- 
sibilities on account of an attack of rheu- 
matism, is again able to take up his work. 

Dr. Charles A. Smith, Vermont ’06,. 
recently made a short visit in town. 

Medies who have any ability in the line 
of vocal music are needed to help make 
the Glee Club the success that is desired. 
Rehearsals from 7 till 8 p. m. on Tues- 
days and Fridays. 


LOCALS. 


The class of 1909 held a successful 
class supper at “Kis” restaurant Satur- 
day evening, February oth. 


‘ Two courses in meteorology have been 
added to the curriculum. ‘They will be 
given by Mr. Alexander. 


Professor H. F. Perkins will give a 
two-hour course in scientific photography 
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during the half year. This course will 
not count toward a degree. 

Hon. C. H. Darling gave a lecture on 
the Panama Canal at the Williams Science 
Hall, February rst. 

On February 15th Professor Willis L. 
Moore lectured at the Williams Science 
Hall on “Storms and Forecasting.” 

On February 1st the Burlington high 
school held a track meet in the college 
gymnasium. ‘The meet was followed by 
dancing. 

Hon. EF. C. Mower spoke at vesper serv- 
ice Wednesday, February 13th. The 
subject was “Some Law Laymen Should 
Know.” 

The last basket ball hop was held Fri- 
day evening, February 8th. About 35 
couples were present. : 


DOES IT MEAN ANYTHING ? 


(Copied from ‘The Ohio Wesleyan 
Transcript.” ) 


The other day, down in Cincinnati, a 
crowd of upper classmen, over-enthused 
because the Freshmen had _ outwitted 
them, rushed through the streets, attacked 
the high school, pushed the professor up 
against the wall and tied a ham around 
his neck as a reward for his efforts to 
quell the mob, besieged the city hall, and 
finally necessitated the summoning of a 
herriedly formed squad of police in order 
to end the disturbance. The incident was 
nothing exceptional. College history of 
late has contained many such items. In 
a western city, recently, a band of stu- 
dents fought in the leading hotel until all 
the windows were broken and the furni- 
ture smashed. Up at Cornell, not so long 
ago, 2,000 students battered down the 
opera house doors, drove all the spectators 
out of the gallery, and proceeded to break 
up the play by a demand for speeches. And 
the police were powerless to check the 
mob. Both incidents were so tame, so 
common, that they scarcely commanded a 
fair sized item in the newspapers next day. 
People considered them merely as ex- 


amples of the effervescence of “Young 
America ;”’ workmen repaired the damage, 
and the citizens set back to await the next 
outburst. Ina larger measure than com- 
mon, perhaps, these incidents typified the 
minor incidents of college life, and in 
themselves, possibly, there was nothing 
more than a desire to stir things up and 
have a time—the college man’s desire. 
But possibly, also, these ever recurring 
events in our student circles have had 
other, more far reaching results in civic 
eed Le. southeastern city, the capi- 
tal of the’state, and the seat of three high- 
ly ranked schools, the other day, a negro 
was lynched for a dastardly crime, despite 
the fact that a special session of the crim- 
inal court had been called for his trial the 
next day. -This, also, was nothing un- 
usual. Lynchings last year, both north 
and south, exceeded the number of crim- 
inal executions, and even for such a crime 
as hog-stealing, they are not more rare. 
But the significant fact distinguishing this 
incident is the fact that every man in the 
Annapolis mob wore college emblems, and 
indicated that he was a college man. Had 
they been so we might have classed this 
as an extreme manifestation of the same 
college spirit that existed in Cincinnati, 
Minneapolis, or Ithaca, bad as that would 
have been. The rioters, however, were 
not college men. They were citizens, and 
they assumed college emblems as a dis- 
guise, and as an excuse for the spirit of 
defiance to law and order which they were 
to carry out that night. And this means 
that there is more underneath their action 
than appears on the surface. 

College men must be active. Full of 
zest and manhood, they must necessarily 
be accorded more liberty than is accorded 
the more conservative man out of college. 
But this does not mean that college men 
may defy law and order to the extent that 
their emblems shall be considered a fit 
disguise for a law-defying mob bent on a 
riotous mission. It is a question of no 
little moment to college men as to how 
far the jolly, law-defying spirit of our 
college circles has carried itself outside, 
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and become a forceful element in the pres- 
ent Civic agitation and unrest. The An- 
napolis mob is not alone in the citizen's 
interpretation of the license spirit our 
student riots manifest. Other signs are 
not far wanting. And while no one would 
lessen in the least the active spirit of the 
college men and celebrations, it is time 
college men were looking at the motives 
and results of such mobs as these. Ii 
college influences are playing such a 
prominent part in the successes of the 
world, is it not barely possible that our 
college excesses are working another in- 
fluence that will be detrimental to our 
civic life? 


CE aEanEEEeeeel 


WHO WAS. THE THIEF ? 


About two years ago there was hang- 
ing in Room FE, South a large photograph 
of the old building as it was before the 
reconstruction by Mr. John Howard in 
1883. <A college lecture hall was thought 
to be the best place for it, and there was 
no fear that any one would injure or re- 
move it. It belonged to the permanent 
furnishing of the room. But it disap- 
peared. Some over-ardent friend (?) of 
the U. V. M. appropriated it! 

There are few copies of this large photo 
in existence. If you see one of them any- 
where, there will be no impropriety in 
asking the apparent owner, when and 
how he came by it. The university 
ought to possess one of these pictures as 
a reminder of its past. * 


ATHLETICS. 
Basket Ball. 


LowELL TEXTILE SCHOOL 3, VER- 
MONT 16. 


The basket ball season was brought to 
a fitting close on Saturday night, Feb- 
ruary 2nd, when Vermont defeated 
Lowell Textile on the gym. floor by a 
score of 16 to 3. This is the only defeat 
which Lowell has met this year. On 
Lowell's floor earlier in the season Ver- 


mont lost a game by only one score. The 
game was clean, fast and decidedly inter- 
esting. Capt. Barlow, Watkins, Hosmer, 
Collins, Holcomb, Buck, Dodge and 
Welch were played. Capt. Barlow is the 
only man out of the eight who graduates 
this year, so basket ball looks bright for 
several years to come. 
The summary is as follows: 


Vermont. Lowell. 
Watkins, Buck, 1. £.......s0neeee r, g. Stott 
Barlow ((Capt.),° i. 08. assem l. g. Farr (Capt.) 
Collins, Dodge, C.......s.ae~e semana c. Gay 
Welch, Holcomb, Watkins, 1. g. 

r. f. Holden 
FIOSMer; 1. fy. ce cee eee 1. f. Bunts, Stursburg 


Goals from floor, Barlow 3, Hosmer 3, Wat- 
kins, Dodge, Farr; goals from fouls, Holden; 
referee, Hays; timer, Cloudman; time, 20- 
minute halves. 


NPM ACen eo, VERMONT 2NDs 28. 


After the varsity game, the second 
team and the Y. M. C. A. furnished the 
amusement. Ordway and the Bullocks 
distinguished themselves in basket throw- 
ing and passing. Ordway shot seven 
baskets, made one on a long throw, and 
won the game in the last few seconds by 
throwing the winning basket. Thomas 
and Cassidy played more indoor football 
and made the game of considerable inter- 
est to the audience. Both teams showed 
much improvement in their games since 
the previous game. 

The summary follows: 


Vermont 2nds. Y.cMaC wt. 
Ordway 1. "£2. ooo ae oe fo (E> fOerrick 
Roe Buck, orf. 050. . < «cutee ee 1, g. Clark 
Cassidy, Ci..s.+cws Ges oe ane c. Thomas 
Osrood, 1... &. 22 «eens ae eee r. f. R. Bullock 
rank, r.'g. css Se cere eee 1. f. W. Bullock 


Goals from floor, W. Bullock 6, R. Bullock 4, 
Clark 2, Carrick, Ordway 7, Osgood 3, Cassidy 
3, Buck; referees, Hays and Appleton; time, 
20 and 15-minute periods. 


COLLEGE WORLD. 


The University of Minnesota students 
are petitioning the faculty to compel the 
“co-eds” to attend lectures without hats, 
which have caused much trouble, as they 
prevent one from seeing the lecturer.—Ex. 

Following the example set by many 
Eastern colleges, the faculty of the Uni- 


——— 
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versity of Wisconsin has decided to stop 
“cribbing” in the institution. An active 
campaign has been started and the names 
of students guilty of the offense will be 
published in the official organ of the unt- 
versity, the Daily Cardinal.—Ex. 

Chicago University has received a gift 
of $2,900,000 from John D. Rocke- 
feller.—Ex. ; 

President Warfield of Lafayette an- 
nounced that $325,000 has been secured 
towards the $500,000 endowment which 
is being raised to mark the 75th anniver- 
mityeoutne college, Of this Andrew 
Carnegie has given $70,000 for a me- 
chanical engineering course and will give 
$50,000 provided the entire endowment is 
secured.—Ex. 

Cornell has abandoned the professional 
head coach system in football and adopted 
the graduate coaching plan. Henry 
Schoellkopf, ’o2, and Morris Halliday, 
06, have been chosen as field coaches for 
next season.—Ex. 

Yale has followed the lead of the West- 
etm universities in removing from her 
baseball schedule all preparatory schools. 
Until this year Andover and Exeter have 
been on the list of games,—Ex. 

Minnesota will turn Northrop Field 
into a skating rink for the winter. The 
field will be flooded and the interfraternity 
hockey games will be played on it.—Ex. 

Following is a partial list of the foot- 
ball captains for 1907: Pennsylvania, 
R. C. Folwell, halfback; Yale, L. H. Big- 
low, tackle; Princeton, I. B. McCormick, 
Puleageeetiarvard, J. C. Parker, center; 
West Point, R. H. Smith, halfback; 
Navy, W. L. Douglass, halfback; Cor- 
nell, G. T. Cook, tackle; Lafayette, W. 
J. McAvoy, fullback; Swarthmore, H. 
Prichard, halfback; Wesleyan, F. B. Tay- 
lor, left tackle; Haverford, C. Brown, 
fullback; Dickinson, G. C. Parvis, tackle; 
Villanova, J. Slavin, halfback; Dart- 
mouth, I. B. Glaze, quarterback; Lehigh, 
C. M. Lawyer, halfback; Brown, J. D. 
Pryor, end; Ohio, G. Kaler, fullback; 
Cornell, C. A. Nipple, quarterback; 
Georgetown, E. C. Dutcher, fullback; 


Miami, J. Booth, center; Ursinus, I. Hain, 
halfback; ‘Tufts, W. Green, quarterback ; 
Wisconsin, C. J. Muller, fullback; Beloit, 
B. Johnson, right halfback; Chicago, L, 
DeTray, fullback; Michigan, EF. Magoffin, 
halfback; Penn. State, H. M. Burns end; 
Trinity, E. J. Donnelly, fullback; Ver- 
mont, F. H. Watkins, halfback.—Ex. 

Hamilton is beneficiary in the will of 
Mrs. Julia J. McCartee of Albany, N. Y., 
to the amount of $10,000, the income of 
which is to be used to aid worthy depend- 
ent students. 

Harvard cleared about $5,000 above 
expenses on the Greek play given in the 
Stadium last June. A large factor in this 
was the proceeds from the sale of the 
Greek state settings. 

President Eliot of Harvard says that 
rowing and tennis are the only clean col- 
lege sports. 

The General Education Board, which 
has charge of the John D. Rockefeller 
Foundation for higher education made 
the following appropriations: Lawrence 
University, in Appleton, Wis., $50,000; 
Drury College, Springfield, Mo., $50,000; 
Richmond College, Richmond, Va., $150,- 
000; Washington Lee University, Va., 
$5,000; Iowa College, Grinnell, Iowa, 
$100,000. 

In the Annual Debate Contest between 
Yale and Harvard the question which 
will be debated is the restriction of im- 
migration, 

Wisconsin University plans to have five 
hundred candidates out for the track team 
fiext spring. President Van Hise and 
the members of the faculty have formed 
a plan to give students scholastic credit 
for training in track work, and the inten- 
tion is to get every man out for track 
work.—E-x. j 

Cornell this year has won more high 
honors and had a more consistent record 
of success in intercollegiate athletics, than 
any other American university. She now 
holds first honors in two of the four “ma- 
jor” sports—rowing and track athletics— 
and a high place in the others—baseball 
and football. Of the “minor” sports, 
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Cornell is first in cross-country running 
and lacrosse, and is tied wtih two other 
colleges for the cricket championship. 
Out of the twelve generally recognized 
college sports the Ithacans hold 4 1-3 
championships. No other college comes 
anywhere near this record.—Ex. 


“In pursuance of its indicated inten- 
tion of entering into general competition 
with Eastern Universities in all branches 
of sport, the University of Michigan will 
apply for re-admission to the Intercol- 
legiate Association of Amateur Athletes 
of America.”—N. Y. Times. 


“Coach Warner of the Cornell foot- 
ball team declared that he was in favor 
of having twelve men comprise the foot- 
ball team. He said he had found it dif- 
ficult under the new rules to formulate 
plays with eleven men and he was con- 
vinced that a better game could be played 
with twelve men.’—N. Y. Sun. 


Negotiations are on for a football game 
between Stanford University and a South 
African team. The Africans, who re- 
cently won the title of supremacy in Great 
Britain, intend to return to Africa by way 
of San Francisco, and it is possible that 
a game will be arranged.—Ex. 


About a year ago Chancellor E. Ben- 
jamin Andrews, of Nebraska State Uni- 
versity, issued an order prohibiting smok- 
ing on the campus. He now declares that 
all students hereafter found guilty of 
chewing tobacco will be expelled from the 
university. Ex. 


The Rand School of Socialism has been 
established at 112 East Nineteenth street, 
New York City, with an endowment of 
$1,000,000.—Ex. 


A new professorship is to be established 
at Columbia University, the fund for 
which is provided by gifts announced at 
the meeting of the trustees yesterday. It 
is to be called the Professorship of Social 
Legislation and Dr. Samuel McCune 
lindsay, Professor of Sociology in the 


Dorn's Dining Room 
IN THE THEATRE BUILDING, 


201 Main Srreet, Buruinaton, VT. 
Specialties of Game, such as Duck, Plover, Quail, 
Squab, Partridge, Broiled Live Lobster, Soft Shell 
Open every even until 12 P. M. 

Phone 524-4. 


Crabs, etc. 


5ce to 25c each. 


$1.00 to $10.00 per box. 


CIGARS 
Made in the West Indies and sold by 
L. P. Wood 


78 Church St. Burlington, Vt. 


WE ARE READY 


To supply your wants, with everything 
in Young Men’s Suits and Overcoats, Rain 
Coats, Underwear, Hats and clegent Neck- 
wear, for all seasons. 

The greatest variety, latest styles and 
best of everything at lowest prices at 


BAtURB RS BROTH 


Burlington Vermont 


Andrew Charland’ Barber Shop, 


&6 CHURCH STREET, 
(UP STAIRS.) 
Elegantly furnished and fitted with all conven- 
iences. 
None but strictly first-class workmen employed. 
Private parlor for ladies and children. 
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University of Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed to’ the chair.—E\x. 


Dr. Lindsay will begin his new duties 
in the Autumn of 1907, and in connection 
with Prof. Edward T. Devine of the Chair 
of Social Economics, will be the Columbia 
University Faculty representative of the 
School of Philanthropy, conducted under 
the auspices of the Charity Organization 
Society.—Times. 


“Why is a pancake like the sun?” 

“Because,” said the Swede, “it rises 
out of ‘der yeast’ and sets behind ‘der 
vest.’ ”’—Eix. 


_ At the first meeting of the National So- 
ciety for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education, recently held, President Henry 
S. Prichett of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, was elected president of the 
association. | 


-John D. Rockefeller has recently given 
thirty-two millions of dollars to the Gen- 
eral Education Board for general educa- 
tion throughout the country. This makes 
a total of forty-three millions given by 
Mr.. Rockefeller to this cause. 


The Board of Trustees of Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y., have 
accepted the gift of a million dollars to 
that institution from Mrs. Russell Sage. 
The fund will be used for instituting de- 
partments in electrical and mechanical en- 
gineering. 


Dr. Donald MacAllister, fellow and di- 
rector of medical studies of St. Johns 
College, Cambridge, has been appointed 
principal of Glasgow University. 


The Harvard athletic committee has ad- 
vised a discontinuance of all intercollegiate 
athletic relations. 


The Harvard Musical clubs gave a con- 
cert December 20th at the Charleston navy 
yard on board the Wabash. About 1,200 
men were present, from the battleships 
Georgia, Rhole Island, Missouri, [linois and 
New Jersey. 


THE “BIJOU” 
CIGARS AND TOBACCOS. 


Finest line of Meerschams,BBB Brier Pipes and Cigars 
in the State. Also full line of Turkish and Egyptian 


Cigarettes. 
F. L. TAFT & CO. 
115 Church St., - - Burlington, Vt. 


Heliotype Printing Co. 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


UUGRAPHERS Et 


Scientific work and Highest Quality of 
fac-simile reproduction Gelatin and Photo- 
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Baltimore Medical 
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PRELIMINARY FALL COURSE BEGINS SEPT. 1 
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Liberal Teaching Facilities; Modern College 
Buildings; Comfortable Lecture Hall and Amphi- 
theaters; Large and Completely Equipped Labora- 
tories; Capacious Hospitals and Dispensary; Ly- 
ing in Department for Teaching Clinical Obstet- 
rics; Large Clinics. 

Send for Catalogue and address 
DAVID STREETT, M. D., Dean. 
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Dr. Herbert J. Webber of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry has resigned from the gov- 
ernment service to accept a professorship 
at Cornell University. 

Dr. William Duane, professor of physics 
in the University of Colorado since 1897, 
has resigned in order to accept a position 
under Mme. Curie, the radium expert, in 
Paris. Dr. Duane studied under the two 
Curies previous to the death of Mr. Curie. 
While in Paris, Dr. Duane will have a po- 
sition in the department of original research 
in the University of Paris. 

Princeton has notified the Boston Athletic 
Association that it will not be represented 
by a relay team at the B. A. A. meet Feb- 
ruary 16th. Efforts will be made to have 
Columbia substituted, to run against Cor- 
nell. 

Hamilton Hall, erected at a cost of a 
half million dollars as a home for Columbia 
College organizations, will receive its dedi- 
cation with a plea for football. On Feb- 
ruary 2 the formal opening of the building 
will be made, and letters have been sent to 
every alumnus requesting his presence at a 
special meeting and reunion to be held in 
the hall, when a resolution regarding the 
resumption of football will be considered. 
It is thought that the action of the alumni 
at this meeting may go a long way toward 
swerving Dr. Butler from his attitude 
against football. 


Harvard and Yale have completed pre- 
liminary arrangements for the annual re- 
gatta to be held on the Thames river next 
summer. 

The stewards of the Poughkeepsie re- 
gatta have fixed the date of June 26th for 
the annual races on the Hudson river. 


EXCHANGES. 


Among all our exchanges there is no 
periodical more interesting than the “Holy 
Cross Purple.” Other magazines have 
writers of equal, if not greater talent than 
the men of Holy Cross. ‘the distinguish- 
ing feature of this magazine, however, is its 
high aim. Every article is an attempt. 
Nothing is perfect or complete, yet nothing 
is insignificant. It is, in fine, a magazine 
full of the growth and promise which should 
be found in a college publication. 
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Y. M. C. A. NOTES. 

No meetings were held during the mid- 
year season. | 

February roth was observed as the day 
of prayer for colleges, a union meeting of 
the two associations being held in the 
chapel. Dr. George of the First Church 
gave the address. Miss Davis rendered 
a soprano solo, and the U. V. M. quar- 
tette gave two selections. 


60 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 
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EDITORIALS. . 


A certain friend of the college is ready 
to “back” an undergraduate supper to be 
held on Founder’s Day. Why would 
not such a gathering be of great benefit 
to college spirit as well as be great fun? 
The alumni breakfast could be taken as 
ati example of what might be done. If 


anyone is interested, speak to us and try 
to arouse interest in the affair. 


WE, wish to call special attention to the 
article entitled “University Gallantry,” 
by President Buckham. Do we fully 
realize the high rank our university holds 
in the list of the universities of the world, 
in respect to things intellectual and aca- 
demic? A glimpse of the elegant man- 
uscript which we mention in another 
column fills one with added pride in old 
Vermont. Pare 

ANOTHER excellent address was 
offered at our last vespers, by Judge 
Mower, and the chapel was but half full. 
Don’t we appreciate the great privilege 
offered us in having such men speak here 
at the college? 


WE, want to congratulate the Fresh- 
men on the way they have shouldered 
the responsibility of settling for the dam- 
age done about college on proc night. 
You have shown good class spirit and 
have shown yourselves to be men. 


EVERYBODY worked for the Kake 
Walk and so of course it was a great 
The committee deserve especial 


for their labors. We 
Should 


success. 
commendation 
have but one criticism to make: 
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not someone be appointed to find out be- 
forehand all about each “stunt” and act 
as a sort of censor, recommending that 
certain parts of certain stunts be left out 
in the final presentation? Heretofore, 
no one has known beforehand whether 
or not the stunt would do the program 
more harm than good.. In the manner 
suggested, a program could be presented 
which would in every way be worthy of 
Vermont. 


IT is always gratifying to us to note 
At this 


time when our university is especially 


the successes of our graduates. 


prominent in the many great academic 
societies and gatherings of the world and 
country, we are especially pleased to hear 
that an alumnus has received reward of 
Wy cereter tO 
the appointment of Dr. Walter Russell 
Newton ‘81, to the professorship in Ger- 
man at Rutgers. 


merit in academic study. 


Dr. Newton was born at Highgate, Vt., 
May 28, 1855, and entered college from 
the St. Albans High School. After 
teaching in Barre, Keeseville, Rutgers 
Preparatory, and Phillips Andover, he 
was called to Rutgers College as an in- 
structor in German, and served in that 
capacity until last month, when his pro- 
motion occurred. Dr. Newton has a 
host of friends who congratulate him on 
his success. 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


97, Med. ’03. Dr. C. F. Whitney 
has a position as assistant physician at the 


Adams Nervine Asylum, Jamaica Plains, 
Mass. 


02, Med. ’o5. Dr. A. T. Hutchinson 
has resigned his position at the Mary 
Fletcher Hospital and is now practising 
with Dr. C. G.. Andrews *95, Med?“97, 
at Canton, New York. 


Among the alumni who visited college 
February 22 and attended the Kake Walk 
were: C. W. Richmond Soo; 3Oreee 
Wheeler ’oo, J. S. Wright ’03, Miss M. L. 
Tracy. ’03, C..S.--Brownelloqeeiesscx. 
Hicks ’os, R. Fe Petry ise, 
H. G. Fuller, EF. Ti Aapiy ie seeee 
Strong ’06, J. G. Lamson, E. H. Mason 
ex-'07. 

U. V. M. ALUMNI ASSOCIATION OF 
_ PHILADELPHIA. 


The first. reunion of the Us V..M. 
Alumni Association of Philadelphia was 
held at the University Club of Philadel- 
phia, on Tuesday evening, Feb. 12. It 
was a large and enthusiastic meeting. 
William $. Johnson ex-’38, of Chester, 
Pa., the president presided. — Prof. S. W: 
Landon ’74, of the Bordentown Military 
Academy was the toastmaster. The 
speakers were President M. H. Buckham 
of the University, Drs 3M> aime vWalson 
med. ’83, Ralph L. Hayes ’86, and Joseph 
D. Allen ’93, of Philadelphia, Charles E. 
Allen ’59, of Burlington, Vt., and C: A. 
Tracey ’0o, instructor at the Bordentown - 
Academy. 

Fraternal greetings were exchanged 
with the Philadelphia Alumni Associa- 
tion of Brown University, which was hold- 
ing its annual reunion at the same place, 
President Buckham speaking for the 
U. V. M., and President Faunce replying 
in behalf of Brown University. 

The officers of the U. V. Mas Aiiaiant 
Association of Philadelphia are: Presi- 
dent, William S$. Johnson; first vice- 
president, John H. Converse ’61; second 
vice-president, Dr. M. J. Wilson; secre- 
tary, Don M. Rice ’02; treasurer, W. H. 
Stone ’89; executive committee, S. W. 
Landon, J. D. Allen, R. L. Hayes and 
Nelson Kellogg ’o2, with the president, 
secretary and treasurer ex-officio. 
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92. George W. Alger, member of the 
New York Child Labor Committee, is 
the author of an article in Charities for 
February 2, entitled ‘““The Present Situa- 
tion of Employers’ Liability.” 


Miss Anna M. Clark (Ph. B. ’98), has 
recently been promoted from assistant 
teacher to head of Nature Study and 
Elementary Science Department of the 
New York City Training School for 
Teachers. Miss Clark began her prepa- 
ration for this field as an undergraduate 
and was granted Senior Honors in re- 
cognition of her thesis on The Trees of 
Vermont, which was later published. 
She has since taught in the Normal 
Schools of both Connecticut and Massa- 
chusetts, and pursued graduate studies at 
Columbia University. Her recent pro- 
motion follows two years of service in 
the New York City Training School and 
gives her a high rank among the science 
teachers of the New York City schools. 


In the issue of Science for February 
I5th, appears the report of the meeting 
of Section G (Botany) of the American 
‘Association for the Advancement of 
mcience, by Dr. Tracey E. Hazen, Ver- 
mont ’97, Secretary pro tempore. Among 
the papers reviewed in the report is one 
on “Ihe Plant Disease Survey of the 
United States,” by W. A. Orton, also of 
Vermont, 1897. 


’o0o0. The Webster (Mass.) Times 
of Jan. 31st, reports as follows regard- 
the death of Miss Josephine Morris :— 
“Word was received in Webster this 
afternoon of the death of Miss Josephine 
Morris yesterday in La Mesa, Cal., a 
few miles out of San Diego, where she 
went three years ago in search of health. 
Miss Morris was one of Webster’s best 
beloved young women and a wide circle 
of friends have been eagerly hoping for 
and looking forward to the time when in 
improved health she would return. To 
these the news of her death will be sad 
tidings. Miss Morris was born June 2, 
1877, in Webster. She attended the pub- 


lic schools and was graduated from the 
high school in 1896. Ambitious for a 
higher education she went to the Univer- 
sity of Vermont, from which she was 
graduated in 1900. The climate of New 
England being too rigorous for her deli- 
cate health she obtained a situation in 
Baltimore, where her charming person- 
ality and character won for her many 
friends. Two years ago, hoping to be 
benefitted by a complete change of cli- 
mate, she with her mother made the trip 
to California, but the health that she 
sought failed to come. Yet through it 
all, she remained cheery and hopeful al- 
ways looking on the bright side, and her 
messages to the home people were full 
of encouragement. A few days ago there 
was a change for the worse and yesterday 
the battle for hfe ended. Yet in spite of 


the regret that her death will bring, the 


memory of her beautiful life will remain 
and it will be truly said of her that she 
had stepped ‘Not out of life, but into 
life beyond.’ ”’ 

‘oo. E. E. Webster is a Deputy Col- 
lector and Inspector of U. S. Customs 


at the Port of Beecher Falls, Vt., where 
he has been since Thanksgiving Day, 


1904. 


UNIVERSITY GALLANTRY. 
PRESIDENT BUCKHAM. 


The official correspondence between 
governments covering matters of cour- 
tesy and amity, such as births, marriages, 
coronations, etc., is known as “State Gal- 
lantry.”’ In want of a term for inter- 
university etiquette, we may borrow the 
above in reference to the official corre- 
spondence between Aberdeen University 
and our own. 

The invitation sent. to this University 
to attend the Quatercentenary of Aber- 
deen University was a document in 
quaintly phrased latin, printed in the style 
of an illuminated manuscript of the mid- 
dle ages. ‘To this the University replied 
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by a congratulatory address in latin com- 
posed by Professor Goodrich and manu- 
scribed in illuminated text—a beautiful 
piece of work done by a Vermont woman, 
Miss Helen Sinclair Patterson of Boston. 
This was presented in due form by the 
President to the Chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, Lord Strathcona, on 
the occasion of the presentation of ad- 
dresses, Sept. 25, 1906. The University 
has just received the following acknowl- 
edgement of the address, which, with the 
original invitation is deposited in the 
library and may be seen on request to the 
librarian : 


OUATERCENTENARY OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF ABERDEEN. 


the 

On behalf of the University of Aber- 
deen, I desire to offer to your illustrious 
University our warmest thanks for the 
great honour which you conferred on us 
by sending a Congratulatory Address on 
the occasion of our Quatercentenary 
Celebrations. 

In the midst of our festivities, we were 
unable to bestow our attention on the 
several messages of goodwill which we 
received. But, being now relieved from 
the stress of the festal days, we have 
been able to peruse them. Pray, accept 
the assurance of our admiration of the 
form and the literary style of the address 
of your University, and our most grateful 
acknowledgements of the fraternal spirit 
and sentiments with which it 1s charged. 

You added to the favour shown us by 
permitting us to have the joy of welcom- 
ing a representative of your University. 
The presence of our distinguished guests 
was to us an inspiration, and was to the 
whole community an evidence of the sym- 
pathies which link together scholars and 
schools of learning throughout the world. 
We wish to be specially remembered to 
your honoured delegate—our comrade in 
the bright September days, the recollec- 
tion of which, we trust, will be a pleasure 
to him, as it is to us. 


As an expression of our gratitude, and 
as a symbol of academic fellowship, we 
ask you to accept, for the library of your 
University, the volumes which we have 
the honour of forwarding. 

With the cordial greetings of the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen to you and to the 
University over which you preside, I 
have the satisfaction of subscribing my- 
self, 

Yours faithfully and gratefully, 
I. MARSHALL LANG, 
Vice Chancellor and Principal of 
the University of Aberdeen. 
January, 1907. 
The President, 
University of Vermont. 


ABOUT AMENDING THE CONSTITU- 
7 TION. 


BY HON. DAVID A. DE ARMOND, MEMBER OF 
CONGRESS FROM MISSOURI. WRIT- 
TEN FOR THE INTERCOLLEGIATE 
CIVIC LEAGUE. 


Copyright, 1907, by Intercollegiate Civic 
League. 


Is it desirable to amend the Federal 
Constitution? Is it desirable even to 
consider the subject of amending the Con- 
stitution? 

I will assume, as it appears to me one 
may safely assume, that a majority of 
those who have thought about the matter 
at all unite in the conclusion that by 
amendment the Constitution could be im- 
proved. 

A prerequisite to any amendment must 
be the opportunity to amend. ‘There are 
two methods and only two for amending; 
the one through the initiative of the Con- 
gress, which may from time to time, with 
the concurrence of two-thirds of each 
House, propose amendments; the other, 
through the initiative of two-thirds of the 
States, upon the call of whose legislatures 
the Congress shall provide for a Conven- 
tion to propose amendments. However 
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proposed, no amendment can become a 
part of the Constitution unless ratified 
by three-fourths of the States, by action 
of Legislature or Convention in each, re- 
spectively. All this is provided in Article 
V of the Constitution. 

No convention to propose amendments 
to the Constitution has ever assembled; 
all amendments heretofore ratified origi- 
nated in the Congress. Most of them are 
almost as old as the Constitution itself, 
and were considered when the Constitu- 
tion was under consideration for ratifica- 
tion or rejection, and were informally 
endorsed when it was ratified. One other 
amendment came as a result of the Jeffer- 
son-Burr contest for the Presidency. 
Three amendments—the only ones made 
in the last hundred years—are the Con- 
stitutional product of the war of 1861-5. 

How many amendments to the Con- 
stitution have been advocated and urged 
in the long period since the Colonies he- 
came States under it I do not know, and 
if we did know the information would be 
curious rather than valuable. It is 
enough to know that many and great 
changes have occurred in this country and 
in the world in that time—changes polit- 
ical, social, material. Mighty agencies 
unknown, not dreamed of, when the Con- 
stitution was framed are commonplace 
now. ‘The most momentous problems of 
our day had no existence for the states- 
men of that earlier day. Governmental 
machinery almost indispensable to-day 
would have been well nigh useless then. 
In many respects conditions are entirely 
changed. If the constitution-makers of 
the past and widely different age provid- 
ed for the exigencies of this period, of 
whose many new things and new condi- 
tions they did not and could not know, 
happy chance or the direct agency of om- 
niscience must have interposed. 

Veneration and admiration of and for 
the Constitution need not and should not 
cause us to forget that men—great men, 
many of them, but yet all mere men— 
framed it, in the light of their day; that 
everyone of them is dead; that now the 


Constitution is for us, the living, and not 
for them or their generation of the dead. 
So, the vital question is what we believe 
we need rather than what they believed 
they and their contemporaries needed; 
and, if you please to speculate about that, 
what you think they thought we would 
or might need. 

Why should we so completely lose our- 
selves in admiration of the Fathers, so 
glorify their wisdom and courage, by 
confessing that we are weak and foolish, 
and by demonstrating our timidity? If 
the Fathers had lacked the moral courage 
to consider even the question of the prac- 
ticability and desirability of framing the 
Constitution, the Articles of Confedera- 
tion would have been accepted as a frail 
bond of union. A tithe of the courage 
and independence required of them ought 
to suffice for us in the duty of considering 
whether there should be any amendment. 

The Congress will not propose any 
amendment of importance—a glance at 
history and even a hurried view of pres- 
ent conditions surely must banish every 
doubt about that. It is a generation since 
the Congress proposed any amendment, 
and yet there has been ceaseless agitation 
for amendment. 

There is but one way to amend the 
Constitution, or even to real, sober con- 
sideration of the subject of amendment, 
and that is through the action of State 
Legislatures, moving upon the Congress 
for a Constitutional Convention. 

No amendment can be made so long 
as so many—I might say few—as twelve 
States withhold their endorsement. 
Should not this pregnant fact alone be 
sufficient to banish the fears of the timid, 
resolve the doubts of those who are un- 
decided, and stimulate the courage and 
arouse the energy of those who would 
employ the living, instead of invoking 
ever and only the guidance of the dead? 

Even if the Convention were to come 
and go without a single change in the 
Constitution, still it would not have been 
created in vain. A centering of thought 
upon the Constitution and upon proposi- 
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tions for amendment, and their serious 
considerations, sure to attend and follow 
the amendment movement, could hardly 
fail to be productive of great good. Per- 
haps but few amendments would be pro- 
posed, and fewer still would be ratified. 
But the entire field would be explored; 
existing powers and limitations would be 
better understood; wholesome _legisla- 
tion, national and state, would be stimu- 
lated; abuses would be more clearly 
noted; remedies would be more zealous- 
ly sought and easier found; groundless 
complaint would measurably subside; use- 
less, impracticable agitation would dimin- 
ish; reform movements would gain in 
practicability and promise; and the polit- 
ical atmosphere generally would be 
materially cleared. 

I submit that it is wise and patriotic 
to agitate for a Convention to propose 
Amendments to the Constitution. 


SOME LAW LAYMEN SHOULD KNOW. 


ADDRESS BY JUDGE E. C. MOWER AT VES- 
PERS, WEDNESDAY, FEB. 132. 


A little law is dangerous only when the 
possessor deems his little much. It is a 
very practical question, just how much 
legal knowledge, and of what sort, one 
should aim to acquire who merely pro- 
poses to fit himself for the plain duties 
of citizenship. Perhaps it may be got- 
ten at, in outline, this way: 

Citizenship involves, at least in theory, 
the acquisition of property; the holding 
and devolution of property is hedged 
about with certain legal conditions and 
restrictions, not especially intricate, but 
subject to constant legislative change, 
which the layman of whatever calling is 
bound to know as a part of his practical 
education. He should know them, not only 
as touching his own proprietorship, but 
because in the fundamental. principles 
governing them lie the pith of many. mat- 
ters of grave public policy. 

To illustrate this briefly I refer to the 
inheritance tax question, Such a tax is 


highly favored because it affords an easy 
and sure method of raising revenue with- 
out imposing undue burdens upon those 
who pay the tax; it is as stoutly opposed 
because deemed a sort of confiscation in 
violation of the right of private property. 
The question hinges upon the legal status 
of property tenure; is it a natural right 
or the more or less artificial creation of 
the law? A divine institution above or 
outside of the law, or one which may be 
dealt with by legislatures as a matter of 
sound public policy? The same princi- 
ples which apply to the general question 
apply to your property and mine, and the 
larger issue suggested, can be understood 
and intelligently dealt with only by those 
who know the nature of their own patri- 
monies. 

Citizenship also involves certain neces- 
sary relations in which one must live 
with his fellows. The responsibilities of 
property may be avoided,—most of us 
succeed tolerably well in eluding them, 
but these civic relations are of the very 
atmosphere enveloping us. 

All the common contractual relations, 
the rights incident to personal liberty, 
the legal limits of oral or written critic- 
ism, the duties of the jury box, the immu- 
nities of the witness, the business sig- 
nificance of a common. promissory note 
or other piece of commercial paper, the 
legal aspects of the great question of mar- 
riage and divorce, existing regulations of - 
the suffrage and the changes therein pro- 
posed from time to time,—all these mat- 
ters and many more like them are an in- 
dispensable part of common education. 

Lawyers do not profess to go to the 
bottom of these subjects, and the layman 
cannot be expected to study them tech- 
nically; it is enough for him (more might 
be dangerous,—at least to the lawyer) 
to understand them in their obvious, 
every-day relations. 

And it should not be forgotten that 
these matters are also important, not solely 
because they touch intimately our every- 
day life, but because the principles in- 
volved reach out into, and are determina- 
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tive of, some of the gravest of our public 
questions. 

To illustrate again: In its larger as- 
pects no more important, far-reaching 
and complex question now claims pub- 
lic attention than the question of the fair 
and stable adjustment of the relations 
between capital and labor. The ramifi- 
cations of this issue are manifold; it 
asserts itself in a political campaign here; 
it appears as a strike there; now it de- 
mands recognition in the form of legisla- 
tive enactment, and again it seeks to em- 
bed itself in some constitutional provi- 
sion. It seems to have become passive, 
when suddenly it flames out in some de- 
claration so extreme as to be positively 
startling. It is reported that the newly- 
framed constitution of Oklahoma _ pro- 
vides that no railroad shall in case of 
strikes, or other troubles between the cor- 
poration and its employes, employ labor 
other than such employes to unable it to 
perform its functions as a common car- 
rier. If this report be true, and the pro- 
vision in question be taken as indicative 
of the sentiment of any considerable por- 
tion of the country, it furnishes food for 
reflection, to say the least. 

Now this labor problem 1s largely a 
legal problem involving the plain princi- 
ples entering into the simplest contract 
between master and servant, and every 
man,—certainly every college man, should 
understand them. 

The inborn respect of our people for 
the law,—its dignity, its necessary 
supremacy, the inviolability of its basic 
principles, is such that were capital and 
labor, as inter-acting agencies, popularly 
viewed in their simple legal aspects there 
would be no reason for alarm over the 
industrial revolution which many see 1m- 
pending. 

So with the great question of the 
governmental control of corporations. 
Much of the popular distrust of the cor- 
porate conduct of business lies in mis- 
apprehension of the real nature and func- 
tions of the corporation. It is not seen 
that this form of business administration 


is supplanting, in the larger enterprises, 
the individual proprietor and the partner- 
ship as inevitably, and on the whole as 
beneficently, as did the shoe factory the 
cobbler on his bench. The advantages of 
the corporation are obvious to a student 
of the law. It is not seen that funda- 
mentally the principle of stewardship, 
under which the director of a corporation 
administers his office, runs through all 
the business relations of life and has a 
definite and well understood legal status; 
and that the thing to do is, not to strike 
corporations down and cripple and ham- 
per them with hostile legislation, but to 
so define and regulate and publish the 
stewardship of the director as to make 
irregularities in his administration easily 
discoverable and surely punishable. This 
may not be the complete remedy for cor- 
porate evils, but it is the main element 
in the remedy. 

One cannot be expected to master cor- 
poration law; it develops too fast for the 
lawyer even. A few pages sufficed for 
Blackstone’s treatment of this subject; 
now monumental works in many volumes 
pour from the press constantly. More 
than half the legislation enacted at the 
late session of the Vermont Legislature 
is published under the title ‘Corpora- 
tions.’ But the whole mass rests upon 
a few well settled principles and these 
can and should be mastered by every in- 
telligent citizen. ; 

Good citizenship also involves some 
knowledge of a man’s duties to the body 
politic of which he is inevitably a member, 
as such duties are prescribed by positive 
law. Such knowledge not only makes 
intelligent action possible, but it wonder- 
fully stimulates interest in the civic life 
about us. The deadliest enemy of real 
civic well-being is not the anarchy of the 
bomb-thrower but the apathy of the 
average citizen. Once make:a man’s 
duty as a citizen intelligible to him 
and the chances are he will at least 
undertake to do it; he will not even 
make a feeble effort in that direction if 
he feels that it is all a jargon of laws 
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and forms and technicalities which only 
the professional manipulator can ever 
understand. 

Our colleges and universities need, and 
many of them have, under some other 
name or other, courses in citizenship, 
wherein shall be definitely grouped and 
pursued those lines of inquiry which 
specifically qualify a man to be an imtel- 
ligent voter. Such a course should begin 
with the history of democracy, so pre- 
sented as that the student shall be duly 
impressed with the historical blood-cost 
and labor-cost of the bit of paper we call 
a ballot. 
atic study of the development of our con- 
stitutional law,—not merely as an abstract 
matter of theory, but to fit a man to rea- 
son about the very questions which are 
daily talked about in Congress and writ- 
ten about in the public press, and which 
are bound eventually, in one form’ or 
another, to become issues for the arbitra- 
ment of the ballot box. 

Nor should the minuter details of citi- 
zenship be neglected. How shall the 
public revenues be raised and how ex- 
pended? Are the laws being economi- 
cally and efficiently administered in the 
courts? What is the real significance of 
the hue and cry about government by in- 
junction? What is the heart of the 
ever-present liquor question? What are 
the most approved theories of municipal 
administration, and how do they work in 
practice? And the catalogue might be 
indefinitely extended. 

I do not mean to imply that many of 
these lines of study are not treated in the 
curriculum of this and other institutions, 
but I doubt if they are so grouped and co- 
ordinated and unified as to attain the 
maximum of practical efficiency. 

Especially would I impress upon you 
the importance of an accurate and inti- 
mate knowledge of the nature of the dual 
system of government under which we 
live, and of the federal constitution. This 
is not a matter of academic interest mere- 
ly, but one of vital and perennial signifi- 
cance. The Civil War answered for all 


Then should follow a system- - 


time the question whether the constitution 
was a charter for a league of States or 
the organic law of a nation; but it did 
not thereby set at rest all debate as to 
the respective limits of state and federal 
jurisdiction. This very question is now 
under discussion, and the issue raised is 
of the gravest import. The occasion of 
the discussion is the Japanese difficulty 
in San Francisco, a mere passing incident, 
it is to be hoped; but the occasion has been 
taken for the consideration of the scope 
of the treaty-making power of the United 
prates, 

Specifically the question is, how far 
may the treaty-making power of the 
federal government affect, by conventions 
with other nations, the internal affairs of 
a State? It is conceded that the treaty- 
making power is wholly reposed in the 
President and Senate, the exercise of 
such power being forbidden to the several 
states. But are there no restrictions upon 
the federal treaty-making power? Can 
a. thing be done by the President and 
Senate, by treaty, which could not be 
done by the Congress by way of legisla- 
tive enactment because outside the dele- 
gated powers of Congress? Some say 
yes, because the power to make treaties 
is an incident of sovereignty, indispensa- 
ble to the life of a nation and therefore 
the exercise of such power, under the con- 
stitutional grant, is unrestricted save by 
the express limitations of the constitution. 
Others say no; that the States are the 
repositories of all powers not granted, 
expressly or by necessary implication, in 
the federal government; that the govern- 
ment of their purely internal affairs was 
expressly reserved to them, and that it is 
monstrous to contend that the treaty- 
making power of the federal government 
may trench upon these reserved powers in 
defiance of the plain intent of the con- 
stitution. 

Thus appears again the old question of 
State’s rights in new guise, and the strict 
and liberal constructionists range upon 
one side and the other. What shall be 
said of the argument that because the ex- 
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ercise of a given power by the federal 
government is one ordinarily incident to 
sovereignty, and because such exercise 
appears to be expedient in the particular 
case, therefore it must be held a legitimate 
stretch of federal authority, regardless 
of whether or not, under the constitution, 
the federal government was made the 
repository of any such power. 

Such is the argument being made to- 
day, and it is not a new one; but if it be 
sanctioned, what becomes of the consti- 
* tution as an instrument of delegated pow- 
ers? It behooves college men to bring 
an accurate knowledge of our constitu- 
tional history and law to bear upon such 
questions as this. 

The time is surely coming—it may not 
be in your day or mine, when those who 
believe in that theory of constitutional 
interpretation which views the constitu- 
tion as an instrument of delegated pow- 
ers, rigidly circumscribing the authority 
of the federal government, and in the 
absolute necessity of preserving the au- 
tonomy of the States in full vigor, must 
take a firm stand for their opinion. Ever 
since the Civil War, the centripetal forces 
in our governmental system have been 
increasingly stronger than the centrifu- 
gal; the balance must somehow be main- 
tained. 

And it goes without saying that every 
college man and woman should be 
equipped with an outline knowledge ot 
international law. The time is past 
when any nation can live unto itself; we 
are citizens of the world as never before. 
The Hague Tribunal is becoming the 
most august and potent legal institution 
in the world. ‘To plead ignorance of its 
legal foundations, its limitations as a 
Court, the high and noble aims it pro- 
fesses, is to confess one disqualification 
for the best citizenship. 

The diplomatic service offers attrac- 
tive and useful careers to educated men, 
and one cannot doubt that this branch of 
the public service will become increas- 
ingly important as international relations 
become more and more complex and vital. 


to us aS a mere acquisition. 


Nor is this branch of the law of interest 
Opportunt- 
ties to apply one’s knowledge in this 
direction are bound to multiply in the 
future. Our great national undertaking 
on the Isthmus has plenty of international 
law wrapped up in it; the revision of the 
tariff, which must come sooner or later, 
will involve international considerations 
as never before; colonial administration 
is bound to give rise to complications in- 
volving the more obvious principles of 
international law. 

In closing I need not say, [ am sure, 
that there never was a time when the civic 
responsibility of the educated man or 
woman was so great as now; never a 
time when so many questions of far-reach- 
ing national import were under serious 
discussion; never a time when an accurate 
knowledge of the fundamental principles 
of the law was so important to right 
thinking on public questions and right 
voting on political issues. 

If I have made it appear that the citi- 
zen, to do his duty must be a lawyer, I 
wish to correct that impression. I have 
been speaking of general principles, not 
of technicalities; of substantive law as 
distinguished from that intricate body of 
precepts known as remedial law. The 
field I have outlined is broad, but the 
boundaries of all departments of learning 
are limitless, and the more they retreat 
before us the more they challenge our 
pursuit. 


MEETINGS OF SCHOOLS OF VER- 
MONT AND VERMONT SECTION 
OF THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF NEW ENGLAND. 


To be held in conjunction at the Unwwersity 
of Vermont, Thursday and Friday, 
March 7 and 8, 1907. 


THE CLASSICAL . ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
ENGLAND. 
President, Prof. Charles D. Adams, 


Vice-President, 
Phillips Ando- 


College ; 


bats Forbes, 


Dartmouth 
Prof. Charles 
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ver Academy; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Prof. George E. Howes, Williams Col- 
lege. Executive Committee of the Ver- 
mont Section: Prin. Isaac Thomas, Bur- 
lington, Chairman; Prof. 5. E. Bassett, 
University of Vermont; Prof. W. S. Bur- 
rage, Middlebury -College>s Prin. sb... G. 
Ham, Randolph; Prin. C. P. Howland, 
St. Johnsbury, Prot. H. R. Roberts, Nor- 
wich University. 


SECOND CONFERENCE OF THE SCHOOLS 
OF VERMONT WITH THE UNIVERSITY. 
Committee representing the. Univer- 

sity: Prot, [Ee Goodrich? Prot. Fred- 

erick. ippet, iy egret... bassett. 

Committee representing the Schools: 

Prin. Isaac Thomas, : Burlington; State 

Superintendent. of) Education, _M. 5. 

Stone,” Montpelier; Prin. “William A. 

Beebe, People’s Academy, Morrisville; 

Supt. Fred. J. Brownscombe, Montpelier ; 

Prin. John FE. Colburn, Burr and Burton 

Seminary, Manchester; Prin. Edward D. 

Collins, Johnson Normal School, John- 

son; Prin. Clark P. Howland, St. Johns- 

butyeee rite Ee luitler Bellows:Falls. 
When the First Educational Confer- 
ence of the Schools of Vermont with the 

University came to a close on January 

12, 1906, it was the unanimous feeling 

not only that the Conference had been an 

inspiration and a help to those who had 
attended it, but that a new Institution 
had been formed which was to be of great 
service to the educational interests of the 

Statery his tirst “Womterence, was: .an- 

nounced to the State Teachers as a “‘ten- 

tative and hopeful» movement.’ . The 

University now feels justified in assum- 

ing that the project has passed beyond the 

experimental stage and that “the Confer- 
ence” may be hereafter counted upon as 
one of the prominent events of the scho- 
lastic year: Continuing. its. attitude © of 

“hospitality and administrative direction” 

the. University invites the Teachers of 

Vermont, of all grades, to the “Second 

Conference,” to be held at the University, 

March 7-8, in connection with the first 

meeting of the Vermont Section of the 


Classical Association of New England, 
and the spring meeting of the Vermont 
Schoolmasters’ Club. This threefold 
convocation will, it is hoped, bring a 
large concourse of teachers and cumula- 
tive enthusiasm to the sessions of the 
several organizations. 

The programme of the Conference is 
a response to the sentiment which found 
informal but decisive expression in the 
first Conference—that the subject to be 
taken up should be Classical Studies in 
the Secondary Schools. The feeling has 
been for many years growing that Ver- 
mont has lost something of its former 
prestige in educational matters by the 
lessened number of schools, whether High 
Schools or Academies, in which classical 
studies are pursued, and that the time has 
come for a thorough reconsideration of 
the whole question respecting these 
studies, their value in an educational cur- 
riculum, their relation to modern life, and 
the best methods of teaching them. The 
programme offers the results of an effort 
to secure a wide discussion of the subject 
in its many bearings, by teachers in our 
Secondary Schools, professors in our Col- 
leges, and distinguished educators from 
some of the ledding Universities of the 
country. Participation in the discussion 
is invited from all teachers interested in 
the subject. 


PROGRAMME. 


First Meeting of the Vermont Section of the 
Classical Association of New England, 
Williams Science Hall. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, MARCH 7. 


2.00—The Classical Association of New Eng- 
land: its inception, aims, progress, 
Professor George E. Howes, Williams 
College, Secretary of the Associa- 
tion, 


2.45—How may the life of the past be brought 

most vividly before the mind of the 
pupil? 2 

Principal Isaac Thomas, Burlington. 

Discussion by Professor S. F. Emer- 

son, University of Vermont; Pro- 


fessor Myron R. Sanford, Middle-. 


bury College, and others. 


—- 
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4.15—The Place of the Classics in the Second- 
ary Schools, 
Principal Edward D. Collins, Johnson 
~ Normal School. 
Discussion by Principal Merritt D. 
Chittenden, Bellows Free Academy, 
Fairfax, and others. 


Second Conference of the Schools of Vermont 
with the University. General subject, 
The Study of the Classics. 


THURSDAY EVENING, MARCH 7, BILLINGS LIBRARY. 


8.00—Address of welcome, 
President M. H. Buckham. 
Address: The Later Tradition of Vergil, 
Professor Kirby F. Smith, Johns Hop- 
kins University. 


FRIDAY MORNING, MARCH 8, WILLIAMS SCIENCE 
HALL. 


900—Methods of Elementary Instruction in 
Greek and Latin, 

Topic presented by Principal C. P. 
Howland, St. Johnsbury Academy. 
Discussion opened by Miss Jessie A. 
Judd, Bellows Falls High School, 
and Principal J. E. Colburn, Burr 

and Burton Seminary. 


10.15— he Study of Greek Prose Authors, 
Topic presented by Professor W. 5S. 
Burrage, Middlebury College. 
Discussion opened by Principal W. A. 
Beebe, People’s Academy. 


11.15—The Study of Homer, 
Topic presented by Professor S. E. Bas- 
sett, University of Vermont. 
Discussion opened by Principal M. M. 
Harris, Lyndon Institute. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, WILLIAMS SCIENCE HALL. 


2.30—The Study of Latin Composition, 
Topic presented by Professor C. U. 
Clark, Yale University. 
Discussion opened by Mr. C. E. Putney, 
Burlington High School. 


3.45—The Study of Vergil and Ovid. 
Topic presented by Professor J. E. 
Goodrich, University of Vermont. 
Discussion opened by Principal E. G. 
Ham, Randolph High School. 


5.00—Informal reception by President and Mrs. 
Buckham at the President’s house, 28 
University Place. 


FRIDAY EVENING, BILLINGS LIBRARY. 


7.30—Address: A Greek Ideal, and its Relation 

to the Teaching of the History of Art, 

Professor J. R. Wheeler, Columbia 
University. 


9.00—Banquet of the Vermont Schoolmasters’ 
Club, Van Ness House. 


GENERAL INFORMATION. 


Mr. W. E. Benseoter will act as Re- 
cording Secretary of the conference. 
Each one who presents a paper 1s request- 
ed to hand a copy or abstract of the same 
to him immediately after its presentation. 

All teachers in attendance are urgently 
requested to register at the Recording 
Secretary's desk early in the session. 
This applies to local as well as visiting 
teachers. c 

The University extends a cordial wel- 
come to all visiting teachers at this time. 
A plan of the campus and vicinity, hour 
plans, catalogue and other information, 
may be had at the Recording Secretary's 
desk or from the ushers. It has seemed 
best to suspend only a portion of the ree- 
ular class work during the conference 
Those who wish to visit the library, 
laboratories, shops, museum, gymnasium, 
or other buildings, will find them open 
as usual. The library hours are from 
8.30 A. M. to6 P. M. The shops and 
laboratories will be kept open from 8 
A. M., through the noon and late after- 
noon hours and visitors will be welcome 
at any time. 

The Ethan Allen Club extends the 
privileges of its Club House, 298 College 
St., to all teachers attending the meetings 
of the Section and the Conference during 
the three days, March 7-9. 

The Rutland, Central Vermont, Boston 
& Maine, and St. Johnsbury & Lake 
Champlain Railroads will issue round 
trip tickets at convention rates from all 
stations in Vermont. 

Advice or assistance in securing local 
accommodations at hotels or boarding 
houses will be given upon request. Ad- 
dress: Prof. Max W. Andrews, Univer- 
sity, Burlington, Vt. 


THE KAKE WALK. 


On the eve of Washington's birthday 
nearly a thousand people assembled at 
the gymnasium to see the unique Vermont 
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event, the Kake Walk. As disinterested 
praise is often the most sincere, we quote 
the report printed in the Free Press: 

The events were worked up with more 
care than usual, and although they were 
a little slow in being presented, they were 
well received. . As: usual, the first part 
of the entertainment was furnished by 
the fraternities,, who did. not seem to 
fear the wrath of the faculty or the dan- 
ger of disfavor with the city government; 
on the other hand, jokes on the profes- 
sors and city officials were numerous and 
well worked out. 

Following the grand march, the Phi 
Delta ‘Theta fraternity presented a scene 
entitled “It was not like this in the olden 
days.” This represented Lafayette’s 
statue, which has witnessed so many 
changes about college, as suddenly being 
endowed with the gift of speech and com- 
paring present with former conditions. 
Chess acted the part of the statue in a 
most forceful manner.. The mechanical 
part of the “stunt” was also bright and 
original. 

The next number on the programme 
was “Prof. Von _ Blitzen’s Phenomenal 
Wax Works,” presented by the Delta 
Psi fraternity. The most interesting 
feature of this was the attempt of Mayor 
Burke to corner the Burlington Gas Co. 

homie onexvunstint, .wlpha:. lau 
Omega gave a laughable representation 
of a “Demagogic Caucus in Burkington.”’ 
After the delegations arrived from the 
various wards, the powers that be re- 
nominated the present mayor in a some- 
what summary, but highly entertaining 
manner. 

-Lambda Iota came next with “An af- 
ternoon in the Vermont Legislature.” 
Among the celebrities impersonated were 
“Everlasting Hapgood,” ‘John Holler 
penter,’  “*Clod) .taraton,”” “ru. Beller 
Flynn” and other statesmen. Numerous 
bills of local interest were introduced and 
discussed 1n a manner that well became 
the dignity of so important a body as the 
Vermont House, 


. fraternity. 


The sixth event, which received the 
cake, was. “A ‘Trip on the B. and L, rail- 
road,” presented by the Kappa Sigma 
The old engine ss52 eesti] 
ante-bellum day-coach had the usual dif- 
ficulties in getting started from Essex 
Junction and the inevitable break-down at 
Underhill. While waiting for help from 
Burlington, Rip Van Winkle was _ ob- 
served to get out of the car, and the fact 
was soon discovered that his long sleep 
really took place between Essex Junction 
and Underhrll: 

Delta Sigma was responsible for the 
next event entitled ‘Widow Universitatis 
Viridimontanae,” an extremely laughable 
parody on ‘The College Widow.” The 
dialogue between the widow and the pro- 
fessor was especially bright and funny. 

The last event was “A Glimpse of the 
Big Panama Ditch Today and 50 Years 
Hence.” ‘This was presented by Sigma 
Phi and was especially mentioned by the 
judges. The best part of this was the 
address of the old-time laborer to the 
men working (?) at present on the canal. 
The work of this old man was one of the 
best hits of the evening. 

Following the fraternity events, three 
couples walked for a cake. The judges 
awarded the decision to Master ‘08, and 
Perley ’10. 

It was noticeable that the participants 
tried more than usual to avoid too much 
talking, but instead gave more attention 
to the mechanical features, acting and 
singing. This prevented the perform- 
ance from getting dull and lifeless. 

The judges were Messrs. J. H. Macom- 
ber, E. H.. Powell, H. ) esouen Gynt 
Soule and D. C. Hawley. Music was 
furnished for the cake-walk and for the 
dancing which followed, by Sherman’s 
Band. 

The committee in charge were Hol- 
combe ’07, chairman, Rice ’07, Whitney, 
medic ’07, French ’08, Hard.’08, Wells, 
medic ’o8, Wilson ‘og, Reed ‘og, Mann 
10. 
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LECTURE COURSE. 


Another one of the lectures arranged 
by Prof, Butterfield took place on Friday 
evening, Feb. 15, in the Williams Science 
Hall. Professor Willis L. Moore, Chief 
of the United States Weather Bureau 
lectured on “Storms and Forecasting.”’ 

Upon being introduced by President 
Buckham, Professor Moore said that the 
weather has so much to do with our con- 
dition that the subject is of interest to 
everyone. To obtain information upon 
which to base forecasts of the weather, 
there are 300 observation stations scatter- 
ed through the country. The observa- 
tions made at these stations are reported 
by telegraph to the forecasting centre at 
Washington, where charts are made out 
giving a panoramic view of the weather 
conditions of the whole country. 

The speaker mentioned the last solar 
eclipse and said that the human mind 
could not yet comprehend the conditions 
relating to the sun. He then spoke of 
the strength of the sun, the position of 
the stars and planets and the favorable 
location of the earth as a planet, and 
gave an account of the former life of the 
moon. 

After these remarks in way of preface, 
Professor Moore began the discussion of 
storms and the method of forecasting 
them. ‘The cyclonic or whirling storm is 
eaused by the ascending and decending 
currents of air. From this point stereop- 
ticon views were used to illustrate the 
methods of forecasting and of making 
public the information gained. ‘The cold 
wave was discussed in an_ interesting 
manner and a series of maps were intro- 
duced to show the progress of cyclones 
and hurricanes. Then the use of danger 
signals was explained and some idea was 
given of their use to shipping interests. 

One of the most interesting parts of 
the lecture was the careful explanation 
and illustration of the tornado. Profes- 
sor Moore exhibited the only actual pic- 
ture of a tornado cloud in existence. 
Some interesting pictures were shown to 
illustrate the work of tornadoes. 


The speaker mentioned the use of kites 
and balloons to the weather forecaster 
and spoke of the possibilities of aerial 
navigation. Among the more impor- 
tant results will be the possibilities of war- 
balloons; they will make war so terrible 
and the destructive power so cheap that 
questions must be settled by right rather 
than by might. 

The use of explosives for various pur- 
poses as preventing hailstorms and pro- 
ducing rain was discussed, and the fallacy 
of the claims of so-called rain-producers 
proved. 

Another popular question mentioned 
was the claim of many people that the 
climate is different from that of fifty 
years ago. ‘This claim, the speaker said, 
is absolutely without foundation: the 
change is in the individual and not in the 
climate. 

In closing the speaker mentioned the 
use of wireless telegraphy. He does not 
predict any general supplanting of other 
systems by the wireless system, but 
thinks its greatest usefulness will be found 
in sending messages to and from ships 
at sea. By it observation may be trans- 
mitted to Washington, and storms upon 
the sea may be forecasted and ships 
warned of their approach. 


Y. W. C. A. CONFERENCE. 


The conference of the Young Women’s 
Christian Associations of the educational 
institutions of Vermont was opened at 
the chapel of the First Church on Friday 
evening, February fifteenth. — 

The Saturday meetings were held in 
the College Chapel under the leadership 
of Miss Bentley and Miss Edith Wells, 
secretaries of the student work in New 
England. ‘These meetings consisted of 
prayer circles; Bible study; a roll call, 
when a representative of each group of 
delegates stated the number of girls in 
her institution, how many belonged to 
the association, the number present at the 
conference and the work actually accom- 
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plished by her association. The morn- 
ing sesston closed with a general discus- 
sion of the problem of organization. In 
the afternoon a question box concerning 
things of vital importance to association 
work was conducted by Miss Wells, and 
Miss Bentley gave an inspiring talk on 
Prayer. 

Saturday evening Mrs. M. H. Buck- 
ham entertained the delegates and college 
girls at her home, where a most delight- 
ful social time was enjoyed and Dr. Anna 
Brown, -one of the national secretaries 
of city Y. W. C. A. work, spoke in a most 
interesting manner, also Miss Bentley and 
Miss QW elis* Sheiresaiments sand music 
completed an evening that will be long 
remembered by every girl fortunate 
enough to be present. 

On Sunday, the afternoon and evening 
sessions were held in the city Y. M. C. A. 
building, with a lunch, prepared and 
served by the ladies of the Woman’s Aux- 
ilary, between the two sessions. In 
spite of the storm a large number were 
out at both these meetings and Dr. 
Brown's address in the afternoon on 
Flisha and the miracle of the axe-head 
was full of thought and illustrated vividly 
the truth that every one of us needs to 
take Christ with us in our every day life 
of work or play. 

As Dr. Brown had dwelt upon the 
need of man for Christ in his life, Miss 
Wells, in the closing address of the even- 
ing, emphasized the need of Christ for 
man. Her talk was especially convinc- 
ing for she related many incidents from 
her own experiences with college girls. 

One session was held on Monday morn- 
ing in the College Y. M. C. A. room. This 
began with prayer circles and the Bible 
hour, led by Miss Bentley, and was fol- 
lowed by the tender farewell hour con- 
ducted by Miss Wells. 

‘There were over sixty delegates present 
at the conference, representing Middle- 
bury College, Troy Conference Academy, 
Vermont Academy, Montpelier Sem- 
inary, Brigham Academy and Randolph 
Normal. Many brought specimens of 


topic cards, posters or notices used in 
association work which were exhibited 
in ‘the College Y. M: CAA Saiirs 

Few can realize the inspiration and up- 
lift gained by these few days of confer- 
ence with these consecrated leaders in 
the Y..W. C. A. work. 


Y. W.C. A. 


On Tuesday afternoon, February 19th, 
Mrs. L. R: Jones entertained at her home, 
46 North Prospect St., the young women 
of the College Y.. W2Ghee eel 
on her trip to Europe was very entertain- 
ing and instructive and was greatly en- 
joyed by the thirty young women present. 
This talk was illustrated by slides, 
many being photographs taken by Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Jones while on their trip 
abroad some months ago. i 

As Friday was a holiday at college no 
Y. W. C. A. meeting? was helde but on 
Sunday afternoon a meeting was held 
at Grass Mount. Miss Effie Wells, the 
president, being unable to be present, Miss 
Celia Terry had charge of the hour which 
was devoted to Thoughts Brought from 
the Conference. 


Y. M. G. A. NOTES. 


On February 17th, the meeting was 
addressed by Professor Jones on Optim- 
ism, | 

J. J. Ross addressed the meeting Feb- 
ruary 24th, on Missions. The speaker 
showed why more students should become 
interested in missions, by indicating the 
vast variety of lines of work carried on, 
the needs of men in certain countries, 
and the unparalleled opportunities which 
are being opened up. 

H. C. Brownell recently attended a 
series of meetings, held by the Association 
at Brigham Academy. 


LOCALS. 


The United States Government has ex- 
changed the old Springfield rifles which 
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have been in use by the battalion at the 
university for several years for the latest 
type of Krag-Jorgensen rifles. The new 
guns are now being unpacked and will 
add much to the appearance and efficiency 
of the battalion. 

In place of the lecture scheduled for 
March 1, Edward Morse of the Peabody 
Institute lectured on “The Home Art of 
Japan.” The lecture was illustrated by 
blackboard drawings. Report later. 


TRACK. 


The eighteenth annual indoor meet of 
the Boston Athletic Association was held 
in Mechanics’ Hall, Boston, on Saturday 
evening, February 16th. About five hun- 
dred of the best athletes of the East took 
part in the events, and at least six thou- 
sand people witnessed the games. 

Master 08, Campbell ’o9, White ‘10, 
and Fuller 10, represented Vermont in 
our relay race with Maine. We entered 
no other events. Maine won the event, 
covering the distance of 1,560 yards in 
2 minutes 17 4-5 seconds. St. Onge, 
Maine’s fastest man, made a gain of four 
yards on White in the first relay, and we 
could not pass them after that. Maine 
increased her lead steadily until at the 
finish she led Vermont by less than one- 
quarter of a lap. The time made was fast. 

The summary of the games follows :— 
40 yard dash—handicap (limit, 9ft.) 

Won by Flatley, Boston College, 9 ft. 

Second, Kelly, Worcester Academy, TY, ft. 


Third, Kelter, Cornell, 6 ft. 
Time, 4 3-5 seconds. 


40 yard dash—Invitation. 
Won by Leitz, N. Y. Athletic Club. 
Second, O’Connell, N. Y. Athletic Club. 
Third, Eaton, Boston Athletic Association. 
Time, 4 3-5 seconds. 


45 yard high hurdle (handicap, 9 ft. limit.) 
Won by Shaw, Dartmouth, scratch. 
Second, MacDonald, Noble & Greenough, 5 ft. 
Piro. HH. Clark, B. A. A., 744 ft. 
Time, 6 seconds. 


440 yard run—scratch. 
Won by McNulty, Yale. 
Second, Sweet, Amherst, 
Third, Estabrook, Volkmann, 
Time, 56 3-5 seconds. 


600 yard run (handicap, 30 yards limit.) 
Won by Bacon, Irish-American A. A., 6 yards. 
Second, Young, Worcester Academy, 23 yards, 
Third, Daniels, Brookline High, 15 yards. 
Time, 1 minute 18 1-5 seconds. 


1,000 yard run (handicap, 50 yards limit.) 
Won by Fernald, Stone’s School, 46 yards. 
Second, Hellinan, Yale, 35 yards. 

Third, Hedin, Harvard, 50 yards. 
Time, 2 minutes 47 3-5 seconds. 


One mile run (handicap, 60 yards limit.) 
Won by Cohn, Irish-Amer. A. A., scratch. 
Second, Reardon, Cambridgeport Gymn,, 18 

yards. 
Third, Bihn, Worcester Acad., 60 yards. 
Time, 4 minutes 40 3-5 seconds. 


Two mile run—scratch. 
Won by Bouhag, Irish-Amer. A. A. 
Second, Nebrick, N. Y. A. A. 
Third, Frank, Irish-Amer. A. A. 
Time, 9 minutes 438 1-5 seconds. 


FIELD EVENTS. 


16 pound shot put (handicap, limit, 6 ft.) 
Won by Bartlett, Worcester Acad., 
46ft. 64%in. 6ft. 
Second, White, Cornell, 
45 ft. 944in. 4 ft. 
Third, Scanlan, Holy Cross, 


45 ft. Dott. Poste eat. 

12 pound shot put—scratch. 
Won by Coe, B. A. A....... migeie a Lien 34s iD 
Second, Stephenson, Harvard...51 ft. 9% in. 
Penirde. Wiite. COrnelly oa... 49 ft. 9% in, 


Running high jump (handicap, limit 6 ins.) 
Neouepy Allen, MIA T 6 ft. tine -54é:ins. 
Second, Rossman, Cornell, 

Gite ins 7 ins, 
Third, Gidney, B. A. A..6ft. 4%in. scratch 


RELAY RACES. 


1,560 yard races. 
Time. 
Mins. Secs. 
1. Cambridgeport Gym. A. A. won 


from St. Alphonsus A. A...... 3 211-5 
2. Maine won from Vermont.... 3 17 4-5 
a. 1. To won, from Holy Cross. 3 18 
4. Brown won from Amherst... 3 12 4-5 
5. Harvard, ’07, won from Har- 

ES. ASR 0 AG Neo op, ae aie 3 16 2-5 
6. Bowdoin won from Tufts..... a 19 3-5 
7. Wesleyan won from Williams. 3 14 
ouleAwA. A. won from N.Y. A. C. 73 14 3-4 
9. Harvard ’10 won from Yale ’10 38 18 1-5 

3,120 yard races. 
Univ. of Penn. won from Dart- 

SPOUTS Po ata ao? ao lis Ooh and eo egaeet i 18 
Cornell won from Columbia.... 7 20 4-5 
Yale won from Harvard........ i 23 3-5 
The annual meeting of the N. E. 


eae. was. held at the Hotel Lenox, 
Boston, on Saturday, February 16th, 
1907, at which several matters of im- 
portance were brought up. 
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It was decided to hold the meet in 
Worcester this spring, under Mr. Bige- 
low’s auspices, on the Saturday preceding 
the big intercollegiate games. ‘The date 
of the next meet then will be May 24th 
and 25th, 1907. 

Holy Cross applied for admission to 
the association. This matter was left 
to the athletic associations of the various 
colleges. These votes must be in the 
hands of the secretary by April Ist. 

A motion to abolish the discus throw 
from the list of events was lost. After 
discussing several matters of little import- 
ance, the following officers were elected: 
President, T. W. Worthen, Dartmouth; 
Vice-President, R. A. Lee, Bowdoin; 
CEC tanya theme Oot Amherst; 
Treasurer, J. H. Sabin, M. I. T. Execu- 
tive Committee, Chairman, F. W. Worth- 
en, Dartmouth; G. H. Griffith, Brown; 
Hine aeN ye. Vemuont, An 1. Seybold, 
Wesleyan; W. Greene, Tufts. 


COLLEGE WORLD. 


Guy Hutchinson, head football coach 
at Amherst last year, has been asked to 
act as head coach at Yale next fall. 


The University of Pennsylvania cricket 
team will play against some of the strong- 
est elevens in England next summer. 


It is probable that Columbia will not 
have a track meet with Pennsylvania this 
year. Arrangements are under way fora 
meet with Cornell instead. Columbia is 
also planning a meet with Princeton. 


Syracuse University has Tom Keane, 
the professional champion sprinter and 
former coach at Oberlin College, as the 
successor to Dr. Huckins, as coach of the 
track team. Keane has had great ex- 
perience in this country as well as in Eng- 
land, and should prove successful in this 
position. 


The Yale hockey team was disbanded 
with little prospect at present, of develop- 
ing a more successful team next season. 
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A STORY TO SHOW THAT ‘‘FACT IS 
STRANGER THAN FICTION.’’ 


It was early in September that I began to 
make inquiries for a quiet boarding place 
not far from our home. My aunt, with 
whom I was living, was so much of an in- 
valid that a quiet place must be procured, 
and one within driving distance as she was 
too ill to risk a railroad journey. 

Within twenty miles of New York city I 
came across a pleasant house, situated on a 
hill side; a plain, unassuming home, one 
that appealed to me because of its lack of 
paint and neglected garden as well as be- 
cause of the vine-covered porch and the 
elimpse of the Hudson through the trees. 
It was picturesque and unusual and on mak- 
ing inquiries | found that there was room 
for a few more boarders, and, to my joy, 
that the landlady, Mrs. Graham, had no ob- 
jections to an invalid. 

Arrangements were soon concluded, prices 
agreed upon, and, to my request that what 
simple food my aunt required I might be 
allowed to prepare in the kitchen, an af- 
firmative answer was given. 

How many times afterward I recalled this 
agreement! 

We chose a cool forenoon for our drive 
across country and, just before noon, found 
ourselves comfortably arrived at “Hillside 
Cottage.” Soon after I had unpacked our 
steamer trunk, which we brought with us, 
and, making my aunt comfortable in a rock- 
er by a shady window, I went down to the 
kitchen to prepare her lunch. 

As for my own, I waited and wondered 
at there being no signs of preparation for a 
meal, but after one o’clock I met Mrs. Gra- 
ham in the hall, and was smilingly told to 
go right down to the pantry and help my- 
self. Rather amazed, I obeyed, and there 
found two or three of the boarders evidently 
busy getting their lunches also. 

No explanations were offered and I asked 
none, but supposed, for some reason, the 
usual routine of the house was being disre- 
garded that noon and I should learn why 
later. 

The afternoon grew very warm and we 
were glad to sit on the shady porch where 
the breeze came fitfully from the river, and 
the maples, already tinged with red, framed 
and exquisite picture of the autumn fields 
beyond, sloping to the roadside, while be- 
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yond, the village church spire could be seen 
and the river still beyond that. 

About five o’clock a tall, military-looking 
man came swinging up the path, with his 
umbrella and box of artist’s materials. Mrs. 
Graham, coming out just then, informed us 
that this was Professor Arnold, whose illus- 
trations we knew well in the magazines. 
Arrayed in a white linen suit he soon joined 
us on the porch, and, by his delightful 
anecdotes of daily life and of foreign travel, 
charmed and entertained us till [ almost 
forgot how necessary it was for Aunt Caro- 
line to have her meat juice promptly at six. 
I tied on an apron and ran hastily to the 
kitchen, thinking, as I went, how pleasant 
it was for a house-keeper to be away from 
home and to know nothing of what she 
would have for dinner. 
quite empty and no preparations for din- 
ner: were evident. 
pared my aunt’s simple meal and was just 
returning to our room, when [ met the 
artist's wife coming down stairs. 

She said, “Mrs. Graham has been want- 
ing to go to the village all day and has just 
gotten off, so Miss (she hesitated 
and I added, Ross) after your aunt has had 
her meal won’t you come down and we will 
try to get some dinner?” 


The kitchen was. 


Wonderingly I  pre- 


My amazement increased, but saying 
nothing to arouse Aunt Caroline’s anxiety, 
I left her in a few minutes to see what was 
happening down stairs. 

The artist was in the kitchen too, busy 
making a salad, while his wife was directing 
the small maid in setting the table. An- 
other boarder whom I soon learned was an 
engineer, engaged on a near-by contract, 
came smilingly in from the garden and 
merrily asked what he could do to help. His 
sister, who was half hidden, examining the 
contents of the refrigerator, announced that 
if he would get some wood and start the 
fire she would broil the steak. He went 
down the path to the woodshed whistling, 
but came back saying that no wood could 
be found. 

Professor Arnold gave a good-natured 
laugh, and said, “Well, Phelps, dance a 
breakdown on those old boxes piled up out 
there on the back porch.” All joined in 
the laugh and no one seemed surprised 
when Phelps suited the action to the words 
and, one after another kicked or pulled 
apart the boxes and soon had a roaring fire. 

My astonishment was great, but I saw 
in my fellow-boarders, refined men and 
women, and only half understanding the 
situation, I contributed my share towards 
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getting the meal. Every one was good- 
natured, the talk was merry, the dinner 
(when ready) was excellent and our ap- 
petites keen. No one offered any apologies, 
bes even Mrs. Graham’s daughter, Ethel, 

r “Miss Hetel,” as every one called her 
imitate the young Polish maid. 


To be continued. 
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- EDITORIALS. 


We want to call special attention to 
the Sonc CoMPETITION spoken of in an- 
other column. : 


Great interest is being shown in a Col- 
lege Band. Everybody who can “blow,” 
get out and try for the band. An instru- 
ment will be provided for you. 


The Musical Clubs are working hard 
and expect to have a home concert soon. 


If they do, every student should attend, 
for a good time is sure to be your reward. 

The plans for the “Ariel” are such that 
we are willing to predict a publication far 
The 
We 
hope that the new system of management 
will be copied by the Sophomore and 
Freshman classes when electing their 
“Ariel” Boards. 


surpassing all previous editions. 
drawings are exceptionally good. 


Buritincton, March 13. 


Dear Mr. Editor:— 

I beg leave to express a feeling of the 
heartiest appreciation for the Vespers ad- 
>dresses of this winter. I think that some 
of the students at least agree with me that ° 
they have been quite remarkable as prac- 
tical treatments of vital questions in the 
daily life of people in a college, students 
and faculty alike. 

May I speak of one or two particularly 
suggestive points in two recent addresses 
which supplemented each other in a strik- 
ing degree? Some are inclined to doubt 
the importance of the details of life, like 
dress and chirography, in the great busi- 
ness of the world, as the address by Mr. 
Darling, on the diplomacy of every-day 
life portrayed. I wish that I might re- 
peat to some. students, not only in: 
this college, some remarks by non-gradu- 
ates and graduates also about the—well, 
we'll say the lack of fastidiousness—dis- 
played by many college men in personal 
appearance, not as regards raiment alone 
but in more personal aspects of the mat- 
ter. What a boon it would be if the 
military spirit might be more in evidence 
among us, out of drill hours, in the dress, 
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bearing, and decorum of the entire college 
body ! 

Possibly the members of our faculty do 
not all present a very impressive imita- 
tion of army officers as they go about the 
college, but Professor Butterfield made a 
very happy suggestion in his address on 
the Elements of Success, in effect that it 
would be pleasant if the students would 
make a point of saluting all the members 
of the faculty in passing. Surely the 
older professors at any rate are entitled 
to this slight mark of respect, and, al- 
though it may be true that not always 
would the salute be returned, or even no- 
ticed at all, one would think it none the 
less a proper courtesy on the student’s 
part. Its omission is certainly remarked 
in too many instances. If we are to es- 
cape the calamity of segregation and mu- 
tual indifference in our day of depart- 
ments and department faculties, we shall 
do well to foster what we may call a 
family feeling in our relations. One can 
scarcely believe that it was in our institu- 
tion that a professor recently had the mor- 


tifying experience of passing six students, 


whom he greeted with a salute, not wait- 
ing for their initiative, and receiving in 
response a salute from the first two, while 
the rest marched by, hands deep in pock- 
ets, with no ray of recognition on their 


faces. No, they were not freshmen, 
either. Of course it was an accident, and 
a rare one. 


In one of our neighboring colleges, it 
has long been the pleasant custom for 
the student to lift his hat when he meets 
an instructor on the street. 

Now, what does it all amount to, pray? 
Is it all sham and pretense? If so, better 
not play the pretender. But there surely 
is something in this thing that is called 
the diplomacy of every-day life, this thing 
that is called tact and that enters so 
largely into the making of a success in 
life. Perhaps it is more to be desired 
than ruggedness, yea than the ruggedness 
of old Vermont. Who shall say? 

Very respectfully yours, 
H. F. PERKINs. 


We recently received the following 
clipping, which provokes the following 
short discussion of athletic supervision : 

“Prof. William Lyon Phelps of Yale, 
on March 9g, advised the college faculty to 
stop trying to control athletics, except so 
far as their control related to the scholar- 
ship of the athletes. ‘We are making a 
sincere effort at Yale,’ said Prof. Phelps, 
‘to keep control of athletics in the hands 
At Harvard, ath- 
letics are in control of a bureaucracy, 
largely composed of the faculty. We 
think that student control is a much better 
system and we are anxious to preserve 
the system at Yale*% 

We do not think that Prof. Phelps has 
stated the problem fairly. He discusses 
the question theoretically rather than 
practically, and therefore goes to extremes 
for the sake of theory. 


of the undergraduates. 


It seems to us that efficiency is the real 
test of such a system. Taking this as a 
standard, we arrive at the conclusion that 
the greatest efficiency results from a 
course midway between extreme faculty 
control and extreme student control. This 
may not be good theory, but it seems to 


_us to be the lesson taught by experience. 


Absolute control of athletics, if put into 
the hands of the students, will be run 
away with. The student body has not 
weight enough to maintain an equilibrium 
when such great power is applied. Ath- 
letics becomes paramount to character, 
scholarship, and manhood, and excesses 
are imminent, financially, morally, and 
athletically. 

On the other hand, absolute control of 
athletics by the faculty causes a lack of 
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interest on the part of the students. If 
the students have no voice in athletic mat- 
ters and the faculty impress upon the stu- 
dents the fact of faculty control, man- 
agers lose ambition and players lose in- 
terest. If a manager is constantly re- 
minded of his powerlessness, he feels like 
throwing al] the work upon the faculty. 

Hence it seems to us that a path mid- 
way between the two extremes is the 
smoothest. And how can such a path be 
followed? ‘The faculty must have con- 
trol, yes and absolute control, in order to 
keep athletics within reasonable limits, 
BUT there is nothing to hinder their dele- 
gating to the managers part of this con- 
trol conditionally ; thus maintaining mere- 
ly the oversight of affairs. No good re- 
sults from their continually flaunting in 
the faces of the students the fact of fac- 
ulty despotism. 

In a word, it seems to us that ideal con- 
ditions prevail where faculty control of 
athletics 1s TACTFULLY operated so as to 
appear to leave affairs in the hands of the 
students. Hence we feel that the condi- 
tions here at Vermont are ideal, so long 
as the supervisor uses TAcr in delegating 
authority to the manager. 


Plans are being laid which will make 
Founder’s Day of especial’ interest to 
every undergraduate. You ought to be 
sufficiently interested without any induce- 
ment, but nevertheless there will probably 
be some inducement offered you. 


We wish to express the appreciation of 
the Longfellow Party, which is felt by 
every student. The efforts of the faculty 
ladies in behalf of the social life of the 


students are extremely beneficial to our 
college life. The Longfellow Party was 
a great success and we hope it will be an 
annual event. 


The Interclass Debate was a great suc- 
cess because everybody showed interest 
in it. The debaters deserve great praise 
for the amount of effort displayed in 
The debate 
was won by the Freshmen, who easily 
outclassed the Sophomores in the exhibi- 
tion given. ‘This was largely due to the 
fact that the Freshmen were much better 
prepared than the Sophomores, for the 
Sophomore debaters have much talent ora- 
torically. Of the Sophomores, Harris 
deserves especial praise for his speaking 
ability. Each of the Freshman speakers, 
Wright, Orcutt and Kellogg, has the mak- 
ing of a first class debater in him. Wright 
is the best all-round debater. Kellogg is 
good at clear exposition and has a pleas- 
ant manner of speaking. Orcutt showed 
careful preparation and was_ especially 
good at rebuttal. 

We hope that this interclass debate will 
There are hopes of 


preparation for the debate. 


be an annual affair. 
a Senior-Junior debate. 


We are all thinking of baseball now. 
Twenty-five candidates are practicing hard 
under the able coaching of Tom Hayes. 
These include Captain Whitney, Collins, 
Gardner, Williams and Grow, all star men 
on last year’s team. Captain Whitney 
and Collins so far are the brightest stars 
in the constellation of this season. “‘Col- 
lie’ is speedier than ever, while retaining 
all the other qualities which he has always 


shown. We are proud of him and are 
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confident that he will keep the lid on the 
box. Manager Shaw was in a hard place 
because of his late election, but he has a 
fine schedule which we will print in our 
next issue. 
we look forward with interest to the first 


game, April 6, at Harvard. 


The past week has seen the meetings 
of ‘The Classical Association of New Eng- 
Club of 
Vermont here, under the auspices of our 
University. We should be especially proud 
that our University is the center of the 
education of the State. The conferences 
were a great success and we wish that we 
had room to print all the speeches in our 


land and The Schoolmasters’ 


columns. 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


HON. WILLIAM P. PIERSON, 1839. 


The following verses are clipped from 
the Leader and Review, of Onarga, IIl. 
They were suggested by a picture of our 
oldest living graduate taken on the 95th 
birthday. This may be seen at the Li- 
brary: 


Straight as the pines upon his lands 
Onarga’s grand old patriarch stands, 
And like the trees, his rugged form 
Has long withstood life’s wintry storm; 
With face undaunted, viewed the strife 
And reckless speed of human life; 
Friend after friend has seen depart, 
Has suffered grief, but brave of heart, 
Lived on to show that nature’s plan 
Designs long life to thoughtful man; 
The why or wherefore leaves with God, 
Confiding in His spoken word. 


He makes no murmur, has no fears, 
Will go, or stay one hundred years, 
Just as his Maker deems it best, 
Thereafter, the eternal rest. 


Stay with us yet awhile, old friend, 
And from your great experience lend 
Us words of counsel while you may, 
Before called up the golden way. 

J. D. Lona. 


The prospect is bright and 


ANDREW JACKSON WILLARD, MED. 27. 


Dr. Andrew J. Willard died in Swan- 
ton at the home of his son, Albert FE. 
Willard, ’88, March 5. He was 75 years 
of age and had been in ill health for sev- 
eral years, but had continued his private 
practice until three years ago. Dr. Wil- 
lard was born in Harvard, Mass., March 
19, 1832. Having lost his father in early 
youth, Mr. Willard was placed by his 
mother in the academy at Lancaster, 
Mass. At the age of 17 he was admitted 
to Yale college, where he graduated with 
high honors in the “famous class” of 
1853. After spending three years at the 
Yale Theological Seminary, he was li- 
censed to preach by the New Haven As- 
sociation of Congregational Ministers. In 
January, 1857, he was called to the pas- 
torate of the Congregational Church at 
Upton, Mass., where he spent nearly nine 
years of honorable service. In 1865, Mr. 
Willard removed to Burlington, and dur- 
ing the years of 1870-71 was superintend- 
ent of the public schools there. He took 
up the study of medicine and was gradu- 
ated from the Medical Department of 
the University of Vermont in 1877. He 
filled the position of instructor in chem- 
istry and special professor of hygiene and 
sanitary science until 1890. In Decem- 
ber, 1886, he retired from the position of © 
superintendent and resident physician of 
the Mary Fletcher Hospital. He was the 
founder of the Mary Fletcher Hospital 
Training School for Nurses. He also 
founded an institution in Burlington 
known as the Willard Nervine Home. 
Dr. Willard married, May 19, 1857, Har- 
riet Buell Hickok of Burlington, and five 
children were born to them, Henry H. 
Willard ’84, Albert E. Willard ’88, Helen 
FE. Willard (Mrs. John W. Buckham), 
Julia M. Willard, and Frederic B. Wil- 
lard ’97, Med. ’oo. 


86. Rev. Benjamin Swift concludes 
a thirteen years’ pastorate at Orwell, and 
accepts a call from the church in Wood- 
stock. 
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(05. Wart A’ Andren, of Weston, 
Mass., was married in New York, March 
6, to Miss Gerda Akerman. 


03. John S. Wright, who has recent- 
ly been with the Western Electric Co. at 
their New York office, has been promoted 
to the position of treasurer of their Pitts- 
burg office. ‘This is a position of great 
responsibility, but we know that the com- 
pany has chosen a man who can and will 
fill it. We wish great success to our 
alumnus. 


Among those who recently passed the 
Vermont State Medical Board examina- 
tions and are permitted to practice in this 
State were: Dr. N. E. Avery, Warren; 
Dr. G. C. Rublee, Wolcott; Dr. C. A. 
Smith, Athens, Me., all of the class of 
Med. ’o6. 


Many alumni attended the recent con- 
ference on classical studies of the second- 
ary schools of the State with the Univer- 
sity. Among them were the following: 
W. A. Beebe, ’89, principal of People’s 
Academy, Morrisville; F. W. Currier, 
’o1, West Rutland High School; Mae L. 
Clifford, ’o05, Burlington High School; 
J. E. Colburn, ’96, Burr and Burton Sem- 
inary, Manchester; Isidor Colodny, ’o5, 
Johnson High School; Alice M. Durfee, 
05, Essex Junction High School; Gay W. 
Felton, 97, Brandon High School; Carl- 
ton D. Howe, ’98, Essex Junction High 
School; Ada A. Hurlburt, ’99, Burling- 
ton High School; Effie Moore, ’76, Bur- 
lington High School; Everett V. Perkins, 
05, Lyndon Academy; Prof. Kirby W. 
Smith, 84, Johns Hopkins University; 
M. S. Stone, ’83, superintendent of edu- 
cation, Montpelier; Mary L. Tracy, ’02, 
Johnson Normal School; L. FE. Tupper, 
80, North Craftsbury Academy; Henry 
O. Wheeler, °67, superintendent of 
schools, Burlington; Prof. J. R. Wheeler, 
80, Columbia; L. R. Whitcomb, ’05, Bur- 
lington High School. 


PRESIDENT JAMES MARSH’S EDI- 
TION OF COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO 
REFLECTION. 


[The following letter is given to THE 
Cynic in the hope that it may draw the 
attention of those graduates of the Uni- 
versity who honor the memory of Presi- 
dent Marsh, and desire to see justice done 
to his labors as a pioneer in both philoso- 
phy and theology. It is significant that 
this letter comes from outside, in no wise 
prompted by local interest or college tra- 
dition. Mr. Rankin writes as a student 
and historian of philosophy, and_ tells 
what he finds in this almost forgotten 
book. Its influence upon the best minds 
in the college classes from 1830 to 1850 
may be instanced in such men as Zenas 
Bliss, S. S. Cutting, D. D., J. H. Myers, 
D. D., Aaron G. Pease, Alexander Mann, 
President Calvin Pease, D. D., Charles 
P. Marsh, Professor Wm. G. T. Shedd, 
LL. D., Hon. Henry J. Raymond, James 
R. Spalding, Hon. John A. Kasson, LL. 
D., Prof. I. EK. Dwinell, D. D., Frederick 
Billings, LL. D., Professor N. G. Clark, 
Peeps Ebenezer’ Cutler,’ DP Ds O.: T: 
Lanphear, D. D., President John R. Her- 
pee Oe DJ’ B. Wentworth, D. Ds 
President EK. FE. Higbee, LL. D., Pro- 
fessor McK. Petty, and others,—men who 
have honored their Alma Mater and 
whom the University will always hold in 
special regard. 

The book was a power; it moulded 
character; it often gave direction to the 
man’s life-work. And now—who reads 
it? How many undergraduates know of 
its existence? 

Mr. Rankin edited Dr. T. L. Nevin’s 
work on Demon Possession in 1894. He 
regards Dr. Leonard Marsh’s book on 
Spiritualism — The Apocatastasis — as 
without a rival in its field, and urges a 
new edition. The first installment of a 
recent essay by him in historical philoso- 
phy may be seen in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
for April, 1906. ] 
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BrooKLyN, N. Y., Dec. 3, 1906. 
My dear Professor Goodrich: 

I have just ended a first complete read- 
ing of the Coleridge Aids to Reflection 
edited by Marsh, omitting nothing. Un- 
til now I have never given to this bock 
more than a casual glance. It is very 
easy to see how much this book, and this 
particular edition, had to do with the lit- 
erary career of Wm. G. T. Shedd, L. P. 
Hickok, Horace Bushnell, and R. W. Em- 
erson, and probably others, in the way of 
initial provocation, and the supply of 
some of their most characteristic thoughts. 
In many passages the very language of 
Coleridge, and of the appended notes ex- 
tracted from the Cambridge Platonists 
and others, is reproduced or paraphrased 
by these writers, who chose, each one, 
what suited his own genius, and resmelted 
the ore for his own original uses. Fach 
of them drew from it some of his own 
most fundamental teachings, or at least 
found in it a great source of inspiration, 
though they were no imitators nor mere 
copyists. Although this volume is pri- 
marily theological, it is incidentally an 
introduction to psychology and metaphys- 
ics, and a criticism of the popular sys- 
tems then current in this countryand Great 
Britain. And it is precisely such an in- 
troduction as at that time was most 
needed, and most likely to be effective, in 
breaking up old ruts of thought. But a 
considerable part of its value in this re- 
gard is due to the editor’s work, not only 
in the Preliminary Essay, but throughout 
the notes. For the large selections gath- 
ered by President Marsh from illustrative 
passages and detailed discussions found, 
not only in the other writings of Cole- 
ridge, but elsewhere, did much to complete 
the book as a compendium of all the fun- 
damental questions raised, the best an- 
swers given, and the best definitions at 
that time to be had. 

As Locke, Paley, Reid and Stewart 
were almost in full control of the then 
current teaching in philosophy and theol- 
ogy, this book of Coleridge was bound to 
meet with much antagonism and unrea- 
soning prejudice from men who would 


not try to meet the author on his own 
ground, or give a fair and serious hearing 
to his views. But none the less it was 
well fitted to act as a wholesome ferment 
in the minds of some, and lead on to a 
more spiritual and ideal conception of the 
world, and of the Bible teaching. Both 
effects followed its publication; a great 
new stimulus was given to many of our 
best minds; and also, as always happens, 
some new opinions were fostered of ai su- 
perficial and unbalanced sort, that will not 
bear strict reckoning, either as philosophy 
or theology. 

In its time and place, however, I doubt 
if any other book then written could have 
so well served the best interests of thought 
in these two fields as did this of Cole- 
ridge; while its value and efficiency were 
almost doubled by the labor, wisdom and 
prevision of its American editor. Surely 
Dr. Marsh was in advance of the whole 
body of American scholars at that time in 
meeting the need of the time; and the 
book which had so deep an influence as 
this obviously did have upon a.number of 
our strongest and most fruitful minds, 
deserves republication in a memorial edi- 
tion which shall properly mdicate its place 
im the development of American thought. 
Such an edition would also duly honor 
the State and University of Vermont for 
their initial relation to some of the most 
important factors in the subsequent move- 
ments of literature, theology, psychology 
and metaphysics in this country. 

It is true that from the very year of 
its publication in Burlington, and for the 
whole of forty years thereafter, Hamilton 
and not Coleridge was the leading philo- 
sophical influence in American colleges. 
But to-day the mischief done by Ham- 
ilton’s most characteristic doctrine is gen- 
erally seen. His reign is ended, except 
as continued in that of Herbert Spencer 
and the agnostics; while the kind of phil- 
osophy in the ascendant among Christian 
thinkers now, is far more akin to that of 
Coleridge than to that of Hamilton and 
his follower Mansel. ‘Thus the editorial 
work of Dr. Marsh has a continuing value 
to-day that would be plainly recognized if 
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this book were read again as it should be 
for its own permanent and intrinsic mer- 
its. 

It is an interesting coincidence in the 


history of philosophy during the last cen-— 


tury that simultaneously in the year 1820, 
there appeared this edition of Coleridge 
by Marsh; President Dwight’s edition of 
Jonathan Edwards, in which, for the first 
time, Edwards’s philosophical fragments 
were published, with the details of his 
idealistic views; and Hamilton began his 
attack upon Cousin and the Germans. Of 
these three events the Essays of Hamilton 
had the strongest philosophical effect upon 
our schools of learning. The old Scotch 
psychology had become too strongly en- 
trenched to allow the idealism of Ed- 
wards a serious reading, notwithstanding 
his paramount place in American theol- 
ogy. 

But in that same year also occurred the 
ordination of Emerson to the ministry, 
with his speedy retirement from the pul- 
pit to develop the extreme left wing of 
our metaphysics; while the most sane and 
central position among all these contrary 
views was that introduced to our teachers 
and writers in 1829 by President Marsh. 

The chief depositories of American dis- 
cussions and controversies relating to the 
volume are doubtless the old files of the 
Bibliotheca Sacra and the Princeton Re- 
view. Some of these I have read with 
great interest for their reflection of the 
old-time thought, though their value is 
not historical alone. They exhibit a de- 
velopment of philosophical criticism of 
which some portions are applicable still; 
while they prepared the ground for the 
constructive work produced in these last 
thirty years. The whole philosophical 
movement in this country from its colon- 
ial beginnings in Edwards and Johnson 
to the latest work of Ladd and Royce, has 
far more of permanent and varied interest 
than appears to be recognized by most, or 
ever has been duly chronicled. So little 
attention to it have American scholars 
paid that, strangely enough, it has been 
left for a foreigner, and a Roman Catho- 
lic, to compose in French the first serious 


estimate and record of philosophy in 
America as an integral development of 
thought that underlies the whole national 
life and structure.* What is no less re- 
markable is the fact that the initial vol- 
ume which Van Becelaere has thus given 
us in this field is so well suited to its pur- 
pose as it seems to be; so free from serious 
errors, although it has some large omis- 
sions; so admirable in style and temper; 
so sympathetic yet judicial, in dealing 
with its theme. It cannot fail to stimu- 
late the emulation of some native Ameri- 
can scholars to do full justice yet to this 
important part of the national annals. But 
why should not every college among us 
first prepare the material for its own an- 
nals in philosophical teaching and pro- 
duction? No constructive work was left 
by President Marsh, but as a pathfinder 
he was preeminent; and there are some 
other things concerning him, his antece- 
dents and his influence, of which I would 
like to write at another time. For I am 
persuaded that the State and the Univer- 
sity of Vermont owe to the memory of 
this vital scholar a large duty still unpaid. 
I count myself very fortunate in receiving 
from your hands a copy of the first edi- 
tion of his book. 
Very truly yours, 
Henry WILLIAM RANKIN. 


NEW STACK ROOM OPENED IN THE 
BILLINGS LIBRARY. 


Students have no doubt noticed the re- 
cent wholesale disappearance of books 
from the main floor of the library, leav- 
ing whole alcoves bare. The addition of 
extra shelf room in the north basement 
has mecessitated the rearrangement of a 
large share of the library. A collection 
which grows at the rate of 2,000 volumes 
a year, as here, is like a school boy out- 
growing his clothes. The charm of find- 


*La Philosophie en Amerique depuis les 
Origines jusqu’ a nos jours (1607-1900), Hssai 
Historique, (180 pages, crown octavo; copy- 
right 1904; to be had from the Printers, Tuttle, 
Morehouse & Taylor Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Price, $1.00). [There is a copy of this work in 
the University Library]. 
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ing always one’s favorite author in the 
old familiar nook, and the convenience 
of having every book one is wont to use 
close at hand, without traversing  stair- 
cases and long aisles, have to be sacrificed 
in a large and growing library, and the 
study-enticing, esthetically pleasing alcove 
has to give way to the unromantic and 
ugly, but most economical book stack 
room. By a stack is meant a series of 
double-faced bookcases arranged across 
the floor space with uniform aisles be- 
tween, and usually occupying two or more 
floors of a uniform height of less than 
ten: teetg 

The new cases which have been placed 
in the basement are metal and of the same 
make and design as those at the Fletcher 
Library. The design is one universally 
approved and very generally accepted in 
American libraries, and to which future 
additional shelving will conform. It, 
however, does not accommodate maps, 
portfolios of plates, large art works, etc., 
and these have to be provided for else- 
where. In this room the metal cases have 
to alternate with the pine cases previously 
there, and the steam pipes traverse the 
ceiling, but, otherwise, with heat, ample 
light, its excellent asphalt floor, and space 
for tables and chairs, this is a fair speci- 
men of stack rooms, whose merits are not 
claimed to be of the esthetic kind. The 
cases are fitted with conduits for electric 
lighting, which will probably be the next 
outlay for the library. The adjustable 
shelves, except the lowest, are arranged 
at a uniform height of ten and one-half 
inches, ten inches being the maximum 
height for an octavo book. All books 
over that height go on the bottom shelf, 
and their order runs on that one level 
back and forth from case to case. Seats 
and tables are to be provided at the win- 
dows, this room having a great advan- 
tage over the galleries in this accommo- 
dation. 

The system of arrangement of all the 
books except the reference books and the 
“Poole” periodicals in the University li- 
brary—the same as that at: the Fletcher 
library—is in ten groups or classes des- 


ignated by the ten digits, each class being 
subdivided and subdivided again decimal- 
ly, and these numbered classes follow 
each other on the shelves according to 
their numbers. On the main floor in the 
north hall, where there is only one aisle, 
the numbers run north on the right side 
of this aisle, and back again toward the 
south on the left side. Of course there 
are gaps where a class has been trans- 
ferred to another part of the library. The 
same order is repeated in the galleries. 
In the stack room below, where there are | 
two aisles, the class numbers run the same 
on either side of each aisle. 

The Library Committee, in making the 
rearrangement of the shelving, took under 
consideration many and various factors: 
—e. g., the convenience of the teaching 
departments; simplicity of arrangement, 
so that it can easily be explained; non- 
separation of large classes, such as Agri- 
culture; the space available in a certain 
place as related to the number of volumes 
in the class which it was desired to place 
there; the rate of growth of a class in 
regard to permanence of location; the 
need for table accommodation near at 
hand; and many more. Had it not been 
for the necessity of keeping to a simple 
numerical order, the classes most used 
could have been made most accessible, as 
they are not now. In the case of the sci- 
entific and technical serials over ten inches 
in height no alternative was possible, ac- 
cording to the plan of shelving which 
prevails all over the building, but to sep- 
arate them from the ordinary sized books 
of their class, because they so far out- 
number them and are increasing so rap- 
idly. Either an alcove for them exclu- 
sively must have been arranged on the 
main floor, splitting up the system and 
order of that part of the library; or else 
they had to be put in the new book stack, 
where they can retain their numerical 
order, and where their increase will be 
provided for by the inevitably necessary 
‘future additions to the shelving capacity, 

When the Billings library was built it 
was claimed to hold 100,000 volumes, 


' There are in it now some 74,000 volumes, 
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besides about 6,000 duplicates, but not all 
the available floor space is filled yet. The 
new stack is estimated to shelve some- 
what under 15,000 volumes. This means 
packed close, and no library can be ad- 
ministered in such a condition. With or- 
dinary accessions five years will fill it. 
All arrangements now being made are 
calculated for this period. 

Much remains to be done to put the 
new stack room in good order, including 
the removal of material now piled up on 
tables. But it is open now to all who 
need to use the books there, although not 
as a general study room. 

A new diagram of the location of the 
different classes of books will shortly be 
posted in place of the old one hanging 
opposite the librarian’s office. 

, | Pea. C. 


VERMONT SONG. 


The Boulder Society offers a prize of 
twenty-five dollars ($25.00) for an ac- 
ceptable Vermont song. ‘The conditions 
of the competition and the instructions 
are as follows: 

Open to all alumni and undergraduates 
of the University of Vermont. 

Both words and music wanted. 

Nature of song—an Alma Mater song. 
strictly “Vermont,” to be sung standing 
and with hats off. 

Music—vigorous, yet dignified. 

Words—strong and concise. 

Verses and chorus to be short. 

All songs must be in the hands of the 
committee by Wednesday, May tst. 

The songs to be judged through the 
Boulder Society. 

The Boulder Society reserves the right 
to reject all songs, if they are not satis- 
factory. 

Py Nya 
F, M. Horcoms, 
Committee. 


A contest is imminent between Lord 
Curzon and Lord Rosebury for the vacant 
chancellorship of Oxford University. 


THE ELEMENTS OF SUCCESS. 


(Speech of Prof. Butterfield at Vespers, Wed- 
nesday, March 6th.) 


The word success is one of the words of the 
English language that receives constant use. 
In times past, it has afforded an excellent op- 
portunity for a theme upon which to talk. It 
has been so much used that we might call it al- 
most worn out and trite; nevertheless it will 
probably continue to furnish as many topics for 
presentation in the future as in the past. It is 
a word that we cannot lay aside, for no matter 
what we do the question of success, sooner or 
later, will come to the front. It is the one 
great word that at the beginning of every young 
person’s career stands pre-eminent. It is al- 
most magical, every business man, every in- 
ventor, every student of affairs, every graduate, 
has high hopes for the future. The last year 
of college life is filled with dreams of great 
achievements to be made in the future, of books 
to be written, of discoveries to be made in 
science, of triumphs of engineering skill, as 
rivers to be spanned and tunneled, of raging 
waters harnessed and put to work. 

Looking forward, it almost seems as if we 
could see far away, low on the horizon, as some 
distant lighthouse, large and bright lights spell- 
ing out the word success. Toward those at- 
tractive and fascinating lights are directed our 
efforts, our energies are concentrated and sacri- 
fices made, all for the sake of the goal we call 
success. Such are the dreams of our youth, 
and of older age too, for who of us is devoid 
of imagination, of plans that we hope to see 
realized. When we have no dreams of con- 
quests to be made in the future, no heights to 
be ascended, no imagination, then have we 
reached our zenith and the word success fades 
into the past. Just what is the meaning of this 
word success, that, despite tie evident failures 
of some, allures us so and beckons us on as if 
to say “You will succeed.” The meaning of the 
word depends wholly upon the standard used 
for comparison, in the same way that the length 
of any definite distance depends upon the unit 
used. How long is a yard? One unit in length 
if the yard be the unit, 3 units of length if the 
foot be the unit, and 36 units if the inch be se- 
lected as the unit. 

When we say a person is successful, by what 
standard are we measuring him? Commonly 
speaking, success means the atttainment of a 
desired object or end, Manifestly, success ac- 
cording to one standard may not be success ac- 
cording to another. Are we measuring him by 
the simple test of whether he reaches and 
grasps that for which he strives, or are we tak- 
ing into account his motives, his influence on 
others and his benefit to the world at large. 
Did he get his problems solved, his translation 
done, his chemical experiment performed? Yes, 
Success in all. Did he carry through his busi- 
ness transaction in the way that he desired? 
Yes, success there. Did he perfect his inven- 
tion so that it works? Yes, success in that, 
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too. In everything success if the accomplish- 
ment of the object is the desired test of success 
or failure. 

Yet, let us stop a moment and ask ourselves 
whether the way in which the goal was ob- 
tained enters the question. Perhaps not, to 
some people, and to others it may. How were 
those problems solved, how was the translation 
made and the experiment performed? Was it 
all his own independent work, thought and 
wrought out of his own mind, or did he have 
the assistance of others, to the actual retarda- 
tion of his own development? Was he hard 
pressed for time and simply copied the results 
of another mental activity? if all one’s own 
individual work, the subject conquered and 
made one’s own, then surely success, but if in 
part or whole anothers, then not success as 
measured by the standard of personal work. 
Should not the motive, means and manner of 
attainment of any desired end, enter into the 
ultimate decision as determining whether one 
succeeds or fails? 

Samuel Budgett was a poor English boy, with 
little education -who through industry, per- 
severance and Christian character became the 
founder and head for a large mercantile busi- 
ness in England. 

Who was this man Samuel Budgett? His 
name is probably not a familiar one to most 
of us. Samuel Budgett was an Englishman, 
born in 1794 and the son of a tradesman. His 
early life was spent in different villages near 
Bristol, as his father carried on first a pro- 
vision store here, then a general store there. 
He had but little early education but was 
especially fond of bargaining and trading sa 
that at the age of fifteen, when he was placed 
an apprentice in a provision store at Kings- 
wood, he had 150 dollars which he gave to his 
father. Not physically strong his first ap- 
prenticeship was not wholly satisfactory and 
when he had served about half his time he 
was discharged by his master for “want of 
ability.” Obtaining another apprentice  sit- 
uation he devoted all his spare time to im- 
proving his education. 

Following the close of his apprenticeship, at 
the age of twenty-two, he formed a partnership 
with his brother and opened a provision store 
in Kingswood. Later they started a wholesale 
business and although met by many discourag- 
ing circumstances, they persisted and estab- 
lished a good business. His brother retired 
from the partnership after twenty years and 
Samuel carried on the business alone, still add- 
ing to its volume. Misfortune came upon him 
‘in the shape of fire, burning all his establish- 
ment at Kingswood, He then moved to Bris- 
tol and started over again, business increased 
and at the time of his death, in 1851, he had 
founded and was the head of the largest pro- 
vision trade in western England. He was a 
very religious man being a member of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Society and devoting much 
of his income to those who were iess fortunate. 
One writer makes the following remark con- 
cerning him, “His success was due not merely 
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to his commercial ability, but in at least an 
equal degree to his invariable uprightness in 
his dealing.’ Such briefly was the life of the 
man who defined the conditions of success and 
whose life carried out in action these con- 
ditions. 

Are these such conditions that we can. em- 
ploy them to-day, sixty ore more years after 
the words were uttered? Yes, for there is much 
that is the. essence of human life and action 
condensed into these words. They are just as 
pertinent now at the opening of the 20th cen- 
tury as they were then, perhaps more so. They 
combine our own individual actions with re- 
spect to and regard for the rights of others. 
At the present time are we not losing sight 
of the true meaning of success as we note the 
stupendous fortunes made, the great enter- 
prises projected and the gigantic trusts formed? 
They are all the realization of daring projects, 
but are they successful? Some of the present 
day achievements, measured by this standard 
given by Budgett surely are failures. They 
contain a superabundance of push, but little of 
the principle of righteousness. Let us con- 
sider briefly these different elements making 
for success and see whether we cannot put a 
certain amount of them into daily practice 
in our immediate sphere of action. . 


TACT. 


What is tact? Our common conception of 
tact is, that quick appreciation of what is right 
to do and say, especially as regards the feeling 
of others, the happy faculty of dealing with 
men and the art of meeting emergencies. 
Ruskin embodies this respect and sympathy 
for others in the following statement: 

“Men are forever vulgar, precisely in pro- 
portion as they are incapable of sympathy, of 
quick understanding of all that may be called 
the ‘taet’ or touch faculty of body and soul.” 

Whether we all notice tactful remarks and 
ways, I am not sure, but I am sure that 
we all often notice the absence of tact. 
How frequently we remark about occurrences, 
“little tact was used and that was the cause 
of the failure.” The absence of tact in many 
cases is the result of forgetfulness and care- 
lessness, we do not intend to hurt the feelings 
of others, but our tongue slipped and a tact- 
less remark was made hurting some one’s feel- 
ings. Or perhaps not so much what we said, 
as the manner in which it was said rendered 
it tactless. Since as I understand it, one ob- 
ject of these vesper services is to give the 
speaker an opportunity to give what he con- 
siders good advice, and to talk over matters 
that are of mutual interest to both instructor 
and student, I am going to call to your atten- 
tion several expressions that are not especially 
tactful, that I know have been used by students. 

The examination period is a strenuous time 
for both student and instructor, possibly both 
lose a little of their polite manners of speech. 
To. be greeted on the street soon after an ex- 


amination by a student with the salutation “Say .— 


Prof, did I pass” ought to settle the question 
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if the paper has not already been looked over. 
To be sure it shows a delightful spirit of com- 
radeship, but would ic not be just as well to 
drop the first two words and have a very simple 
inquiring question? 

Also a hail from the south side of College 
street when a student wishes to attract an in- 
structor’s attention worded this, Hey Prof. 
sounds equally bad. To have a student call at 
your home on Sunday, a day when you and he 
are assumed to rest from secular activities and 
inquire about his marks shows considerable push 
but not quite as much tact. Equally tactless 
questions have arisen concerning work at the 
blackboard or in translation but they are not 
needed for quotation. The main point is this, 
action and reaction are equal, tactless remarks 
by students will react on the instructor and 
unless he is careful, he too, may be making 
tactless remarks. 

Tact calls for quickness of observation, the 
tactfull person is a very observing person, one 
who can see things and turn them to a good 
account. One of the most tactful and courteous 
incidents that I ever saw occurred out on 
yonder tennis ground in a match between Ver- 
mont and Bowdoin. A point in doubt was 
gracefully conceded by Vermont to be equally 
politely returned by his opponent losing the 
next point, thus placing them back on the same 
footing. 

Conceding tact as having to do with the feel- 
ings and sympathies of others, it must include 
such common elements of every day life as 
speech, manner of dress and courtesy. 

Courtesy, the kindly polite recognition of 
each other as opportunity offers. The speaker 
wishes that every student in this university 
would cultivate the habit of recognizing by 
a salute or a bow the instructors, not their own 
individual instructors, but the different in- 
structors whether they recite to them or not. 

At the present time some students pass by 
on the other side, so to speak, simply because 
they do not meet the instructor personally; al- 
though both have a suspicion of the position 
that the other occupies. You gentlemen and 
ladies take the iniative and let some of us who 
do not meet you have the opportunity to re- 
turn the salute or lift our hats. Tact means 
also the ability to get along with men and 
circumstances, not to let them worry you so 
but what you can accomplish the end. This 
is especially applicable to those of you who will 
teach, for it means much to you as regards the 
ease with which your work will go; also to 
engineers and others who go into business and 
have dealings with individuals and firms, tact 
and courtesy go a long ways toward smoothing 
out life’s tangles and harmonizing business 
relations. 

Cultivate tact, for it will add to your general 
culture and give you one necessary requisite 
for success. 

Pusu, the second element of success. It 
might almost seem that we-could pass this with 
the simple remark that push is pre-eminently 
an American characteristic, most people 
possess it. For evidence we have but to go to 


any large city, enter upon the business streets 
or go into the large office buildings and observe 
the hurrying people, Where do they all come 
from? They are every where, always in mo- 
tion hurrying along as if shot from a sling; 
they crowd and jostle one another with no 
great attempt at courtesy or regard for the feel- 
ings of others. In New York City I have seen 
a lady turning down the lid of a mail box 
preparatory to depositing some letters, and 
men come along and drop theirs in before she 
can deposit hers, without even saying with 
your permission, or making any acknowledge- 
ment of thanks, and be half way down the next 
block before the lady recovers from her sur- 
prise. Do we need to learn about push? Is 
this hustle and clamour push? There is plenty 
of life and action in the incident but whether 
there is real push may not be as evident. Mere 
bustle or noise is not necessarily push although 
it may attract much attention and pass for it 
unless carefully observed. There may be and 
probably is more real push in the quiet man 
sitting at his desk calmly giving orders, dictat- 
ing letters, and doing everything in a neat 
and methodical manner and whose _ office 
atmosphere suggests order, than in the office 
where noise and bustle prevail and the whole 
atmosphere seems cyclonic. 

Pusu should and does not detract from good 
and courteous manners but calls for mental 
activity coupled with executive ability. Push 
is a composite quality, made up of a biending 
of decision, industry, perseverance, economy 
of time, and energy. I use the word energy 
in its mechanical sense, the capability of doing 
work. The foundation must lie in a person’s 
willingness to work and work hard. Industry, 
energy or work then, may be considered the 
starting point of push. Work does not hurt 
any one, more persons die from rusting out, 
than from wearing out. It is lack of work that 
is detrimental to us. Of what use is a ma- 
chine that stands idle and never runs. It is fit 
only for the scrap heap and to give place to 
something useful. We cannot develop with- 
out work, we cannot absorb all the time, we 
must give out something in return. But some 
people break down under work. True they do; 
their physical failure, however, in most cases is 
caused by their worry over their work and nof 
the work itself. It is the friction that wears 
out the machine and worry is the human fric- 
tion. . 

Keep yourself well oiled by the sympathy and 
concourse with friends and the enjoyment of 
all nature around you. The work will then go 
smoothly on. 

I need not mention the names of those who 
now stand foremost in the world as eminently 
successful through their untiring labors; nor 
call to your attention students who have passed 
through this institution largely through the ef- 
forts of their own hands. They all show push 
and its resulting accomplishments. 

However, I wish to read to you one para- 
graph taken from the diary of Elihu Burritt, 
the learned blacksmith, called so from his won- 
derful ability to master a language. This is a 
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sample week taken from the diary that he kept 
in Worcester, Mass., when working for 12 dol- 
lars a month. 

“Monday, June 18, headache, forty pages 
‘Cuvier’s Theory of the Earth,’ sixty-four pages 
French, eleven hours forging. 

Tuesday, sixty-five lines of Hebrew, thirty 
pages of French, ten pages ‘Cuiver’s Theory’ 
eight lines Syriac, ten ditto Danish, ten ditto 
Bohemian, nine ditto Polish, fifteen names of 
stars, ten hours forging. 

Wednesday, twenty-five lines Hebrew, fifty 
pages of astronomy, eleven hours forging. 

Thursday, fifty-five lines Hebrew, eight ditto 
Syriac, eleven hours forging. 

Friday, sick, twelve hours forging. 

Saturday, sick, fifty pages ‘Natural Phil- 
osophy,’ ten hours forging. 

Sunday, lesson for Bible classes.” 

Such industry could not help but be re- 
warded, we call such men geniuses. I once 
asked a man who now stands at the head 
of probably the highest scientific American [n- 
stitution how he defined genius. He promptly 
replied, “Five per-cent natural ability and 
ninety-five per-cent hard work.” 

It is difficult to separate perseverance from 
industry, the industrious person is also a per- 
severing person and vice versa. Perseverance 
is the steadfast pursuit of an idea or purpose. 
Do we ever tire? Surely we do, but the recog- 
nition of something to be done and accomplished 
spurs us on to new efforts. All questions are 
not answered the first time, neither are all 
problems solved when first met. Both questions 
and problems probably will be solved in time 
if we persevere. 

We may take them up in our leisure hours, 
I say leisure hours, none of us_ should 
ever have idle hours, but there should 
and will be leisure hours when we can 
take up some different subject from. that 
which engages our attention during business 
hours. Such leisure pursuits will add to our 
general culture and education. 

DEcISION enters push. We do not always 
have a long time in which to make our de- 
cisions, some must be quickly made and car- 
ried out. On these decisions hang success or 
failure. 

This is especially true in engineering mat- 
ters, where a prompt settlement of a question 
is demanded, a right decision necessary. and 
adhered to. 

Possibly some of you may think that at the 
present time the word “pull’ ought to replace 
“push” as an element of success. It is a word 
that has great prominence these days, meaning 
that acquaintance and friendship work for 
your interests. 

Already prospective graduates are or have 
been writing to friends or fraternity members, 
asking whether there is any opening in this 
school, or that business, or whether engineers 
are needed on that proposed project. If such 
a place is obtained some one remarks, “a pull 
due to personal influence.” Perhaps so, yet 
that is only the beginning, you have just en- 


tered, the great question now is, have you the 
capabilities of developing push enough to carry 
to completion the contract you have undertaken. 
If not, no personal pull will keep you long in 
that position. You must be alert to recognize 
the opportunities that the position offers, re- 
membering that the doors of opportunity do 
not swing wide open outward, but inward, 
opening enough so that the energetic person 
can see through to the possibilities beyond and 
push through them to success. 

As you undertake any work think of the 
German motto “Im deiner Brust ist deiner 
Schicksal sterner.’’ In thy breast is the star 
of thy destiny. Each one of you must carve 
out your own fortune under the influence of 
the impelling energy within you. Rouse up 
this spirit and carry your plans to completion. 

A few practical suggestions that may be help- 
ful to all of us. Do we find it difficult to get 
to class on time, to come to morning chapel, to 
attend vespers? A little more push then is 
what we need. Does it seem hard to keep 
awake on an afternoon lecture hour in a warm 
room? A little more ventilation in the room, 
and energy on our part is what is required. 

Are you loyally supporting all college organ- 
izations, rendering assistance and attendance 
to the best of your ability? If not then a little 
more planning and push. Are you doing your 
level best to stand for a representative man 
or woman here? If not push to accomplish it. 
It will take real push, but in the end it will 
be time well spent, Push is a word of great 
possibilities. 


PRINCIPLE. 


The two elements, tact and push, are all that 
are necessary for the accomplishment of an ob- 
ject. If anything will gain it these will. Yet 
they are not enough to guaranice success. 
Tremendous possibilities are stored within 
them for good or evil. Is a locomotive running 
wild a safe machine? Surely not; neither is a 
combination of tact and push, which we might 
call ambition, unless under control. These two 
elements must be controlled or they will run 
riot and cause destruction through their own 
agencies. They must be guarded and kept in 
check by that something we call principle. The 
living up to right, true and holy ideals. 

Principles are the governors of these human 
engines of ours, keeping us properly balanced 
and under control. No one is truly successful, 
or truly great, who does not have character. 
He may be strong intellectually, tact and push 
may show forth abundantly, but the symmetry 
of the whole is marred and the life incomplete 
unless a good, strong and positive moral char- 
acter is also present. Recall what was said 
of Budgett “His success was due not merely to 
his commercial ability, but in at least an equal 
degree to his invariable unrightness in his deal- 
ings.” 

Upright and honest dealings are what are de- 
manded of us. It is unfortunate that such an 
expression as “Honesty is the best policy” ever 
existed. Honesty should never be a policy but 
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a vital principle. To be honest because others 
are, or for fear of punishment is a credit to 
no one; but honesty from inborn convictions 
and principles entitles one to the respect of all. 

Honesty does not restrict itself to money, 
none of us would steal, but there is another 
kind of honesty which means as much, as re- 
specting the possessions of others, perhaps 
even means more to the upbuilding of our own 
individual character. 

It is the way in which we perform our duties, 
To pass over a Subject slightly and dismiss it 
with the statement that we have mastered it, 
when we know there are parts that are obscure, 
to live up to the letter of our contract in busi- 
ness and not the spirit of it, to occupy the re- 
quired number of hours in the office, without 
putting our spirit and energy into them, is to 
defraud ourselves. We may imagine we have 
gained time but it has been at the expense of 
our honesty and character. The habit of doing 
duties thoroughly and well is to establish prin- 
ciples of far reaching effect in the forming of 
character. Principles of doing things thor- 
oughly, and right living are what we should 
-seek. To illustrate: the greatest difficulty that 
the speaker has in his work, especially the ma- 
thematical part, is to convince students that 
the answer to a problem, is not the thing 
-sought, but the methods and principles are the 
essentials. The answer is simply to strengthen 
our belief in those principles, and a check 
‘on the accuracy of our work. When a student 
is doing a problem passes from one transforma- 
tion to the answer in the book, without the 
necessary intermediary work, it is a question 
of whether he sees the details. In those cases 
where there happens to be an error in his work 
and the answer given, is that in the book, there 
is suggested lack of care and thoroughness. 
If the jump is made intentionally to save time 
‘and he has not actually done the work or can- 
not see clearly the steps, then he is not honest 
with himself. Undoubtedly he reasons that 
some way although he does not see it, it can 
be put in the author’s form and so he does it. 
It is not wise to get into habits like these, it is 
far better and far more honest to himself and 
his instructor to stop where he sees clearly 
what he has done, than to attempt to show 
what he does not know. His position then can 
be seen and he can be better helped. 

Right principles then must govern our lives, 
and the earlier we start with those principles 
the better. Remember that life’s problems and 
-duties have no printed answers, they must be 
solved by principles learned and followed now, 
and the solution checked by the consciousness 
that one has tried to do right. 

Summing up life’s honesty and thoroughness 
which enter into the upbuilding of character 
and expressing it in an engineering term we 
should say “Do not fudge notes.” 

Persons may differ as to the amount of tact 
they possess, also their pushing abilities, but 
thé same underlying principles and character 
should be manifest in each. Cultivate the third 
element without which you cannot truly suc- 


ceed. Remember that the principles that you 
stand for, or the character that you have rep- 
resenis your actual worth; your reputation is 
your market value, that may rise or fall. Per- 
sons looking you up for business purposes may 
be satisfied to investigate your reputation, but 
your actual value to the world will be your 
character. 

College men or women are poorly educated 
who cannot put into practice in after life, the 
things they have been taught, who cannot meet 
difficulties and surmount them, who cannot 
adapt themselves to their surrounding cir- 
cumstances and make them better if needs be, 
and who do not put principle into their work. 

As you go out from this university associate 
yourselves with individuals and firms both of 
whose reputation and character are known to 
be the best; select those places which in the 
end will afford the greatest scope for your 
talents so that later when some one asks you 
for what does your name stand; you may reply 
that it stands for one who has met with suc- 
cess. 


THE FIRST U. V. M. KAKE WALK. 


Lo the Editor of the Cynic: 

It. was with considerable amazement 
that the writer read the account in the 
current number of THE Cynic, which de- 
scribed the “Kake Walk.” And it was 
with gratification, too, for evidently this 
has become an institution peculiar to Old 
Vermont; and no college customs should 
be more carefully cherished than those 
that are the college’s own private prop- 
erty. 

The writer well remembers the first 
Kake Walk, and while aware that he may 
be recalling college history already famil- 
lar to your readers, he ventures to put 
down such recollection as comes back of 
the first of these frolics. 

Some time during the winter of ’93-’94 
my class-mate, F. T. Sharp, after due 
conference with a few of us in No. 6, 
South College, wrote a poster inviting all 
those who might be interested, to partake 
ina “Kake Walk” to be held in the old 
“drill hall” under the chapel the next 
evening. The nature of the festivity was 
left to the ingenuity of the participants, 
and the spontaneity with which all classes 
and fraternities entered into the affair 
augured well for its probable perpetuity 
as a college custom. 
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Very little was done in the way of prep- 
aration of hall; lanterns and lamps were 
produced to help out the illumination, the 
floor was swept, a goodly cake, not with- 
standing it was an issue of the ‘Hash- 
house” was provided; the Y. M. C. A. 
room in middle college was laid under 
tribute and its organ borrowed. ‘To quote 
thes-o 5o-A relia 
“Three squeeking fidles, a melodioun, 

And a tromboune of brasse fournished the toon, 


And mery was the musik as they pleyed, 
And joyous was the daunce as any mayde.” 


The writer enjoyed greatly operating 
one of those “fidles.” At the appointed 
hour the dancers began to arrive. The 
ingenuity displayed in the various cos- 
tumes presented was surprising, consider- 
ing the impromptu nature of the party, 
and all seemed to have tried to produce 
something unique. ‘There were couples 
from the highest in military glory to the 
most abject barbarism of the South Sea 
Islands. ‘There were highly tinted, but 
comely ballet maids, howbeit of masculine 
proportions, clowns, gipsies, and many 
that I cannot now recall. 

When enough had arrived the music 
began its unearthly noise, and to its in- 
spiring (?) strains the dance was on. 
There were quadrilles, lanciers, round 
dances and a Virginia reel. Before things 
had gone very far spectators had begun 
to peek in at the doors and windows, and 
the scene, though crude, must have been 
enlivening. At any rate hilarity was the 
order of the day, and everybody did 
“stunts.” There may have been some who 
got more hilarious than was really neces- 
sary for correct behavior, but that side 
of the affair was not conspicuous and need 
not be dwelt on. The ‘“Kake Walk’ itself 
was the concluding event, and was con- 
ducted along the usual lines of such func- 
tions. A procession of couples marched 
around the hall several times, and then 
each couple separately, doing their gro- 
tesque best. ‘The conclusion of the affair 
should have been the award of the cake, 
but I have no recollection of its being 


won, and my impression is that the whole 
company fell upon it and incontinently 
devoured it. 

Thus ended the first “Kake Walk,” and 
as it broke up, I believe that each person 
realized that as a piece of college fun it 
should have a place reserved every year. 
This sentiment was largely due, I pre- 
sume, to the temporary breaking down of 
class and fraternity barriers, always a 
healthy relaxation in a college of sup- 
posedly democratic traditions, and to this 
feature may possibly be ascribed the con- 
tinued popularity and development of the 
“Kake Walk.” 

3 Dr. Epwarp G, RANDALL, ’95, 
(Former Editor of THE Cynic). 


AMENDMENTS OF ATHLETIC CON- 
STITUTION ACCEPTED. 


The Advisory Board recommends the 
following changes in the rules governing 
the granting of “V’s” and class numerals: 

Section I, =). «heerlen emnelans 
work, those who win a point at the Wor- 
cester meet or win a first or second place 
in a meet with any other college, or equal 
any New England Intercollegiate Athletic 
Association record, or who run with a 
winning relay team in any intercollegiate 
event. 

Section 2. As it now reads. 

Section 3. Class numerals may be worn 
on class sweaters, jerseys or caps. 

Section 4. The following shall make a 
student eligible to wear class numerals: 
by playing two whole games in the inter- 
class baseball series; by regular practice 
on the varsity squad for at least five weeks — 
previous to the Freshman-Sophomore 
football game and playing one full half 
in said game; or by winning a first or 
second place in the interclass meets. 

It is desired that all interested shall be 
prepared to discuss these changes at the 
next college meeting, when they will be 
brought before the student body. 

Below are the rules as they now read: 
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ARTICLE XI—THE “Vv.” 

Section 1. The following men shall be 
entitled to wear “V’s” upon recommenda- 
tion of the captains and managers of 
their respective teams and subject to the 
approval of the Advisory Board: in foot- 
ball, those who have played in the whole 
of two or parts of three scheduled games, 
which games shall be specified before the 
opening of the season by the Advisory 
Board upon recommendation of the cap- 
tain and manager ; in baseball, those who 
have played in the whole of half or parts 
of three-fourths of the scheduled games 
in one season with the exception of pitch- 
ers, who shall be granted the “V” on the 
approval of the captain, manager and Ad- 
visory Board regardless of the number of 
games in which they have played; in bas- 
ketball, those who have played in the 
whole of half or parts of three-fourths 
of the scheduled games in one season; in 
track work, those who win a point at the 
Worcester meet or win a first or second 
place in a meet with any other college, or 
have broken any University of Vermont 
records ; in tennis, those who represent the 
University at the tournament of the New 
England Lawn Tennis Association. 

Pectione2. Iie V's’ granted in the 
various athletic departments shall be as 
follows: Football, 7-inch Block ‘“V”’; 
baseball, 7-inch Gothic “V”; basketball, 
5-inch Gothic “V” (between two three- 
inch “B’s”); track, 7-inch Old-English 
“V” (gold on green sweater) ; tennis, 7- 
inch Old-English ““V” (green on white 
sweater). Managers shall be entitled to 
a “V” (with a line below) of the style of 
their department. 

Section 3. Class numerals shall be 
worn on class sweaters and caps only. 

Section 4. The following shall make 
a student eligible to wear class numerals: 
by playing one whole game or parts of 
two games in the interclass baseball ser- 
ies; by playing in the Freshman-Sopho- 
more football game; or by winning a 
point at the indoor meet. 


Y. W. C. A. NOTES. 


March 1.—The regular meeting of the 
Y. W. C. A. was led by Jennie Thomp- 
son; subject, Prayer. For special music 
Grace McFarland gave a solo, “The Choir 
Boy.” 


March 8.—Miss Mary Pratt, who is 
president of the Y. W. C. A. at Middle- 
bury, led the regular weekly meeting here. 
She spoke on ‘‘Responsibilities in the As- 
sociation.” 


March 12.—A very pleasant social hour 
was enjoyed by the college girls and la- 
dies of the faculty at the home of Mrs. 
Goodrich. Miss Davis and Miss Evelyn 
Harding sang, and Miss McFarland gave 
a piano solo. Afterwards tea was served. 


LOCALS. 


H. C. Clark, ’07, has recently been-in 
Boston for a few days. 


The University quartette sang at the 
First Church Sunday evening, Feb. 24th. 


Siecunday,’ Feb. 14th, Prot’ Ry LL, 
Jones addressed the College Y. M. C. A. 


At Wednesday vespers, Rev. S. M. 
Weeks spoke on “The Bright Side of 
Liter 


The Kappa Sigma fraternity gave a 
dance at the Howard Relief Hall on the 
evening of March 1. 


The Delta Sigma fraternity held a 
dance in their rooms on Church street 
Thursday evening, February 1. 


At the meeting of the Chemical Soci- 
ety February 1, Mr. Mott gave a lecture 
on “Sanitary Water Analysis.” 


Baseball practice began in the cage on 
March 4, under Coach Hayes. A squad 
of 25 is out, including six of last year’s 
players. 
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At a meeting of the students of the 
Medical College recently, Chapman, ’07, 
was chosen a member of the College Ad- 
visory Board. 

C. P. Moat of the State Laboratory 
gave a talk on modern methods of water 
analysis to the Chemistry Club, Thurs- 
day, Feb. 21st. 


The Freshman class held a meeting 
Tuesday, March 12, when they elected 
class historian and manager of the Fresh- 
man baseball team. 


Mrs. J. E. Goodrich entertained the la- 
dies of the faculty and the college girls at 
an informal tea at her home March 12th, 
from four until six. 


The members of the Sigma Nu fra- 
ternity were entertained by Horatio S. 
Read at his home in Essex Junction, Fri- 
day evening, March 1. 


The ladies of the faculty entertained 
the students with a Longfellow party, in 
commemoration of the poet’s birthday, on 
Wednesday evening, February 27, in the 
gymnasium. It was a very pleasant and 
unique affair. 


At the last college meeting, March 1, 
Shaw, ’07, was elected baseball manager 
to fill the vacancy created by the resigna- 
tion of Murphy. Holcomb ’o7, Pease ’o7, 
G. S. Reed ’07, and Chase ’o8, were 
elected as Founder’s Day committee. By 
an amendment of the constitution of the 
Athletic Association, class numerals may 
now be worn on sweaters, jerseys or caps. 


LONGFELLOW PARTY. 


One of the pleasantest events of the 
college year was the Longfellow party 
given by the ladies of the faculty at the 
gymnasium on the evening of Feb. 27. 
The reception committee was headed by 
President and Mrs. Buckham. The presi- 
dents and vice-presidents of, the various 
classes acted as a committee of introduc- 
tion. Music was furnished by an orches- 
tra of three pieces. 

A large number of students appeared in 
costume, representing characters from 
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iences. 
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Longfellow’s works. Of course, Priscil- 
las predominated. 

The entertainment began with the sing- 
ing of college songs; this was followed by 
dancing, games and the serving of light 
refreshments. 


VESPERS. 


On Wednesday, Feb. 20th, Hon. C. H. 
Darling gave a very pleasing address on 
the subject of “The Diplomacy of Every- 
day Life.’ We regret that we have been 
unable to secure the manuscript of Mr. 
Darling’s address, in order to print it. 

On Wednesday, Feb. 27th, Rev. W. F. 
Weeks spoke on “The Bright Side of 
Life.” 
Weeks said that the happy habit is one of 
the best things a man can have. To keep 
in the sunshine is called new thought, but 
in reality it has been advocated by the 
great men of all time. There are many 
theories and ideas of happiness, but in 
the end we must turn for happiness to 
the spiritual side of life. Here every man 
must have some governing principle, some 
creed. This is necessary for substantial 
success. Every man has a creed, whether 
good or bad, and every young person 
should seek for the creed or principle that 
will ennoble his calling in life. 

Speaking of the calling a young man 
should select, he should feel that the work 
is laid out for him by God, and thus his 
calling is divine. Mr. Weeks then spoke 
of the nobility and progress of the min- 
istry as a calling, but said that any calling 
which a man entered with the purpose of 
doing all the good possible was. just as 
noble and divine. 

The man who can keep the bright side 
of life before him can be happy. This 
can best be done by doing good to others. 
It will give power and courage. This 
principle of optimism can best be found 
in Christ, who in poverty and suffering, 
which embitter more than all else, kept 
His cheerfulness. Christ teaches the two 
ministeries of sorrow and of gladness; 
again by His faith in human nature He 
is an optimist. 

Finally, the trust in the beneficence of 


In introducing his subject, Mr. 
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God’s will makes even sorrow turn out 
for good. Any calling which is turned to 
good cannot fail to be bright and to bring 
happiness. 


INTERCLASS DEBATE. 


The Science Hall was packed ‘Thurs- 
day night, Feb. 28th, to hear the inter- 


class debate, and it is safe to say that no . 


one went away disappointed. 

The question discussed was: “/esolved, 
That the federal government by means 
of a constitutional amendment should re- 
strict suffrage by means of an educational 
qualification.” The Freshmen had the 
affirmative, and were _ represented 
by Wright, Orcutt and Kellogg. The 
Sophomore speakers were Harris, Law- 
ton and Mevis. F. H. Pease acted as 
chairman, and the judges were Judge 
Peck, Professor Bassett and Professor 
Tower. 

The main arguments on both sides were 
carefully prepared and well delivered, 
with the advantage in favor of the Fresh- 
men. On the rebuttal Harris had a clear 
field and in this showed a fine capacity 
for extemporaneous debate. At the close 
of the debate the judges rendered their 
decision in favor of the affirmative. 

Perhaps the main interest of the debate 
to the University as a whole is the train- 
ing for intercollegiate contests which are 


held every year. For this purpose the 
interclass debate will doubtless be made a 
permanent feature. 


Harvard is having remarkable success 
in her aquatic contests. 


A STORY TO SHOW THAT “ FACT IS 
STRANGER THAN FICTION.’’ 


(Continued from last number.) 


As the evening wore on Ethel became 
quite anxious about her mother and Profes- 
sor Arnold and Mr. Phelps walked a way 
down the road, but it was almost nine when 
the creaking old buggy came along and 
Mrs. Graham still cheerful, called out that 
she was safe home, though she thought the 
old horse would drop before he got home. 

This was greeted with much laughter, 
and, before our month was over (for we 
staid out that time) I appreciated their 
amusement over the situation, for the old 
horse, Oleo, was the laughing stock of the 
whole neighborhood. 

In fact, Oleo would have gone to the 
horses’ “happy hunting-ground,” before — 
many more days, had it not been for Miss 
Phelps. One afternoon a thunderstorm 
threatened for over an hour, then it seemed 
to pass off, and Mrs. Graham started for 
the village to buy some necessary supplies. 
About eight we began watching for her, 
while the storm drew nearer and nearer. It 
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burst at last with doubled, though delayed 
strength and we feared the poor woman 
would be drenched, for we knew the old 
horse could not go faster than a walk. It 
was nearly ten when we at last heard the 
sound of wheels. 

For the first and only time I saw Mrs. 
Graham with an anxious expression on her 
face; the old horse had fallen down and 
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ALL TECHNICAL 


now stood there more dead than alive. The 
two men unharnessed him and Miss Phelps, 
who was equal to any emergency, prepared 
a liniment with which she bathed the 
wretched animal’s knees. She worked till 
after midnight and day after day she doc- 
tored him and Ethel or the maid walked 
him up and down in the sunshine, until the 
wounds healed and Oleo was once more 
ready to take up the burden of life again. 
ise waseae sample of the lite -ofethe 
boarders at Hillside Cottage,—often for 
several days Mrs. Graham would stay at 
home and, with her daughter’s help, every- 
thing would be attended to in ordinary 
manner; then there would be a lapse and 
we would forage for ourselves, but no com- 
plaint was ever made and all seemed to con- 
sider the whole affair as a huge joke. Some 
of these people had known her before her 
husband’s death, and they were interested in 
her, but my wonder grew that in this sel- 
fish, matter-of-fact world, there were such 
charitable people, willing to pay their board 
and yet assume almost all the responsibility 
of the situation. For this is what actually 
happened and not a “made up story.” 
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EDITORIALS. 


THIS issue of Tx Cynic will find it- 
self in your hands as you start for home 
for a week’s vacation. Your hearts are 
light, and life should be rosy tinted for a 
day at least. When you are in such a mood, 
it is a good time to let your thoughts 
turn to the college life of the past and 
future. Are there not many pleasant in- 
cidents of the past term which tend to 
hurry you back from vacation? Don’t 


you feel a thrill of appreciation of the old 
college? - Of course. 

Now, does not this appreciation make 
you anxious to take hold and help the col- 
lege in some way when you come back 
after vacation? Will you not at least 
lend your enthusiasm to whatever may be 
done for the good of our university? That 
is what we need the most,—enthusiasm. 

Is there any reason why you should not 
be enthusiastic over your college life? Ab- 
Why, read the article by 


Did you 


solutely none. 
Dr. Bass, in another column. 
ever see an article with so much love and 
enthusiasm written between the lines? 

Easter is a time of renewed life and en- 
thusiasm, and should inspire you to do 
something worth while, both for your col- 
lege and elsewhere. 


THE, Smoker held at the Medical Col- 
lege on Friday night was the most suc- 
cessful so far, because it stood for a closer 
union of medics and academics. None 
of us have before heard speeches so full 
of genuine college spirit as those made 
by the medics at that smoker. The 
Musical Club did much to help out the 
affair. 

By the way, were you at the smoker? 
If not, why not? If not, let us tell you 
that the college body is going to learn 
the song sung by the Glee Club, entitled 
“Our College Cheer.” 
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The spring term is going to see a big 
gain in college spirit in every way. 


ANOTHER honor has been given to 
Fenwick Watkins ’og, in the shape of the 
office of basket ball captain. As we said 
when he was elected foot ball captain, we 
feel that he is not only a crack athlete, 
but a gentleman, and we are proud to 
have him represent us on the gridiron and 


z ce 3) 
in the “gym.* 


WE, are greatly pleased to announce 
that the Hon. Thomas @, Cheney of Mor- 
risville, speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, a graduate of the class of 
1891, has accepted an invitation to de- 
liver the oration at the approaching cele- 
Let the rank and file of the un- 
dergraduate body honor the man who has 


bration. 
honored his college. 


T’o the Editor of The Cymc: 


In a recent editorial advocating exten- 
sive faculty control over athletics, THE 
Cynic suggests a policy which seems 
somewhat to resemble that of the English 
in Egypt: Fool the aborigines into think- 
ing they are at the helm, but see to it that 
in the last analysis, no step is taken save 
under the guidance of some master mind 
from the more enlightened people. 

If Tur Cynic is correct in assuming 
that the undergraduates are fundamentally 
incapable of the wise exercise of wide 
powers, the position taken is probably 
sound. But some of us are disinclined to 
take so gloomy a view of student ability, 
or to concede that faculty management 
finds complete justification in the mere 
fact of greater resulting efficiency. 

It would not be urged that the Beau 
Brummels on the faculty should conduct 
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the social functions, or their literary lights 
compose the student themes, however 
much such efforts might improve the 
product. Like these, athletics is in its 
very nature an undergraduate enterprise, 
in which faculty interference should be 
limited to the supervision necessary to 
prevent conditions hostile to the purposes 
for which the college and its numerous 
activities are designed. Pomes 


One may admit that such necessity ex-_ 


isted to justify the faculty coup d’ etat 
which dethroned the Athletic Association. 
But it does not follow that the present 


protectorate is the best system to per- - 


petuate, nor is one forced by that admis- — 


sion to agree with THE Cynic that the 


excellence of any plan depends upon the ~ 


tact with which the faculty supervisor 
conceals from students. and alumni that 
they are but figure-heads. 

Some interested people think that 
athletics is a sport, to be played by the 
students for the fun and exercise of it, 
and to be managed by them for the busi- 
ness experience involved. The students 
must do the playing, whether they play 
well or ill. Ought they not to be vested 


with the management to the fullest ex- 


tent of which they are capable? 


This is the view of Prof. Phelps of | 


Yale, which Tur Cynic criticises as 
theoretical rather than practical. Is it 
not preferable to the counter-ideal sug- 
gested by the editorial, in which efficiency 
is made the sole test and ideal conditions 
are said to prevail when the faculty really 
hold the reins but “tactfully” keep the stu- 
dents from finding it out? 
Undergraduates who believe in student 
control should strive to convince the 
faculty, by the excellence of their ad- 


ministration of college affairs in general, — 
that they are worthy of themselves being — 
the supervisors of athletics. It is a fair 


presumption that college professors, hav- 
ing no stronger yearnings for toil and 
worry than ordinary mortals, will gladly 
welcome conviction on that point. 


TR. Bae 


we 


4 


A en aa ates bd For 
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Editor’s Note. Taking the above 


premises for granted we really agree with 


the writer. 


opinion of Tur Cynic. 
turn by saying: 


In the first sentence of the second para- 
graph, the writer has stated the present 
; of We would re- 
Ii the writer is correct 
in assuming that the undergraduates are 


_ fundamentally capable of the wise exer- 


cise of wide powers, the position taken is 
probably sound. But some of us are in- 


clined to think that the students have 
_ shown great incapability. As soon as the 


students show themselves to be capable, 
give them the management, by all means. 
To quote: Yes—‘‘the students ought to 


be vested with the management to the 


fullest extent of which they are capable.” 


BREATH OF THE NIGHT WIND. 
Breath of the night wind, ere too late, 
Sing to me restfully while I wait; 
The moon floats lower down the night 
And waves that sparkle, tinsel bright, 
Will moan in. the darkness, weird and low, 
When the lights no longer flash and glow. 

| —W. M. R. 


ALUMNI NOTES. 
56. Rev. Wm. W. Livingston of 


Jaffrey, N. H., writes: ‘‘The article in the 
last Cynic leads me to take down the 


‘Aids : to Reflection’ from an honored 


place, and give it a fresh reading.” 


’58. Milton Rising Tyler, a native of 


Essex, died in March at St. Paul, Minn., 
at the age of seventy-two. 


Studying law 
immediately after graduation from the 
university, Mr. Tyler was admitted to the 
Vermont State Bar in 1860, and settled 
in Irasburg, where he was judge of pro- 
bate for Orleans County from 1862 to 


1865. He practiced at Bakersfield 1866- 
70, and soon afterward moved to 
Burlington, where he was judge of 


city court, 1873-78, and city attorney, 


1878-80. Two years later, he took 
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up his residence at Fergus Falls, 
Minn., but in 1890 moved to St. Paul, 
which was his home until the time of his 
death. He was for four years attorney 
for the Northern Pacific Railroad, and 
was a member of the tax commission ap- 
pointed to revise the Minnesota tax code. 
In his new home as in Vermont, he was 
a prominent member of the Masonic 
fraternity.. A widow and two sons, Al- 
bert Tyler of St. Paul and William Tyler 
of Des Moines, Iowa, survive him. 


61. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. an- 
nounce as just ready for publication ‘“The 
Story of a Pathfinder,’ by Philander 
Deming of Albany, N. Y. Every one who 
has read either of his collections of short 


stories will desire to possess the new 


volume. It contains, besides the story 
of his) experiences as: reported in’ ‘the 
law courts, three more tales like those 
which more than thirty years ago were be- 
lieved to have set a sort of standard for 
the short story. : 


’°92. Robert F.. Lewis, now of Shang- 
hai, China, has a two-column letter in the 
Congregationalist, describing the re- 
markable evangelistic meetings held in 
Korea the first week in February by John 
R, Mott of the Y. M. C. A. 


00. Orville G.. Wheeler has resigned 
his position as manager of the educa- 
tional department of G. P. Putnam’s 
sons, New York, and will go to Long 
Beach, California, to engage in the Real 
Fistate and Fire Insurance business with 
Insunere, fo. HY Wheeler, ’71, and -his 
brother, EF. M. Wheeler, ex-’94. Mr. 
Wheeler will be married on April 6 to 
Miss Rose Farrell, daughter of Mr. 
Francis Farrell, ’66, at Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
and their address will be 33 Pine avenue, 
Long Beach. 

Ex-’oo. F. P. Byington is advertising 
representative in New York for the 
American Architect. His address is 12 
W. 4oth street. 


‘or. George Henderson, recently in 
charge of the educational and library de- 
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partments of Doubleday, Page & Co., suc- 
ceeds O. G. Wheeler with G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 


MEETING OF BOSTON ALUMNI. 


Alumni and friends of the University 
of Vermont, residing in Boston and vi- 
cinity held an oaible smoker at Hotel 
Westminster, on Friday evening, March 
2and. After a social hour in the rooms 
of the Vermont Association, the company 
adjourned to the “Red Room’ of the 
hotel, where a collation was served. 
Those present were: W. L. Chase, ’03 ; 
G. P. Anderson, ’95; 5. S. Dennis, ‘oT ; 
C. W. Doten, ’95; J. H. Eaton, ’03; R.D. 
H. Emerson, ’04; C. W. Jackson, °84; 
GC, (Pyibbeltsfon; JeNewton, 57539) B. 
Russell; 06; (I. P. Rodgers;:’73;7J. 5. 
Rich, ’02; R. Reed, ex-’06; C. R. Wilder, 
ex-'03. 

The plan for alumni representation 
upon the board of trustees, now being 
considered by the trustees of the univer- 
sity was read by Prof. Doten, and re- 
ceived the enthusiastic approval of all 
present. 


CALIFORNIA. 


At the annual meeting of the Vermont 
Society of Southern California, held at 
Pasadena on the 5th inst., John A. Good- 
rich, U. V. M., ’93, responded to the toast 
“Duties of Vermonters in Southern Cali- 
fornia.” At the same meeting Henry O. 
Wheeler, Jr., U. M. V., ’04, was elected 
one of the vice-presidents. 


SOME OF OUR TREASURES. 


The Boulder. Possibly the university 
would sell it for its weight in gold, but 
never for its weight in silver. For sixty 
years (or thereabout) it has ornamented 
the campus and many generations of stu- 
dents have looked upon it as almost a 
personal treasure, Thousands would 


mourn were it to disappear. How 
eloquent it has been—eloquent of mighty 
forces that wrought to its making and 
shaping! 

The mountains east, and the mountains 
west with the nearby lake! What a set- 
ting in natural scenery has our college 
town! And what a contribution to best 
college culture has steadily flowed in upon 
“Our U. V. M.,” for avhundredryears, 
with every new sunrise over Mansfield 
and Camel’s Hump and still more every 
evening in the sunset glory of Champlain 
and the Adirondacks! In all the world, 
not another university has so royal a lo- 
cation: And why should not the sons 
and daughters of Vermont pour out their 
gold where God has lavished so much that 
is better than gold! 

The adornments of our chapel! Among 
the richest treasures of an academy or 
college are the cherished memories of the 
men and women who made the institu- 
tion, whose influence ever works to make 
it better. 

a. Our oldest living alumnus wrought 
a good work when he placed on our walls 
a memorial tablet in honor of a great 
soul, both saint and  scholar,—James 
Marsh. Some students may not read the 
inscription, and rarely will any one re- 
member the words but the first famous 
man in our succession of college presi-— 
dents already has a place in the minds of 
a thousand college men and women which 
he would not have had without this 
memorial. | 

b. And how shall we value the tablet, 
on the opposite wall, with the names of 
19g of our university men who died wear- 
ing the blue in ’61-5? It is good for 
patriotism to call this sacred roll and it 
may do some students of forty or more 


years ago a good service to place the ee 
before them. 


Jarvis, ’39 
Kinney, ’46 
Stevens, 746 
Peabody, *49 
Read, ’53 


Gibson, ’56 

H. Hievialiggen 
Parsons, ’60 
Spaulding, ’60 
Benedict, ’61 
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Burnett, 64 
Church, ’65 
Smith, °65 

Powell, ’66 


Chapin, ’61 
Brainerd, 62 
Banidon,-' O2 
Woodward, ’62 
Bingham, °64 


Four of these — —Hall, Spaulding, 
Woodward and Church—were killed in 
action, and three—Brainerd, Landon and 
Smith—died in prison. 

These died for us—for every good in- 
stitution of this land. Should we not 
cherish high ideals of citizenship, as we 
look at this list of our university brothers 
who dared thus to die? ‘Our U. V. M.” 
gave many of its best “for liberty and 
native land.” ‘This tablet helps us to 
“keep their memory green.” 

c. The windows—eloquent of Marsh 
and Benedict! No graduate of their day 
returns and looks about the college with- 
out being thrilled by, and thankful for, 
those windows. .And no undergraduate 
fails to be touched for good—however 
unconsciously—by those fitting me- 
morials of names so interwoven with the 
best traditions of our first half century. 

And the window that is coming—to 
commemorate two other names—how it 
has been speaking while waiting to be 
called to its place! A hundred men and 
more, yet survive who sat at the feet of 
the Elder Torrey and who more and more 
revere his memory; and hundreds still live 
to count the Younger Torrey as their 
ideal in character and best beloved of 
teachers. All these will rejoice in seeing 
the two great and good names, placed to- 
gether before the eyes of all coming 
classes in the university. 


beG.. Bass, 450. 


PROFESSOR MIXTER IN PRINT. 


There has appeared recently from the 
press of the McMillan Co., a volume en- 
titled, The Sociological Theory of Capt- 
tal. By John Rae, edited with bio- 
graphical sketch and notes by Charles 
Whitney Mixter. 


The Political Science Quarterly for 
March, in an appreciative review, after 
stating that the relation of John Rae’s 
theory of capital and interest to that of 
Boehm-Bawerk has been ably discussed 
by Prot. Mixter in the Quarterly Journal 
of Economics (Jan. 1897) (March 1902) 
continues: “It would be unjust to pass 
by, without comment, the excellent work 
of the editor. What we know of the 
author we owe mainly to Prof. Mixter’s 
untiring effort. His rearrangement of 
the text represents a great improvement 
over the original form. While he has 
employed his privilege of annotating very 
sparingly, such notes as he has attached 
are uniformly helpful.” 


MUSIC AT VERMONT. 


What would the typical American col- 
lege be like without music? This im- 
portant factor plays such a large part in 
molding the prevailing spirit of every col- 
lege that it is receiving more and more at- 
tention each year. Name if you can, any 
of the leading colleges that have done 
away with their college songs, their glee, 
mandolin or banjo clubs. On the con- 
trary, we may observe that in the suc- 
cessful colleges, efforts are being put forth 
constantly to raise the standard of the 
college songs, and to increase the variety 
and efficiency of the work of the musical 
clubs. In some schools the musical clubs 
have been given a place of importance 
equal to that of the college debating and 
athletic teams. Results show _ that 
emphasis placed upon the cultivation of a 
proper musical atmosphere promotes the 
college spirit at home and the welfare of 
the Alma Mater abroad. 

Several years ago the Princeton clubs 
took a western trip. Their stay in Chi- 
cago was made the occasion of the an- 
nual banquet of the Princeton Alumni 
Association in that section. 

Princeton men, young and old, made 
of ita great event. ‘The newspapers were 
talking Princeton. ‘The Princeton spirit 
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made itself felt in the high schools of 
Chicago. Matters even came to the 
point where “Princeton”? was the table- 
talk at Northwestern and Chicago Uni- 
versities. The Princeton students at 
home were kept fully informed and were 
proud. Everybody was thoroughly 
warmed up, enthusiasm ran high, and 
Princeton, grand old Nassau, added glory 
to her name. 

In times past Vermont has had some 
excellent musical clubs. On several oc- 
casions extensive concert trips were 
taken. During the last few years, how- 
ever, we have witnessed but little more 
than an annual home concert with per- 
haps a few spasmodic efforts by a few of 
the faithful, to assist in local benefit con- 
certs or the like. 

- Whatever may be said of the good old 
days of yore, we of the present are not 
measuring up to our opportunities in this 
direction. Vermont has not yet begun 
to do what she can do. And the respon- 
sibility for this rests with us. What with 
unselfish co-operation and hearty sym- 
pathy, this year may mark the beginning 
of a new enlargement in the musical af- 
fairs at Vermont. | 

Already the symptoms of such an en- 
largement are in the air. The Glee and 
Mandolin Clubs for the home toncert 
numbered 28 and 15 men respectively. 
Much of our table-talk at present centers 
around the “College Band” project. At 
our last smoker there was advocated the 
policy of student meetings, half an hour 
each week, for learning new songs. The 
Boulder Society is soliciting new Ver- 
mont songs. Several college leaders 
have spoken of forming a musical club 
for the definite purpose of fostering a 
musical spirit at the university. These 
seem to be most favorable indications 
which point to the greater place that 
music is soon to occupy as a factor of 
our college life. 

The suggestion last named is with the 
others a very important one. Would it 
be advisable to form a general organiza- 


tion of this character, comprising all our 
college musical clubs? 

At present no one seems able to dis- 
cover a general policy such as might be 
worked out by an organization having a 
constitution and by-laws. Evidently the 
term now used, “University of Vermont 
Musical -Club’”? means little more than a 
name for convenience’s sake. It is hardly 
self-perpetuating. At least the club was 
not unearthed till after Christmas. A gen- 
eral organization with an outlined policy 
would assist very materially the work of 
the various vocal and instrumental clubs. 

- The manager and leaders of the two 
clubs which participated in the home con- 
cert have been handicapped in their work 
by the absence of records bearing on such 
important matters as correspondence, ad- 
vertising, music and finances. Club 
music and money fade away soon after 
the concert and neither are seen or heard 
of again. ‘This same difficulty has been 
present for some years past. Each man 
has had to pick up his end of the work 
wherever his predecessor may have left 
off. This year Middlebury gave six con- 
certs before we got ‘started. The late 
start could hardly be said to be the fault 
of the leaders or of the manager because 
they had practically nothing to steer by. 
There were so many loose ends that it 
was hard to begin anywhere. 

The whole trouble seems to lie in our 
present system, or rather our lack of any 
system whatsoever. Definite organiza- 
tion would remedy this difficulty. ‘The 


work of the leaders and managers would — 


be made easier and the best interests of 
all would be fostered from year to year. 

Music at Vermont will mean more to 
us three years from now if each one of 
us helps as we may see opportunities 
to help. Everybody ought to boost this 
College Band project. Much would re- 
sult if all of us should fall in heartily with 
the suggestion that each week or so we get 
together to learn and practice songs. 
Finally, it is no more than fair to our- 
selves, and to the university that we 


a 


a 
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should unite our efforts in some definite 
way for aggressive activity that. shall 
extend over a period of years in this 
largely undeveloped field uf college life. 

Why should there not be a most healthy 
musical spirit at Vermont? If we pull 
together for an enlargement in this di- 
rection may we not look forward to see- 
ing the time when there will be at least 
four class quartettes and various clubs 
for class and college affairs; when we 
shall be proud to send our glee and in- 
strumental clubs to various parts of the 
country on trips which include as many 
concerts as some of our athletic teams 
have games away from home and in a 
few years, if we work together, the whole 
musical atmosphere will reflect credit 
oe ourselves and upon our Alma Mater. 


W. W. PETER. 


A MUNICIPAL CREED. 


Writtem for the Intercollegiate Civic 
League by William Kent, formerly Al- 
_ derman 32d Ward of Chicago. Copy- 
right, 1907, by Intercollegiate Civic 
- League. | 


_ There are certain fundamental propo- 
sitions of Municipal Civics that may be 
accepted as axioms. ‘hey are demonstra- 
ble in theory and are absolutely proven in 
practice. They have been nailed on the 
city hall doors as Luther nailed his arti- 
eles on the cathedral doors, and no one 
can deny them. Without arguing, in the 
few words allowed me I would place them 
before the open-minded students of your 
organization. 

(1) Inasmuch as man is a social be- 
ing his highest development, mentally 
and morally, is to be found where he can 
best mingle with his kind and where op- 
portunity for co-operation is broadest and 
the necessity for co-operation 1s most ‘in- 
sistent. ‘The city in history and in HLS 
natural history of the human animal, 
the highest expression of his best side, oe 
social side. 


(2) The “labor-saving device’ of pro- 
pinquity creates wealth in the city. The 
ease and cheapness with which such neces- 
sities as heat, light, transportation and 


shelter, may be purveyed, and the possible 


economies of a varied and suitable diet 
are further endowments of the city dwel- 
ler. Educational opportunities, schools, 
newspapers, libraries, churches and thea- 
tres are further accretions to the common- 
wealth. Law and order and the public 
health should be more easily conserved 
than in rural communities. 

(3) American cities have hitherto been 
conspicuous failures in their local gov- 
ernment and have tended to degrade both 
state and nation, and this in the face of 
the fact that they represent and hold the. 
finest products of our civilization. 

(4) Primarily the cause of municipal 
rottenness has been neglect and ignorance. 
Only very few people have ever realized 
that city government is nearer to the 
health, well-being and every other selfish 
interest of the city dweller, than is the 
government of state or nation. Fewer yet 
see in city administration the highest pos- 


sibilities for philanthropy through social 


amelioration. 

The municipal problems and _ policies 
have been stupidly mixed with irrelevant 
national questions, to the wrecking of the 
cities and the debasement of the nation. 

(5) . The commonwealth, created by 
congested population, not having been ap- 
preciated by its creators or conserved by 
them, has become the spoil of individuals 
and of public service corporations. The 
dividends paid on watered capital for 
service inherently and properly monopo- 
listic in its nature, is definite proof that 
city dwellers are paying too much for 
transportation, light, heat, and telephone 
service. 

Upon no ground of public policy is 
there an excuse for private owners to se- 
cure to themselves the tremendous rent- 
ing values created in land by the con- 
gested community. 

(6) The public utility corporations, li- 
censed by the city government, have 
proven the worst enemies of those govern- 
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ments. ‘hey create corruption and live 
on the corruption they create. Back of 
every “Boss,” back of every evil board of 
aldermen, will be found the public utility 
corporation demanding exorbitant prices 
for monopoly service, and owned and di- 
rected by “leading” and “respected” citi- 
zens. 

Unless the water be squeezed out of 
these corporations and they enter into 
quasi-partnership with the cities, giving 
service at fairly remunerative rates in con- 
sideration of enjoying a protected monop- 
oly, they must and will be superseded by 
municipal ownership. Unless these cor- 
porations cease meddling in city politics 
and desist from corrupting city officials, 
they must be destroyed at whatever cost. 
The day of the “deacon director’ who 
buys a council through “leading lawyers” 
must come to an end. | 

Legislative corruption breeds adminis- 
trative corruption, and over against de- 
bauched aldermen, we universally find a 
corrupt political police force. ‘The ma- 
chine, with corporation money behind it, 
needs votes. The votes of the criminal 
and semi-criminal are easily controlled by 
the police. ‘The threat that this lawless 
man must close his saloon according to 
ordinance, or that those others cannot 
have gambling, bunco or pocket-picking 
privileges, unless they are busy and 
“right” on election day,—such threats are 
sufficient to swing a surprising percentage 
of votes. Moreover there is, under such a 
system, every inducement to corporation, 
politician and policeman, to connive at the 
increase of vice and crime in the city. 
The criminals are continuously black- 
mailed by the police. 

(7) The remedies for this state of af- 
fairs, lamentably common in cities, must 
be found, first of all, in the intelligent 
enthusiasm of voters; almost any form 
of charter can be made to work, but there 
are certain things recognized as the prime 
requsites : 

1. Nominations and elections independ- 
ent of national parties and dates. 

2. A minimum number of elective offi- 


cers, mayor and council, and others ap- 
pointive. 

3. Nominations by petition or by direct 
primaries. 

4. The merit system of public employ- 
ment. 

5. The right of municipalities to own 
and operate public utilities. 

6. The right of a reasonable percentage 
of voters to demand a referendum on 
questions of grave public importance. 

The really vital thing is to put honest, 
efficient, big men into office, and that is 
desperately hard. 


THE CHILO SHERMAN BENNETT 
PRIZE. 


Attention is called to this prize of 
twenty dollars ($20) to be awarded at 
commencement for the best essay on one 
of the subjects given below. It is especi- 


ally desired that this year there should be 


a number of contestants: 


SUBJECTS. 

1. The services of John Locke in ad- 
vancing the principles of free govern- 
ment. 

2. The attitude of Edmund Burke 
towards the principles of free govern- 
ment. 

3. The bearing of “states rights,” or 
of “decentralization” in general, upon the 
principles of free government. 

4. ‘The effect on free government of a 
general introduction of the “initiative” 
and “‘referendum” into the states of this 
country. 

5. The relation of the present powers 
of our courts to the principles of free gov- 
ernment. 

6. The bearings of extensions or of 
restrictions of the suffrage upon the reali- 
zation of the principles of free govern- 
ment. 


7, “Hfficiency” in government versus 


“due process of law.” 


CONDITIONS. 


A contestant must be a regular member 
of the Sophomore, Junior or Senior class. 


a 
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‘The essay must be submitted in type- 
written form, on or before May rsth. 

The essays shall not be less than 2,000 
or more than 4,000 words in length; and 
they shall be signed by a non de plume, 
the real name of the writer to accompany 
the essay in a sealed envelope. 

It is suggested that contestants use as 
far as possible their own language and 
quote but sparingly. For all leading state- 
ments, whether verbal quotations or other- 
wise, the authorities made use of should 
be indicated. 


LOCALS. 


J. A, Harvey, ’o9, has resigned from 
college. 


Make-up examinations will be given 


April 8, 9 and 13. 


G. S. Harris, who has been ill, has now 
returned to college. 


A freshman class meeting was held 
Tuesday, March 26th. 


A plan is on foot to encourage the prac- 
ticing of songs and cheers. 


The basket ball team has elected F. H. 
Watkins, ‘og, captain for next year. 


The indoor track meet is announced for 
March 27th. ‘Tickets 35 and 50 cents. 
There will be dancing after the meet. 


J. B. Abbott, ’07, has returned from 
Middlebury, wherehe has been doing 
work for the Experiment Station for a 
few days. 


‘Mr. C. H. Jones gave a lecture on 
the detection of adulteration in marble 
products at the meeting of the chemistry 
club, March 25th. 


At the weekly meeting of the Y. W. 
C. A. on March 22nd graduates from 
Smith, Mount Holyoke and the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota spoke regarding the 
work at those institutions. 


The senior debate on Wednesday, 
March 2oth, was won by Messrs. Wilson 
and Cornell who argued the affirmative 
of the question of the justice of the re- 
cent treatment of the church by the 
French government. 


The following young ladies have been 
selected for the Julia Spear prize reading: 
Sophomores, Miss Beebe, Miss Genette, 
Miss Robinson, Miss Root, Miss Thomas: 
freshmen, Miss E. Harding, Miss Jones, 
Miss Hayden, Miss Murphy, Miss Shet- 
land. 


H. B. Hudson, a member of the trans- 
former engineering staff of the General 
Electric company lectured in the Will- 
iams Science Hall Friday evening under 
the auspices of the Electrical Engineer- 
ing Society. His subject was “Trans- 
former Designs.” 


A base ball smoker was held in the 
Medical College building on Friday even- 
ing, March 22nd. Coach Hayes spoke 
on the prospects of a good team. Cap- 
tain Whitney and Manager Shaw also 
gave short addresses. ‘The glee and 
mandolin clubs added to the programme. 


The week of May 6-11 has been desig- 
nated as junior week. ‘The junior prom. 
will be held Friday, May 10. A base ball 
game 1s scheduled for Tuesday with Holy 
Cross and Tufts will play here Friday 
and Saturday. The tennis tournament 
with Dartmouth will also take place dur- 
ing the week. 


The prize target competition will be 
held.in the armory March 26th at 4 p. m. 
Teams from each company are made up 
as follows: 


C0. Ae ore RISE Cou: 
Morton - C. K. Smith R.W.Adams 
Welch Morgan Ockerblad 
Merrihew Basso Story 
Bristol Fitch T. J. Abbott 
The following prizes are offered: 


First, Winchester shot gun with leather 
case; second, Winchester rifle with can- 
vas case; third, $5 cash. 


_ BASEBALL * SCHEDULE. 


_Manager Shaw announces the follow- 
ing cebu schedule for this spring: 
April 6—Harvard at Cambridge. 
April 27—-Wilhams at Williamstown. 
April 30—Colby at Burlington. 


May 1—Colby at Burlington. 

May 2—Colgate at Burlington. 

May 4—Dartmouth at Hanover. 
May 7—-Holy Cross at Burlington. 
May 10o—Tuits at Burlington. 

May t1—Tufts at Burlington. 

May 13—Norwich at Burlington. 
May 16—Mass. State at Burlington. 
May 17—-Mass. State at Burlington. 
May 22—Amherst at Amherst. 

May 23—Holy Cross at Worcester. 
May 25—Brown at Providence. 

May 30—Middlebury at Burlington. 
May 31—Norwich at Northfield. 
Jine Ss iarveardmCollese at Burling- 
ton. 

June as Alabama at Beton. 
June abama. at Burlington. 


In aan to this schedule negotia- 
tions are under way for a game here with 
Dartmouth. 

It will be seen there are arranged 
thirteen home games and seven games 
away. some of the teams are new here 
but are fully as strong as the teams that 
have played here before. For instance, 
Colby won the championship of Maine 
last year and will take the place of the 
usual Bowdoin games. 

The base ball squad has been reduced 
and these men are retained for regular 
practices “AVihnitney.* capiee es Walliame: 
(meéd:), Gardner, Collins, Grow, Wat. 
kins, Beard, Hunt, Burrington, White, 
Scott, Partridge, Davis and Williams. 
The team is developing finely and Coach 
Hayes is enthusiastic over the prospect 
for a successful season. 


THE NOVEL OF TO-DAY. 


“The sixth and last lecture. of the series 
at the Univ ersity of Vermont was given 
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March 15th at the Williams Science hall 
before > aud 
Prof. William Lyon Phelps of Yale Uni- 
versity lectured on i 
day.” 

At the beginning of his lecture Pro- 
fessor nels show éd how a novel is con- 
sidered good by one person and con- 
demned by another and for this reason it 


is hard to tell what are good and what. 


are bad novels. 


The most interesting thing is the popu- 


larity of the novel, which surpasses all 
other forms of literature at the present 
time. Along with the popularity has 
come an increase of respectability in the 
novel. The determining law of novels is 
the same as the supply and demand which 


we hear of in political economy. People 


write those forms of literature which sell 
the best. ‘This demand has been caused 
by the public school education, but the 
majority of the so-called novels of to-day 
are not novels. We have a horde of 
people writing stories under the name of 
novels simply for the money they get from 
the sale. A novel is a good story well 
told. A great many people are writing 
in the ae of the novel who fifty years 
ago would have written in the form of 
an essay. ‘lo-day when you pick up a 
novel you never know what you are going 


to find; it may be a treatise on science, 
electricity, Cte. 


The leading novel producing countries — 


of to-day are Russia, France and Eng- 
land. Germany writes fully in every 
other form of literature, but produces al- 
most no world novels. ‘This j is due to the 
lack of proportion among the Germans. 
They do not have the power to select the 
important from the great mass of details 


with which they fill up their books. In ~ 
America we have produced very few good © 


novelists. | Nathaniel Hawthorne was 
a genius and without doubt the “Scarlet 
Letter” is the finest novel ever produced 
in. the western hemisphere. 


Henry James is a better critic than he 
is novelist. 


a large and appreciative audience. 


‘The Novel of To- . 


Owen Wister came near — 
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writing the greatest American novel when 
he wrote The Virginian, but it has the 


fault that it is a collection of episodes. 


Winston Churchill. has written many 
strong books, but the best of them 
is Coniston and I would like to hear some 
great politician lecture on this book. Rob- 
ert Chambers’ Fighting Chance is a very 
strong book and has an idea back of it. 
This book is of the same character as The 
House of Mirth, but 1s a much better 
book. Felicity, recently published, is an 
extremely interesting book, picturing 
clearly and truly New England life. 


Russia has more to boast of than any. 


other country in the novel line and has 
produced many men of genius. Among 
the greatest of these is T'urgenev, whose 
novels have all been translated into Eing- 
lish and I can safely recommend that 
you tead these books. ‘The greatest 
living novelist of the world is Tolstoi. 

The French have always had good 
novelists, such as Victor Hugo and 
Dumas. Balsac is becoming a_ world 
great novelist. 

The experimental novel has never taken 
root in England. I find the novels of 
Mrs. Humphtey Ward very dull, al- 
though they are considered fine by, many 
great minds.. Her novels sell well, but 
this does not make me think them great. 
The outlook in England is good,.as there 
are a great many writing who are good 
writers. ‘The English novel in general is 
filled with a taint of insincerity. The 
English write a novel with the idea of 
amusing the reader. 

In closing, Prof. Phelps el that we 
should read other forms of literature, 
then novels, that the novels should take 
the same place as dessert at a meal and 
should be read after other reading. There 
are three ways of reading a novel at the 
same time; first, for the sake of the story, 
second, for the intellectual light that 
comes from a work of art, and, thirdly, 
for the reflection of life and people re- 
ceived by reading. 


Lo the Editor of the Cynic: 


The article written by Dr. Randall, ’9s, 
in the last issue of Tur Cynic on the 
first U. V. M. Kake Walk recalls to mind 
so vividly that occasion that I am tempted 
to send you something more concerning 
it. An old number of THE Cyntc 
records that this event took place on De- 
cember 19, 1893, and the Free Press of 
the following morning gives the follow- 
ing account of the Kake Walk: 

“The most unique ball ever held at the 
University took place last evening in 
armory hall. The ladies and the faculty 
were conspicuous by their absence, the 
company consisting mostly of students 
and their friends. from town. At 9g 
o'clock a march play ed by the University 
orchestra of six pieces, with “an organ in 
the parlor’ accompaniment announced 
the commencement of the following or- 
er: 


"DIS DE WAY DE DANCES Go. 


1. Grand March (Practice fo’ de kake 
walk). 
2. Virginia Reel (Git yeur spirits up). 
3. Minuet (So graceful and dignified). 
4. Hoe Down “(10 couples. Dance 
yeur best). 
5. Polka (De way fine foks do). 
6. Bowery Dance (We'll neber go dare 
his ennie mo’). 
7. Portland Fancy (De sweetest smile 
fo’ de sweetest gurl). 
8. . Hoe Down (10 couples mo’). 
9. Lancers (Saratoger er Plain). 
10. Kake Walk. 
Ii. Virginia Reel. 


Seed de kake. 

After de ’ward festivities will take der 
own course. 

This order was carried out to the 
munutest detail and resulted in the judges, 
Messrs. Pond, Severson and Woodward, 
awarding ire cake to thé following 
couples: Allen and Farrington, Barrett 
and Hensdale, Armstrong and West, 
Andren and Morsé, Adams and Prentiss. 
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Cavaliers and “Coons,” ‘“‘Fairies” and 
Fakirs, Dancing girls and Dudes, In- 


dians and Imps, were among the rep-. 


resentatives, and it would be difficult to 
say which make-up was most unique, but 
all were worthy of an expert costumer’s 
best effort, and without doubt the event 
will be repeated in the near future.” 

As Mayor W. J. Bigelow was then in 
college, and at the same time did work 
for the Free -Press, it would not be 
strange if the above article was from his 
pen. 

The writer, owing to a broken ankle 
obtained in football practice during the 
previous fall, was unable to partake in 
the festivities except to “operate upon” 
the “melodioun” referred to by Dr. Ran- 
dall; working the bellows with his well 
foot. ‘The “orchestra” was handicapped 
by the fact that its members had not all 
played together before, and therefore 
confined its selections to such classic 
music as ‘‘Marching ‘Thro’ Georgia,” 
“The Irish Washerwoman,”’ “Pop goes 
the Weasel,” etc. 

Everybody agreed that they had a fine 
time and perhaps it did not even occur to 
those present that they were establishing 
a precedent for coming years which 
would take on the elaborate proportions 
of the last Kake Walk. Even to-day 
the event probably stands out as a bright 
spot in the memory of many a graduate 
then present. 

H. C. SHurtLEFF, ’95. 


VESPERS. 


A large number of students attended 
vesper services Wednesday, March 13, to 
hear ex-Mayor Roberts, who spoke upon 
“The Student Traveling.’ Mr. Rob- 


ertss address contained a good deal of 


personal reminiscence and was brim full 
of the humor which he knows so well how 
to use. 

As a_ preparation for travelling, the 
speaker said, one should have an open 


mind and a trained faculty of observation. 
Observation is partly natural and partly 
the result of training. No two men see 
the same thing alike. | Some men are 
greedy for facts even if those facts are 
isolated; such men are good observers 
and, consequently, usually good travellers. 

The question, where to travel, comes 
up often. Generally speaking it is de- 
sirable to see our own country first. Yet 
there are many opportunities to see 
Europe before we may take an extended 
trip in the United States. 

The most striking feature of America 
as seen by travel in its vast expanse. This 
can be realized only by the man who has 
travelled. | 

If one visits Europe it is necessary to 
have an open mind. We must not judge 
Europeans by American standards, but 
take things for what they are worth. 
Some travel in Europe and learn little 
but the etiquette of travel. ‘They usually 


form set opinions which nothing can. 


change. 

Mr. Roberts then spoke of his own 
travels in Europe. After spending some 
time. with Mr. Tuttle, a prominent 
alumnus of Vermont, he went into the 
Latin quarter of Paris and studied at 
the university. He characterized the 
French professors as masters of style 
especially. He then mentioned interest- 
ing experiences in Paris just after the 


Franco-Prussian War and the Commune. © 


After his studies in Paris were completed 


he started toward the Mediterranean. His 


last impression of the French, especially 
the common people, was that they were 
simply and unaffectedly religious. 

After leaving France, Mr. Roberts 
went to Italy and had the good fortune 
to see one of the most iraportané eruptions 
of Vesuvius. This he described vividly. 

In closing, the speaker said _ that 
whether the world be comic or tragic, or 
a mixture of both these elements, 
whether of hope or. the reverse, it is 
surely a world of beauty to him who has 
eyes to see and ears to hear. 
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Professor Tupper gave an address in 
the chapel March 2oth on “The Reading 
of Fiction.’ 

In introducing his subject, Dr. Tupper 
said that it was surprising that in a lan- 
guage possessing the works of Shakspere, 
Bacon and Newton novels should be read 
more than drama, philosophy and science. 
Yet this is surely the case. Since this 
is so a discussion of the methods of test- 
ing a novel will not be out of place. 

There are four tests which have been 
applied in the past and which for the 
‘most part are fallacious. First, the 
happy ending fallacy. We demand a 
cheerful close to a novel. Many novels 
are written with this idea in view al- 
though such an ending may be a positive 
detriment to the novel. Many of the 
modern great writers have so far given 
in to popular sentiment as to conform to 
this test. The second test is that of beau- 
tiful, virtuous and aspiring characters. 
This may now be considered the touch- 
stone of the servants’ hall rather than 
of the drawing room. ‘The old-fashioned 
heroine was a stereotyped form, beautiful 
and languishing. ‘The hero must be flaw- 
less but desperate. The villain always 
must wear the black mask and have a 
villianous repugnant appearance. The 
third is the adventure test. According 
to the old standards we demand a breath- 
less suspense from start to finish. ‘There 
must be bloody duels and wicked pirates, 
and withal a stormy and picturesque back- 
ground. ‘The fourth test is the local color 
test. The result of this is a great num- 
ber of characters that may be interesting 
locally but there is not a real man among 
them. 

The first of these tests would serve well 
if true to life, but in actual life this is not 
always the case. The ending may not 
be according to poetic justice. The 
tragic ending is often more artistic and 
more true to life. Speaking of the char- 
acter test, English women have con- 
tributed a new idea in this line. They 
made their characters real. Charlotte 


Bronte and George Eliot have revolu- 
tionized the whole method of the treat- 
ment of the hero and the villain. They 
are no longer stereotyped forms but have 
become real. The adventure test has 
been largely destroyed by the works of 
Jane Austen. She does away with 
the black mask and poisoned chalice. But 
she was constructive as well as destruc- 
tive. Her characters were human al- 
though they may have had no _ blood- 
stirring adventures. George Eliot is all 
right in picturing quiet home life and the 
life of a child as Wilkie Collins in writ- 
ing of thrilling adventures. The former 
is as much of a novelist as the latter. 

A novel is a direct, personal view of 
life. The first test then is the test of 
truth of description of characters. Truth 
in a novel prefers an impossibility that is 
probable to a possibility that is improb- 
able. Again the local color theory has 
been exploded by real artists. A writer 
should not be so exact in his depicting a 
scene that it destroys the artistic value 
of the work. 

Now to apply some valid tests to dis- 
cover -the worth of a novel. First, it 
should aim to please. Morality should 
never be directly inculcated, but indirect- 
ly. Many novelists have a definite aim 
in view when writing, as for instance 
Dickens and Charles Reade, but they 
should make the story speak so plainly 
for itself that there is no need of intro- 
ducing arguments of their own to ac- 
complish their purpose. Second, the 
characters should be real. The author 
must live with them. The characters are 
revealed in three ways, by description, by 
action and by conversation. Of these 
the method of direct description is the 
weakest and least valuable. The actor 
must be revealed by his acts to a certain 
extent and often this is the most effective 
way. But a character is most often re- 
vealed by his conversation. In a good 
novel these conversations should be a part 
of the plot and not introduced simply to 
reveal the character. Another test is that 
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of the plot. It should have unity, one 
central idea without episodes. ‘he move- 
ment may be retarded or accelerated, but 
it should progress all the time. The ele- 
ment of surprise is also essential, as this 
is one of the characteristics of a novel. 
Then finally we should regard style. This 
we are often likely to forget in the absorb- 
ing interest of the story. ‘The main fea- 
ture of style is to find the right word for 
the expression of anidea. ‘The faculty to 
do this distinguishes the genius and is 
found but rarely. Accuracy of observa- 
tion should also be insisted on. 

There are two classes of novels, the 
realistic and the romantic. Many have 
carefully worked out plots and many are 
psychological. In any case the aim 
should be the same to present the good, 
the true and the beautiful. Many a book 
that has failed in this is now covered with 
dust, while the record of some sweet life 
has come down to us as a precious herit- 
age. 


——___ 


CONCERT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
VERMONT MUSICAL CLUB. 


SEASON 1906-7. 
Masonic TEMPLE, MArcH 21, 1907. 


PATRONESSES. 


Mrs. Buckham, Mrs. Robinson, Mrs, Freedman, 
Mrs. Auld. 


OFFICERS. 


President, A. W. Chapman ’07, 
Vice-President, H. V. Nye ’07,. 

Secretary, R. E. Vaughn ’07, 

Manager, W. G. Ryan ’07, 

Asst. Manager, H. F. Barton ’08, 

Leader of Glee Club, G. F. Reed’ ’07, 
Director of Glee Club, W. W. Peter ’10, 
Leader of Mandolin Club, H. F. Barton ’08. 


GLEE CLUB. 
G. F. Reed, Leader. 


First. Tenor. 
A. W. Chapman ’07, JE. B. Cornell ’07, 
Dr, D--G. Jarvis “04, B. R. Bristol ’09, 
C. T. Bailey ’08, J. H. Ranney ’09. 
First Bass. 
A. F. Stevens ’10, 


H. F. French ’08, 
C. H. Burke ’08. 


W. G. Ryan ’07, 
R. B. Barlow ’07, 
H. E. Morton ’10, 


Second: Tenor. - 


R. L. Sanford ’07, E. L. Barthonnnee 08, 
J. B. Campbell 709, G.._ E. Hardy ’07, 
A. F. Chapin ’08, _C. E. Wells 708, 
C. FR, Northrup ’07, — H. G. Mellin ’08, 
J. M. Klein ’09: 


Second Bass. 


G. F. Reed ’07, HV /Rindt 10” 

F’.. H;. Pease 707; W. W. Peter ’10,: 

R. E. Vaughn ’07, R. C. Jones ’08. 
QUARTETTE. 

First Tenor. Second Tenor. 
A. W. Chapman, | R. L. Sanford. 
First Bass. _ Second Bass... 
W. G. Ryan. _.G. F. Reed. 
PROGRAMME. 
PART ONE. 

ae “Our College Home,” ..... .Metcalf-Miller. 
Glee Club. 

2. Selection from “Wonderland”... .Herbert. 

Mandolin Club. ier 

3. . The Cooper's Sore eae from. “Boceaccio.” 
Quartette, . 

4... Impersonation . 3:5. 0426.28 facades 24 Selected. 

R. B: Barlow. 

5. Solo, “The Minstrel Boy,’........ Schelley. 

W. W. Peter. 
6. Intermezzo, “Dainty Dames,”....... Blake. 


Mandolin. Club. 


PART TWo. 
7 The rane Songs of Long Ago... .. Nevin. 
Glee Club. 
8. Violin Solo, “Introduction and Polon- 
DISC” . ..\5 «a s,2 oe) -e oe ae Allen 
HH. F, Batten. 
9. Impersonation PME TPE oy sie yo eS. Selected. 
RB; Barlow. . 
10. Baritone Solo “2; ae ere 
. W. G. Ryan. — ae uar. 
ae election from “Mlle. Modiste,”.. Herbert. 
. Mandolin Club... ay 
12°". “Our ‘College Cheer” . 22: iy ae OU 


Glee Club.. 


MANDOLIN CLUB. » 
H. F. Barton ’08, Leader. 


First Mandolins. hay: 
H. F. Barton ’08,° R. Li Soule ’09, 
KE. F. Gebhardt ’10, H. H. Morton ’10, 
F. G. Riley, Med. ’09. 
Second Mandolins. ee 
'F..H. Pease ’07, 


HiaVaNvye 20G 
ae F.. Hutton, Med. "10,5 ae Lessor 09. 
Mandola. 
-E. L. Bartholomew ’08. 
Violins. 
H. F. Barton ’08, RL: Sanford “07, 
Guitars. 
R. E. Chase ’09, 1s Be: Schneider, Med. ‘08. 
Clarinet. 
L. W. Thomas, Med, ’08. . 
Piano. 


H. F. Fairchilds 08, 


| 
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VARSITY BOWLING TEAM. 


The Ethan Allen Club team defeated 
the U. V. M. team on the Ethan Allen 
alleys on the evening of Wednesday, 
March 6th, by 308 pins, winning all three 
strings. The college boys were naturally 
lighter in weight than their opponents. 
Following is the score: 


| ETHAN ALLEN. 
eiutlier 4.29.3 ve oe ae 169 199 


{Or 2! Bae 

Garvey _ Ae 188 158 130 476 

OE thal 162 156. “°160——478 

hg Se hah) Sa a ane 133 200 127——460 

Rutter ...... . eae: FeV Waacib> ) 138-—-—418 

782. 868  741—2,391 

gon Vio 

TS ies eiaee. 173. 146-432 
Callign#ick co 6... Peet 73: 1662.—487 « 

Rusted... 6... i. .0k: eee Teg 128-385 

PRAVECIUEO. sac or se. se 151 140 152——443 

Gieuit hoe T7310. 109-336 

am 680 712  691—2,083 


Basket Ball. 
CUSHING ACADEMY I5, VERMONT 6. 


On Monday evening, Feb. 25th, Ver- 

mont played Cushing Academy on the lat- 
ter’s floor and lost, 15 to 6. The game 
was clean, fast, and interesting through- 
out. 
In the first half both teams threw one 
basket, and Cushing scored three points 
on baskets from fouls; score, 5 to 2. On 
the second half the playing was more 
brilliant. Cushing threw four baskets and 
made two points on fouls, while Watkins 
threw one basket for Vermont and Bar- 
low made two points on fouls. Loeber 
and Riordan excelled for Cushing; Bar- 
low and Watkins for Vermont. 


Cushing Academy. Vermont. 
OOS T OT Sette pia aan Aid ae eee r. f. Barlow 
eR l. f. Watkins 
i Sr c. Dodge 
NU TITE DS g evig cie is ook 6'6is pine oles r. b. Hosmer 
BUNIMEERTRSE COD) osc cick ciwlalevag ec ede s 1. b. Holcomb 


Score, 15 to 6; baskets, Hosmer, Watkins, 
Nutter, Loeber (3), Riordan; baskets from 
fouls, Barlow (2), Loeber, Riordan (4). 


LYRIC. 


Now that the lark is awake, love; 
Now that the shadows flee 
Let us hurry away, 
Through the gates of the day, 
Out over the purple sea. 
Out over the purple sea, love, 
Out over the purple sea, 
For the miles unfold 
In a path of gold, 
Out over the purple sea. 


Now each dew-drop is glancing with light, love; 
Now each wavelet is dancing in glee, 
Let us off and away, 
Where the sea-birds play, 
Out over the purple sea. 
Out over the purple sea, love, 
Out over the purple sea, 
Where a soft sun smiles 
On the Golden Isles, 
Out over the purple sea. 


Now the wind blows fresh from the shore, love; 


Oh, fly to my ships with me, 
And we'll sail afar, 

By the morning star, 
Out over the purple sea. 
Out over the purple sea, love, 
Out over the purple sea, 

For our sails will sweep, 
The restless deep, 
Out over the purple sea. 


Now the swallow is glad on the wing, love; 
Now the wandering clouds go free, 
The laws and the fret 
We'll flee and forget, 
Out over the purple sea. 
Out over the purple sea, love, 
Out over the purple sea, 
For the free loves reign, 
On the wayward main, 
Out over the purple sea. 
Levi P. SMITH. 
Feb. 10th, 1907. 


THE CYNIC OFFERS 


The following for sale, most of which, 
at a reduced rate, credit with the follow- 
ing here in town: 


Dentistipeere ne.” MEA ALS PaS aetinn 5 49.) 
Photographer ....... Seedy ais eS OG 
t] CAV GIST WOME Race aia) fs ne ae 5-00 
apisars (she 7 4 Of Nie panes emeRev Ue cy ae | 13.00 
Clogitere stubs 3) Tee e svete Rat EO.08 


Three subscriptions to Pratt’s Teachers’ 
Agency. One dress suit as good as new, 
and at a price that will surprise you. 

O. M. Super, Mgr. 
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OUR GLIMPSE OF BERMUDA. 


To leave New York on a cold, snowy 
day in midwinter and be transported in 
less than. three days to the beauties of 
Bermuda, was an experience never to be 
forgotten. Perhaps the less said about 
the interval, spent by the writer, during 
the time from Thursday afternoon to 
Sunday morning,—the better; but with 
Tom Moore (who penned these lines 
here) we could truthfully and feelingly 
say,— 

“Oh what a sea of storm we’ve passed— 

But bless the fairy little isle! 

How sweetly after all our ills 

We saw the sunny morning smile 
Serenely o’er its fragrant hills.”’ 

My diary reads something like this: 

On deck at six o'clock, no words to 
express the glories of the turquoise wa- 
ter and the sight of the islands in the dis- 
tance in the morning light! 

We anchored in sight of Hamilton 
Harbor and soon after eight the little tug 
took us into Hamilton, where we obtained 
carriages and drove to St. George’s, at the 
opposite end of the island. This drive 
was like a glimpse of paradise, when we 
contrasted cold, blowy New York with 
this tropical verdure and the people 
wrapped in furs there with those in sum- 
mer attire here. 

Bermuda is not a single island, as ap- 
peared from the deck of our steamer, but 
a succession of rocky islets rising over 
two hundred feet out of the sea, and ex- 
tending in an irregular curve somewhat 
like a fish-hook, the hooked end being to 
the westward. Hamilton is the metropolis 
of the group,—the four largest being con- 
nected by bridges. 

Bermuda has the most wonderful roads 
imaginable—hard and smooth, for the 
islands are of coral formation. As we 
drove along we saw blue-birds, cardinals, 
called red-birds, ground-doves and cat 
birds. Great varieties of trees grow on 
the island, the cedar, mahogany, India- 
rubber, calabash, every variety of palm 
and banana and plantain. ‘The northern- 


Dorn’s Dining Room 
IN. THE THEATRE BUILDING, 


_ 201 Main Street, Buruineton, Vt. 
Specialties of Game, such as Duck, Plover, Quail, 
Squab, Partridge, Broiled Live Lobster, Soft Shell 
Crabs, etc. Open every evening until 12 P. M. 

Phone 524-4. 


5¢ to 25c each. 
$1.00 to $10.00 per box. 


Made in the West Indies.and sold by 


L. P. Wood 


78 Church St. Burlington, Vt. 


WE ARE READY 


To supply your wants, with everything 
in Young Men’s Suits and Overcoats, Rain 
Coats, Underwear, Hats and elegant Neck- 
wear, for all seasons. 

The greatest variety, latest styles and 
best of everything at lowest prices at 


B. TURK & BROTHER 
Burlington - 


Andrew Charland’s Barber 


8&6 CHURCH STREET, 
(UP STAIRS.) 
Elegantly furnished and fitted with all conven- 
iences. 
None but strictly first-class workmen employed. 
Private parlor for ladies and children. 


Vermont 


Shop, 
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er exclaims at the green hills and white 
roads, at the Bongainveilla vine, which, 
with its deep magenta flower adds to the 
bright landscape, but most of all at the 
brilliant opalescent tints of the sea on 
every side, and the hard white beach. 

As we drove across the island we 
stopped a while at a queer cave, called the 
Devil’s Hole, where many curious fish 
were kept,—rock-fish, angel-fish and the 
queen. turbot. 

The old home of Thomas Moore, at 
Walsingham, is on the way and we 
walked around it and wondered that the 
Trish. poet could ever have been unhappy 
in such a beautiful spot. We passed close 
to the calabash tree, about which he wrote 
his poems, as we stopped to visit a little 
cave of stalactites near by. Arrived at 
St. George’s we first sought out a place to 
have dinner, then we visited the barracks 
where real “lobster backs” were seen 
marching back and forth, and then the 
little St. Peter’s church built in 1713, 
where the chief object of interest is a 
silver communion service presented by 
Queen Anne. The old negro sexton 
showed us this with great reverence, then 
he solemnly passed his hat around, for 
a collection, or a fee, we did not know 
which to call it. 

The quaint old town has many unusual 
sights,—no trolley cars disturb the quiet 
streets, but rat-tailed ponies drawing 
carts, English soldiers in bright uniform 
and colored women in gay-colored head 
gear add variety to the scene. Nearly 
every house is whitewashed, and the roofs 
too, as all the water obtained on the island 
is rain water, not a spring being known 
to exist. For two centuries these islands 
have been treasured by England, at first 
on account of their great productiveness, 
later as a convenient central point for the 
rendezvous of her cruising North Atlantic 
squadron of warships and as a coaling sta- 
tion. 


THE “BIJOU” 
CIGARS AND TOBACCOS. 


Finest line of Meerschams, BBB Brier Pipes and Cigars 
in the State. Also full line of Turkish and Egyptian 


Cigarettes. 
Be LaniAPT née sCO: 
115 Church St., ~ ~ Burlington, Vt. 


Fleltotype Printing Co. 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


LAUGRAPRERS ETC 


Scientific work and Highest Quality of 
fac-simile reproduction Gelatin and Photo- 
in coloror Mono- .% Mechanical Print- 
chrome a ing for Class Books, 
Specialty. etc. 


MEASURE FOR 
MEASURE 


We still maintain our Highest 
Standard of Tailoring 
Excellence. 

We give you the best of goods 
and of workmanship. 


Suits 10 per cent off in next 60 days to 
students, 


FP. N. FRGCHSGTT 
CUSTOM TAILOR 
153 AXKAIN ST. 


Che 


Baltimore Medical 
Coliege 


PRELIMINARY FALL COURSE BEGINS SEPT. 1 

REGULAR WINTER COURSE BEGINS SEPT. 20 

Liberal Teaching Facilities; Modern College 
Buildings; Comfortable Lecture Hall and Amphi- 
theaters; Large and Completely Equipped Labora- 
tories; Capacious Hospitals and Dispensary; Ly- 
ing in Department for Teaching Clinical Obstet- 
rics; Large Clinics. 

Send for Catalogue and address 
DAVID STREETT, M. D., Dean. 
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THE RHODES SCHOLARS. 


It is now a little more than two years 
since the Rhodes scholars from the United 
States, the British colonies and Germany 
took up their residence at Oxford—time 
enough to form a preliminary judgment 
as to the success of the scheme. 

The London Times has made an in- 
quiry upon the subject, the result of which 
is not conducive to our national vanity. 
The American boy is not doing very well, 
at least by comparison with his colonial 
competitors. The number of Rhodes 
scholars from the United States is 
seventy-nine; from the British colonies, 
seventy-one, and from Germany, eleven. 
Of this whole company of one hundred 
and sixty-one, not one American is among 
the leaders in scholarship. 

The Ireland and Craven scholarships in 
classics, the leading classical honors, go 
to a young man from Quebec. Another 
student from the same province has been 
made an honorary scholar of Balliol, and 
an Australian has taken all the law prizes 
and won nearly a thousand pounds in 
scholarships during the past year. 

The Americans have won the long and 
the standing high jumps, the three-mile 


run, the shot-put and the hammer-throw, 
and second place in the mile run; but in 
scholastic honors their names occupy 
about the same place on the list that the 
“and others’’ occupies on formal petitions. 
Doctor Osler is quoted as saying that not 
more than two or three of them will get 
the degrees they seek. 

The causes of this disappointing show- 
ing are probably twofold; lack of prepara- 
tion and faulty selection. There is not in 
any American school or college anything 
to compare with the grind and drill in the 
classics and mathematics by which an 
English boy is fitted for English univer- 
sity honors. The fitting-schools in the 
colonies, being modeled upon those of 
England, produce similar results. 

It must have been, also, that the selec- 
tion of students from this country was not 
judicious. Whether there was a lack of 
good candidates for the scholarships, or 
a failure of judgment in choosing among 
them, it is certain that the United States 
did not send its best men to Oxford. It 
is to be hoped that the humiliating state- 
ment that none of our men have achieved 
distinction in anything but muscular de- 
velopment and prowess may never again 
be possible.—Y outh’s Companion. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


INSTRUCTION IS GIVEN IN THE UNIVERSITY IN 


Li THE DEPARTMENT OF ARTS. 
IJ. THe DeparTMENT oF SCIENCE. 
III. Tae Department oF MEDICINE. 
I. The Department of Arts embraces instruction in Languages, ancient anal modern, 
Mathematics, Sciences, Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy, Rhetoric, Literature and 


History. 


The courses pursued in this department are three in number. 
1. The Classical course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Aris. 
2. The Literary- Scientific course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. 
3. The Commerce and Economics course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
II. The Department of Science embraces particularly instruction in the various branches 
of Mathematical, Physical, Natural and Economic Science, Mechanic Arts and Agriculture. 
The courses pursued in this department are five in number and lead to the degree 


of Bachelor of Science. 


Chemistry. 
Agriculture. 


TUR 99 bo 


Civil Engineering. 
Mechanical Engineering. 
Electrical Engineering. 


For fuller information send for catalogue or special bulletin to 


M. W. ANDREWS, Registrar. 
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Y. W. C. A. NOTES. 


The weekly meeting was held at the 
usual hour March 15th. Leader, Lucy 
Bean. Subject, Little Things. 


The meeting of the week was in charge 
of the intercollegiate committee March 
22nd. ‘The work as carried on in three 
other colleges was presented by their rep- 
resentatives.. Mrs. Coles spoke of Y. W. 
C. A. in the University of Minnesota; 
Miss Worcester and Miss Richmond of 
Mt. Holyoke and Miss Thomas of Smith. 


Dr. Bass gave a fine talk to the As- 
sociation men Sunday, March 6th, on 
“The Christian Man in College.” 


On March toth the meeting was ad- 
dressed by C. L. Percy, a senior in Mid- 
dlebury. Mr. Percy’s theme was ‘lake 
Time to be Holy.” 
straight from the shoulder. It is to be 
regretted that more college fellows do 
not avail themselves of the opportunities 
to listen to such good speakers, and also 
* of giving these speakers a larger audi- 
ence. 


It was a strong talk . 


The Northfield proposition is being 
discussed. Nearly a dozen fellows have 
already expressed their intention of go- 
ing. 


_ The Associations will have charge of 
the meetings at the Adams Mission dur- 
ing the month of April. 


COLLEGE WORLD. 


Two Russians, Alexis Aladyin and 
Nicholas T’chaykovsky, recently gave in- 
teresting addresses in the Harvard Union, 
on the revolutionary movements in Rus- 
sia, and the chances for success in the 
revolt against the arbitrary government 
of the despotic czar. 


Hanover, N. H., March 18 —The 
Dartmouth athletic council to-day voted 
to suspend all athletic relations with Will- 
iams as a result of trouble at a basket 
ball game on March 8 at Williamstown, 
which decided the New England inter- 
collegiate championship in favor of Will- 
jams. 


whether beginners or eminent specialists, need to read at least one leading technical 


paper regularly. In no other way can they keep so thoroughly in touch with develop- 
ments in their chosen profession and profit by the practical experience of others en- 


gaged in similar work. 


IF YOU DOUBT THE WISDOM OR NECESSITY 
OF SUBSCRIBING, CONSULT AN INSTRUC- 
TOR OR ANY SUCCESSFUL ENGINEER. 


We publish the leading papers devoted to the 
Engineering, Electrical and Traction Indus- 
tries. You need at least one of them. 


The Engineering Record—The most pro- 
gressive paper published devoted to civil 
engineering and allied subi-ets. Week- 
ly, $3.00 a year. 


Electrical World—The foremost electrical 
journal of the world. Weekly edition. 

- $3.00 .a year; Monthly edition, $1.00 a 
year. | 

Street Railway Journal—The standard 
authority on city and interurban rail- 
roading. Weekly, $3.00 a year. 


Sample copies sent on request. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 
We also have a Book Department that can supply any engineering book published. 


Send us your inquiries. 


McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


114 Liberty Street. 


NEW YORK CITY. 
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JNO. 12 VISIBLE HAMMOND 


THERE IS NONE OF THE HELTER-SKELTER 
APPEARANCE SHOWN BY THE TYPE-BAR 


MACHINES. EVERY LETTER WRITTEN ON 
THE HAMMOND PRESENTS A MOST 
BEAUTIFUL APPEARANCE. 


) THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 


FACTORY and GENERAL OFFICES : 
69th to 70th STREETS and EAST RIVER, 


NEW YORK, - e 
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EDITORIALS. 


AS this issue was compiled during 
vacation, we have to omit several of our 
departments. 


WE have now started on the last lap 
of the season’s race. ‘The hard grind 
is over and the time has come for us to 
show what we are made of, and sprint. 
Baseball, track, or tennis, get out and do 


something. 


IT is with extreme sorrow that we note 
in another column, the death of our friend 
Hon. George Grenville Benedict. It is 
not only difficult, but unnecessary for us 
to express our sorrow over the death, or 
our respect for the man. It seems notice- 
ably beautiful that only four months ago, 
Mr. Benedict on his eightieth birthday 
was the recipient of so many tokens of 
the esteem and respect which all his ac- 
quaintances had for him. As we said 
on that occasion, the CyNic wishes to add 
its mite to the contribution of respect and 
love offered Mr. Benedict. ‘To many of 
us he has been a personal friend and to 
all of us he has been known as a Christian 
gentleman, and a loyal son of his Alma 
Mater. We offer our deepest sympathy 
to his family. 


PRESIDENT BUCKHAM has re- 
cently published in extremely artistic 
pamphlet form his Vesper Homily, “The 
Art of Living Together,’ which he 
delivered at the first vesper service of the 
year. These pamphlets he has prepared 
for quite general distribution, as he wishes 
the students to ponder upon the thoughts 
therein suggested. Truly there is noth- 
ing more essential to all life than the 
art of living together. That art properly 
cultivated is the Alpha and Omega of all 
else. This homily, like everything else 
which comes from the master pen of our 
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president is a gem, both of thought and 
of literature, and no one who knows of it 
can afford to do without a study of it. 


WE repeat here an editorial from 
Number 7, of this volume of the Cynic, 
and wish you would think about the mat- 
ter herein suggested : 


Would not ‘“The Musical Clubs,” “THE 
Cynic,” and The .Dramatic Club” bea 
greater credit to the University and to 
themselves, if some sort of permanency 
of organization were accorded them? 

As matters are at present, the manager 
of each of these organizations is respon- 
When he undertakes his 
year of office, he finds no money in the 


sible to no one. 


treasury of the organization in question, 
and when he graduates he leaves the treas- 
ury in as good condition as when he found 
it. Would it not be for the betterment 
of these organizations if the manager of 
one year should leave at least a percent- 
age of the year’s profits to the succeed- 


ing manager for use in starting the suc- — 


ceeding season? Could not a plan be 
made whereby great good would result to 
the organizations and no unfairness to the 
managers? Our athletic managers are 
responsible to the supervisor of athletics, 
the Ariel manager is responsible to the 
class auditing committee, surely with 
vood results. Would 


benefits result to our other organizations 


not the same 


if their respective managers were held re- 
sponsible in some way? 

We are not now debating the advisa- 
bility of allowing to the managers a per- 
centage of their profits, but even if the 


old course, whereby a manager gets some 


or all of his profits, were followed, it 
would certainly be a good thing to have 
the managers held responsible in some 
way and to some person or persons who 
would determine the percentage, if any, 
due the managers after the auditing of 
the books. | 

The chief benefit from some such plan 
would be a chance for gradual improve- 
ment in the organizations. For if each 
manager left a surplus, it would eventual- 
ly be used as a surplus for some definite 
improvement in the organization in ques- 
tion. As it is now, the managers feel that 
if they leave matters as they found them, 
they have done their duty. Moreover, 
one manager hesitates now to set his suc- 
cessor a precedent more difficult to live 
up to than the precedent which he him- 
self found set for him. Of course, these 
criticisms cannot be made in every case, 
but such things do happen. sometimes and 
surely there is nothing to hinder. 

And then from another point of view. 
When a manager uses the name of the 
University as an advertisement by means 
of which to get money for the organ- 
ization which he manages, should not he 
be held responsible in some way for the 
disposition of such funds? 

It would be unfair to the present man- 
agers to bring about such a change in the 
middle of the season. But let us lay our 
plans now and put them in practice next 
fall. Thus a prospective manager would 
go into office with his eyes open as to the 
conditions put upon him. Perhaps the 
senior president would do well to bring 
the matter before some or all of the 
seniors and if it is acceptable to them, 
take the matter to the student body at a 
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college meeting, or perhaps as all man- 
agers are seniors, the matter could be de- 
cided by the senior class. ‘THE Cynic 
hopes that the proper parties will see to 
the matter. 

One plan that might meet with ap- 
proval would be as follows: 

Let there be a University Auditing 
Board, similar to our Advisory Board, to 
consist of one member of the faculty, one 
senior, and one junior, appointed or elect- 
ed as in the case of the Advisory Board, 
except that the junior member hold of- 
fice for two years. Let the junior on this 
board be Student Treasurer. Let it be 
the duty of this board at the end of each 
season, to audit the books of the man- 
agers of “The Musical Clubs,” “THE 
Cynic” and ‘The Dramatic Club,” to see 
that all bills are paid, and to pay to each 
manager the agreed percentage of profits, 
this percentage to be determined by the 
Auditing Board. Let it be the duty of 
the Student Treasurer, a junior, to re- 
ceive the money paid in by each manager 
at the end of his season, and to turn all of 
this money, barring the percentage paid 
to said manager, into the hands of the 
succeeding manager at the opening of the 
next season; to keep separate accounts, 
“necessarily not itemized, of the amount he 
receives from the manager of each organ- 
ization and the amount paid over to the 
succeeding manager of the same organ- 
izations. 


AS Pres. Buckham has asked for an 
expression of opinion on Vespers, we re- 
print an editorial from Number 11: 

There is much to be gained by attend- 
ing morning chapel, to be sure, but still 


we all prefer the “Vespers.” Or perhaps 
it is truer to say that the alternation of 
the one with the other, adds value to each. 
“Vespers” gives to us as students, an op- 
portunity to become acquainted with our 
faculty and graduate friends, under cir- 
cumstances less strained that those which 
obtain in the class room. We attend col- 
lege to learn life from our instructors, and 
it is good for us to realize once in a while, 
that although a certain professor lectures 
only on Blankology, yet he has a few 
thoughts on life in general which are very 
valuable for us. ‘Vespers’ offers an ex- 
ceptional opportunity for just such help- 
ful meetings of professors and students. 

And aside from all this, at the Vespers 
of this season we have been freely offered 
gems of advice, intellectuality, and liter- 
ature, which could hardly be duplicated 
in any series of lectures elsewhere. 

THE Cynic is mightily in favor of a 
continuation of the Vespers, but realizes 
that a lack of appreciation on the part of 
the students, is a great drawback to the 
success of such an effort. 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


58. Word has been received at Under- 
hill that Joseph Henry Thorp died at 
Oakland, Cal., on the 8th of March. He 
was a native of Underhill, born August 
3, 1837, was superintendent of schools for 
Sierra County, Cal., 1868-72; had been 
a teacher ever since his graduation. 


’81. Eugene N. Foss has begun the 
construction of four model mammoth 
cotton mills at East Boston, with an ag- 
gregate of 240,000 spindles to weave for 
export trade. The plant will cost five 
millions and will make East Boston a 
rival of the greatest cotton spinning cen- 
ters in the world. 
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‘91. Ernest I. Morgan of Worcester, 
Mass., has given to the University for the 
Museum a collection of 300 specimens of 
moths and butterflies, mostly of New 
England, but some of Colorado, beautiful- 
ly mounted in separate glass cases. 


’93. Ralph A. Stewart has been argu- 
ing as attorney for the New York Central 
berore the committee on railroads of the 
Massachusetts state legislature against the 
cancellation of the lease of ioe Boston 
and Albany Railroad. 


’96. Elwin L. Ingalls, who for five 
years has been superintendent of the Ver- 
mont Industrial School at Vergennes, has 
resigned this position. 


98. Merton C. Robbins has recently 
resigned his position as 
resentative of the -Engineering News 
of Chicago, which he has held for the 
past eight years, in order to give all of his 
time to two publications in which he has 
a considerable interest. These papers are 
The American Architect and The Munici- 
pal Journal and Engineer, both weekly 
papers published in New York City, by 
the Sweetland Publishing Company. 
Mr. Robbins will be second vice-president 
and western manager of this company, 
and will remain in Chicago for the 
present. 


Med. ’o5. Dr. B. J. A. Bombard, who 
was recently elected alderman of Bur- 
lington from the sixth ward, was married 
April to to Miss Lucille Anna Courcy, 
daughter of Mrs. Florence Courcy of 
Burlington. 


°03. Walter A. Dane, who has been 
assistant doorkeeper of the House of 
Representatives while pursuing legal 
studies in Washington University, has 
been appointed private secretary to Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy, Truman H. 
Newberry. 


The U. V. M. Club of California met 
at Berkeley, March 30. Dr. Thomas W. 
Huntington ’71, of San Francisco pre- 
sided. Officers were elected as follows: 


treasurer, Fred Wells. 


western. rep-. 


President, the Rev. W. H. Hopkins ’85, 
formerly of St. Albans; secretary, Prof. 
J. W. Buckham °85, (Burlington) ; 
Others present 
were A, A. Webber ex-’65, (Glover) ; 
Dean EF. M. Wilbur ’86, (Jericho) ; Prof. 
J. B. Stearns’o1; '( Burlitigton iyi 
Brackett ’03, (Burlington). 


Of the late Col. G. G. Benedict’s class 
at the University of Vermont, that of 
1847, five of its original 24 members still 
survive. They. are W. W. Blodgett of 
Pawtucket, R. I., who was born in Ran- 
dolph 83 years ago; S. B. Gordon of Los 
Angeles, Cal., who was 84 Feb. 3 last; 
Rev. John R. Herrick, a member of the 
well known Milton family, a resident of 
Polo, Ill, who will be 85 May 12 next; 
John C. King of Baltimore, Md., 82 
August 29; and Rev. Chester M. Prescott 
of Lake View, Penn., .86 Junesounext: 
Eleven members of the class failed to 
eraduate, of whom only one 1s. known to 
be alive—Rev. Francis Emerson Judd of 
Portland, Oregon, who will pass his 80th 
birthday April 19. 


DEATH OF HON. G. G. BENEDICT. 


The Burlington Free Press of April oth 
pays the following tribute to Hon. George 
Grenville Benedict : 

While the death of the Hon. George 
Grenville Benedict comes as a distinct 
shock to this whole community, his loss 
will be so felt nowhere outside of the 
immediate family circle as on the staff of 
the journal with which his name had been 
inseparably associated for over half a 
century. The recent announcement of 
serious inroads on his health, combined 
with his advanced age, had prepared his 
associates in newspaper work for his 
practical retirement from active service, 
but they had hoped that with the return 
of milder weather they might still enjoy 
the benign influence of his presence as 
sage, counsellor, friend. Recent letters 
written by him, one of which came to this 
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office on the morning of his death, had 
spoken of his constantly improving condi- 
tion, and his staff, as the members of one 
family, were looking forward to the time 
when they could welcome him back to the 
city he so dearly loved. He passed away, 
however, as he had hoped, suddenly and 
without a long period of helplessness, and 
he closed- his eventful life rich in years 
and honors. 

A comprehensive sketch of the life and 
public service of Mr. Benedict is printed 


elsewhere, but is is fitting that we should _ 


speak of those charming qualities of per- 
son which he possessed to an abundant 
degree, and which are made so manifest 
nowhere outside of the home life perhaps 
as among associates in the conduct of 
a daily journal. The newspaper is con- 
stantly coming into contact with all phases 
and conditions of life, and the manifold 
problems and trials presenting themselves 
are well calculated to bring out every side 
of a man’s character. Amid conditions 
like these Mr. Benedict ever remained the 
same kindly and genial gentleman of the 
old school, inflexible in his insistence on 


the carrying out of the high standards 


he set for his newspaper. He was sturdy 
in his advocacy of what he believed to be 
right, fearless in his championship of any 
cause he espoused, utterly unmindful of 
consequences, in his battle for truth, good 
government, right living, morality, and 
religion. 

It is only a few months since in com- 
memorating the observance of Mr. 
Benedict’s eightieth anniversary the mem- 
bers of his newspaper staff in common 
with other fellow townsmen paid him a 
marked tribute of their respect and es- 
teem. Few know better than the editor 
the proneness of human nature to err, 
and while Mr. Benedict was quick to 
detect infractions of the rules he sought 
to enforce, he was invariably the patient 
monitor, constantly endearing himself to 
subordinates and thus increasing their 
desire to please him and at the same time 
attain to the lofty standards he ever held 
before them. Wherever he might be, in 


sickness or in health, at home or abroad, 
his thoughts were daily with his paper, 
and this interest in the progress and wel- 
fare of the Free Press was kept up to the 
very day of his death. 

Mr. Benedict was a versatile and many- 
sided man. He loved art. He was an 
excellent musical and dramatic critic. He 
was a thorough student of affairs. His 
letters: of travel were the delight of all 
who read them. He possessed what may 
be termed the historical instinct to a de- 
eree that falls to the lot of few men; and 
the entire State of Vermont is the gainer 
thereby. Not only in the press but also 
through his books, historical papers, pam- 
phlets and others writings he helped to 
preserve the records of many events in 
the Green Mountain State’s history which 
would otherwise have been lost or left 
in form or condition unavailable for 
library reference or student research. His 
history of ‘“Vermont in the Civil War”’ is 
regarded by good authorities as one of 
the most careful, comprehensive and well 
written military works of the kind pos- 
sessed by any State. His long continued 
and efficient work in connection with the 


Vermont Historical Society, of which he 


was long president, is known wherever 
lives a Vermonter. His love of the his- 
torical led him to bring down to date and 
prepare for publication Gilman’s Bibliog- 
raphy of Vermont, which is invaluable 
for the newspaper office, the historical 
student and others who need to consult a 
complete list of. books, newspapers, 
magazines and pamphlets printed in Ver- 
mont since the founding of the State. 
Mr. Benedict pursued some elusive his- 
torical fact or missing point with all. the 
ardor of the huntsman and the patience 
of the angler combined, sparing neither 
time nor effort to clear up the matter; 
and if his wearisome research was reward- 
ed and the record in hand thus made com- 
plete, his satisfaction was a joy to behold. 
It was this inability to take any important 
fact for granted that accounts for the 
wonderful accuracy of Mr. Benedict’s 
historical writings. It was his love of 


© 
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accuracy which led him to rewrite whole 
chapters of his military history, when 
those to whom he had written for facts 
about certain points neglected to reply 
until he had the first volume of the work 
practically completed. It was this ac- 
curacy which made him the exemplar of 
reliable newspaper writers and the terror 
of the shiftless reporter, and rendered it 
so difficult to meet his ideal of what the 
daily chronicle should be—a_ faithful 
record of all important events and a re- 
liable reflex of all momentous currents of 
the day. 

Mr. Benedict not only wrote history ; 
he also helped to make history. For 
half a century he was a participant in 
some of Vermont’s most important coun- 
cils, and his voice and pen helped to shape 
some of the State's most far-reaching 
policies and measures. 
lator, or as delegate to national or State 
convention, or as member of civic or 
military organization, or as a private 
citizen working for public welfare, he was 
ever thorough, ever alert, ever watchful 
for the right and when he had once satis- 
fied himself on this point there was no 
shadow of turning, but constant struggle 
to promote the right. 


Mr. Benedict loved Vermont. It would 
be difficult to find a more zealous or loyal 
Vermonter than was he, at all times. 
He was proud of the Green Mountain 
Boys’ struggle for liberty, and of the ex- 
istence of Vermont for a brief period as 
a veritable republic, with its own govern- 
ment and public service complete. He 
gave his country the same devoted sup- 
port, and when secession threatened the 
existence of the nation, he was prompt to 
respond to the call of the Union, doing 
loyal as well as efficient service for the 
cause of freedom. His interest in all 
military matters kept pace with his 
patriotism and his love for his fellow 
soldiers continued unabated to the end. 

Mr. Benedict loved Burlington. He 
was never tired of singing the praises 
of the city he did so much to help develop, 
and he was fond of quoting praises of 


Whether as legis- ' 


our proud position on Lake Champlain. 
He gloried in our educational progress, 
in which he was so conspicuous a figure, 
and in our institutions. His interest in 
the University of Vermont was absorbing, 
and his love for his alma mater was only 
second to that for his newspaper. He 
liked to watch the city’s growth and ex- 
pansion. But above all he loved the peo- 
ple of Burlington. He was interested in 
their welfare and health and prosperity 
and if any resident was afflicted in any 
of these respects, none was more solicit- 
ous than he. All Burlington was his 
home. | 

But while Mr. Benedict stood con- 
spicuous as citizen, soldier, legislator, 
educator, historian, Christian gentleman, 
he was best known in his capacity as a 
eifted and versatile editor. Much of his 
public service was performed during a 
generation now passed away, but he con- 
tinued his work as editor-in-chief up to 
the very last. His are the traditions which 
the Free Press is trying to exemplify to- 
day. His are the policies that still live 
though he has passed out from among 
us. "No one better knew than he the 
ethics of journalism. No one could 
stand for more lofty ideals; none strive 
more zealously to attain the ideal. 


Though he has left us, his ideals and 
lofty standards remain and so long as 
the Free Press is true to the traditions he 
so firmly established, it will be true to its 
own best interests and those: of the com- 
munity he loved. 


George Grenville Benedict died in 
Camden, 8S. C., at 12.45 o'clock Monday 
morning, April 8. On February 4, Mr. 
and Mrs. Benedict left Burlington, with 
the intention of passing the balance of 
the winter and the early spring in the 
South, Miami, Fla., being their objective 
point. In St. Augustine, where they 
stopped with the intention of remaining 
a few days, Mr. Benedict suffered on 
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February 11 a serious attack of heart 
failure, being unconscious for an hour. 
He rallied from the attack and seemed to 
gain in strenth, although slowly. The 
trip to Miami was abandoned and Mr. 
and Mrs. Bendict remained in St. August- 
ine until April 1, when they started 
North, stopping first in Savannah, Ga., 
and reaching Camden last Thursday. 

Mr. Benedict was born in Burlington, 
December 10, 1826, a direct descendant of 
Lieut. Thomas Benedict, who came from 


Nottinghamshire, England, to America in ~ 


1638. He prepared for college in the 
academy in this city, graduated from the 
University of Vermont in 1847 and three 
vears later received from the same insti- 
tution the degrees of master of arts. 
After leaving college he was a teacher 
in the Washington Institute in New York 
City for about a year, and for the three 
years following was occupied in building 
and superintending the lines of the Ver- 
mont & Boston Telegraph Company, of 
which company he was president from 
1860 to 1865. 

In August, 1862, Mr. Benedict enlisted 
as a private in Company C, 12th Regi- 
ment of Vermont Volunteers. In Jan- 
uary following he was promoted to a 
lieutenancy and was subsequently detailed 
as aide-de-camp on the staff of Gen. 
George J. Stannard, commanding the 
Second Vermont Brigade. He received 
a medal of honor, awarded by Congress 
for distinguished conduct in the battle of 
Gettysburg, July 3, 1863. He was mus- 
tered out of service July 14, 1863. He 
later served as assistant inspector-general 
of the State militia, with the rank of 
major, and in 1866 was aide-de-camp on 
the staff of Governor Paul Dillingham, 
with the rank of colonel. A close student 
of army matters and a graceful writer, 
Mr. Benedict was in 1878 appointed State 
military historian, in which capacity he 
prepared the history of “Vermont in the 
Civil War,” in two volumes. He also 
published ‘““Vermont at Gettysburg’? and 
a volume of army letters entitled “Army 
Life in Virginia,” 


' professor 


Mr. Benedict’s interest in the Univer- 
sity of Vermont was active and unceasing 
from the years when he was a student 
iereme tlic iather was for, 23) years a 
there, while three of his 
brothers, a son and several nephews were 
students at different times. For 40 years 
Mr. Benedict has been a trustee and 
secretaty of the institution. and for a 
long time one of the executive committee. 

In politics Mr. Benedict was always a 
staunch republican. He served at dif- 
ferent times as secretary and chairman of 
the State committee of his party and was 
a delegate to various State and national 
conventions. In 1869 he was elected 
State senator from Chittenden County 
and was reelected the following year. For 
the next four years he was postmaster 
for Burlington and from 1889 to 1893 
was collector of customs for the district 
of Vermont. In non-political offices he 
at different times was president of the 
Vermont Press Association, president of 
the Vermont Historical Society, president 
of the Vermont Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution, governor of the 
Vermont Society of Colonial Wars and 
was a member of the Grand Army of the 
Republic and of the Military Order of 
the Loyal Legion. He was a devoted 
member and for a long term of years 
clerk of the College Street Congregational 
Church, a corporator of the Burlington 
Savings Bank and a director of the 
National Life Insurancec Company of 
Montpelier. 

Mr. Benedict became associated with 
his father in the management of the Free 
Press in 1853 and 13 years later, in 1866, 
took up the duties of editor-in-chief, a 
position which he held at the time of his 
death, being the dean of Vermont jour- 
nalism. 

Mr. Benedict was twice married, his 
first wife being Mary A. Kellogg of 
CanaameN. Y. ole died in/1657, leav- 
ing a daughter, Mary. In 1864 . Mr. 
Benedict married Katharine. A. Pease. 
She survives him, together with a son, 


Prof, G, W. Benedict of Providence, R, I, 
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Two brothers, Robert D. and B. Lincoln, 
reside in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LAKE UMBAGOG. 2 | 


) 


PRES: BUCKHAM. 


At a boys’ school which I attended 
when I was about ten years old, the 
Master had arranged a series of me- 
moriter exercises in geography. ‘The prin- 
cipal seas, lakes, rivers, &c. of the world, 
which he had grouped into a sort of 
rhythmical sequence, designed to help our 
youthful minds in the rehearsal. These 
the whole school recited in concert as a 
morning exercise. About half way 
through the lakes came “Lake Mem- 
phremagog’ and “Lake Umbagog.” 
What prompted the spirit of mischief in 
connection with these lakes I cannot say— 
unless it was their uncouth names— or a 
suggestion borrowed from “Gog and 
Magog to the fray!’—but an occurrence 
as regular as the clock was for some boy, 
or boys, to say instead of ‘‘Lake Umba- 
gog,’ “Great Big Bullfrog!’ Of course 
it was a punishable offence, and also as 
regular as the clock, came every morning, 
the three hard strokes of the ferule on 
the offender’s hand. Tears flowed, but 
the tears of a little hero in our estimation, 
for 1f no one had been brave enough, on 
each particular morning, to do his duty 
by “Lake Umbagog,” the school would 
have been humiliated in its own eyes, and 
the Master would have had an undeserved 
triumph. Not that we had any ill-will 
toward him. The matter had been fool- 
ishly allowed to grow up to a point 
of honor and obligation. If the Master 
had been a little wiser, he would have 
found some reason, geographical, or 
psychological, or ethical, for eliminating 
“Lake Umbagog” from the list, even if 
he had had to sacrifice its jingle-mate, 
Lake Memphremagog.” But he was 
either stupid or stubborn, and we were 
little rebels—and the thing went on. 

“Stupid, or stubborn,’ was he?  Per- 
haps some one will suggest that the ques- 


tion of obedience is one that has to ‘be 
raised and settled some time, and it may 
as well be raised over “Lake Umbagog”’ 
as anything else. 

In that way the Sunday School used to 
settle the eating of the apple in Paradise, 
and its. consequences. But it makes a 
good deal of difference how and when you 
raise the question of obedience—especially 
how much of a premium you offer—for 
disobedience. A command may be issued 
in such a way as to be a challenge, a con- 
test of wits, or a strain upon justifiable 
pride, rather than atest of right and 
wrong. <A correspondence with a South- 
ern institution which claims much for its 
honor system in examination, reveals the 
fact that every possible facility for cheat- 
ing is removed from the examinees. 

It has been claimed in behalf of an open 
bar in a College town that as the world 
at large keeps open bars, youths should 
become early inured to the temptation. 
This is not in accord with the last petition 
in the Lord’s Prayer, “lead us not into 
temptation, but deliver us from evil.” It 
must need be that stumbling blocks come, 
but woe unto those who lay them need- 
lessly in the way of either boys of ten 
years, or young men in college, or fallible 
men and women at any age. Leave Lake 
Umbagog out of the list—it is an uncalled 
for provocation! 


THE FELLOW ON THE WALL. 


I believe that—but wait, that’s the 
wrong way to commence. 

It was nine o’clock, or thereabout, and 
I sat at my study table at work upon a 
thesis entitled—but then, it doesn’t matter 
very much what it was called, for it was 
an exceedingly tiresome subject and | 
could never understand why we had been 
asked to write about it. I dislike writing, 
and so would have found fault with any 
subject. However, I was at work upon 
a thesis, sleepily and lazily blundering 
along in my heedless, haphazard fashion, 
not getting anywhere, and talking all 
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around the subject. ‘There was only one 
fellow who shared my dislike for themes, 
and that was the poor chap of a professor 
who had to correct them. Well, I’m not 
going to talk about him. 

My little clock struck ten and I leaned 
back in my chair, wearily rubbing my 
tired eyes. 

“Well,” I said to myself, “you’re most 
through, so cheer up.” 

“How do you do?” 

My chair came to the floor with a thud, 
and my heart seemed to jump up into 
my mouth. 

Then I heard a quiet chuckle. 

Startled—for I could see nobody in the 
room—lI sprang up and listened. 

And again came the chuckle—a weird, 
hollow sound. 

“Will you be so kind?” 

“Well, you are a fool.” - 

And suddenly I looked upward and 
there on the wall hung the grinning por- 
trait of a young fellow of the sixties. 
He was a handsome chap, with his high 
broad forehead, smiling blue eyes and 
tight fitting black stock. A smile played 
about his mouth. 

“Won't you please take me down?” 

I gazed at him in mute astonishment, 

too startled to move or speak. 
- “You don’t mind, do you?” 

“Ino, oh, no,’ I stammered. 
how—” 

“Yes, I know; just take the wire off the 
hook.” 

Tremblingly I drew a chair up near the 
wall and slowly and carefully got upon 
it, and slipped the wire off the hook, 
holding the picture out at arm’s length. 

“Just lower me to the floor,” he said. 

And when I had done so he stepped 
right out of that picture as airily and 
daintily as you please. Well, then I was 
done up, as they say. 

He walked about a little, while I, 
perched upon the chair, gazed at him with 
open mouth. 

“You need’nt stay up there, you know, 
just because I’m down here.” 


I began. 


Tey hAs 


“No,” I answered—but made no move. 

“Well, isn’t the floor good enough for 
you?” 

“Why—yes,”’ I admitted. 

“Come on down then,” throwing him- 
self into my lounging chair. 

I got down off the chair and retreated 
to the table, of which I made a fort by 
getting behind it and holding myself on 
the direct defensive. 

“Well, you are a rum one,” laughed 
my visitor, “You look like a mouse. 
thagsmseen a, atl’ 

And felt like one, too, I could have 
told him. | 

“Whew!” continued he, “but its good 
to get away from oneself.” 

I agreed with him entirely; nothing 
would have given me greater pleasure 
than to get away from myself—and from 
him, too. 

He evidently awaited some remark 
from me, but my lips were closed as if 
sealed with iron, and I could no more 
open them than I can—vwell, sing. 

“Do you know,” he at length continued, 
“Pve been watching you for three—no, 
pretty nearly four—years.”’ 

Again he paused, and again I remained 
silent. 

He burst out into a loud laugh, “Well, 
I'm blessed if this isn’t the first time you 
were ever at a loss for words. You use 
to talk your head off—mine, too. What's 
the matter? Are you thinking of mar- 
riage? Have you—but it can’t be possi- 
ble—have you by any chance broken your 
rule and heen studying? No, that can’t 
be, either. You always live up to your 
principles. Then—looking straight at 
me, and through. me, I: thought. =" 
have it;. you’re afraid of me! Lived 
with me three years, and afraid of me! 
Atraigeot mela Aha! hay that? 

But, however, at this point my courage 
suddenly returned and coming out from 
behind the table, sat down opposite to 
him and said, “Well, you are quite a 
chap.” For I felt as if some remark was 
necessary, you see. 
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“Well, I ought to be, seeing I’ve heard 
your varied assortment of choice expres- 
sions for the past three years. What a 
lot you do learn of the English language 
in college, don’t you? Heard you talk 
slurringly about sharks. What is a 
shark, I’d like to know?” 

“A fellow who laughs loudest at the 
professor's jokes.” 

“T see, Lisee, stilledo that, ene “Well; 
the old tricks hold good yet, don’t they. 
Where were you two weeks ago?” 

“Had trouble with my appendix.” 

‘Appendix? Something near the back 
of a book, isn’t it?” 

I wanted to laugh—but didn't. 

“No, something near the stomach.” 

‘The stomach, I see— one of those 
new diseases. Well, well, diseases have 
to increase when the doctors do, or else 
where would the doctors be? What do 
you do when you get tired of enjoying 
yourself ?” 

“Oh susterrot up toa recitation.” “al 
was becoming quite bold now, and really 
began to enjoy conversing with him. 

“In my day, young fellow, we went to 
college to study, but now everybody goes 
because everybody else goes.” 

Will you smoker = dimasked,.»" Pipe 
cigar, or civaretters : 

“T don’t know but I coula. Pipe, please.” 

I turned and walked to the mantel, and 
as I did so I received a stinging blow on 
the back of my head which sent me, in a 
heap, to the floor. 

“Wake up, wake up, Jack!” 

And I awoke and looked up into my 
room-mate’s face. 

“For goodness’ sake, if you were sleepy 
why didn’t you go to bed?” 

Dazed, I arose and sought the picture 
on the wall—and found it, to all appear- 
ances undisturbed, 1n its usual place. 

1D, O10: 


WHAT A SONG MAY DO. 


“Won't you answer me, Eliza?” 

“No, Henry, I can’t decide. tonight. 
You must give me time to decide the mat- 
ter. 


‘So you won't say ‘yes’ yet? When 
are you going to? It seems as if I couldn’t 
wait much longer. I should think you 
must have made up your mind after all 
these years. -It was twelve years ago 
last month that I first asked you that 
question. I've always said I was willing ~ 
to wait, as long as you’ve never said ‘no’ 
right out. But sometimes I get kind of 
impatient.—But never mind, you said you 
would go to the concert with me, didn’t 
your” 

With a few short sentences that showed 
he was a little provoked with the good 
lady who was his hostess for the evening. 
Mr. Henry Weston soon excused himself 
and went his way homeward. 

Miss Eliza Barrow started with a shud- 
der. She was sure Henry Weston was 
almost angry with her for her delay—The 
question, though it had become common- 
place to her and though she could tell 
when it was to be asked again, always 
thrilled her as she heard its familiar 
words. But now as Miss Eliza thought 
it over she wondered how the man had 
kept his temper so long, and how he had 
still been persistent. It was a little queer 
if he didn’t get angry and probably on 
this night he had reached the bounds of 
endurance. | ? 

Why hadn’t she made up her mind be- 
forer As she thought of it all, it seemed 


as if twelve years was quite a long proba- 


tion period; but as the days and months 
had come and gone, with Mr, Henry 
now and then dropping in to see her, 
always coming to tell her of the latest 
news and often offering little gifts to her, 
she had not felt the necessity of solving 
the problem of marriage. She had been 
content. |Now, she realized, however, 
that while she had been selfish, he had 
been very unselfish. She would write 
him a note to tell him that he might con- 
sider their intimate companionship ended 
after the evening of the concert. 

The little New England village had 
been her world. She had found no need 
of home ties. Pity for the lonely man 
had not softened her heart. Contentedly, 
Miss Eliza had boarded these late years ; 
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had found companionship enough to suit 
her in the daily gossip carried on with 
her landlady; had received enough atten- 
tion from the village folk in the occa- 
sional calls of the women of the place; 
and had left Mr. Henry with his standing 
question. 

Slowly the days went by and finally 
the night of the concert came, but no note 
had been written to Henry Weston. For 
when she tried to write what she thought 
she wished to express, the words would 
not come to Eliza Barrow’s mind. She 
decided that it must be because she had 
not written any particularly careful letters 
for a long time; for she remembered that 
when she was in school, she had been 
called the most polished writer there. 

The time for their starting to the little 
hall arrived, and with it came Mr. 
- Weston. Their talk was rather. inter- 
mittent and self-conscious as they walked 
to the place of entertainment. Each felt 
it to be an unusual occasion. 

Miss Eliza kept saying to herself, 
“The last time! How queer that sounds! 
But I must tell him ‘no’ tonight! That 
settles it forever!’ 

Mr. Henry was thinking, “What in the 
world ails Eliza? She acts as fidgety as 
a school-girl. I wonder if she thinks I 
don’t like her. Why, even going with 
her once in a while is better than always 
going alone, and I guess I can wait an- 
other year.” 

The evening was quietly eloquent with 
the beauty of calmness that comes with 
that hour of the days of summer. The 
twilight was long and peaceful. The 
darkness came slowly and, except as one 
noticed some Star at first gleaming faintly 
then brightening as the blue of the sky 
darkened, it seem to come almost imper- 
ceptibly. The little night insects, taking 
up the sound of their daytime brethren, 
made the stillness more profound by con- 
trast with their faint music. Each sight 
and sound impressed the two people as 
they silently walked along. 

Soon after they reached the hall the 
entertainment began. ‘The concert was 


given by musical people who were spend- 
ing the summer in the pretty little village. 
Fach one had volunteered to do what he 
could, and some had asked each other for 
special selections. The second time that 
one of the gentlemen was to sing, it was 
announced that he would give, by request, 
the cockney song, “Mrs. ’Enry ’Awkins.” 

The singer’s splendid voice rang 
through the hall with this jolly song, the 
story of a little love affair. Henry was 
the man’s name and, strange coincidence, 
Eliza was that of the woman. The two 
in the audience of whom all their acquain- 
tances were thinking, sat still, unmoved 
by the absurdity of the predicament, 

The singer saw, by the subdued titter 
that ran over the house, that the song 
must be applicable to some one there. 
And knowing that he must go through 
with it, intensified the expression as he 
went along, until in the chorus, 

“Oh, Eliza, dear Eliza, 

It you die an old maid 

You'll have only yerself to blime—’”’ 
he was putting his whole soul into the 
words, and was producing gales of 
laughter from the audience. And at the 
end of the song, when the emphatic 
statement was made that 

“Mrs. ’Enry ’Awkins is a first class 

nime.”’ 
all were apparently convinced of the fact. 

When the concert was over Mr. Weston 
and Miss Barrow went silently out of the 
hall. It seemed to her that all tongues 
were saying, “Old maid! Old maid!” 
and her face burned with anger. 

The walk home was an almost silent 
one. However, at the gate, Miss Eliza 
stopped short. She must tell what long 
before she had decided to do. 

“Henry, I—I have something to tell 
you—” 

“That you say ‘yes,’ Eliza, and that 
you give up boarding-house life,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Henry, “You know you said 
the other night that you would decide 
soon.” 

She tried again to start the sentence 
she meant to say, but the words would 
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not come and she only mumbled, “I 
think,— I think that—” 

“That we'd better get married if its 
got so bad that people request songs to 
be sung about us,” interrupted Mr. Henry 
again. 

At the hotel that night, the boarders 
were learning from the hotel-keeper, the 
story of the two to whom the song had 
been so readily applied. 

“T'll wager that man and woman are 
cursing me” said the singer. 

But the iitiewaseernat Mr. -lenry 
Weston was saying as he went home 
across the field beneath the stars that 
seemed to shine clearer than ever before, 

“Tm mighty glad that young fellow 
was requested to sing that song, as long 
as it got Eliza to make up her mind the 
right way!” 


R. 


TRIBUTE TO VERMONT. 


The Burlington Free Press of several 
weeks ago published the following edi- 
torial which we have pocketed so long 
only on account of lack of space: 


‘RE BSU NIVERSEE YS Ag £2 Citys 


The generous sympathy and support 
which Burlington has always given to the 
University of Vermont is known to every- 
body who is familiar with the history of 
either town or college. In 1799, when 
the old president’s house was the only 
building on the grounds, and it was pro- 
posed to put up at once a suitable building 
for the uses of the college, “a further sub- 
scription of £2,300 from the citizens of 
Burlington” made possible the immediate 
erection of the stately four-story edifice 
which was burned in 1824. The college 
buildings, as they stood in 1805, were said 
to represent an outlay of $24,391, and this 
sum, according to the Vermont Sentinel 
of July of that year, had been derived 
from private liberality. 

After the fire the citizens of Burlington 
and vicinity came to the relief of the cor- 


poration by offering $8,300 toward new 
structures, and the building now known 
as north college rose without delay from 
the ashes. Liberal subscriptions were 
made in 1845, and still others in 1849. 
In 1861-62 a library building was erected, 


and repairs were made in chapel and the 


students’ quarters, the funds coming in 
large proportion from the town. 
After President Angell took the direc- 


tion of the institution the people of Bur- 


lington contributed with enthusiasm the 
sum of $14,000 1n paper dollars, the ex- 
act value of which in gold it would not be 
easy. to state, to erect a house for the 
president, while not, a few of the con- 
tributors to the general subscription raised 
at the same time were also our townsmen. 
For this substantial support, which has 
always been gladly and gratefully ac- 
knowledged, what return has the univer- 
sity made? Is there anything on the 
credit side of the account? | 
One might instance, to begin with, the 
distinction which the town enjoys from 
the mere fact that it is the seat of a re- 
spectable institution of learning. It is 
better and more favorably known abroad, 
and oftener referred to, on this account. 
Mention might be made, too, of the im- 
proved social conditions which are, or 
ought to be due to the presence in any 


community of a considerable number of 


cultivated and scholarly men. 

Many very desirable families are in- 
duced to make Burlington their residence 
in order to secure the educational advan- 
tages which the university offers. . 

The disbursement at this point of 
$90,000 annually in the shape of salaries 
and other expenses 1s an item worth think- 
ing about to say nothing of the building 
operations which, for twenty years now, 
have been almost constantly in progress. 
A matter akin to this 1s the money dis- 
bursed in the city by the student body. 
By a rough calculation 150 students stay- 
ing seven months and 350 staying eight 
months, if we call the average expense 
but $5.00 a week would put in circulation 


Pe 
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at this point about $77,000, which is 
plainly an under-estimate, 

The most obvious return, however, has 
been the opportunity offered for more 
than a hundred years now to gain an 
advanced education at an inconsiderable 
cost. Many a Burlington boy has gone 
through college here, whose parents could 
not have borne the expense of four years 
away from home. There lies before us a 
list, by no means complete, of over 80 
names of Burlington boys, graduates of 
the university, lawyers, clergymen, mis- 
sionaries, professors, engineers, editors, 
authors, judges, United States senators 
and business men, some of whom have 
attained a national reputation. The city 
has reason to be proud of them and their 
work. Many, if not most of them, would 
have lived more restricted and far less 
useful lives, if their homes had been 
twenty miles from a college. Indeed, the 
very existence of the university is an out- 
standing challenge to every capable young 
man to get himself ready for some worthy 
life-work. 


The opening of the academic courses. 


to women in 1871 made a strong appeal 
to the young women of the city, not a 
few of whom have earned their degrees, 
and are now occupying positions of re- 
sponsibility. To some of them Vassar and 
Wellesley were quite out of reach. ‘To- 
day the university is, for everybody living 
near it, a virtual extension of the public 
school system. ‘There is tuition to pay, 
to be sure, but the other, and greater, 
expenses of a college education are easily 
met without serious difficulty by all who 
are so fortunate as. to live within the 
sound of the college bell. 

Let the reader try to imagine the ac- 
tivities of the university to cease, and 


all its buildings to disappear from the - 


hill. Burlington would not know herself! 
She could no longer hold her present 
relative position among the towns of 
the State, and would cease to attract, 
as now, that very desirable class of pros- 
pective citizens who come to us expressly 
that they may live under the friendly 


of the universities, yet 


shadow of the university. Most of the 
young people of the city would have to 
be content to finish their preparation for 
life without carrying their studies beyond 
the high school. Their aims and ambi- 
tions would be, unconsciously, adjusted 
to the lower scale. Some of the fairer 
prizes of life would at once become too 
remote and too difficult of attainment, 
to rouse in the young man’s mind the 
ambition to attain them, 


VESPERS. 


Professor Myrick, speaking at the last 
Vespers on Wednesday, March 27th, took 
for his subject “Student Life in Italy.” 

The Italian student has about the same 
preparation as the American, but a better 
understanding of his own language. The > 
public schools allow all classes to get an 
education. The schools of northern Italy 
are at Bologna, Pavia, Mulan and 
Florence; in middle Italy is the University 


of Rome and a little farther south the 


University of Naples. Students of all 
nationalities are to be seen in these utii- 
versities. 

In temper the Italian students are like 
the continental students but much 
happier; they are very democratic yet 
are very polite among students and pro- 
fessors. The Italian student has many 
rare opportunities especially to visit art 
galleries and attend the great opera. 

There are no secret societies in most 
most of the 
students belong to the Dante society, the 
object of which is to increase interest in 
Italian literature. There is - very little 
work in athletics; the only contests are 
the great meets held in the Vatican before 
the Pope. 

In their life the students are frugal 
and get along on about $3.50 a week. 
The students are very temperate and no 
one ever sees a student intoxicated. A 
prominent feature of college life is the 
beadle, who performs his duties with a 
great deal of formality. The examina- 
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tions are short, the oral examinations 
lasting about fifteen minutes, and a writ- 
ten examination being given in which 
the student is supposed to write upon his 
choice of several topics. 

All the professors get fees for their 
services. Few degrees are given and 
most of them are the doctor's degree. 
There is no formality of commencement 
and the cap and gown are not used. For 
the poor student to go to college is a 
sacrifice. The only means he has of 
earning money is to teach the language 
to foreigners. 

lee professors are a very able lot of 
men, yet are excitable and sometimes even 
calf the students names. The students 
while they seem to be always idle, have a 
great capacity for work and accomplish 
a wonderful amount. 


TRUE NATURE AND MISUSE OF 
FRANCHISE PRIVILEGES. 


By Thomas Carl Spelling, author of 
“Bossism and Monopoly,” etc. Copy- 
right, 1907, by Intercollegiate Civic 
Peace. 


(This article was written exclusively for 
the clubs in this League). 


The law books have never given the 
meaning of a franchise so clearly that 
every intelligent layman could understand 
it. It is the granting for a limited time 
or perpetually of a particle of sovereignty. 
To illustrate, it is the duty of government 
to make laws. Now the fixing of a 
freight rate is the making of a law. If, 
however, the legislature creates a board 
of railroad commissioners and confers 
upon it the authority to make rates, the 


exercise of that power by the board is the . 


exercise of a delegated function of sov- 
ereignty. Again, it is the duty of govern- 
ment to protect the persons of citizens 
from assault and their property from theft 
and pillage. It -does this ordinarily 
through a police force and other peace 
officers. But it allows any private citizen 


to arrest any one caught in the act of 
committing a felony. Here is another 
instance e the delegation of sovereignty. 
So when a child is born, or a corporation 
has ‘been created, and the right to dig up 
the streets of a city or to lay pipes and 
wires therein, or to erect poles thereon 
and string. wires on them, or to lay per- 
manent tracks in, under, or over them is 
granted him or it, this is also the delega- 
tion of sovereign power. It is a farming 
out to one that which is a prerogative of 
all, collectively. No individual, nor any 
number, can lawfully do any of these 
things without a surrender or abdication 
on the part of sovereignty, that is to say, 
a dispensation in his favor in derogation 
of common right. 

When such a surrender and dispensa- 
tion is made in favor of a private corpora- 
tion, it obtains what is called a franchise. 

But the franchise, or permit, to do these 
things would not alone be of any value. 
Another function of government usually 
accompanies this franchise, namely, the 
right to profitably use the structure or 
improvement made under the franchise 
after it is granted. .This is equally a 
sovereign prerogative, because of its es- 
sentially monopolistic character. After 
one street railway company has laid its 
rails on, under or over a street, there is 
usually no room for another person or 
company desiring to engage in that busi- 
ness, no matter how easily he might 
obtain the government franchise. So, 
where one company has already laid its 
gas mains or electrical conduits in the 
streets, and its wires or pipes in all or 
most of the houses of a given territory, 
another company can seldom compete 
with. it profitably. . Having exercised all 
the privileges and improved all the op- 
portunities which such a grant carries 
with it, the grantee holds, in addition to 
this particle of sovereignty, called a fran- 
chise, (1) a territorial or strategetical — 
position from which others are necessarily 
excluded for the purpose of furnishing, 
providing or selling a commodity of 
common necessity, and (2) the power 


to charge 


_and the subject of license. 
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for the commodity, or 
service “all the traffic will bear’ and to 
arbitrarily enforce payment. These when 
carefully analyzed, are two additional 
elements of sovereignty, namely, the use 
and occupation of public property, and the 
power to tax. 


The proposition is not new. In the 


earliest days of our history permits were 


given to construct turn-pikes on public 
highways. The right thus given to collect 
tolls for vehicles and other travel over the 
pike was recognized as a prerogative right 
The privilege 
now enjoyed by gas, electric lighting, 
telegraph, telephone, and street railway 
companies is the same in a different form. 
The latter are mere extensions and new 


applications of the old principle, and the 


best informed disinterested political econ- 


‘omists of the present day so consider 


them. But those in places of power, 


those who control and use most of the 


organs of publicity read by the people, 
assume in ten thousand forms of language 
that the present use and enjoyment of 
these valuable privileges is the exercise of 
private right, and that the conventional 
theory is in keeping with true democratic 
principle. 

The common sense and literally correct 
view of a franchise first above. given has 
been entirely lost sight of in all recent 
discussions, and only the property value, 
the mere incident, has been made the sub- 
ject of discussion and confounded with 
the principal thing, the franchise. It is 
true that when we see a private corpora- 


tion realizing profits amounting to mil- 


lions a year from the collection of fares 
or rates we witness the results of financial 
favor to a small class in the community, 
but we seldom call to mind the more im- 
portant thing back of it, namely, that the 
corporation is also exercising gover- 
mental powers that should never have 
been farmed out at all, or if at all, only 


temporarily, pending preparation for their 


exercise by all the people in a collective 
capacity. 


TRACK. 


INDOOR INTER-CLASS MEET. 


The fifth annual indoor meet was held 
Wednesday evening, March 27th, just be- 
fore the Easter recess. The freshmen won 
quite easily with the sophomores second 
and the juniors third. The distribution 
of points was as follows:—'o8, 7; ’o9, 
24% ;’10, 58%. The records made were 
not startling, but were as good as could 
be hoped for. The student attendance 
was discouragingly small. 

Following are the events and the re- 
spective winners: é 

Shot Put.—Ilst. H. F. White, ’10, distance, 34 


ft. 144 in.; 2nd, Welch, ’10, distance, 33 ft. 6 in.; 
3rd, Wilson, ’09, distance, 31 ft. 7% in. 


Running High Jump.—lst, H. F. White, ’10, 
height, 5 ft. 4 in.; 2nd, Master, ’08, height, 5 ft. 
3 in.; 3rd, Wilson, 09, height, 5 ft. 2 in. 

30-Yard Dash.—1st, H. F. White, 10, time, 
3 4-5 sec.; 2nd, Dewey, ’09; 3rd, Gebhardt, 710. 


Pole Vault.—l1st, Wilson, ’09, height, 8 ft. 
714 in.; 2nd, Hosmer, 710, height, 8 ft. 5% in.; 
3rd, E. Smith, ’09, height, 8 ft. 0 in. 


30-Yard Hurdles.—Ist, H. F. White, ’10, time, 
4 2-5 sec.; 2nd, Burrage, 710; 3rd, Dewey, ’09. 


Standing High Jump.—tlist, H. F. White, °10, 
height, 4 ft. 5 in.; 2nd, Dewey, ’09, height, 4 ft. 
4 in.; 38rd, Vail, ’09 and Russell, ’10, height, 


4, ft. 3 in. 


Floor Relays.—’10 beat ’09, time, 27 8-5 min.; 
"10 beat ’08, time, 26 2-5 min.; ’09 beat ’08, 
time, 27 min. 


Potato Race.—I1st, Buck, ’10, time, 56 4-5 sec.; 
2nd, Stevens, 710; 8rd, Pike, ’09. 


Class drill, awarded 1910, Indian clubs. 
The 1909-1910 mile relay was hotly con- 
tested and fell to the freshmen. The 
freshmen took the lead on the third lap 
and were slightly in the lead from then 
on. Goss ‘10, got a nasty fall on one of 
the corners, but was still to the good at 
the end of his two laps. The finish was 
very exciting, the freshmen winning in 
good time, 3 minutes, 46 seconds, by five 
feet. The following men made up the 
teams: 
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1909. 1910: 
Merrihew, capt., Gebhardt, capt. 
Campbell, Pierce, 

Orton, Goss, 

Dewey, Drown, 
Davis, EL He White; 
Vail, Fuller, 
Bristol, Burrage, 
Gallup. Russell. 


White ’10, played the trust game, dis- 
posed of the small dealers, and pulled out 
of his monopoly with five firsts. Wilson 
’o9g, and Dewey ’og,:were satisfied with 
a few less points, seven each. 

Morton ’10, and Stevens ’1o, gave a 
clever exhibition of Indian club juggling 
and Ockerblad ’1o, did a pretty stunt with 
illuminated clubs, both of which were ap- 
preciated and duly applauded. After the 
events the floor was cleared and a goodly 
crowd danced until midnight. 


BASEBALL. 


HARVARD, II—VERMONT, 6. 


The baseball season for Harvard and 
Vermont opened on Soldiers’ Field, Sat- 
urday, April 6th. Taking into considera- 
tion the fact that this was the first inter- 
collegiate game of the season for both 
teams and the very cold weather, the 
game was fast and interesting. Both 
teams showed lack of team work and 
head work, as was to be expected. 

Williams started in with a good stride, 
beine credited with ‘three thits. = Capt. 
Whitney, Gardner, and Partridge man- 
aged to connect once apiece. Dexter of 
Harvard drove out a pretty long range 
one that was good for a round trip. 
Leonard and Briggs worked the “‘squeeze”’ 
play in the eighth with fair success. Col- 
lins, after a shght excusable palpitation 
in the first inning, pitched a good game. 
His base throwing was fast and sure. 

We were sorry to lose, but the showing 
made by the team leaves a good taste 
in our mouths, It is to be regretted that 
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we cannot meet Harvard again—either 
here or there. 
Following is the score and summary: 


HARVARD. 
BH PO A E 
_ Leonard, ol eS Sa Ober) .0 
| oes Sb 2 Ba Saas Aree OF 0 
| McCall, 2b ..........eeeeeeeeeeees tend, 4. 0 
Mee CCl ea ee re cee vs ss oe «ate ee A ae te 2 08-0 
OS One gr mee ome oe | 
RIS 2 Og OF. 17.0740 
er ee. Ge ee Choe els 0 
Vege hlo fc eee a ee Sea 9r7 0242 
Se ns BOO eee Tre Osetia 0) 
SENN OE Ss oo Os 0, 010 
(UE cs Ge OE ee oe i 12427, (S'23 

VERMONT. 
BH PO A E 
| oberon seh ¢ Ia ae Ae eS a Se Se | is a 
MRGOW SiGe delhi Saye ce Tere ee ee ee Oee2 6 02-0 
BRIDE ete eee aisty srt Sig te ee | ee ee a ea 
| MSR Ta TUCO ee Cee ee we es met 3 810 
UES beta rijee (ile ey 8 ie tee ee era iaLore ay. 
UIE Poop) aR Ge Senet ne a OgnO. 027.0 
WMpeard, fot... ee ee ee ee ees aul 0.0 
| LURE fuse (pore setae 3 0 
} bere Sc eS Of-s, 0.0 
MArUrideGmmow errs ssa tees. ee ee deen Ser Sa taal 
7 (hoy) 0 a a 7 24 10 5 

TD INS Bete eke Memeo 4.5 6 7 8 9 

earvard <4. 3. a Pees 2 60 0 2. 6 *-——11 
BOP NOM bie scares «s Pees 0 s- 0° 0 0—.6 


Runs made, by Dexter 2, Simons 2, Leonard, 
McCall, Pounds, Dana, Currier, Slater, Greene, 
Gardner, William, Partridge 2, Watkins 2. 
Two-base hits, Currier, Williams. Home run, 
Stolen bases, Briggs 1, McCall 2, Dex- 
ter 1, Dana 1, Slater 1, Greene 1, Gardner 1, 
Williams 1, Partridge 1, Watkins 1. Struck 
out, by Slater 1, Green 8, Collins 5. Double 
‘plays, Dana to McCall to Briggs.’ Umpire, 
OReilly. Time 2h 10m. Attendance 300. 


COLLEGE WORLD. 


The Indianapolis Star says: “The 
brightest boy in the village school at 
Stilesville, Ind., prize winner at Ohio 
Wesleyan University, teacher in various 
schools, then president of Green River 
College, Kentucky, and now a blacksmith, 
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toiling daily at the forge at Anderson, 
Ind., is the unusual career of Roscoe J. 
Stiles, great grandson of Ezra Stiles, Ph. 
D., a president of Yale University. 


President Eliot of Harvard University 
will deliver an address at the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the Cor- 
nell chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa fra- 
ternity, May 29th. 


The decision of the Dartmouth council 
will mean the cancellation of the two base 
ball games this spring and the football 
game next fall unless the quarrel is settled. 


Prof. Claude S. Van Tyne, head of the 
department of American history in the 
University of Michigan, has been offered 
the chair of American history in Yale 
University at a salary of $4,000 per year. 


Ithaca, N. Y., March 18.—Coach Coo- 
gan to-day announced the make-up of the 
Cornell base ball team for the Southern 
trip which begins Thursday, as follows: 


J. J. Deshon, pitcher; O. H. Bigelow, left 
field; R. I. Graves, catcher; L. Heilman, 
short stop; C. H. Watson, first baseman ; 
E. S. Brown, third base; W. H. Lovejoy, 
pitcher; E. H. Hastings, catcher; F. A. 
Mantel, outfielder; J. L.. Rieber, outfielder 
or infielder; G. H. Higgins, infielder; F. 
O. Ebeling, outfield; W. L. Gable, pitch- 
er, and C. W. Fulton, outfielder. 


New Haven, Jan., 30.—Yale to-day 
received a gift of $22,000 from John Hays 
Hammond, the South African mining en- 
gineer who was Cecil Rhodes’s lieutenant 
in the Transvaal.. Professor Hammond 
has taken general charge of Yale’s mining 
department and has given $100,000 to 
establish for the Sheffield Scientific School 
a new metallurgical laboratory which has 
been named in his honor. ‘The sum which 
he presented to the school to-day will be 
devoted to the purchase of mining and 
rock crushing machinery for the new 
laboratory. 
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EDITORIALS. 


WE, are glad to see that spring has 
increased the vitality of all the students. 
It seems good to see the campus and the 
road full of base ball games and to be 
awakened at midnight by open air con- 
certs. There is also a feeling of closer 
union between the medics and the aca- 
dems. Fraternity barriers have become 


a thing of the past, thank Heaven, and 


many of us are proud to have close 
friends in each fraternity. Keep .good 
fellowship alive and keep everything else 
Lend a hand to every thing that 
is done in the name of the college. Above 


alive. 


all make Founder’s Day a success by at- 
tending the exercises. 


WE. quote a few bits of advice from 
‘““A Book of Friendly Counsel to Students” 
which ought to be of interest to all. 

“You are but one among many; yet 
realize that one man by quiet, sensible, 
persistent striving can change the whole 
tone of a class or university.” 

“True friendship is always founded on 
respect.” 

“You may think it is better to know 
your associates rather than your books. 
There is no law against knowing both.” 

“The college team and the college 
crowd which can carry with it through 
victory or defeat sporting 
spirit of fair play, and the belief that 


the true 


the moment never comes when a man has 
any right, whatever his feelings, to be any- 
thing but a gentleman, is the one most 
likely to play a hard game and show real 
college spirit.” 

“Deserve popularity and you generally 
Ponaty 

“Popularity means power—power 
means responsibility.” 

“Vou will never make a friend nor gain 


an ounce of respect by foul talk.” 
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“Do not be blatantly telling outsiders 
what a fine college yours is, but give 
them a chance to see what fine material 
she turns out in the way of men.” 

“Have carefully thought-out ideas of 
right and wrong and stand by them. 


AS our next issue is the Founder's Day © 


number, the old board virtually lays down 
While the work 
of the past year has been hard and while 


its pen with this issue. 


we have had our many disappointments, 
yet it is with sad hearts that we step out 
from under the burden of THE Cynic 
and place it upon new shoulders. 

During the year we have endeavored to 
keep the pledge which we made in our 
first issue, that we would do our best 
for Vermont, quick to praise where praise 
was deserved and unafraid to strike if 
a blow would help our old college. Of 
the value of our labor you alone can 
judge. We fully realize our short-com- 
ings, but we know that we have aimed as 
high as we could and have done our 
best. 

We know that in many cases we have 
trod: on the toes of others, but we have 
honestly and thoughtfully said only what 
we thought was for the benefit of Ver- 
mont. We have tried to deal squarely 
with each problem of college life and 
with each student, and whatever we may 
have said, we assure you it was free from 
any spirit of bitterness or mere “knock- 
ing.” 

And so we reluctantly give over our 
quill to the 1908. We 
have left many things half done and 
we hope that our successors will finish 


talent of 


whatever matterrs are deserving. We 
have had glimpges ‘of the grand pos- 
sibilities of our university and we hope 
that new minds will bring with them 
clearer vision, and thus be able to blaze a 
trail to the very heart of this wilderness 
of opportunities, so that many may avail 
themselves of the chances to help the col- 
lege. 

We thank -most heartily the many 
friends who have aided us by their con- 
tributions. -We have appreciated espec- 
ially the work and interest of President 
Buckham and Prof. Goodrich. Hardly 
an issue has appeared to which Prof. 
Goodrich has not voluntarily contributed. 
Such love for Vermont as his work shows 
is contagious and we begin to realize 
what a worthy university ours is when 
we see how he loves her. We also wish 
to thank Dr. Perkins and Miss Clarke 
for their contributions, not forgetting 
many others who have helped us. 

And now we bid you adieu. If our 
toil has done nothing else it: has kindled 
in our hearts undying love for our grand 
old Green Mountain university, and we 
wish THE Cynic and Vermont Godspeed. 


TRIBUTES TO HON. G. G. BENEDICT. 
BY PRESIDENT BUCKHAM. 


One of the most expressive emblems 
of the havoc wrought by mortality in our 
human experience is the prostrate pillar— 
not the broken column—if the words will 
bear the distinction—not individual 
eminence fallen and in ruins—but the 
social pillar, removed from its firm foot- 
ing on the foundations, and bereaving the 
mass above of its supporting strength. 
When the tidings come to us of the pass- 
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ing of such a man as Mr. Benedict, the 
first thought is one of personal loss—of 
friendships sundered—of a great gap in 
our family and neighborhood intimacies 
and affections. The wrench thus made, 
the pain it brings, the soreness it leaves, is 
in a good degree a measure of the worth 
of a man to those who loved him and 
whom he has loved. And the sorrow and 
sense of loss when such a man goes out 
from among us, is by no means mitigated 
—it may even be enhanced—by the con- 
sideration that he has lived out a long and 
full life, has brought his powers to their 
ripest maturity, has finished his work, and 
earned his right to be released into the 
higher sphere where the rewards of a 
gidod life are awaiting him. But this 
heavy price we pay for our priceless hu- 
man affections is not the ultimate tribute 
we give to the worth of such a life as that 
of the man we mourn to-day. ‘The sense 
of social deprivation, the withdrawal of 
powers and resourses on which the com- 
munity relied for its highest well-being, 
this most truly expresses our valuation 
of a good man’s services to our common 
life. That is a grossly unjust figure, the 
product surely of a dull imagination, and 
an ungrateful heart, which likens the life 
of a single individual, however great and 
good, to a something floating on the sea 
for a brief minute, then to be swallowed 
up and forgotten as though it had never 
been. Rather is a good life like the once 
firm pillar, which shaken out of its place, 
leaves the heavy load to be carried by, 
the rest of the cluster, the whole fabric 
weakened and imperilled, until another 
pillar equally strong, if that may be, ts 
slowly built into its place. The tribute 
we pay to Mr. Benedict to-day is not so 
much that in the past we have admired 
and loved him, as that in the future we 
shall miss him, and long and sorely miss 
him. We shall miss the editor; the his- 
torian; the clear-headed and far-sighted 
citizen of the city, the State and the na- 
tion; the devoted Christian; the ex- 
emplary and honorable man in all the 
walks of life. 


As a public man Mr. Benedict was 
more than anything else, the publisher 
of a newspaper. In our times the news- 
paper has come to be one of the elemen- 
tal and all pervasive forces of our civiliza- 
tion. For good or for evil, it has come 
to be a power second to none in our so- 
cial, political and moral life. When on 
the right side of public questions it is a 
force more than competent to deal with 
all opposing forces, when on the wrong 
side, it is a menace to every good cause 
and every sound institution. What can 
you expect of a certain city, it is shrewdly 
said, when its morning papers make vice 
attractive and its evening papers make 
virtue odious? Happy the city, happy 
the State, whose newspaper press does 
its utmost to make vice odious and vir- 
tue attractive. I count among the chief 
influences that have made Burlington the 
city it is, a city in which the prevailing 
influences favor morality and everything 
that 1s good between man and man, that 
for more than 50 years past, the leading 
newspaper has invariably and persistently 
and bravely stood against what its edi- 
torial conscience thought to be evil and in 
favor of what it thought to be right, “un- 
caring consequences.’ Father and son 
were equally resolute on this point, Woe 
to the evil that dared to lift its head in 
this community while George W. Bene- 
dict was in the editorial chair. With 
swift and crushing stroke he smote it to 
its hurt and often to its death. With 
gentler and defter and not less effective 
work, the son has made the paper such 
that he was proud to see it ranked among 
the best 100 papers in the United States. 
And may I add as a personal tribute, that 
I have sometimes trembled at the thought 
of the evil that might have been done in a 
university town, with its schools, public 
and private, if the newspaper that every- 
body reads, old and young, had sym- 
pathized with the baser side of life, had 
sneered at religion, had frowned upon 
temperance, had sold its columns to ad- 
vertisers of immorality, whereas we have 
had occasion for rejoicing and giving 
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thanks, that whether or not we all 
agreed with its politics we “were al- 
ways sure that its moral influence 
was safeguarded by a man of the 
finest spiritual temper and the highest 
ideals of public and private virtue. We 
were sure too that its endeavors were cor- 
rect, not only in good morals, but in good 
literature, good history, good English, 
good taste. Mr. Benedict’s supreme 
faculty as editor was in his ability to take 
a subject on which other men had writ- 
ten ‘about it and about it,’ and had so 
confused and muddled it that the right of 
it. was hopelessly obscured, and in the 
course of a column and a half so to clear 
it up and settle it, that there was no more 
to be said, and no more was said. And 
the secret of this was that along with 
intellectual keenness and good logical 
sense there was in Mr. Benedict that 
passion for lucidity, that impatience with 
everything tortuous and evasive, that 
marks the man of sound moral discern- 
ment.» [Uheypure in heart snot only see 
God because they are pure in heart, they 
see all truth with clearer vision. 

Of Mr. Benedict’s military career 
others will doubtless speak as only com- 
rades can speak, and as ampler time will 
permit. Some of us can remember when 
the days were darkest, and the strain 
grew to be more tense than young hearts 
could bear, how Mr. Benedict enlisted 
as a private, spent his evenings drilling 
with Captain Page’s company, left home 
and office for the front with no hope or 
thought of promotion, received a com- 
mission as lieutenant and aide-de-camp on 
the staff of the Second Vermont Brigade, 
served with distinction on General Stan- 
nard’s staff, at the Battle of Gettysburg, 
survived the perils of field and camp, and 
returned to serve and honor still further 
his State and country by writing the 
“History of Vermont in the Civil War,” 
one of the best—it has been called the 
very best—of the State histories of the 
war, a work through which posterity will 
know how’ glorious a part Vermont acted 


in that great drama for freedom and 
right. | 
Of the other relations in which Mr. 
Benedict stood to the community, I shall 
speak of only two—and of those two be- — 
cause they are those of which, if of any, 
he would have wished me to speak. First, 
as to his connection with the university. 
It was to be a professor in the university 
that his father came to Burlington, and of 
that father four sons and four grandsons 
have been among its graduates—a uni- 
versity family of three generations. Pres- 
sident Eliot has said that a large part of 
the success of Harvard University is due 
to fact that a sufficient number of: ca- 
pable men can be always found, residing 
within easy distance from the university, 
who are willing to give without pay their 
time and their best of service in the ca- 
pacity of trustees, to the work of carry- 
ing on the institution. ‘To this class of 
men belonged Mr. Benedict. For 42 years 
he has been a trustee of the university and 
the secretary of the board of trustees. He 
has been the intimate and confidential ad- 
viser of two presidents, both of whom I 
may confidently say, would testify that 
the university owes to him a large part of 
any successes which have come to the in- 
stitution during their administrations, and 
for which both they, and the university 
and all its friends and well-wishers owe 
him everlasting gratitude. But it was to 
him all a labor of love and nothing for 
reward. All the more for that reason 
will we enshrine his memory in our hearts 
and teach our successors and our children 
to remember him among those whom the 
university will always delight to honor. 
And lastly I would speak a brief word 
of his membership in the church which 
meets for public worship in the house 
where we are assembled. I have never 
known a man—lI believe few men exist 
anywhere—to whom their church means 
more, is more dear and precious than this 
church has been to Mr. Benedict. Outside 
of his own family, I think it may be said 
that here was where he garnered up his 
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heart. I mean of course, not only this 
particular body of communicants and 
worshippers, though he did with a special 
Christian affection love these very men 
and women, but what this church stands 
for and represents and tries to live out, of 
Christian truth and piety. He was one 
of the original members of the church, 
was for many years its clerk, and un- 
doubtedly knew personally more of its 
members, living and dead, than any pas- 
Paeteoiicet tie church has had. He 
was constant in his attendance upon both 
the Lord’s day and weekly services and 
often contributed in his delightful way 
to the uplifting and edification of his 
fellow members. He did not profound- 
ly study the new questions which modern 
research has spread out before the 
Christian Church, but he had an open 
mind and welcomed every new truth 
which brought with it reasons for faith 
Grune to™experience. But he clung 
mainly to the essential and unchangeable 
truths, to the things that remain because 
they cannot be shaken. Not to overdo 
the figure of the pillar removed from its 
place, this audience room will never be 
quite what it has been now that we see 
no more his erect and military figure on 
which his 80 years had imposed no stoop 
—and church meetings will not be the 
same now that we must miss his strong 
support of every good thing material and 
spiritual for which this church and every 
church stands. 

Fellow citizens of Burlington, of Ver- 
mont; friends of Mr. Benedict, neighbors, 
comrades, life-long readers, you who 
have been associated with him in politics, 
in business, in the care of the university ; 
you, brethren of his college fraternity. 
have I said too much in his praise? 
Have I said half enough? By gifts and 
opportunities Divine Providence laid upon 
him great obligations. He gave him 
good ancestry, health, education, relig- 
ious nurture, family friends, a versatile 


and well-balanced mind, openings into 


almost any career he might choose, 


Variously endowed, he was a man of 
many accomplishments and of manifold 
virtues. The fruitage of all these gifts, 
all these attainments, he has bestowed 
upon the community, upon us. He was 
not a self-seeking man. He turned to 
his own personal account only a very 
small share of all that he was capable of 
being and doing. Take him for all in 
all, he was a man in respect of whom our 
long remembrance and our lasting 
thought will be that God has crowned all 
His many other gifts to our community 
by giving to us such a man as George 
Grenville Benedict. 

The opening of the college session 
Wednesday morning after the Easter 
recess, President Buckham alluded to the 
death of Mr. Benedict. He said in part: 

Eetceh it, to be a duty to say a, few 
words to the faculty and students about 
the great loss we have sustained in the 
death of Mr. Benedict. At other times 
and places justice will doubtless be done 
to him in his public capacity, but here 
we remember him chiefly in connection 
with his services to the University. I 
believe that the address he gave here in 
this chapel, on ‘““The Press as a Profes- 
sion,’ must have been the last address 
he gave on any occasion. 

“Vou may remember the closing words 
of the address, which seemed to some of 
us, who have long known him, as a mod- 
est, but mildly approving verdict by him- 
self upon his own career. And, some- 
how, when a man full of years, speaks 
of himself in that mellow and half solemn 
tone, we have a feeling that we are listen- 
ing to his last words—as we did at that 
time. And it was quite fitting that those 
words should have been spoken here. | 
Mr. Benedict belongs to a family which 
may be described as an eminently uni- 
versity family—as this memorial window 
testifies. His father was for many years 
a member of the faculty, of that famous 
faculty memorable in our history in the 
30'S and 40's. His four sons, the four 
Benedict brothers, all graduates, gave to 
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the University this window in memory 
of their father. George Grenville Ben- 
edict was a. trustee longer in service 
than any other trustee the University ever 
had. He has been secretary of the board 
' from 1865 to the day of his death. His 
heart was very much in the University. 
No other trustee gave so much of his 
time and thought and wisdom to the 
institution. During all the years of my 
presidency I have leaned very much upon 
his judgment, and have always found 
him sympathetic and helpful and wise. 
Often when I have been depressed he 
has encouraged me, and when I was per- 
plexed he has helped me to see out of 
the difficulty. I want you all to remem- 
ber him with the affection and respect 
due to one of the truest and wisest and 
most devoted friends and benefactors of 
the University. I say benefactors. We 
appropriate that term too narrowly to 
those who give only money to an enter- 
prise or an institution. Let us bestow 
the term, or if there is a better term, one 
which implies the broadest and fullest 
generosity, let us bestow that upon those 
who gave what is worth more than 
money, their best thought, their pxtient 
study, their heart’s wisdom, and love to 
a cause which is so dear to them and 
helpful to their fellow men.” 


ALUMNI NOTES. 


46. William Appleton Dodge died 
April third at the Worcester (Mass. ) 
city hospital, at the age of 82 years. He 
had gone to the hospital with the expec- 
tation of having his foot amputated, but 
his condition gave reason to hope that 
the operation would not be necessary. 
After getting to the hospital, however, 
he failed quite rapidly until the end came. 

He was born in Barre, Vt., Dec. 27, 
1824, the son of Dea. Nathaniel and 
Polly (Clark) Dodge. His preparatory 
education was gained at Kimball Union 
and Montpelier Academies. In the latter 
school he enjoyed the instruction of Cal- 


vin Pease, of the class of 1838, afterward 
professor and president of the Univer- 
sity. His law studies were taken in 
Boston and Barre, and he was admitted 
to the bar in 1850. From 1854 to 1857 
he was engaged in banking at Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. In 1860 he removed to 
New York City, where he was principally 
occupied with insurance. From 1875 
to 1881 he lived in Westboro, Mass., 


where he busied himself with farming. 


After a time he resumed business in New 
York, but a few years later again retired 
to his farm in Westboro. 

In 1850 he was married to Jeanie 
Green Abbott, daughter of Hon. Amos 
Abbott, M. C., of Andover, Mass. T:wo 
sons and a daughter were born to them 
while living at Cedar Rapids. Both 
sons died before he removed to New 
York, and the wife also died in 1867. 
The daughter survives him. The Rev. 
S. I. Briant, 1863, assisted at the funeral 
Services. 


94. Mrs. Ida M. (Fuller) Thurston 
died in Lincoln, Vermont, on the 21st of 
February. She was born February 13, 
1868, in Waterbury, Vermont. She at- 
tended and later taught in Green Moun- 
tain Seminary. She was a graduate in 
the class of 1894 of the University of 
Vermont. In June, 1903, she was mar- 
ried to Rev. J. F. Thurston. During 
her long and severe illness, Mrs. Thurs- 
ton was a patient, uncomplaining sufferer. 
She was successful in all work which she 
undertook. Because of her kindly, help- 
ful interest, her death brings sadness to 
all who knew her. 


95. Prof. C. W. Doten was elected 
President of the Boston Alumni of Phi 
Delta Theta at the banquet held March 
15th, at the Quincy House. §. S. Den- 
nis OI, was elected Treasurer. 


96. W. J. Knox is in the Civil Ser- 
vice, under the Isthmian Canal Commis- 
sion, at Gatun, Canal Zone, Panama. 

Ex-’98. At the meeting of The Bos- 
ton City Club, March 7, S. Hollister 
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Jackson spoke on ‘Bucket Shops.’ While 
he was district attorney at Barre, he drove 
the bucket shops out of our state. 


703. Mr. H. H. Marsh, who has been 
with Engineering News for three years 
in their western office, is now the Western 
Representative of The American Archi- 
tect, and located in Chicago. Married 


Marchs0, G7, at Chicago, Ill., Howard 


Harrington March, Vt. ’03, Chicago, 
Herminie de La Salle Dunn, New Or- 
leans, La. 


04. Harry Parker has accepted the 
position of assistant editor of the En- 
gineering News, 220 Broadway, New 
York City. His residential address is 
87 Midland Ave., Montclair, N. J. 


705. E. V. Perkins who has_ been 
principal of Lyndon Academy will next 
year teach at Lyndon Institute. 


Ex-’07. G. W. Whitcomb is in the 
employ of the New York Central Railroad 
Company, as transitman and inspector, 
with headquarters at Schenectady, N. Y., 
82 Parker Building. 


AN HONOR FOR THOMAS R. POWELI, ’00. 


The University Council of Columbia 
University, New York, has just awarded 
a Curtis fellowship of the value of $600 
to Mr. Thomas Reed Powell, a resident 
of Burlington, Vt., and a graduate of 
Univ. of Vermont of the Class of 1go0o. 
The Columbia fellowships, of which 
twenty are awarded each year, are among 
the most highly prized academic honors 
in the United States and the selections 
are made from a large number of can- 
didates. We heartily congratulate Mr. 
Powell on his deserved success, and pre- 
dict a bright future for him. 


ALUMNI OF RHODE ISLAND. 


An enthusiastic meeting of the U. of 
Vt. Alumni of R. I., was held April 5th 
at the Crown Hotel in Providence. After 
a very enjoyable supper a permanent or- 
ganization was perfected and constitution 


adopted. The following officers were 
elected to serve during the ensuing year: 
President, Prof. G. W. Benedict; 1st Vice 
Pres., Mr. H. M. Dean; 2nd Vice Pres., 
Dr. G. R. Smith; 3rd Vice Pres., Dr. F-. 
G. Taggart; Sec’y and Treas., Mr. A. D. 
Stearns. After the business of the meet- 
ing was concluded, speeches were made 
by Dr. Bass, Sec. of the Endowment Com- 
mittee, upon the progress of the Endow- 
ment Fund; by Prof. H. L. Koopman, 
Librarian at Brown University, formerly 
Librarian at Billings Library, U. of Vt.; 
by Mr. H. M. Dean, Principal of East 
Providence High School; and by Dr. J. F. 
Duffy.of Providence. An enthusiastic 
discussion followed regarding the increase 
of college spirit, both in the under- 
graduates and the alumni and on the value 
of college athletics to the student and to 
the University. Prof. G. W. Benedict 
presided over the meeting. 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM J. SHIELDS. 


Some among us will remember the man 
who held the chair of Electrical Engineer- 
ing during the year 1893-94, when the 
regular instructor was taking additional 
studies at Columbia University. We 
have just learned of his death, at some 
time before March Ist of this year. 

He was a native of Clarkeville, Pa., 
was graduated from Westminster Col- 
lege, Pa., in 1885. He taught Greek at 
Knoxville College three years; then pur- 
sued post-graduate work for a year at 
Cornell, and returned to Knoxville to 
teach science. Not satisfied with his 
equipment he took a course in practical 
engineering at Lynn, Mass. An inven- 
tion of his which he called a Volt-grad- 
uator has been of great value to physicians 
who use electricity. 

Professor Shields was a transparently 
honest and sincere man. He had the 
temper and the ambitions of the scholar, 
but made everything secondary to his 
love of truth and right. The alumni of 
his college chose him to represent them 
on the board of trustees, The last time 
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the writer of this notice heard from him, 
he was rejoicing in the prospect of in- 
creased funds and new buildings for his 
alma mater. 


DR. STONE IN PRINT. 


While glancing over some numbers of 
the Vermont Medical Monthly the other 


day, the writer happened upon an ad-. 


mirable article by one of our alumni, Dr. 
B. H. Stone ’97.°~ This paper, in the 
number for October last, entitled Pre- 
ventive Medicine, is of interest not only 
to the profession, but to many whose 
knowledge of medicine is purely em- 
pirical. Hence, this mention. 

A wonderful field is opening before 
the investigating medical man in the dis- 
covery of causes of disease. The doctors 
are finding out that it is just as great an 
achievement, to say little, to prevent the 
subtle antagonist, Sickness, from getting 
a hold upon his prey as to down him 


after a long and dubious tussle. Besides, 
it is not so hard on the patient. This is 
the spirit of the new medicine. It calls 


for greater skill, scientific wisdom, and 
shrewdness than the old; it takes a better 
man to run a machine without a break- 
down, than it does to repair the damage 
after the accident has befallen. Every 
branch of physical and biological science 
is brought into service in the contest 
between man and the “germ.” 

We are glad to see this new spirit of 
preventive medicine taking up its abode 
in our institution. Not that it is so 
new, after all, it puts new emphasis upon 
an old phase of the science. 

All honor to the busy doctors, the 
country practitioners, the Doctor Mc- 
Clures, whose every hour is filled with 
the healing of the sick, the binding up of 
the wounded. Not for such are the 
technical journals and the research lab- 
oratories. But for the young man, con- 
templating his career, there is wealth of 
opportunity in this new sort of medicine 
that seeks out the causal agencies of 
disease. Perhaps it is partly effect, 


partly cause of the modern laboratory 
method, as distinct from the merely text 
book method of medical instruction. 

Dr. Stone’s paper points out how old 
this newly emphasized science really is; 
cites figures showing its progress and re- 
sults; gives.examples of its working; and 
points out the way in which development 
is likely to proceed in future. It calls 
attention to a great subject which is im- 
portant not only to the doctor but to 
every layman who takes seriously his 
share in keeping down disease in his com- 
munity by intelligent interest in municipal 
measures. and private effort in behalf of 
a high standard of public health. 

H. F. PERKINS. 


PLACE OF COLERIDGE AND PRESI- 
DENT MARSH IN THE DEVELOP- 
MENT OF PHILOSOPHY IN 
AMERICA. 


[The paper which follows is longer 
than the Cynic is accustomed to publish, 
but the value of Mr. Rankin’s discussion 
of the beginnings and subsequent history 
of philosophy in America, and the special 
pertinence to the University of what he 
has to say regarding Coleridge and 
President James Marsh, lead us to insert 
it without abridgement. The letter re- 
ferred to in the first sentence appeared in 
the Cynic of March 16.] J. E. G. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., March 26, 1907. 
My dear Prof. Goodrich: 

You are very kind to send out so many 
extra copies of my letter regarding Presi- 
dent Marsh. I wish that it might do 
something to provoke a renewed interest 
in his work for learning and philosophy 
in this country. Such an interest should 
take practical shape in justice, not only 
to his memory, but also to the present 
needs of philosophy among us. Among 
all those needs none is more urgent than 
that of showing not only the congruity 
of true philosophy with historical and 
evangelical Christianity, but also the de- 
ficiency and defect of all philosophy that 
refuses to reckon with the whole domain 
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of human experience upon. which Chris- 
tianity. was founded, and by which it is 
still corroborated. and maintained. For 
it is the very business of philosophy, as 
distinguished from the particular sciences, 
to interpret human experience.as a whole, 
as an organized total, in terms of 
adequate cause; and any philosophy that 
ignores or contravenes the historical ex- 
perience underlying the Hebrew and 
Christian faith, or that present and con- 
tinuing experience by which the past is 
confirmed, and Christianity remains an ex- 
perimental fact today. Any such philoso- 
phy by so much falls short of its own 
proper aim. Better an imperfect interpreta- 
tion of this highest range of human 
experience than its deliberate exclusion 
from the consideration of philosophy. 

Now of all philosophical writers that 
England ever had, Coleridge is pre- 
eminently Christian. Not only in his af- 
finities and convictions, but no less in 
philosophical aims and insight. Although 
his work was fragmentary and unfinished, 
andalthough great infirmities accompanied 
his great powers, yet it was the exalted and 
leading purpose of his life to show that 
Christianity is profoundly philosophical 
and that philosophy must be Christian to 
fulfil its own chief end. Nor was this 
only the purpose of his work; for no man 
in England of the roth century did more 
to accomplish this aim, or to lead choice 
minds into the light and conviction of 
this truth. 

Hamilton also wrote in the interest of 
Christian doctrine. Yet the issue of his 
work was almost the contradictory op- 
posite to that of Coleridge. Both men 
were Christian believers, and wished to 
vindicate the Christian faith. Both were 
men of splendid abilities, who promoted 
such a degree of interest in metaphysical 
research as Great Britain and this coun- 
try had never known before. But the 
influence of Coleridge brought men into 
the light of God—sometimes out of a 
great darkness, and showed them the self- 
consistency of all fundamental truth with 


gross. darkness, 


the Christian teaching and. faith; while 


the. influence of Hamilton brought..men 


up against a stone wall of insoluble. per- 
plexities and contradictions, where, . if 
Christian faith survived at all, it was at 
the cost of reason. He led men into a 
and sometimes out of. 
what had been their light. His reasoning 
became so involved in fallacies which he 
never detected, that “he was like a strong 
man bound by his own logical withes’’; 
and he exemplified the misfortune which 
Christianity has often endured at the 
hands of friends whose efforts in its de- 
fense have been more injurious than the 
onslaught of its foes. Many were in- 
debted to Hamilton for their interest and 
training in philosophy; but no pupil could 
ever have paid such a tribute to his in- 
fluence as that paid to Coleridge by Julius 
Hare in the dedication of his book, “The 
Mission of the Comforter.” 

In a masterly review of Hamilton ee 
Henry B. Smith, published first in 186r, 
and again in his volume on “Faith and 
Philosophy” in 1877, occur the words I 
have quoted above, and also these: ‘With 
all of Hamilton’s immense learning there 
are parts of the history of philosophy 
with which he does not show any thor- 
ough acquaintance. He studied Aristotle 
minutely, but Plato he seldom cites, part- 
ly perhaps because he felt no sympathy 
with his system. For the same reason, 
it may be, Coleridge is almost studiously 
ignored, though Coleridge was exerting 
im England an influence almost as great 
as that of Hamilton im Scotland; they 
represented respectively the two poles of 
speculative thought. Even Comte and 
the positivists are hardly ever named by 
the Scotch logician. In German phil- 
osophy he had studied Kant, and received 
from him an ineffaceable impression; but 
the other great German philosophers he 
most certainly had not studied. His 
statement of Schelling’s system is ex- 
aggerated and incomplete, even in relation 
to Schelling’s youthful speculations; and 
that Schelling had a different system in 
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his later years seems to have escaped 
Hamilton’s notice. © His references to 
Heget’s scheme are also vague and un- 
satisfactory, and not such as to vindicate 
any thorough acquaintance with his whole 
system. The works .of those Germans 
who have most vigorously opposed the 
pantheistic speculations he seldom cites; 
in fact he uniformly speaks of the phil- 
osophy of the infinite and absolute as if 
no German, nor any body else, could at- 


tach any other than a pantheistic sense to 


these cardinal terms; they mean with him 
either pantheism or nothing. Yet his 
learning in other directions, and on spe- 
cial subjects was beyond any of his Eng- 
lish contemporaries, and in somt depart- 
ments it probably exhausted the main 
sources.” (Faith and Philosophy; 301- 
202). 

It would not be very difficult to show 
that the work of Coleridge was much 
more than merely complemental to that 
of Hamilton. The influence of Coleridge 
was not widely felt until after his death 
in 1834; but it was contemporary with 
that of Hamilton, through all the middle 
of the last century, and is likely to out- 
live the latter, though it appeals, no doubt 
to fewer minds. In learning he was not, 
all told, inferior to Hamilton; in sym- 
pathies he was far the broader man, and 
in range of mental power. In religious 
experience and insight he was far the 
deeper man, and in philosophical acumen 
deeper also in virtue of these other ex- 
cellencies named. Although his affinities 
were preeminently Platonic, yet for 
Coleridge, Plato and Aristotle, Bacon and 
the Germans were far less antagonistic 
than complemental to each other ; while his 
powers of comprehensive appreciation 
were such that he shows what is best in 
all these men. His own philosophy was 
a synthesis of these best things gathered 
from the whole history of philosophy and 
interpreted in the light of a deeply re- 
ligious experience and of a rare acquaint- 
ance with the Bible and all the choicest 
literature of the world. Where the mind 


of Hamilton was one-sided, Coleridge was 
many-sided; where Hamilton was very 
acute, Coleridge was far more profound; 
and. while the errors of Hamilton’s 
thought were fundamental and subversive 
of philosophy, the errors of Coleridge 
were more in distinctions of nomencla- 
ture than of the thought implied. 

Thus his philosophy centers upon the 
distinctions that he makes between (1) 
nature and free will, and (2) between the 
understanding and reason.. It might be 
strongly shown that the distinctions im- 
plied are most real and radical, and neces- 
sary to philosophy; while the particular 
meaning attached to the words nature, 
understanding, and.reason are too much 
limited and unwarranted by the history. 
of those words; that other words can bet- 
ter be used to indicate the distinctions in- 
tended. The word nature can be properly 
used to include all created existences— 
whether matter or mind, and is so used 
in all literature for 2,000 years. Yet the 
distinction is not therefore impaired be- 
tween nature bound and nature free. The 
distinction between intentional powers of 
the mind and the lower faculties of ob- 
servation and comparison is a real dis- 
tinction; but we are not warranted by the 
history of the words understanding and 
reason to limit their significance separate- 
ly to these different powers. Fault may be 
found with other things in Coleridge, as 
indeed with every other man; yet his 
teaching as a whole, though never or- 
ganized into any system, and imperfect 
as all human teaching is, has proved a 
powerful means of enlightenment, and 
a most important approach towards the 
ultimate synthesis of all truth with the 
data of the Christian faith, 

Therefore on this account primarily, 
and for many reasons incidentally, it is 
exceedingly desirable that the philosophy 
of Coleridge should continue to receive 
close attention from all students in this 
general field and not be neglected as it 
latterly has been. And the American 
scholars who first introduced the writings 
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of this thinker to the students of this 
land, should in justice to their memory, 


and to our national interest in philosophy, — 


have their own work newly examined and 
appraised. 

- As it was Coleridge who first intro- 
duced what was good in German phil- 
osophy to England, combining that with 
what was best in all previous philosophy, 
French and English, so President Marsh 
was perhaps the first American to gain 
a fruitful knowledge of both Kant and 
Coleridge, and the first to open wide the 
gate of philosophy to our scholars, the 
gate which had been almost wholly closed 
after Edwards and Johnson passed away. 
Excepting Edwards’s doctrine of the will 
which the work of Coleridge controverts, 
nothing was known of LEdwards’s 
metaphysics before 1829, great though 
his fame had been for that one doctrine. 
The Elementa Philosophica of Samuel 
Johnson, published in 1752, had been 
thrust into oblivion by the preference 
shown to Locke, and Reid and Brown 
and Paley. The treatise by Johnson 
was in its time and place, a production of 
extraordinary merit. As a brief intro- 
duction to general philosophy it is un- 
surpassed by any manual written in 
America before lLadd’s Introduction, 
which appeared in 1890. The Elementa 
Philosophica was published on Benj. 
Franklin’s press, and reached a third 
edition, issued in London. But it has 
never been reissued since 1754; and 
copies of it are so scarce that few of our 
teachers in philosophy ever saw it. The 
book was dedicated to Bishop Berkeley, 
of whom the writer was the personal 
friend and disciple. Yet he was an in- 
dependent Berkeleyan, and his admirably 
written book shows much originality, and 
the most comprehensive view of phil- 
osophy held by any American writer be- 
fore Laurens P. Hickok and Charles W. 
Shields. ‘The fragments of a cosmic 
scheme left by Edwards were not pub- 
lished until 1829, a century after they 
were written; and to this day they have 


not been issued in any separate and proper 
form with historical introduction and 
notes. . Yet these two men, Edwards and 
Johnson, founded philosophy in Ameri- 
ca, and in mental power and spiritual 
quality have been surpassed by none of 
their successors, and scarcely equalled. 
After them no man arose until James 
Marsh, really fit to teach philosophy in 
this country. His edition of the Aids 
appeared in 1829, containing the form of 
psychology on which the whole work of 
Laurens P. Hickok was afterward built 
up. The work of Hickok did not escape 
the severe criticism of Hamiltonians; and 
some features it possesses that certainly 
carry to extremes the attempt to estab- 
lish an intentional philosophy; just as 
his opponents carried other things to ex- 
tremes. Yet the best things in Hickok 
had their sources in Plato and Coleridge; 
and were regarded as the most important 
contribution to constructive philosophy 
this country had made in the view of J. H. 
Seelye, Tayler Lewis, John Bascom, and 
not a few besides of the best New Eng- 
land minds. It was in 1829 also that 
James Mill issued his “Analysis of the 
Human Mind,’ representing psychology 
at the opposite extreme. Certainly the 
teaching of Coleridge is more than com- 
plemental to the contemporary teaching 
of James Mill, and no less deserving of 
our study to-day. 

Ten years later, in 1839, prompted 
wholly by the undertaking of James 
Marsh, a new edition of Coleridge’s 
Aids appeared in New York, prepared by 
John McVickar, D. D., Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at Columbia College. 
This edition omits the preliminary essay 
of Marsh, which had been reprinted in 
the London edition, and supplies a new 
introduction of considerable value by the 
new editor. 

In 1853 Dr. Shedd got out the com- 
plete works of Coleridge in seven volumes 
with still another important Introduction. 
Dr. Shedd’s place as a Coleridge scholar . 
coming immediately next to Marsh is 
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shown by George L,. Prentice in his. His- 
tory of Union Theological Seminary, 
published after the death of: Shedd. © Dr. 
Prentice also has an important article 
on Coleridge in the Schaff-Herzog En- 
cyclopedia. The Bibliotheca Sacra for 
1847 has an article (which I have not 
read) by Noah Porter on “Coleridge and 
His American Disciples’; and the same 
journal for April, 1904, has an article on 


President Marsh by Professor John W. | 


Buckham. 

These matters I have cursorily gone 
over in the hope that your university may 
make some serious effort to bring before 
American students of philosophy to-day a 
new and adequate presentation of the 
claims both of Coleridge and of Presi- 
dent Marsh to new attention not only for 
their historical interest in the develop- 
ment of British and American thought, 
but also for the vital relation of their 
work to constructive philosophy at this 
time. 

Powerful influences are at work to di- 
vorce philosophy from. historical Chris- 
tianity. They would discredit the fac- 
tual grounds in historical experience and 
in permanent experience, which Chris- 
tianity has always claimed, or else show 
that those grounds, even if valid, are irrel- 
evant to philosophy; or show at least that 
philosophy supersedes Christianity as a 
theoretical interpreation of humani ex- 
perience, 

In this country, aside from the tran- 
scendental movement at Concord, and 
prior to 1874. Nearly all philosophical 
teaching aimed to show not only the con- 
gruity of true philosophy with Christian- 
ity, but also the incompleteness or defect 
of any philosophy in which the funda- 
mental teachings of historical and 
evangelical Christianity are either 
ignored or contravened. But if it be 
supposed that Christianity rests on 
grounds that are truly historical, factual 
and still experimental, and if philosophy 
really aims at the causal interpretation of 
human experience as an organized whole, 


perimental 


then it follows that philosophy has no 
right to ignore. that. part of human ex- 
perience which forms its highest. order 
and domain. This reduces. the whole 
question to one of fact. Is there an ex- 
Christianity” to-day which 
must be considered in our schemes of the 
world? And is there an historical past 
of actual revelation transcending the 
ordinary experience of men, but no less 
true, and corroborated Dy Christian ex- 
perience to-day? 

Philosophy cannot afford to disre- 
gard any field of experience for which 
good attestation can be found; and the 
philosophy of Coleridge and Marsh was 
one of the strongest.efforts ever made to 
show the Christianity, both of the first 
century and of the present day as rooted 
in the very nature of things and in the 
deepest facts of experience, and as neces- 
sary to the completion and perfection of 
philosophy. 

Whether they were right or wrong, the 
effort concerns the largest interests both 
of philosophy and of human life. It was 
an effort that demands, deserves and re- 
wards, the most careful study still. Would 
it not be practicable at the University of 
Vermont to have this subject treated as a 
requirement of post-graduate work, or 
else in prize essays which might be pub- 
lished ? 

The philosophy of Coleridge, its intro- 
duction and influence in this country, and 
its bearings on the conditions of phil- 
osophy to-day—these themes might be 
handled in separate papers, or in one 
comprehensive monograph. Another 
monograph might be devoted to all the 
philosophical teaching at the University 
of Vermont from that of President 
Marsh to the death of Prof. Henry Tor- 
rey. Full bibliographies should accom- 
pany these discussions. The papers 
might be published like the pamphlet 
series in philosophy issued by Columbia 
University, through Macmillan. That 
series, on view in your University Library, 
would furnish a stimulus and model for 
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like work. It contains one paper on 
Johnson, Edwards and other Colonial 
pioneers, by Dr. Adam Leroy Jones, now 
at Princeton, late a fellow of Columbia, 
and a graduate of Williams. 

Johnson was a very interesting man, 
now almost wholly forgotten. His book 
is not once named in the exhaustive ac- 
count of Colonial literature by Moses 
Coit Tyler, although one of the best issued 
during that period. Two good 
biographies of Johnson exist, but his 
autobiography still les in manuscript in 
the Trustee’s Room at Columbia Univer- 
sity, of which institution Johnson was 
first president and virtual founder. The 
Columbia library has only one copy of 
his book, in its third edition, which was 
published in London in 1754. The New 
York Historical Society has a_ perfect 
copy of the first edition of 1752. [ Phila- 
delphia, press of Benj. Franklin]. The 
book is the one good text-book of 
Colonial times, serving to introduce logic, 
epistemology, ontology and ethics, with 
valuable suggestions in pedagogics. It 
begins with a scheme of science and 
learning culminating in philosophy, which 
was printed first in Boston in 1723, and 
called An Introduction to Philosophy. 
That date should be reckoned the initial 
date of philosophy in America. It is two 
years earlier than Benj. Franklin’s early 
essay on Liberty and Necessity, which he 
issued in London in 1725. 

It is a shameful thing that our teachers 
of philosophy should be commonly ignor- 
ant, as I fear they are, of the American 
beginnings in their own department. 
Johnson’s name and work should really 
come before that of Edwards, in our 
annals. He was Edwards’s college tutor 
for a short time, and quite probably put 
into Kdwards’s hands that copy of Locke 
which had so deep an influence on his 
mind. No further connection between 
the men is known, but they are well 
worthy to be named together. We ought 
by all means to have a memorial edition 
of the Elementa Philosophica, of Ed- 


wards’s Philosophical Fragments, and of 
Marsh’s Coleridge, with reprints follow- 
ing of the best things that exist in our 
early philosophical writings down as far 
as 1870. ‘They should also include se- 
lected papers from the old quarterlies, 
and biographical and historical notes. 
Very truly yours, 
HENRY WILLIAM RANKIN. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CIVIC LEAGUE. 


THE UNPUBLISHED SPEECH OF PRESIDENT 
ROOSEVELT, DELIVERED AT HARVARD, 
FEB. 23RD. 


(Lhe League Uses this with Permission 
of the President.) 


Now, a word which applies to all men 
in this country who have received the 
benefits of a college education; and what 
I have to say on this topic can properly 
be said under the auspices of your Polit- 
ical Club. You here when you graduate 
will take up many different kinds of 
work; but there is one work in which all 
of you should take part simply as good 
American citizens, and that is the work 
of self-government. Remember, in the 
first place, that to take part in the work 
of government does not in the least mean 
of necessity to hold office. It means to 
take an intelligent, disinterested and prac- 
tical part in the everyday duties of the 
average citizen, of the citizen who 1s not 
a faddist or a doctrinaire, but who abhors 
corruption and dislikes inefficiency; who 
wishes to see decent government prevail 
at home, with genuine equality of oppor- 
tunity for all men so far as it can be 
brought about; and who wishes, as far as 
foreign matters are concerned, to see this 
nation treat all other nations, great and 
small, with respect, and if need be with 
generosity, and at the same time show 
herself able to protect herself by her own 
might from any wrong at the hands of 
any outside power. 

Each man here should feel that he has 
no excuse, as a citizen in a democratic 
republic like ours, if he fails to do his 
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part in the government. It is not only 
his right so to do, but his duty; his duty 
both to the nation and to himself. Each 
should feel that, if he fails in this, he is 
not only failing in his duty but is show- 
ing himself in a contemptible light. A 
man may neglect his political duties be- 
cause he is too lazy, too selfish, too short- 
sighted, or too timid; but whatever the 
reason may be it is certainly an unworthy 
reason, and it shows either a weakness 
or worse than a weakness in the man’s 
character. Above all, you college men, 
remember that if your education, the 
pleasant lives you lead, make you toc 
fastidious, too sensitive to take part in 
the rough hurlyburly of the actual work 
of the world, if you become so over- 
cultivated, so overrefined that you can not 
do the hard work of practical politics, 
then you had better never have been edu- 
cated at all. . The weakling and the 
coward are out of place in a strong and 
free community. In a republic like ours 
the governing class is composed of the 
strong men who take the trouble to do 
the work of government; and if you are 
too timid or too fastidious or too care- 
less to do your part in this work, then 
you forfeit your right to be considered 
one of the governing and you become one 
of the governed instead—one of the 
driven cattle of the political arena. I 
want you to feel that it is not merely your 
right to take part in politics, not merely 
your duty to the State, but that it is de- 
manded by your own self-respect, unless 
you are content to acknowledge that you 
are unfit to govern yourself and have to 
submit to the rule of somebody else as a 
master—and this is what it means if you 
do not do your own part in government. 

As soon as I left college I wanted to 
take an interest in political life; I wanted 
to find out how the work of governing 
was really done. Quite a number of nice 
people in New York, along Fifth avenue, 
solemnly advised me not to join any of 
the regular political organizations, be- 
cause I would find that they were com- 


’ 


posed only of “‘muckers,” not of “gentle- 
men.” The answer was easy: “Then 
they are the ones that govern; if it is the 
muckers that govern, | want to see if I 
can not hold my own with them. I will 
join with them in governing you if you 
are too weak to govern yourselves.” I 
intended to be one of the class that gov- 
erns, not one of the class that is governed. 
So I joined the political club in my dis- 
trict. I joined it just as I joined the Na- 
tional Guard. If there came a time of » 
civic disturbance in the community, or if 


‘we were invaded or were at war with any 


country, I did not intend to have to hire 
somebody else to do my shooting for me. 
I intended to do it myself; and in the 
same way I intended to do the governing 
myself, to do my part of it. I want to 
see you feel the same way. Education is 
of good chiefly according to the use you 
put it to. If it teaches you to be so puffed 
with pride as to make you misestimate 
the relative values of things, it becomes 
a harm and not a benefit. There are few 
things less desirable than the arid cultiva- 
tion, the learning and refinement which 
lead merely to that intellectual conceit 
which makes a man in a democratic com- | 
munity like ours hold himself aloof from 
his fellows and pride himself upon the 
weakness which he mistakes for super- 
cilious strength. Small is the use of 
those educated men who in after life meet 
no one but themselves, and gather in par- 
lors to discuss wrong conditions which 
they do not understand and to advocate 
remedies which have the prime defect of 
being unworkable. I remember ex- 
Speaker Reed speaking to me of how easy — 
it was to get an absolutely perfect theory 
to meet any condition as long as you kept 
that theory in the study, and how difficult 
it was to get even moderately good results 
out of any theory when you tried to apply 
it to hard facts of actual life. The judg- 
ment on practical affairs, political and so- 
cial, of the men who keep aloof from con- 
ditions of practical life, is apt to be value- 
less to those other men who do wage ef- — 
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fective war against the forces of baseness 
and of evil. From the political stand- 
point an education that leads you into 
the ranks of the educated ineffectives is a 
harm, not a good. It is a harm to all of 
you here if it serves you as an excuse for 
refusing to mingle with your fellows, for 
standing aloof from the broad sweep of 
our national life in a curiously impotent 
spirit of fancied superiority. If you go 
into politics, if you go into a ward caucus 
and try to carry it you lose the feeling 
of superiority very quickly. The polit- 
ical wrongheadedness of such men 1s 
quite as great as that of wholly unedu- 
cated men; and no people could be less 
trustworthy as critics and advisors. The 
educated man who seeks to console him- 
self for his own lack of the robust quali- 
ties necessary to bring success in Ameri- 
can politics by moaning over the degen- 
eracy of the times instead of trying to bet- 
ter them, by railing at the men who do the 
actual work of political life instead of try- 
ing himself to do the work, is a poor 
creature, and, so far as his feeble powers 
avail, is a damage and not a help to the 
country. You may come far short of this 
disagreeable standard and still be a rather 
useless member of society. Your educa- 
tion, your cultivation will not help you if 
you make the mistake of thinking that it 
is a substitute for instead of an addition 
to those qualities which in the struggle of 
life bring success to the ordinary man 
without your advantages. Your college 
training confers no privilege upon you 
save as tested by the use you make of it. 
It puts upon you the obligation to show 
yourselves better able to do certain things 
than your fellows who have not had your 
advantages. If it has served merely to 
make you believe that you are to be ex- 
cused from effort in after life, that you 
are to be excused from contact with the 
actual world of men and events, then it 
will prove a curse and not a blessing. If 
on the other hand you treat your educa- 
tion as a weapon the more in your hands, 
a weapon to fit you to do better in the 
hard struggle of effort, and not as ex- 


cusing you in any way from taking part 
in practical fashion in that struggle, then 
it will be a benefit to you. 

Let each of you college men remember 
in after life that in the fundamentals he 
is very much like his fellows who have 


not been to college, and that if he is to 


achieve results, instead of confining him- 
self exclusively to disparagement of other 
men who have achieved them, he must 
manage to come to some kind of working 
agreement with these fellows of his. 
There are times of course when it may 
be the highest duty of a citizen to stand 
alone or practically alone. But if this 
is a man’s normal attitude—if normally 
he is unable to work in combination with 
a considerable body of his fellows—it is 
safe to set him down as unfit for useful 
service in a democracy. In popular gov- 
ernment results worth having can only 
be achieved by men who combine worthy 
ideals with practical good sense; who are 
resolute to accomplish good purposes, but 
who can accommodate themselves to the 
give and take necessary where work has 
to be done, as almost all important work 
must necessarily be done by combination. 
Moreover, remember that normally the 
prime object of political life should be to 
achieve results and not merely to issue 
manifestoes—save of course where the 
issuance of such manifestoes helps to 
achieve the results. It is a very bad 
thing to be morally callous, for moral 
callousness is disease. But inflammation 
of the conscience may be just as un- 
healthy so far as the public is concerned ; 
and if a man’s conscience is always telling 
him to do something foolish he will do 
well to mistrust its workings. The re- 
ligious man who is most useful is not he 
whose sole care is to save his own soul, 
but the man whose religion bids him 
strive to advance decency and clean living 
and to make the world a better place for 
his fellows to live in; and all this is just 
as true of the ordinary citizen in the per- 
formance of the ordinary duties of polit- 
ical life. 

In short, you college men, be doers 
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rather than critics of the deeds that 
others do. Stand stoutly for your ideals; 
but keep in mind that they can only be 
realized, even partially, by practical 
methods of achievement. Remember al- 
ways that this Republic of ours is a very 


real democracy, and that you can only, 


win success by showing that you have the 
right stuff in you. The college man, the 
man of intellect and training, should take 
the lead in every fight for civic and social 
righteousness. He can take that lead 
only if in a spirit of thoroughgoing 
democracy he takes his place among his 
fellows, not standing aloof from them, 
but mixing with them, so that he may 
know, may feel, may sympathize with 
their hopes, their ambitions, their prin- 
ciples—and even their prejudices—as an 
American among Americans, as a man 
among men. 


LOCALS. 


President and Mrs. Buckham spent the 
Easter vacation at Marion, Mass. 

The 1907 class book committee has 
been appointed as follows: Shanley, 
chairman, Sheldon, Sudler, Miss Camp- 
bell, Miss Carpenter. 

The tennis tournament is expected to 
open as soon as the courts are in con- 
dition. 

A meeting of the Boulder Society was 
held Thursday evening, April 17. 

A. C, Eaton, ’07, has completed his 
college work and taken a position under 
New York State Civil Service Commis- 
sion, | M. C. Barker, ’07, also has a po- 
sition under the civil service. 

C. W. Ingalls, 07, has accepted a po- 
sition in Port Jefferson, N. Y. 

A 1909 class meeting was held at 4 p. 
m. Thursday, the 25th in the Science Hall 
for the purpose of voting on a constitu- 
tion. 

Two 1909 committees have been ap- 
pointed as follows: Auditing commit- 
tee, Collins, Harris, Miss Warren: con- 
stitution committee, Maurice, Campbell, 
Miss Deyette. 


Miss Mary W. Lippincott of Riverton, 
N. J., President of Alpha District of 
Kappa Alpha Theta, was the guest of 
Lambda Chapter of that fraternity on 
April 18 and 109. 

A daughter was born to Prof. and Mrs. 
S. E. Bassett of North Prospect street 
April 8. 

Prof. W. C. Simmons, who had the 
chair of Greek in the University of Ver- 
mont from 1873 to 1877 and since then 
a prominent educator in New York city, 
died in New York Sunday, aged 65 
years. 

The following have been chosen as 
commencement speakers: Helen L. Al- 
len, A. L. Daniels, Helen Douglass, G. 
M. Page, F. H: Pease sk Site cen 
C. Wilson. , 

Inspection of the University Battalion 
will take place May 2nd, three weeks 
earlier than usual. 

Two new rooms are being finished on 
the ground floor of the “Mill.” One will 
be used for a ladies cloak room, the other - 
for a committee room. 

The first base ball hop of the season 
was held in the gymnasium Friday even- 
ing, April 18th. 

Inasmuch as the article in the Middle- 
bury items a few days ago relative to 
the breaking of athletic relations between 
Middlebury College and the University 
of Vermont may be misleading, it may 
be well to state the facts of the case. 

After Mr. Hard assumed the duties of 
foot ball manager, he was instructed by 
the faculty to arrange no game with Mid- 
Middlebury College to be played at Mid- 
dlebury, because the faculty did not con- 
sider that it would be advantageous to 
either college to play in that town on ac- 
count of the differences growing out of 
last fall’s game. In offering Middlebury 
the date October 5 for a foot ball game 
at Burlington, Mr. Hard stated that it 
would be impossible to give Middlebury 
a return game because of the decision of 
the faculty in the matter. Considerable 
correspondence followed, in which Mr. 
Pettengill, Middlebury’s manager, did all 
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in his power to get Vermont to come to 
Middlebury. Upon Mr. Hard’s final 
statement that this would be absolutely 
impossible, Mr. Pettengill declined to sign 
for a foot ball game to be played at Bur- 
lington. Following this came the notice 
in the Middlebury items in the Free 
Press, and, shortly after, a letter to Man- 
ager Shaw notifying him that the base 
ball game arranged for Decoration day 
would have to be cancelled. 


REVISED SCHEDULE. 


Manager Shaw of the University of 
Vermont base ball team announces the 
following schedule for the balance of the 
season : 

April 27.—Williams College at Will- 
iamstown. © 

April 30.—Colby at Burlington. 


May 1.—Colby at Burlington. 

May.; 2.—Dartmouth at Burlington. 
May 4:—Dartmouth at Hanover. 
May 7.—Holy Cross at Burlington. 


-. May 10.—Tufts at Burlington. 
May 11.—Tufts at Burlington. 
‘May 13.—Norwich at Burlington. 

~ May 16.—Mass. State at Burlington. 
May 17.—Mass. State at Burlington. 
May 22.—Amherst at Amherst. 
May 23.—Holy Cross at Worcester. 
May 25.—Brown at Providence. 
May 31.—Norwich at Northfield. 

~ June 1.—Harvard College nine at Bur- 

lington. 


June -6.—Alabama at Burlington. 
June» 7.—Alabama at Burlington. 
June 8.—Williams at Burlington. 


THE YEAR IN THE CHRISTIAN ASSO- 
CIATION. 


The University Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association completed its 16th year 
and new officers took charge April 1. A 
brief resume of the work accomplished 
during the past year will give an idea of 
its purpose and success. In one respect 
especially, the field has been considerably 


broadened. A determined effort has been 
made to reach the medical students and 
interest them in the work of the associa- 
tion. Toward this end one of the vice- 
presidents has been chosen from that de- 
partment and with the Y. W. C. A. a re- 
ception has been given for the medical men 
at the beginning of their college year. By 
this and other means, a good start has 
been made in enlisting their interest and 
aid. 

The classes in Bible study organized by 
the association have had an enrollment 
of 103, not to include those in the course 
in the regular curriculum, in starting 
which the association was largely instru- 
mental. In addition to these eight classes 
studying some of the most improved and 
well adapted courses, two other classes for 
mission study have been conducted, one 
among the medical students on “The 
Healing of the Nations,’ and the other 
taking up a new book on China. The 
Student Volunteer Band has met weekly, 
as also has a Personal Workers’ group 
during the last few months. 

The association has carried on a regular 
Sunday School at the Home for Destitute 
Children and has had entire charge of the 
meetings at the Adams Mission in con- 
junction with the Y. W. C. A. in May and 
November, practical work for others 
which has been of great benefit to the 
association and its members, 28 Sunday 
afternoon meetings, mostly devotional, 
have been led by students, instructors, 
and speakers from outside; these are open 
to all college men. It has also sought 
to aid the students by informing them 
of where work may be found and keeping 
a club room with telephone open at all 
times. In every department, the work of 
the past year has been an advance upon 
that of previous years. Especially is this 
true in the finances which show a small 
balance on hand, a condition which the as- 
sociation was able to reach by the liberal 
support of faculty, alumni and students. 
These facts show with what success the 
Christian Association has striven in a 
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broad and healthful way to help the lives 
of all the men in our university, par- 
ticularly by aggressive Christian work by 
and for students. It would like to accom- 
plish much more and hopes during the 
next year and every year to increase its 
scope and usefulness to the whole student 
body. 


Y. M. C. A. NOTES. 


A union meeting was held April 14 at 
which Miss Tyler gave a very interesting 
talk on mission life and work in South 
Africa. On April. 21, over 90 men of 
both academic and medical departments 
listened to an able lecture by Dr. P. E. 
McSweeney in the Chapel. Preparations 
are being made for a strong campaign to 
get a large and representative delegation 
toattend the Student Conference at North- 
field, Mass., June 28 to July 7. The fol- 
lowing are the officers for the ensuing 
Wear. selyresident, t41eG. browne, .OS. 
IEE Orestienits,. Ce weLOLY,; OS, Ds aos 
Adams, med., ’08; treasurer, L. C. Cook, 
08; recording secretary, H. F. White, 
"IO; corresponding secretary, J. S. Bix- 
by, 08. 


A SLEEPER ON THE TRANS-CONTIN- 
ENTAL EXPRESS. 

In the first place don’t take one if you 
are intent on getting any sleep, for sleep 
is out of the question. 

The sleepers are perhaps two-thirds as 
long as ours but just about as wide, and 
at first sight you begin to wonder what 
would happen in case of accident, as they 
appear to be very flimsy affairs. 

The inside of the car is very gaudily 
decorated and instead of an aisle down the 
center of the car it is built down one side 
with compartments opening from it. This 
of course means that they accommodate 
about half as many people as one of our 
sleepers. They actually have an upper and 
lower berth in each compartment and the 
seats, which are like couches are arranged 
so that half the people ride forward and 
half backward. 


WE ARE READY 


To supply your wants, with everything 
in Young Men’s Suits and Overcoats, Rain 
Coats, Underwear, Hats and elegant Neck- 
wear, for all seasons. ~ 

The greatest variety, latest styles and 
best of everything at lowest prices at 


B. TURK & BROTHER 
Burlington se 


THE “BIJOU” 


CIGARS AND TOBACCOS. 
Finest line of Meerschams,BBB Brier Pipes and Cigars 


in the State. Also full line of Turkish and Egyptian 
Cigarettes. 


Vermont 


F. L. TAFT & CO. 
115 Church St., - - Burlington, Vt. 


Heliotype Printing Co. 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


LTADGRAPRERS Ell 


Scientific work and Highest Quality of 
fac-simile reproduction Gelatin and Photo- 
in coloror Mono- & Mechanical Print- 
chrome a ing for Class Books, 
Specialty. etc. 


MEASURE FOR 
MEASURE 


We still maintain our Highest 
Standard of Tailoring 
Excellence. 


We give you the best of goods 
and of workmanship. 


Suits 10 per cent off in next 60 days to 
students, 


Fe. N. -FRGOCHGSTT 


CUSTOM TAILOR 
153 AKAIN ST. 
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While the train is going at full speed 
it is nearly impossible to stand as the car 
rocks violently from side to side. 

The beds are very similar to the back 
of a razor-back hog. If you move from 
the exact middle of your berth you either 


fall on the floor or between the berth - 


and the partition. The pillows are very 
small affairs indeed, about a foot wide 
by a foot and a half long and are made 
of rubber. Of course the porter is not 
very much interested in your comfort, so 
it is generally a question of blowing the 
pillow up some more or letting some air 
out. 

If you are not at all familiar with the 
German language which is generally 
spoken, it will.be a very confusing and 
to say, the least an unrestful night, for 
there is always a probability that you 
have not bought your ticket to the right 
place or will not get off at the right place 
upon arrival. 

Therefore reader, if you ever have oc- 
casion to cross this big island, trust your- 
self to a balloon or a handcar or an auto- 
mobile, but if you value, life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness you will avoid 
the transcontinental express. 
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Dorn’s Dining Room 
IN. THE THEATRE BUILDING, 


201 Main Srreet, Buruineton, Vr. 
Specialties of Game, such as Duck, Plover, Quail, 
Squab, Partridge, Broiled Live Lobster, Soft Shel] 
Crabs, etc. Open every evening until 12 P. M. 

Phone 624-4. 


We handle only 
the Best Grades of 


oo. COAL 


that is a pleasure 


to burn. 


Wholesale ~ Retail 
E, S. Adsit Coal Co., 


Uptown Office 18! College St. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


INSTRUCTION IS GIVEN IN THE UNIVERSITY IN 


I. THk DEPARTMENT OF ARTS. 
IJ. THe Department oF SCIENCE. 
Ill. Tue Drparrment or MEDICINE. 
I. The Department of Arts embraces instruction in Languages, ancient and modern, 
Mathematics, Sciences, Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy, Rhetoric, Literature and 


History. 


The courses pursued in this department are three in number. 
1. The Classical course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
2. The Literary-Scientific course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. 
3. The Commerce and Economics course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
II. The Department of Science embraces particularly instruction in the various branches 
of Mathematical, Physical, Natural and Economic Science, Mechanic Arts and Agriculture. 
The courses pursued in this department are five in number and lead to the degree 


of Bachelor of Science. 


1. Civil Engineering. 

2. Mechanical Engineering. 
3. Electrical Engineering. 
4. Chemistry. 

5. Agriculture. 


For fuller information send for catalogue or special bulletin to 


M. W. ANDREWS, Registrar. 
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MORE HAMMOND TYPEWRITERS DUR- 
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U. V. M. FOUNDER’S DAY. 
May 1, 1907, 10 A. M. 


1. Violin Solo, with Organ Accompaniment. 

2) Srealter, -p. 53) (Ps. 65, 125). 

3. Hymn 48, 

4. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. George W. 
Brown, D. D. 

5. Address by Charles Henry Copeland, 1908. 

6. Ode by the Chapel Choir. 

7. Address by Guy Milton Page, 1907. 

8. Song, by Choir and Students. 

9. Oration by Hon. Thomas Charles Cheney, 


1891, of Morrisville. 
10. Latin Ode, Choir and Students. 
11. Benediction. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT IN THE 
CIVIL WAR. 


We are gathered here today to commemorate 
an act dear to every loyal son of Vermont, and 
to immortalize the name of our beloved founder, 
General Ira Allen. 

One cannot read the life of Ira Allen without 
feeling a pang of regret that he who laid the 
foundations of our Alma Mater must rest in 
obscurity in a foreign state—that all we have 
that remains of the Thomas Jefferson of our 
state, the founder of our college is the memory 
of his name. Who can read his life without 
seeing the versatility of the man? Who can 
look at his portrait without seeing his superi- 
ority over men—without seeing that he was 
aman among men. ; 

We owe Ira Allen a debt of gratitude—we owe 
the men of 1812 a debt we can never repay. 
We cannot recompense those who bore the 
burdens of their college in her days of adversity 
—the immortal dead are serene with the wis- 
dom of eternity. “To us their memory is an 
inspiration and to the future it is hope.” 

It is of this I wish to speak—lest the days 
from ’61 to ’65 become obliterated—by the trend 
of times and the lust for gain that dominates 
the thought and action of mankind today. 

Each college had its heroes; whose voluntary 
services were so freely, so generously, so patriot- 
ically given for the defense of their country 
and their country’s flag. The nation, or the 
individual states will never forget the gallant 
valunteer soldiery who in those dark days 
from ’61 to ’65 marched so loyally forth to 
do battle for sacred rights and lofty principles. 

Enthusiasm is contagious. Of it great prin- 
ciples are born, from it great achievements 
gain their noblest impulses. But unorganized 
enthusiasm is of no lasting value—men must 
be moved as well as inspired if results are 
to be obtained. Thus when at half after four 
o'clock on that dark raw April morning of 
1861, in answer to President’s Lincoln’s in- 
augural message, came the shot which was 
sent whistling over the water toward the dimly 
outlined ramparts of beleagured Sumter, all 
men knew its import. Civil war had begun. 

President Lincoln’s call for 75,000 volunteers 
came as an appeal for instant succor, and more 
than twice that number of northern men clam- 
ored to be led against the nation’s foes. Sixteen 
Northern States and Seven Southern ones stood 
facing each other in the attitude of war. 
Neither the North or the South was prepared 
for the conflict. Arms and appointments were 
lacking. But the whole loyal North was on fire. 
In teeming city, and bustling village, and in the 
quiet farm-house on the Western’ prairie and 
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Eastern hill-side, America’s noble youth carried 
away by ENTHUSIASM felt that he must go or 
forfeit his right to American citizenship: War 
was in the air. The labors of peaceful life 
were neglected. The citizen soldier was awak- 
ening to a sense of his duty. A city of tents 
sprang up along the Potomac. They came from 
every Northern State—Green Mountain boys 
and men of the Prairies and Lakes—they were 
comrades in camp, brothers in effort and duty. 

The news of the firing on Sumter brought the 
students of the University of Vermont to their 
feet. A war meeting was held in the college 
chapel; fervent speeches were made by the 
leading spirits of all the classes; a drill room 
was hired on the ground floor of the Leavenworth 
Block, which used to stand at the corner of 
College Street and Winooski Avenue; the drill 
master was Patrick Hart, an ex-soldier of the 
British Army, who was sergeant of the Fourth 
Dragoon Guards in the famous charge of the 
“Six Hundred,’ at Balaklava in 1855, for which 
he won the Crimean war medals. 

Hart drilled the boys in the British infantry 
tactics of that day. The arms were wooden 
swords. Subsequently the students collected 
‘a purse of one hundred dollars and sent Hart 
down to New York City, where Colonel Thomas 
Dickel was raising the Fourth Regiment of 
New York Volunteer Cavalry. 

As soon as Dickel saw Hart’s Crimean war 
medals he offered him a commission of second 
lieutenant if he would get twenty recruits from 
Vermont. Hart came back to Burlington, raised 
fifty men, obtained his commisison, and after 
more than two years’ gallant service was killed 
near Brandy station, Virginia, in 1863,—charg- 
ing the enemy at the head of his company. 
To the students of the University of Vermont 
is due the credit of rescuing this able soldier 
from the obscurity of unskilled railroad labor. 

When the students erected the flag pole and 
raised the stars and_ stripes in front of the 
college with becoming ceremonies, Lieutenant 
Colonel Gabriel J. Raines of the Fifth U. S. 
Infantry, drove by, and was cheered by the boys. 
He halted, took off his military cap, saluted 
the flag and thanked the students for their 
greeting. Colonel Raines enlisted and mustered 
into service the Second Vermont Volunteers— 
our first three year regiment, which went to 
the front June 24th, 1861. Raines was a native 
of North Carolina, finally cast his lot with that 
of the Southern Confederacy, and the torpedoes 
planted by him exploded under the feet of 
the Army of the Potomac in its pursuit of the 
Confederate Army from Yorktown and Wil- 
liamsburg, May 5th, 1862. Raines did his duty 
loyally by our government up to the date of 
his resignation in the autumn of ’61. He was 
not a secessionist, but finally yielded to the 
appeal of his state, even as Lee and Joe Johnson 
did to that of Virginia. 

At the time of the outbreak of the war there 
were several students from the South in college. 
Two of them, Bard and Wells from Georgia, 
Saw our Second Vermont Regiment march down 
Church Street to take the train for the front 
in June, 1861. They cheered the regiment with 
the rest of-the students, saying they were 


under orders for home, and would soon be in 
the ranks of the South, but bitterly regretted 
that the call of their section and state forced 
them to fight against us. Both of these men 
served in McLaw’s Division of Longstreet’s 
Corps. Barr died in March, 1864, of disease 
contracted in the Gettysburg campaign. 

We honor today those loyal men who stood 
behind their country in her hour of need. 
We honor the men whose names are inscribed 
on the Tablet in this very room. We honor 
first Charles Jarvis, who at the outbreak of 
the war was forty years of age. He was a 
man of wealth and with family ties which were 
hard to cast aside. To the.remonstrances of 
his many friends he replied ‘There are things 
dearer than life. I would rather die for my 
country than to live in ease at home.” And 
imbued as he was with such patriotic spirit 
he answered Lincoln’s call for troops, and re- 
ceived a commission as Captain in the Ninth 
Regiment of Vermont Volunteers. He served 
his country well and in May, 1863, he was pro- 
moted to the rank of Major, which position 
he filled with credit to his state and us until 
he was killed on reconnaissance near Cedar 
Point, N. C. He was the first man in his 
regiment to fall by a Rebel bullet, and by his 
death the regiment suffered the severest loss 
that befell it in the loss of any one man. 

Col. Everett Peabody ’49, who was colonel of 
the 13th and afterwards of the 25th Missouri 
Volunteers was a gallant soldier and was killed 
in action at Pittsburg Landing in Tennessee, 
April, 1862. 

James Marsh Reah ’53, has a brilliant record. 
He served through the term of the First Ver- 
mont Volunteers, then re-enlisted in the Tenth 
Vermont as Sergeant—and on April 2nd, 1865, 
was appointed Brevet Captain for gallantry 
in action during the assault on Petersburg, 
but died three days later as result of wounds 
received in his last courageous charge. He took 
part in many a hard fought battle and as one 
of his comrades said “He was a brave and 
efficient officer, filling every position to which 
he was assigned with fidelity, credit, and skill.” 

In the spring of i863, John Worthington 
Woodward ’62, joined the First Vermont Caval- 
ry. He was the son of Chaplain Woodward of 
the same regiment, who distinguished himself 
several times for gallant service in action. 
Captain Woodward was a scholar and a fine 
soldier, being shot down at the head of his 
men at Hagerstown, Md., in the Gettysburg 
campaign. ‘ 

Captain Hiram Henry Hall, also in the First 
Vermont Cavalry, graduated with high honors 
in 1859. At the outbreak of the war he was 
in Florida, but returned to enlist in the ranks 
of the North. He was present at a meeting 
held in Williston to raise their quota of soldiers, 
delivered a most patriotic speech and set his 
townspeople a worthy example by being the 
first to enlist. Capt. Hall was killed at the 
head of his men while rendering noble service 
to the cause of humanity. 

Of the others who honored us in death:— 
Brainard and Landon perished in the skeleton 
clutch of famine at Andersonville and Libby. 
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The glorious acts of these dead heroes are 
known to men; long may the white light of 
publicity illuminate them for generations yet 
to come. 

We honor and respect too, such men as 
Wyllys Lyman, Jr. 51, who proved his military 
ability by rising to Lieutenant Colonel of the 
Tenth Vermont, and Edward Worthington Smith 
°5b2, whose military talent enabled him to be- 
come Brevet Brigadier General of the U. S. 
Infantry. 

Right here it might be well to say that many 
a man who received no titles, served his country, 
and was just as brave at the front as he who 
led the charge. In this class we have John 
Ellsworth Goodrich ’53, who was chaplain of the 
First Vt. Cavalry, and O’Meara Edson 757, who 
served through the whole war as Surgeon— 
first with the First Vermont Cavalry and later 
with the 17th Vt. Volunteers. The latter was 
a natural born soldier, both in physique and 
gallantry, and would undoubtedly have been 
in the ranks if he could not have served his 
country better elsewhere. 

Alfred Powers Thompson ’58, who acted as 
First Lieutenant in the 13th Vermont at the 
Battle of Gettysburg, and Louis Larned Coburn 
59, who was a Captain in the same regiment 
behaved themselves in a splendid manner on 
that high water mark day of the great Rebellion. 

Chester Parsons ’62, was a captain in the 
ist Vt. Cavalry, who received an honorable dis- 
charge after the Battle of Gettysburg for 
wounds received in this memorable fight. 
Alexander George Watson ’64, Capt. of the Ist 
Vt. Cavalry, and Henry Orson Wheeler, Capt. 
in the same Regiment, served their country 
throughout this mighty contest. It is such 
men as these “that pinned the stars of union 
in the azure of our flag, and made atonement 
for a nation’s sins in blood.” They preserved 
our Flag, as one of our great statesmen has 
said, ‘with not a stain on its folds, not a cloud 
on its glory.” 

Historians and comrades alike agree that 
James Stevens Peck ’60, built a statelier and 
more lasting name at the front than any other 
son of the University of Vermont. He was 
Lieut. Adjt. of the 13th, Adjt. and Maj. of the 
17th Vt. Volunteers—fighting through the Get- 
tysburg campaign to Lee’s surrender. Though 
hit by no ball or shell—scarred by no saber or 
bayonet, he received the death wound upon 
the battlefield and died a soldier’s death far 
from the din of battle long after the clangor 
of war had ceased. 

By his college chums he is remembered as a 
generous, handsome and high spirited boy in 
college—a fine scholar in the languages anil 
English Literature. There were many who in 
after years were proud to call him comrade— 
when he stood on the crest of Cemetery Hil! 
at Gettysburg, under that fire of death from 
Lee’s artillery. He was in the charge that re- 
took a section of artillery in the second day of 
this fight. With courage undimmed by the 
terrible ordeal of Gettysburg, he immediately 
joined the 17th Vt., on being mustered out of 


the 13th; that regiment which was distinguished 
by the severity of its losses during its short 
term of service, above any other military or- 
ganization from Vermont. 

Baptized with fire at Gettysburg, James S. 
Peck passed through the Wilderness, Spottsyl- 
vania, Cold Harbor, and all the fighting before 
Petersburg, until he was graduated from 
this fierce military school at Appomatox. He 
was a scholar and a soldier, but more than 
that, he was was a man of brave and generous 
spirit; faithful and gallant in war, he was 
tender and true in peace. 

If it be asked why, in this sketch of our 
soldiers, we dwell upon the story of their 
soldiership; we answer, “not to stir bustling 
maturity, least of all cynical old age;” but as 
a part of the education of the growing genera- 
tion that saw not the war, or felt its sacrifices; 
they yet may be inspired with the nobility of its 
spirit. 

We all know that our Civil War was not 
fought in vain. We know how at last, through 
blood and tears, “glory’s shining track” led on 
to victory. We all know how our soldiers with 
strength of a nation behind them finally beat 
down the weakening cause of rebellion and 
closed at Appomatox in generous terms of peace 
the fourteen long years of stubborn strife. We 
can rightly sum up in a few words the heroism 
and valor of those days of struggle. They 
were displayed in every small encounter and 
exhibited in every mighty battle. Neither side 
can claim the monopoly of bravery. The war 
for secession was a revelation to the world of 
American courage, American pluck, and Ameri- 
can endurance. The bloody angle at Spottys- 
vania, the slaughter pen on the slope of Little 
Round Top at Gettysburg, the Hornet’s Nest at 
Shiloh, the last Grand Dash at Chickamauga— 
these and countless other places of crises, posts 
of danger, stand in the memory of those who 
survive as proof of the courage and persistence 
of the American soldier. And so from -Bull 
Run to Shiloh on to Gettysburg and Appomatox, 
the cruel war went on with defeat here, with 
victory there, with plans frustrated one day 
and realized the next, with artillery duels and 
hand to hand encounters—with the ping of 
bullets from rifie pits and the unrecorded 
romances of the picket line, with the furious 
charge, the death chamber over hospital ram- 
parts, the battle, the capture, the prison pen, 
and escape until at last came the end—and 
the furled flag and the silent cannon told that 
the conflict between brothers was over, and the 
North and South were united once more. 

Assembled here today, in the afterlight of 
nearly half a century, remembering that the 
late conflict which these men fought, involved 
interests affecting not only the integrity of our 
Union, but the maintenance of free institutions 
the world over; we are filled with devout 
thanksgiving that our college had men who 
appreciated the value of their heritage and were 
invincible in their purpose to preserve the 
American Union and American institutions. 
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MEANING OF THE COLLEGE SEAL. 


In the olden days a Knight, when he went 
forth before men, bore a device emblazoned 
on his shield, a motto declaring the purpose 
and ideal of his life. To this he strove above 
all to be true. 

The shield of Knights of Chivalry has gone 
its way. But it has left its influence and 
heritage. Today, when an institution goes be- 
fore men it bears a device upon its seal, the 
shield of modern times, a motto declaring the 
purpose and ideal of its life. To this it should 
strive above all to be true. 

The motto, the declaration of purpose and 


ideals upon our seal, is “studiis et rebus honestis - 


—For noble pursuits and deeds’—or simply 
“for nobility,” I like to render it. 

Studium means first, eagerness and earnest- 
ness; inclination and love towards our industry. 
Transferred it becomes the object of our zeal 
and impulse,—our studies, pursuits. 

Res is something external to us; a thing, 
an occurrence, an exploit, a deed; and honestus 
the modifier of these two words. Honestus re: 
fers not to the requisite of simple morality, 
but that which is above the standards of 
ordinary men; that which is worthy tc be 
glorified,—the fine, the noble. 

“Studiis et Rebus Honetis”’ then—‘‘To noble 
Pursuits and Deeds.” Nobility in the things 
a man regards and admires, nobility in the 
things that he does, moral nobleness. Nobility: 
I think that one word carries the whole thought. 

Certainly it is a worthy word. It summarizes 
every admirable life. I can conceive of no 
desirable element of character which is not 
included in the word nobility. That is the 
word that has been chosen in our language to 
represent this thought. It is the expression of 
a very lofty ultimate kind of ideal, and it is 
not for us a hollow, meaningless word, mere 
sounding brass. It has its origin with the 
origin of the University, and it has grown in 
prominence with the growth of the University. 

In the inner circle of our first seal were 
various symbols,—the geometric figure of the 
famous “‘pons asinorum,” a sextant, a globe. 
By thege means there was proclaimed the devo- 
tion ,of this University to science, to that 
knewledge and guidance which is from above 
and to universal knowledge. This represented 


_the University’s stock in trade, the wares in 


which it dealt. In the outer ring was ex- 
pressed the dynamic needed to give it all 
proper value, united with the name was the 
declaration of purpose and ideal—Studiis et 
Rebus Honestis. Not bare knowledge even if 
universal, but knowledge coupled with an ideal, 
a principle. Thus was the declaration of our 
first seal. 

In our present seal the expression of our 
purpose and ideals has been brought into the 
foreground, emphasized. The symbols in the 
inner circle of the old seal have given place. 
Today, we see there surmounted only by the 
lamp of knowledge the dedication “Studiis et 
Rebus Honestis”—‘“‘To noble pursuits and deeds” 
—to nobility. 


_fact and are not true to it. 


Well all this, this initial expression and 
developing prominence of our declaration of 


purpose signifies something, I think. It 
signifies the fullness and the value of 
this purpose—the reality and the intimate 


appreciation of it. It signifies:that our founders 


- and the men who have directed our growth 


increasingly recognized that there is something 
more to education than the translation of 
sentences or the conning of theorem and for- 
mula; that “the infinite conjugation of the 
verb” to know represents only the foundation 
of life. They recognized with Bacon that 
“studies teach not their own use, but that is 
a wisdom without them and above them.” They 
recognized that there must be to right educa- 
tion something higher than studies, there must 
be Nobility. 
Nobility, 
derived? 


then, what is it? Whence is it 
Or how obtained? Is it gained from 
without? Partly, I think. Does it come from 
within? Partiy. The associations that are ours 
and the lessons that teach us the thoughts we 
think and influence upon us; the deeds we do 
and the habits they form, these determine | 
whether we are noble. If one walks in the. 
fellowship of those who are worthy and true; © 
if one’s thoughts and aspirations are earnest’ 
and high; if one’s acts follow in any fashion 
the good one knows:—if these be true of us, it 
is scarce more than a definition to say that 
our characters, the kinds of person we are, 
will more and more completely approximate 
nobility. One suspects that right living can 
be no more at bottom than right fellowship, 
right thoughts and right deeds, that these three 
constitute a kind of ultimate trinity of life. 

It is proper for us then to ask ourselves: 
How shall we College students obtain these? 
Where shall we find the first essential of nobil- 
ity—right fellowship? 

One doesn’t want to have the appearance of 
presuming to answer with any finality. He 
knows how futile it would be to attempt that, 


‘but he does venture that we shall find this 


right fellowship best of all in reading,—in 
association * * * * with the Genuine Man of 
Letters. ‘He,’ says Carlyle, “is uttering forth, 
in such way as he can, the inspired soul 
of him. * * * * The hero is he wie lives aneine 
inward sphere of things, in the true divine 
and eternal. His life is a piece of the ever- 
lasting heart of nature herself—all men’s 
lives are, but the weak, many know not the 
The strong few 
are a strong heroic perennial because it cannot 
be hidden from them. The Man of Letters is 
here to proclaim this * * * * Intrinsically it 
is the same function which the old generations 
named a man Prophet, Priest, Divinity, for 
doing.” 

If we walk in the fellowship of the genuine 
Man of Letters, if we read that which he is 
trying to utter forth, we shall be in the same 
fellowship as though we dwelt with Great 
Heroic Deified Men. A very novel and a very 
forceful way, this of Carlyle’s seemed to me, 
of expresing a very old idea. And it is an 
idea withal, this value of reading that needs 
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a very novel and a very forceful and a very 
persuasive form of expression. We are all 
familiar with it but we are apt to disregard it. 
We tell ourselves with Carlyle that “Books are 
the true University,’ with Lord Bacon that 
“Reading maketh a full man;” with Cicero that 
“Books are voices full of wisdom, past ages 
full of examples,” and with a dozen other men 
we tell ourselves the same idea a dozen other 
times in a dozen other forms—but then we are 
pretty apt to read the current murder trial. 
The only acquaintance that the. most of us 
undergraduates have with the genuine Man of 
Letters is a  Recognize—Picture—in—the 
Magazine kind of an acquaintance or at most 
a fourteen—volume—gilt—stam ped—back kind 
of an acquaintance. On the whole it isn’t very 
helpful or very vital. 

Even when we do read, our acquaintance is 
too frequently not broad. You remember the 
Spectator in the Lady Leonora’s library. How 
he found well thumbed copies of tales and 
romances and a wooden edition of the classics, 
I suspect that this time worn story is pretty 
typical of the most of us when we do read. 
That is not to say that we do not read any- 
thing but tales and romances, but that our read- 
ing is too apt to be narrow, confined to one 
particular kind of subject—be it histéry or 
philosophy or some branch of science. 

Elbert Hubbard, who attempts to do Carlyle 
into modern slang, wrote the other day that 
“The mind of the average educated man is 
iike a great tract of land of which one little 
corner is cleared and cultivated in order to 
secure a degree.” I think that in this sentiment, 
as there sometimes is in what Elbert Hubbard 
says, there is a germ of truth. 

Let us try to avoid all these shortcomings 
in our reading. Let us read widely, consult 
with all great men of letters. Let us make the 
acquaintance of Shakespeare and Goethe and 
Dante; of Locke and Berkely and Kent and 
of Spencer; of Bacon and Addison and Carlyle 
and Macauley, of the many others who have 
uttered forth the inspired truths that were in 
them; that have illuminated some phase or 
other of the Good, the True and the Beautiful. 
In them we may find a way to nobility, for with 
them we shall walk in the fellowship of Prophet, 
Priest and Divinity. 

But if this fellowship be profitable we must 
do our part. Though we read and accept the 


- truths the great men utter, that will not serve 


us much unless we employ our own reason to 
understand them—unless we think “We may 
as rationally hope,’ to quote John Locke, “to 
see with other men’s eyes as to know by other 
men’s understandings Such borrowed 
wealth, like fairy money, though it were gold 
in the hand from which one received it, 
will be but leaves and dust when it comes to 
us—————. So much as we ourselves con- 
sider and comprehend, so much we possess of 
real and true knowledge.” 

Lack of thought, thoughtlessness, is the abso- 
lutely fatal thing, a man is capable only just 
so far as he has power to think and he is 
successful only so far as he uses this power. 
Unless a man thinks, his reading, the mechan- 


ically learned externals of his education are 
valueless and futile and useless. His outlook 
upon life isn’t clear, he mistakes things, takes 
them for one thing and finds them another. 
His attempts at any goal are foredoomed 
failures. 

If then, we are devoted to noble pursuits and 
deeds it must be a devotion with thought, 
thought that takes account of things, that dis- 
criminates for us betwen the true and the 
untrue, the worthy and the unworthy, the noble 
and the ignoble. We can’t devote ourselves to 
the true and the worthy and the noble unless 
we know what they are, unless by thought we 
make them a part of our knowledge. It is a 
little thought upon these things that distin- 
guishes mankind from the beasts and it is a 
great deal of thought that distinguishes the 
great, the noble man from mankind. 

We who are going to earnestly apply ourselves 
to noble pursuits and deeds—‘‘to nobility,” may 
not simply trail along with mankind. We must 
not recite fact or law or philosophic dogma with- 
out considering its real nature, and we ought to 
think outside the classroom. When we come 
across the expression of a great truth, or a 
noble sentiment or a fine line of poetry we 
ought to try to make the thought or idea that 
underlies it a part of our knowledge. And it 
is worth while to take time to consider the 
ultimates of things, the whence, whither and 
wherefor; the things which concern us more 
intimately than anything else and occupy our 
thoughts less. 

Let us walk in the fellowship of great men, 
but let us do it thinkingly, and comprehending- 
ly. Let us have our minds, to filch a simile from 
Ruskin, not as badly blown glass that obscures 
and distorts what we see through it, but like 
a glass of sweet and strange color that gives 
new tones to what we see through it; and a 
glass of rare strength and clearness too, to let 
us see more of truth than others tell us and 
to bring nature up to us and hear to us. 

ok ok * * * 

A while ago one expressed the opinion that 
the fellowship and thoughts that belong to one 
together with the things he does, determine the 
kind of an individual he is. When it comes 
to a consideration of our acts with relation 
to our college motto, one has no intention of 
going into a discussion of right and wrong 
doing. It is taken for granted that one will 
be an ordinary moral being. But honestus 
means something more than not-wrong. It 
means honorable, noble, fine. It is honestum 
for a man to be the true gentleman; “To think 
more of other people’s feeling than his own 
rights, and more of other people’s rights than 
his own feelings.” One must have a eertain 
amount of courage and resolution and patience 
to do this. One must be willing, and conceive 
it worth while sometimes to yield up to others 
his own rights and desires. Isn’t that what 
nobility really means? Isn’t any honestus act 
in the last analysis merely a noble element in 
our relations with persons? 

You remember the delightful Vesper Homily 
on the Fine and Serious Art of Living Together. 
I think that will help us much. I suspect 
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that noble acting is merely another name for 
this art. That nobility in acts refers at bottom 
to nothing more than the way in which we get 
on with other individuals and the motto of 
it is: “As we have therefore opportunity let us 
do good unto all men.’ “And let us not be 
weary in well doing.” 

Well one doesn’t know how much he has 
left unsaid about our search after nobility that 
he ought to have said. He doesn’t know what 
perchance he has said that he ought not to 
have said, you may determine that and add or 
subtract for yourselves. But this one thing 


he does hold certain “That we ought to apply . 


ourselves diligently to worthy pursuits to 
earnestly seek nobility.” It has been the guiding 
star of the birth and the growth of our college, 
of its great men whom we venerate; Allen and 
Sanders and Marsh; the Torreys, older and 
younger, and the other father and son, the 
Benedicts, the younger of whom we are all 
now truly mourning; it has been the guiding 
star of these and noble men who are still with 
us. The ambition that was theirs should be 
ours and the goal then found, the one we are 
seeking. It is a boundless treasure that we 
do not jingle in our pockets or count up before 
men, but one which is the most useful and the 
most valuable for each of us. 

Let us then endeavor and work with all 
earnestness and diligence to gain nobility; 
which perchance will be ours if we read well, 


walk in the fellowship of Prophets and Priests . 


and Divinities; if we think well, if we have 
our minds as a glass of Sweet and strange color 
and of rare strength and clearness, too, and 
if we act well,—if we “become not weary in 
well doing.” 


THE COLLEGE MAN IN POLITICS. 


The invitation to address you today was re- 
ceived by me with mingled feelings of pleasure 
and terror, of pleasure in the thought that I 
might be deemed worthy of such an invitation, 
but of terror when there flashed through my 
mind the tortures I have suffered in by-gone 
days on this old chapel platform. While a 
young alumnus must feel, as I do this morning, 
his inability to bring you a message that shall 
be worthy of such an occasion as this, still 
he cannot help but be pleased when such an 
invitation comes to him and especially so when 
it comes from a beloved president and faculty, 
at the feet of many of whom it was his happy 
privilege to sit during four years of his youth. 

While on ‘“‘Founder’s Day” it would be fitting 
to treat of a subject more or less historical and 
dealing with men and events of a former day 
or of questions broadly concerning a college 
education, yet I have decided to speak to you 
along a different line. 

In view of the many complex and difficult 
problems that are today demanding, not alone 
that they be solved, but that they be correctly 
solved, and because you young men must do 
your part in the solution of them, it seemed to 


me it would not be inappropriate to speak to 
you on this occasion upon “The College Man 
in Politics.” 

At no time since the close of the civil war 
have we faced so many issues of national con- 
cern as today, among them being that of the 
tariff, the, to us, new problem of colonial 
administration, the greater centralization of 
power in the federal government, railroad rate 
regulation, municipal and governmental owner- 
ship of public utilities, the great problem grow- 
ing out of the relations existing between or- 
ganized labor and capital and the serious and 
perplexing question of how to properly control 
without crippling or injuring the great corpora- 
tions which absorb and dominate both capital 
and labor. 

These problems, confronting us at this time 
because we are passing through a period of 
great social, political and industrial unrest, 
demand leaders of the highest order, leaders 
who shall be wise, sane, honest, fearless and 
broad-minded. Without such we cannot hope 
that these questions will be settled aright. 
Where then shall we look for these leaders? 
I say to the college men of today. These 
problems are worthy of the best thought of 
our best trained thinkers. In handling them 
we have a right to demand the aid of the finest 
culture and the highest intellectual power we 
have been able to develop. 

Possibly some of you are saying that you 
deplore the evils of politics and that the morals 
of the country are outraged by their deceit and 
dishonesty, and that because of all this you will 
have nothing to do with them. In many locali- 
ties it is all too true that politics are coarse 
and vulgar, are demoralizing and degrading. 
This makes it all the more your. sacred duty to 
go into politics. You cannot shirk your re- 
sponsibility in this matter. One of two things 
is imperative. You must bear the evil results 
of politics constantly growing more corrupt 
and unbearable or you must take hold and help 
to make them better. You must suffer the 
errors of an ignorant policy, or you must help 
to formulate a wise one. Can there be any 
question that the proper pursuit of politics 
is one of the most important of all earthly 
objects of human study? Next to the relation 
of man to his Maker what is there so deserving 
of his best attention as his relation to his 
fellow men? The welfare of the community is 
always of much more importance than the wel- 
fare of any individual or any number of in- 
dividuals. The welfare of the community is 
the highest object of the science of politics. 
To help individuals is the business of the 
learned professions. T’o do the same for com- 
munities is the business of politics. To aid in 
developing a single career may task the best 
efforts of the teacher. To assist in shaping 
the policy of a nation—is not this as much 
higher than the heavens are high above the 
earth? 

But still you may ask, is it all worth while? 
Are there any longer questions that really de- 
serve the attention of scholars? Without the 
least hesitation I answer most emphatically, 
yes. Never in recent years have so many com- 
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plicated and perplexing questions arisen on 
our political horizon deserving and demanding 
the best attention of our scholars as today. 
That I may be able to convince you of this 
fact I wish to call your attention very briefly 
to a few of the grave problems now confronting 
us, the correct solution of which means so much, 
not only to this nation, but also to the cause 
of liberty and _ representative government 
throughout the world. 

What shall we do to stop lynching? 

It has increased to an alarming degree until 
it is a blot upon our government of which 
every true citizen should be ashamed. Today 
it is no longer confined to any one section of 
our country nor is it resorted to except under 
conditions of terrible excitement and atrocious 
crime as formerly. When more than twenty 
people, a large majority of whom are peaceable, 
law-abiding and guilty of no offense other than 
that of having a black skin, can be done to 
death by a mob in one evening in one of the 
fairest cities in the south, is it any wonder 
that some of our foreign brothers look upon 
‘us as a half barbarous people, our government 
as crude and its power to protect its citizens 
inefficient? When we stop to consider that 
lynching in any form is almost unknown out- 
side of the United States our humiliation at its 
spread here should be all the deeper. 

We are wont to hold up our hands in holy 
horror when we read in our morning paper 
of a new Kishneff massacre and rush off to urge 
our President to demand of Russia that they 
cease. How much better it would be if we 
would turn our attention to our own affairs 
and see to it that every person, no matter 
what his color may be nor how low and degraded 
his position, nor how revolting his crime, 
should be accorded a fair trial and that his 
life should not be forfeited except at the order 
of the state after he has been found guilty. 
This condition can be secured only when an 
aroused and enlightened public regards a par- 
ticipant in a lynching as a murderer and insists 
upon his being punished as such. 

Shall we encourage greater centralization of 
power in the Federal Government? 

Today there is a manifest tendency to in- 
crease and centralize power in the national 
government, and to that extent diminish the 
sovereignty of the states as well as the reserved 
power of the people. Congress is being appealed 
to to take action by which it will regulate 
divorces, polygamy, insurance, supervision 
of corporations and _ inspection of  fac- 
tories. Is there not danger in this tendency 
and may we not wisely consider whether it 
ought not to be stayed? I know it is claimed 
that the national government is more efficient 
than the States and so can reach supposed ills 
in their entirety when the States can only 
reach them partially. But is efficiency the only 
test? If it is, then a centralized government 
with a dictator is the ideal government, for 
none has such efficiency and thoroughness as 
a government under the absolute control of a 
single individual. If this centralization is 
carried too far will it not result in building 
up the party machine and party boss, and giv- 


ing them a power such as has never been 
dreamed of in this country? Have we not 
already suffered enough from them so that 
instead of increasing their power we should 
strive to curtail it? Instead ot attempting to 
extend the power of our national government 
would it not be better to strive to awaken in 
each individual a sense of his personal respon- 
sibility in the adjustment and control. of these 
matters? He will surely become inattentive ° 
and careless when he feels that responsibilty 
for the affairs of his community is no longer 
vested in the inhabitants of that community, 
but is located in Washington. We should en- 
deavor most earnestly to avoid this as it will 
tend to destroy the individual’s possession of 
an independent, conscientious, public spirited 
citizenship, which is the most glorious product 
of our civilization. Only a spirit of individ- 
uality, a sense of personal responsibility, can 
give to this nation an enduring and brilliant 
future. 

What are we going to do to regulate immi- 
eration? 

This is a question of great political and 
social importance. The Commissioner-General 
of Immigration in his report for 1905 says: 
“The experience of another year has served to 
establish a stronger conviction of the magnitude 
and gravity of the problems presented by the 
growth of our alien population. These prob- 
lems loom so largely in the prospect: of our 
country that it may be truly said without giving 
just cause to charge exaggeration that all other 
questions of public economy relating to things 
rather than to human beings shrink into com- 
parative insignificance.” 

The immigrant is coming to our shores in 
constantly increasing numbers and while he 
may not be the menace to our nation that the 
pessimist would make out, he yet presents a 
problem—the problem of his assimilation and 
transformation into a good American citizen. 
The man bringing good character, health, thrift 
and intelligence has always been and will ever 
continue to be warmly welcomed by us, but 
the time has arrived when we must forbid the 
dumping on our shores of these who are dis- 
eased, shiftless, insane, criminals or paupers. 
Neither principles of wisdom and justice nor 
arguments of expediency make it incumbent 
upon us to welcome these classes. As has been 
well said, “This country is an asylum, but it 
is not an insane asylum; it is a refuge, but it 
is not a penitentiary or a poorhouse.” This 
nation recognizes its obligation to welcome the 
poor and oppressed of every land; but it is 
under no obligation to relieve foreign nations 
of their duty to care for their own insane and 
dependent people. 

The proper distribution of the desirable im- 
migrant is quite as important as the elimina- 
tion of the undesirable. The South and the 
West need the immigrant to aid in properly 
developing their resources, but today instead 
of going to these sections more than three- 
fourths of them insist upon stopping in the 
large sea-board cities, there to congregate in 
foreign colonies, from which the turbulent and 
troublesome elements in those cities are chiefly 
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recruited. Here they cannot learn the real 
lessons of Americanism and so are prevented 
from becoming independent citizens, proud of 
their adopted country and loyal to her institu- 
tions. 

That this is considered a very serious prob- 
lem is shown by the fact that a commission, 
headed by our own Senator Dillingham, has been 
appointed to go abroad this summer for the 
purpose of making a careful study of the ques- 
tion and reporting to the next session of Con- 
gress. 

How are we going to solve the great problem 
of organized labor and organized capital? 

What shall be the relations between the man 
with labor, skilled or unskilled, to sell, and the 
man with money to buy it? 
doubt one of the greatest questions confronting 
us. Within the past few years combination 
of industrial forces has come to be the rule. 
Moneyed interests have combined for the pur- 
pose of enlarging their enterprises, widening 
their influence and control upon markets, pro- 
ducts and prices, thus securing an increase of 
profits. Labor has combined for mutual pro- 
tection and to secure an increase in wages. 
No sane person has ever questioned the right 
of both the employer and the employed to main- 
tain these combinations. The labor union is 
certainly as legitimate as the trust and exists, 
indeed, because the conditions created by the 
latter compelled it to combine for its protection. 
Capital must have labor, and without capital 
there would be no demand for labor. The two 
should work together in harmony instead of 
opposition. What relations exist now, you 
know. They are those of armed observation 
and truce. Every little while the truce is 
somewhere broken, with varying fortune for 
the contestants, but always with wasteful cost 
and generally with no substantial profit to 
either. Year by year the hostility has grown 
more marked, the conflicts more frequent, the 
feeling more bitter. Strikes have been fre- 
quent, and the suffering occasioned thereby has 
oftentimes been intense and has for a large 
part been borne by the innocent. Both parties 
have frequently been unjust and unreasonable 
in their demands and at times have been utterly 
callous of the rights of the public, which have 
been greviously affected. It is only a short 
time since we suffered from a great coal strike. 
Industries were crippled and in some instances 
almost paralyzed because of inability to secure 
coal. Winter was fast approaching with the 
certainty of untold misery and anguish for 
hundreds, yet the coal barons in their heartless- 
ness and unmoved by the inevitable suffering 
they knew their stand would occasion, refused 
even to arbitrate with the miner until a great 
President, by his wonderful firmness, tact and 
perseverance, gave the mine owners to under- 
stand that there was a third party, the great 
public, whose rights must be protected and 
respected, with the result that arbitration 
speedily followed. 

In view of the great financial losses, incon- 
venience and suffering that is occasioned the 
public by these conflicts, is it not about time 
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for us to stop and ask ourselves if America 
is to be run by the unions alone with their 
widening sense of power, or by the trusts alone 
with their widening sense of power, or by all 
the people with their widening sense of honor? 

What shall be done with the tariff? 

Shall we, listening to the argument of the 
“standpatters” “let well enough alone” or shall 
we revise the tariff? Prosperity, unprecedented 
and such as no one ever dreamed of, has come 
to us in the last twenty years. There is no 
question but that the protective system has 
been in a large measure responsible for this 
wonderful degree of prosperity since it has 
been very favorable to American industrial 
development. It has made possible the upbuild- 
ing of many of our great industries from small 
beginnings, giving employment to thousands 
upon thousands of wage earners at such prices 
that one can say, without fear of contradiction, 
that the situation of American workmen is 
far better than those of any other country on 
the globe. Wages, measured both in money 
and in what money will buy, are higher here 
than anywhere else. Because of this we have 
those who, maintaining very properly that the 
tariff, more than any other factor, is responsible 
for the development of our great industries 
and the maintenance of our high wage scale, 
insist that there must be no tampering with it, 
as any appreciable reduction would at once 
result in cutting down the scale of wages, the 
lowering of which would be a national calamity, 
degrading our labor, diminishing our home 
market, and striking at the very foundation of 
our Republic. 

On the other hand there are those who, just 
as sincere and honest in their belief, say that 
while it was undoubtedly necessary for the 
proper development ot this country that our 
infant industries should have been protected, 
that they have reached the point where they no 
longer need so much protection and that the 
unnecessary protection now accorded them is 
developing many of them into great monopolies, 
which are rapidly crushing out competition. 
They insist that the government is not called 
upon to nurse industries which are so powerful 
as to dominate the production and commerce 
of the whole country. 

The true object of protection should be to 
prevent foreign competition from underselling 
American manufacturers in American markets, 
since such underselling would necessitate the 
reduction of wages paid American laborers to 
the standard of that paid Europeans. Such a 
condition is not to be desired. But when 
American made goods are sold in foreign 
markets at a lower price than is asked for them 
in America, is it any wonder that there are 
those, constantly increasing in number, who say 
that it is evidence that such protection is not 
needed when the manufacturer can pay the 
American rate of wages, transport his product 
across the water, lay it down in a foreign market 
and there sell it at the foreign rate of prices. Is 
is not manifestly un-American to require 
Americans to pay on American soil a higher 
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price for American products than is charged 
foreigners on foreign soil for the same things? 
- For a long time tariff revision sentiment has 
been gaining strength and intensity throughout 
the entire country and this, too, regardless of 
party affiliations, with the result that today 
there are few public questions being more 
generally considered and earnestly discussed 
than the proposed revision or re-adjustment 
of the present tariff schedules. It is a great 
question necessarily demanding the most careful 
study at the hands of those whose duty it is 
to solve it, since much of our future material 
properity depends upon its proper solution. 
_ How are we going to control our corporations? 

To them more than to any other cause is 
due the ruin of legislative virtue and the tempt- 
ing of judicial honor. Creatures of the state 
they have in many instances come to control 
and command the legislation of the State, the 
interpretation of its laws, and elections of its 
law-makers. Supposed to be the servants of the 
people, they are already fast making themselves 
the masters,—are threatening, indeed, to sub- 
vert entirely the government of the people. 

How shall we develop the spirit of enterprise, 
healthful and legitimate industrial ambition, the 
inspiring spirit of far-reaching service, and that 
Spirit of humanity which is the essence of 
democracy, and at the same time check the 
vulgar greed for wealth, the childish ambition 
for bigness, the despotic love of power and the 
wholly ignoble spirit of envy? If we do not 
Know how to deal with these most fundamental 
factors of our national life, all our making of 
laws and amending of constitutions will avail 
us little. Shall we allow these great combina- 
tions of capital to work their own will un- 
trammeled and unregulated by government? 
If so, what will be the effect in the state of a 
subject who is superior to the State? To do 
this would be for the State to surrender its 
power to the corporations, whose servant it 
would become as soon as it ceased to be its 
master. We have seen this condition existing 
in New Jersey, where for years the government 
has been under the almost absolute control of a 
great life insurance company. 
_Shall we increase the power of the Federal 
Government so as to exercise its control over 
them? Can we do this without periously in- 
creasing the centralization of authority and en- 
dangering that local self-government and 
individual liberty which are the distinguishing 
characteristics of the American Republic? If 
we attempt to put definite limits to combina- 
tions of capital and succeed, what effect will 
it have on our national prosperity in the 
great international industrial competition on 
which this nation is entering? On the other 
hand if such limits are not put on, what will 
be the effect on the wages of laboring man 
when he must take whatever monopoly chooses 
to pay him, and on the cost to consumers when 
they must pay whatever monopoly sees fit to 
charge them? 

The power to combine is one of the results 
of human development and no reasonable per- 
son will claim that this capacity will be or 


ought to be recklessly thrown away. But it is 
absolutely true, to quote the words of President 
Roosevelt, that “all individuals, rich or poor, 
private or corporate, are subject to the law of 
the land, and the biggest corporation like the 
humblest private citizen, must be held to strict 
compliance with the will of the people as 
expressed in the fundamental law.” To deny 
this would be to deny the right of the state 
to exist. The state must not only possess the 
power to regulate and control any and every 
combination of individuals just as it possesses 
the power to regulate and control every indi- 
vidual, but it must also exercise this power 
in its best judgment whenever the individuals 
or combination of individuals act in a manner 
injurious to public welfare. The mere posses- 
Sion of such power if it were never exercised 
when needed would avail little. 

Because of the extent to which some of these 
great combinations have gone of late and _ be- 
cause of the utter lack of regard they have 
appeared to have for the rights of the people, 
fear has been expressed that a comparatively 
small body of them may eventually get control 
of articles essential to human happiness, nay 
even to human existence, such as fuel, food 
and lights. The time has already arrived when 
this is nearly true as to coal and meat. Because 
they fear such a peril is imminent the American 
people are aroused as they have not been since 
the proclamation of emancipation. 

True liberty will no longer exist in America 
if ever our trusts get the power to conduct 
their business in defiance of law and in dis- 
regard of the interests of the public. If ever 
the question is clearly presented to the Ameri- 
can people whether the great combinations shall 
control the Government or the Government 
shall control the great combinations, the public 
will give but one answer to that question; any 
other answer would involve a total abandonment 
of the rule of the people. 

How are we going to stop official stealing? 

I believe that no more serious question con- 
fronts us than this. If men elected to high 
and sacred positions of trust have neither 
enough honor nor character to stop their steal- 
ing and their constantly increasing betrayal of 
those whom they are sworn to protect, the end 
of representative government will surely follow. 
It cannot exist when it becomes rotten at the 
core. Today we know all too well that theft 
and corruption is running rampant in many of 
the great cities of our country. It is not an 
affair of one party. Every party that has had 
a chance has taken its share of the plunder. 
Tammany rule in New York in its worst days 
was not more corrupt and rotten than the 
Republican ring that has had Philadelphia in 
its grasp during the last few years. Within 
the past year you have seen one of our chief 
cities overwhelmed by the greatest calamity of 
modern times and almost before the earth had 
ceased to quake and the fires to burn, you have 
seen a gang of political thieves in the persons 
of its board of supervisors, taking advantage 
of the dazed and stricken condition of its people, 
and selling street railway, gas and telephone 
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franchises for a mere song before the people 
could awaken from their demoralized condition 
sufficiently to protect their rights. For an 
overhead trolley franchise it is claimed that the 
boss was paid $485,000, $91,000 of which was 
pased on by him to the supervisors. The gas 
company paid $750.00 per vote for the privilege 
-of charging eighty-five cents for gas instead of 
seventy-five, while a telephone company is said 
to have paid from $5,000 to $10,000 each for 
votes. There are said to have been some 
righteous men in Sodom, but there was not one 
single honest member on the San Francisco 
board of supervisors, proof of which is shown 
by their all pleading guilty to indictments 
brought against them. 
who sold their trust we should not, as we so 
often have done, overlook and forget the rich 
and respectable capitalists who bought them, 
taking advantage of the awful calamity that 
had stricken their city. These men, “leading 
citizens,’ many of them,—made dollars where 
the disgraced supervisors made cents and the 
boss dimes. This form of corruption will never 
be stopped until the same kind of punishment 
is meted out to the capitalist as to the poor, 
ignorant tool whom he buys. 

The boss in San Francisco, as everywhere 
else, was simply the business agent of public- 
service corporations—the corporations that dur- 
ing the last month have been begging pitifully 
for a “square deal,’ wondering why there is 
such an unaccountable wave of public hostility 
against them, and deciding that it must all 
be due to the reckless and unbalanced agitator 
(?) in the White House. If there is a wave 
of hostility towards corporations now spreading 
over our country no one but the corporations 
are to blame for it. They have brought it 
upon themselves by such transactions as that 
at San Francisco, by the watering of stocks 
and by their disregard of the rights of the 
public. 

Conditions in New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Minneapolis and many other 
cities have been as bad as those in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Municipal governments have oftentimes be- 
come co-operative thieving associations. Vice 
of all kinds has been legalized and protected 
by the very men whose sworn duty it was to 
up-root it, all because of the ‘rake-off’ that 
was theirs for so doing. A prominent writer 
in one of our leading papers has within a 
month said, “The New York police is a semi- 
criminal and semi-secret, organization. New 
York pays them about $14,000,000 a year to 
protect her people against criminals, but the 
criminals pay the police something like 
$25,000,000 to protect them against the law. 
Naturally the criminals get the better service.’’ 
Can we doubt but that there is some truth in 
this statement when we see nearly every jn- 
spector of police on a salary of $3,750, owning 
houses, for convenience sakes in their wives 
names, that cost from $30,000 to $50,000? We 
have a right to wonder how they can be thrifty 
enough to save so much from such a small 
salary. 


In branding these men- 


This corruption is by no means confined to 
municipalities, but extends to state govern- 
ments aS well. We stand amazed today at the 
exposure of graft that has just been laid bare 
in connection with the furnishing of the new 
capitol at Harrisburg. It is one of the most 
nauseating tales of rascality that has ever come 
to the attention of the American people. . 

State Legislatures have frequently been 
debauched and United States senatorships have 
been knocked down to the highest cash bidders. 
with the result that many of our ablest men are 
being driven from the Senate and their places 
filled by men not only unqualified, but absolute- 
ly unfit for these positions, but who receive 
them either because they have bought them or 
because some interest they represent has bought 
them for them. 

Nor is official stealing and dishonesty confined 
to State Legislatures, for, to our shame, we have 
recently discovered that it existed in some of 
the departments at Washington and even in 
Congress itself. We have been shocked to find 
both members of Congress and U. S. Senators 
engaged in stealing our public timbered lands 
and we have been obliged to bow our heads in 
shame when nearly the entire delegation in 
Congress from one our great northwestern 
states was indicted for connection with this 
theft, its senior senator convicted and only 
saved from a term in prison because death 
mercifully intervened. We have seen another 
senator from a western state pay a heavy fine 
and serve a six month’s sentence in jail for 
illegally practising in the departments. 

When we see all this and hear a great rail- 
road financier boast that he can not only buy 
and control legislatures and Congress, but the 
judiciary as well, is it any wonder that we stop 
and ask ourselves if there are any men in 
oficial positions who have not their price and 
if there is no position of trust so high or sacred 
that the “interests” will not dare to attempt 
to bribe its holder? 

When we read the long list of official steal- 
ing we almost lose faith in mankind and in 
a democratic form of government. Some way 
must be found to put a stop to it all or this 
government will surely fall. 

It is high time for clean, clear, decisive moral 
indignation and judgment; for the resolute 
clear-sightedness which refuses to be confused 
by the glamour of position, power or respect- 
ability; which metes out exact justice with a 


dispassionate hand, bowing neither to the 


clamor of the hour nor to those appeals for 
mercy which would defeat the ends of justice. 
The nation needs moral re-invigoration and it 
will come only when facts are faced and deeds 
are described by words which have a keen 
edge and sting, and men are judged by the 
measure of the light and faith and confidence 
against which they have sinned. 

It is time to hold men who are trusted to a. 
more rigid account, and if they betray their 
trusts to tear from them the shreds of re- 
spectability behind which they would conceal 
the greatness of their offending. The people 
must be taught and must come to fully realize 
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that the greater criminal is not the one who 
breaks into another’s house and takes his 
property or holds one up at the point of a 
revolver on some dark street and relieves him 
of his pocket book, but he who seizes and 
wastes property put into his hands by men and 
communities because he is believed to be honest. 
The magnitude of the offense should not be 
determined by its rating on the statute books 
so much as by the measure in which it in- 
volves violation of trust, betrayal of confidence, 
and use of the honor and authority bestowed 
by others for selfish and base purposes. 

The public must be aroused to the point 
where it will demand and insist that public 
officials be honest. No man who is corrupt or 
who condones corruption in others can possibly 
do his duty by the community. When this 
truth is accepted as axiomatic in our politics, 
then, and not till then, you wil see such a moral 
uplifting of the people as will render Tammany 
rule in New York, as it now is, an Ames rule 
in Minneapolis, a Butler rule in St. Louis, or a 
Ruef rule in San Francisco, no more possible 
than it would be possible to revive robber 
baronage of the middle ages. 

How public conscience shall be aroused until 
the people shall rise and demand that this 
stealing shall cease, is one of the questions 
you must help to answer. 

These then are some of the larger problems 
which are demanding a solution. Are they 
not worthy the attention of scholars? Rather 
let us declare that scholar unworthy of his 
opportunities, untrue to himself, his class, or 
his time, who neglects them. You may say 
that the picture I have painted of corruption 
in politics and official dishonesty and stealing 
is so gloomy and discouraging that it makes 
you heart-sick and fearful that the existing 
conditions can not be remedied. You may feel 
that because they have been permitted to exist 
so long it is what the people want and they 
will not rise and assist you in the work of 
reform. This is not so, for there never was a 
time when the people were so willing to be 
lead or when they were so anxiously scanning 
the horizon for leaders they could trust and 
confidently follow as now. 

While there are always in our national life 
tendencies, like some of these I have mentioned, 
which give us cause for apprehension, there 
are others which, just as truly, give us cause 
for hope. One of these is the fact that the 
spiritual conscience of the nation is being 
aroused as never before to a realization of 
moral diseases that have been long permeating 
the body politic. Evil is being unmasked in 
present day business life and in municipal, 
state and national governments. Evil doers 
are trembling before the righteous indignation 
of a great people and the conscience of citizens 
everywhere is demanding the righting of wrongs 
and the restoration of the moral integrity that 
alone can make a nation truly great. Never 
has there been a time in this country when the 
law has reached into the high places with such 
a stern hand as it is reaching today. You all 
know of the splendid work done by Gov. Folk, 
while district attorney, in prosecuting and 


punishing the ring of boodle aldermen and coun- 
cilmen in St. Louis, one of the most corrupt 
rings this country has ever boasted. Attention 
has already been called to the dastardly wrongs 
done the stricken people of San Francisco last 
year, but today we have just cause for hope 
when we read of the grand work of such young 
men as Heney and Spreckles by which the 
traitors who sold the people of San Francisco 
into bondage are being brought to the bar of 
justice. Punishment swift and certain will 
surely be. meted out to them. Not only have 
the supervisors been indicted and pleaded guilty, 
but Ruef, the boss, has many indictments hang- 
ing over him, is under bail aggregating nearly 
$700,000, and a long term of imprisonment 
seems sure to be his. What a pitiful end for 
a brilliant college man who, if he had only 
turned his ability in different channels, might 
easily have been among the leaders of his 
state. 

The house-cleaning of St. Louis and San 
Francisco is being carried on in other cities. 
Everywhere the people are uniting to over- 
throw corrupt rings and immoral machines and 
to drive corruptionists from the seats of trust 
and grafters from the temple of government. 
Out of this all there is coming a distinct 
advance of moral standards, a clearer percep- 
tion of the dullness of moral feelings which 
has overtaken politics and business, a deter- 
mination to tear aside the mask of. respect- 
ability and compel offenders to stand before 
the community in the light of their misdeeds. 
Moral corruption has gone far, but not too far 
for moral recovery. The vast mass of the 
people have been honest, but they have grown 
morally heedless and careless and have let the 
standards fall from hands too much occupied 
with work and gain. 

Another cause for hope is that there has un- 
doubtedly been a growing feeling among educat- 
ed men that they are in honor bound to do 
their full share of the work of American public 
life. They begin to realize as never before 
that the days have passed when they could, 
without much harm, neglect their duty to the 
government. Already are they showing more 
interest then heretofore in the questions of the 
day, are doing efficient service in the work of 
reform going on in different sections of the 
country and in many cases are being chosen 
as the leaders in this good work. 

Some of you may say there is no use 
of your taking up this fight as one man can 
accomplish little. In answer to this I would 
call your attention to what has been done by 
one young man who graduated from Harvard 
in 1880. Though educated in a social atmos- 
phere in which practical politics was numbered 
among the vices, he deliberately chose to be- 
come a politician. Elected to the Assembly in 
New York when but a year out of college, 
he at once awakened the interest and the an- 
tagonism of ring and routine politicians by his 
straightforwardness and his determination to 
make public office not a public snap, but a pub- 
lic trust. Although entering upon public life 
at one of the most discouraging and depressing 
periods in the history of the country, he has 
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stood from the first for integrity of private 
character and for independence and competency 
in public life. He has been governed by one 
principle,—a passionate desire to do the work 
of the state, without fear and in the best 
possible way. Whether the work to be done 
was outside of or within the public gaze, 
whether of small or of great moment, it has 
been done with an enthusiasm for righteous- 
ness in public action which has been an inspira- 
tion to the young men of this country. Whether 
in his Legislature, in the Civil Service Commis- 
sion-at Washington, as Police Commissioner in 
New York, as Assistant Secretary of our Navy 
on the eve of our war with Spain, as Governor 


of New York, as Vice-President and President, — 


his course has been marked not by passive 
honesty, but by resolute and aggressive in- 
tegrity. As police commissioner a terror to the 
criminal and grafters among the police, so 
today he is feared by those corporations striv- 
ing to evade the laws, that misuse wealth and 
that are dishonestly operated. ‘fo him more 
than to any one else is due the gratitude of the 
country for the awakening of the public con- 
science to the point where the people are de- 
manding that corporations as well as individ: 
uals shall be amenable to law, that grafting, 
official dishonesty and stealing shall cease, 
that no guilty man shall escape, no matter how 
high his political or social position may be, 
that public office shall be administered as a 
public trust, and that every one may be assured 
of a square deal. He has been the foremost in 
instituting a moral house-cleaning and has 
spared no man or corporation in his endeavor 
to drive the money changers out of the temple 
of the people’s liberties. No one can begin to 
estimate the great good he has done in this 
respect. He has been an inspiration to every 
honest public prosecutor and official throughout 
the length and breadth of our land. He may 
be impetuous and hasty at times and doubtless 
makes mistakes for he is human, but these we 
can easily forgive in view of what he has done 
and is doing in the cause of civic honesty. 

It is said the Lord has always furnished a 
leader at the time of all great crises. Just so 
sure as he furnished us such a leader at the 
birth of the nation in Washington, and another 
in Lincoln, at the time of our great civil war, 
so do I believe he has furnished us Theodore 
Roosevelt as the one who shall lead us to a 
higher plane of civic betterment. 

You may say that he is an exception and that 
no one else can hope to do what he has done. 
I agree with you that no one can expect to do 
as much as he has done, but you can certainly 
continue the good work he has begun. One of his 
dearest friends, Jacob Riis, has said, ‘There is 
nothing in his life that is beyond the reach or 
strength of any one who will make the most 
of himself with determined purpose.” Another 
has said, “He stands for the commonplace vir- 
tues, he is great on lines along which each one 
of us can be great if he wills and dares.’’ 

If you cannot be a Roosevelt you certainly 
can be a leader in your own community. See 
what Everett Colby, a young Brown alumnus 
of ’*97, and captain of one of the best football 


elevens Brown ever had, is doing for his people 
in the boss-ridden State of New Jersey. He has 
lead the fight against the railroad and allied 
corporate interests that control New Jersey, 
and last year when the machine threw him over 
because of this work, he ran independently, 
went before the people on his platform, demand- 
ing that corporations pay their fair share of 
taxes, and won a magnificent victory, all of 
which tends to prove my statement that the 
people are ready and anxious to follow a leader, 
even though he be young, like Colby, if they 
be assured that he is clean, square and can be 
trusted. Within a few weeks, Colby, backed by 
a few loyal followers in the New Jersey Legis- 
lature, and holding the balance of power, has 
won another splendid victory for the people 
in defeating for re-election to the United States 
Senate, the president of the great life insurance 
company which has controlled New Jersey’s 
politics for a generation. 

Some of you may ask, what is there in it 
for you if you if you go into politics, what 
reward may you hope for or expect to receive 
in return for the work you put in? The right 
kind of young man will not ask that question; 
rather will he ask, what can I do to make 
politics in my town, county and state cleaner 
than they are today? What can I do to bring 
about the selection of the best men for positions 
of honor and trust? You should not go into 
politics with the thought ever before you of 
what office you may be able to secure for your- 
self.- If you do, you will be a failure like many 
another before you and will accomplish none 
of the reforms that are so much needed. If 
your chief desire is an office, you may rest 
assured that the party boss will soon know it 
and before you realize it you will have sold 
your influence to him, not for money, but for 
the office. Very likely you will be one who 
could not be bought with money, but when you 
come to the parting of the ways and the boss 
says to you “If you want this position you must 
obey our commands,” the chances are more 
than even if you are not strong, that you will 
surrender to him and not realize until it is 
too late that you have sold your birth-right for 
a mess of pottage. 

The bosses of New Jersey knew they could 
not buy Everett Colby with money, but they 
knew he was ambitious and tried to buy him 
with a Senatorship, but he was stronger than 
most young men and would not surrender his 
principles for the coveted position. Had he 
yielded he would have secured the desired place 
and would likely never have been heard of 
outside of his own state. He remained true to 
himself and his principles, took up the gage of 
battle that had been thrown down, won a 
splendid victory and today is recognized as one 
of the ablest of the new political leaders whom 
a reviving democracy is raising up to beat the 
bosses. While the victory he won at the ballot 
box was a grand one in many ways, yet it did 
not compare with the victory he won over 
himself when tempted by these bosses. 

So I would not have you enter the political 
arena with the thought uppermost in your 
mind of what there may be in it for yourself, 
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but rather of how best you may be able to 
secure the needed reforms. In order to accom- 
plish this, engage in the contest in a thoroughly 
unselfish spirit and with no thought of your 
personal interests, letting these words’ be 
declaratory of your purpose: 


“For the cause that need assistance, 
For the wrong that needs resistance, 
For the future in the distance, 
And the good that I may do.” 


Worthily to serve the state should be the 
strongest ambition of all high minded youth 
in a republic. The knowledge that he has so 
served and that he has given of his best to 
his state should be reward enough for the 
right young man. 

I would not have you think for a moment 
that I do not believe it proper for a young man 
to aspire to fill positions of honor in his com- 
munity, for I believe it is proper and well that 
he have such an ambition, but I would not 
have that his chief object. If he conducts him- 
self as he should, shows that he is worthy and 
can be trusted, he may be sure that when the 
proper time comes his worth will be recognized. 

There never was a time in our history when 
young men were being advanced as they are 
today. Look at the situation in our own state. 
Ten years ago there was not a position of any 
importance that was held by a young man, 
while today it seems as if they had all been 
given into their keeping. When the Legislature 
assembled last October our Governor was only 
45 years old, the Lieutenant-Governor, and 
Auditor each 44, the Speaker of the House 37, 
the Secretary of State 36, the Attorney-General 
and Treasurer each 35. Of this number all 
but two were college men, three of them being 
former students of this University. 

In this country there is an equality of rights, 
but an inequality of duties. It is proper to 
demand more from the man with exceptional 
advantages than from one without. Many have 
had to toil and deny themselves that you might 
have a first-class education and thus be the 
better fitted for taking up the battle of life. 
Because of this superior training that is yours 
a heavy moral obligation rests upon you to 
stand in the front ranks in the effort to serve 
the public by doing your duty as Americans in 
the body politic. 

The country has the right to demand honest 
and efficient service of every man in it, and 
especially so of every man who has had rigid 
mental and moral training. This duty which 
you owe the state you can not shirk on the 
plea of any private interest. You are bound 
to follow understandingly the course of public 
men, to act intelligently and effectively in sup- 
port of principles which you deem right and 
for the best interests of the country. 

But this is not all. You must not go into 
politics as an educated man, but simply as an 
American. College life has given you for the 
most part only acquaintance with men of your 
own class, but you must now come in contact 
with those people who do the rough work of the 
world, many of whose conceptions of life will 


be entirely different from yours. You will ac- 
complish little if you confine your participation 
in politics to meeting only with those who 
have had the same training as yourself and look 
at things in the same way. On the contrary, 
you must get out and join in the active fight 
and get into the rough and tumble of the cau- 
cuses, the primaries and the conventions, fight- 
ing shoulder to shoulder with men of every 
rank and looking at the problems as they arise 
from their point of view as well as your own, 
thus escaping the danger of becoming narrow. 
You should learn to work rather than _ to 
criticise. Though there is need tor critics who 
shall fearlessly expose and denounce wrongs 
and condemn evil principles and men, still 
criticism can never take the place of action or 
be even a poor substitute for it. 

You cannot always win, but you must not 
shrink from the contest because of failure at 
first or because you may sometimes find the 
work difficult and unpleasant or your associa- 
tions disagreeable. To do so would be coward- 
ly and unmanly. You will have no right to 
abandon the effort to better politics merely be- 
cause of this. Probably you will not accomplish 
as much as you would like or as you will think 
you ought to, but if you can help to elevate the 
type of your representative to the State Legis- 
lature or to Congréss, or even if you improve 
the standard of duty among public officials in 
your own town or city, you will have accom- 
plished much to make you pleased. 

Strive to educate the people to the point 
where they will be satisfied only with officials 
who shall be imbued with the desire to work 
for the best interests of their community. Do 
not be discouraged if defeated at first, but 
remember that every campaign of TItonest 
politics has an educational effect which lasts 
even when its governmental effect seems most 
transitory. Remembrance of this will save you 
from discouragement in face of apparent failure. 
In Lincoln’s great debate with Douglass he did 
not succeed in winning the United States 
Senatorship, but he succeeded in the far more 
important work of building up convictions 
throughout the country which later led to his 
election as president and to the successful 
prosecution of the war for the union. So going 
into politics with a high and honorable ambi- 
tion you should never forget that yau can 
do this needed work of educating public senti- 
ment. 

Again you must learn to be practical in 
politics the same as you would be in your 
business or profession, and by ‘practical’ I do 
not mean anything that savors of dishonesty. 
On the contrary I desire that you keep a high 
ideal and be true to it at all times, otherwise 
keep out of the game. By “practical” I mean 
that you must not spend your time in fine 
theorizing, but rather that you should strive 
in practical ways to attain your ideals. You 
must study the problems of the day thoroughly 
and become familiar with them from all sides. 
You must learn how to handle men and get 
them to look at things as you do. You must 
use tact in this and remember that you can 
lead easier than you can drive. 
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In conclusion then the college man is in honor 
bound to take an active part in our political 
life, and to do his full duty by helping his 
fellow citizens in the exercise of the rights of 
self-government. 

He must rank action as above criticism and 
must realize that the person deserving of the 
most credit is the one who actually does things 
and not the one who confines himself to telling 
how they should be done. 

He should have a high ideal and should ever 
strive to attain it, but should not be discouraged 
and give up the fight if he does not attain it. 

His work must at all times be disinterested 
and honest and must be given without regard 
to the effect on his own fortune. 

For everyone if he will but seek it, there ee 
ahead a career as full of accomplishment, of 
honor, of usefulness to the world, as his best 
aspirations can reach, if he will but use his 
talents, his physical powers and his moral 
sense to the full extent of his capacity. Not 
all can lead, but all may follow where they 
cannot lead and everyone may do a good best 
and earn a reward in proportion to the earnest- 
ness, the energy, the ambition and discretion 
which he may display in usefully employing 
the learning and wisdom which he pay, have 
acquired. 

Because of his training and the eae tnees 
he has had the college man should be a leader 
in solving the problems now confronting us. 
Shame be to him, if with all his advantages, 
he permits another to wrest from him that 
leadership by greater desert, by more perfect 
fitness. Glory be to him, if he do his duty 
and splendidly, as he may, accomplish his 
grand task. 

As has been well said, “The twentieth century 
man will unite the qualities of sage and worker, 
organizer and administrator, as has no man be- 
fore him. Uniting better than in earlier cen- 
turies: the essentials of the perfect man, he 
is to do a larger and nobler share of that 
upbuilding of the nation which shall come 
with the realization of the prayer of the great 
American poet: 


Our Father’s God! from out whose hand 
The centuries fall like grains of sand. 
* *% o* % * 


O! make thou us, through centuries long, 
In peace secure, in justice strong! 
Around our gift of freedom draw 

The safe-guards of our righteous law; 
And, cast in some diviner mould, 

Let the new cycle shame the old!” 


FABLES. 
ik 


A husbandman one day giving seed to 
his servant, said to him, wen out, find the 
most barren spot of my lands, till the earth 
there carefully, and sow this seed.” The 
servant went forth doubtfully, hardly 


knowing which of all the waste places he 
should choose. But.as he hastened to put 
the seed into the earth as quickly as he 
might, for he wished to do his master’s 
bidding and to return soon, he found soil 
nearby that had httle vegetation upon it. 
And here he sowed the seed. Returning 
he said to his master, ““[he seed is sown, 
but the earth was poor and I fear it will 
be many days before there may be seen a 
greenness springing | there: sa) | femune 
watched carefully for some result of the 
labor and lo, before many days, they be- 
held the spot slowly changing to a deli- 
cate green. For the place, once barren, 
had, with a little care, come to a life of 
beauteous growth. 


Lt, 


A man once went forth to take a long 
journey. From his childhood he had 
known a beautiful mountain which stood 
among others not far away in the hazy 
distance. When but a boy his father had 
told him of the treasures which this moun- 
tain held and, best of all, the view of the 
country seen far, far below the summit. 
But some travellers, his father had said, 
had never reached the top. Now, how: 
ever, the man was setting out upon the 
journey to this fair peak. With care he 
prepared himself for the pilgrimage for 
he knew it would be hard. When all was 
in readiness he started forth. The way 
was at times difficult but there was a joy 
in struggling against the obstacles before 
him. And always he kept firmly the idea 
that he must reach the pinnacle of the 
mountain. And at length he did. He 
looked at the beautiful country below. 
Now and then he tried to discern the path 
by which he had come and which at the 
time had seemed so hard. But it lay part- 
ly obscured and he forgot his struggles 
glorifying only in his accomplishment. 
Then gradually he becameaware that other 
mountains, higher and more beautiful than 
the one on which he stood, loomed in the 
distance. There were other heights of 
which he had never before dreamed or 
known. 
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Mine 


On a bed near an open window lay a 
man fearfully ill. Pain was slowly wear- 
ing out the physical body and sorely test- 
ing the spiritual. Death’s advance guard 
was fighting him and the physician’s skill. 
The contest was now fairly even, but soon 
one or the other of the combatants must 
triumph. With a weary sigh, the man, 
almost ready to give up the fight, turned 
his head toward the sunlight which 
streamed through the window. Huis 
breath caught; for a thought had come to 
him. 
pain. Calling his servant to bring him 
pen and paper, he seemed to be filled with 
a new joy. Then with thin sensitive 
fingers he slowly wrote the message that 
had come to him through the open win- 
dow. Of the brown butterfly which flut- 
tered in uncertain movement from leaf to 
window sill; of the nodding heads of 
columbine in a vase standing there; of the 
wonderful maple leaves dancing on the 
slender petioles; of the fresh sweet wind 
that made them move and that touched 
soothingly his fevered eyes; of the bend- 
ing pale blue sky that stretched far away; 
of the nearer floating clouds; of the blue 
bird’s song—of these he wrote. For his 
message was to those who suffered as he 
had suffered and to those who, reading his 
words, might remember the comfort Na- 
ture brings to the tired heart. 

Re 


THE GIRL WHO FEARED. 
i 


In 1847 Hortense Dudley was a child 
of seven years, living in Grafton, Penn- 
sylvania. 

She feared the dark. 

Not as would a normal child, but with 
an intensity pitiful to behold. Night af- 
ter night during her childhood she slept 
half-smothered with her head under the 
bed-clothes, trembling from sheer terror 


He uttered a low laugh even in his’ 


of the darkness about her, into which she 
dared not look, because of things which 
might be there, which she was certain 
were there. Sometimes her sleep was 
tormented by hideous dreams of terrible 
experiences in darkness. She would 
awake screaming in the middle of the 
night, and could not fall asleep again ex- 
cept in the presence of a light and an 
older person. 

One evening the family was seated 
about the fire-place in the lving-room 
Mrs. Dudley told Hortense to go into an 
adjoining room and get a spool of thread 
left there on a table. ‘The child obeyed, 
but did not return. Presently her mother 
called to her. Receiving no response, 
Mrs. Dudley, suspecting the cause of this, 
hastened in search of her daughter. 

The room was in partial darkness. Hor- 
tense was found standing in the middle of 
the floor, rooted to the spot, paralyzed 
with fear. At sight of her mother the 
girl gave a piercing scream and dashed 
from the reom. She had found some 
clothing thrown carelessly over a chair 
into the image of a person, and it was 
days before she became again her normal 
Sel 

Her brother took her out one evening 
for a lesson in astronomy. At the mere 
sight of the black sky to whose depths her 
attention was called, she began to be 
afraid.of a nameless something; and when 
told how far away the stars were, she was 
so utterly overcome by the idea of infinite 
space, of darkness without end, that she 
had to be taken home at once. 

The cause of this fear of the dark was 
never known. ‘That it was not an in- 
herited ‘‘race-fear’’ seems certain. Her 
mother had not undergone a fright pre- 
vious to her birth. No ignorant nurse 
had poisoned her mind with stories of 
ehosts and goblins. The family could re- 
call no experience of her infancy that 
would account for her terror, but some- 
thing of this sort, long since forgotten, 


was presumably the cause. 
*k >k Kk ok Kk Kk *K K > K 
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As she grew older, the panics of fright 
became less marked, but she remained a 
very timid girl, and never ventured out 
alone after nightfall. And she suffered 
as much from a sense of shame and.from 
the ridicule of her friends, as from her 
fears.’ The other’ girls “yust at the 
thoughtless age failed to understand that 
her timidity was a thing she could not 
help, and they laughed at her. As for 
her boy companions, they believed her 
mind unsound, and avoided her ; for some- 
times she would suddenly clutch the arm 
of her escort, and, pale and excited, stare 


for an instant at some fancied object in - 


the shadows. 

At the age of eighteen, her father sent 
her to a girls’ school in Georgedale, fifty 
miles from her home. There she lived 
in: the Stamily forsior es atch. a retired 
physician, and an old and close friend 
of her father. She roomed with three 
other girls in two large rooms on the 
second floor of the Hatch residence which 
was a capacious house of past Revolu- 
tionary times. One of these rooms, fur- 
nished with two double beds, was used 
for a sleeping-room, and the other, con- 
taining a fire-place, for a study and parlor. 
Hortense was often teased, in a good- 
natured way, because of her timidity, and, 
sensitive on this point, she was affected 
to an extent that her friends never real- 
ized. More than once had her pillow 
been dampened by tears of mortification 
and self-reproach, held back during the 
day only to burst forth when her room- 
mates were asleep; yet even the girl at her 
side never suspected the truth. She could 
not always hide her fears, but she could 
conceal her feelings. 


TT, 


On a dark night in October, when the 
wind moaned through the branches of 
the old trees in the yard, and scattered 
gusts of autumn rain pelted the windows, 
the four girls, with two schoolmates from 
outside, were seated in the study. With 


the intention, in part, of drawing a pro- 


‘test from Hortense Dudley, one of the 


party began a ghost story. 

Soon the others were matching stories, 
each one more blood-freezing than its 
eruesome predecessor, and, to heighten 
the effect, they blew out the lights, so that 
only the weird flames in the fire-place were 
left to illuminate dimly their faces. 

Hortense seemed visibly affected. Al- 
though she said nothing, it was evident 
that she was far from enjoying the ordeal. 
Presently, in the midst of an especially 


chilling tale, she rose and quietly left the 
* room. 


The story finished, one of the 
visitors remarked that Hortense was very 
pale when she went out, and suggested 
that it might be well to find out where 
she had gone. One of the room-mates 
went in search of her, and returned in a 
few minutes, saying with some alarm that 
Hortense was not to be found, and that 
Mrs. Hatch, downstairs, had seen nothing 
of her. The others expressed surprise 
and were fearing that they had carried 
their fun too far, when there came a knock 
at the door. Thinking it was Mrs. Hatch 
who wished to enter, they called out, 
“Come in!’ 

The door slowly opened a couple of 
inches, and a rattling sound was heard. 

The light in the hall had been ex- 
tinguished, 

Again was heard the dismal rattle, the 
door opened wider, and, with a sepulchral 
groan, a tall skeleton glided through 
stopping just inside the room, and seem- 
ing to close the door behind itself. For 
an instant the girls were speechless with 
horror. Then one of them dropped to 
the floor in a faint, and the others, re- 
covering their tongues, emitted scream af- 
ter scream, and fled in an agony of terror, 
into the adjoining bed-room. Already 
excited by the stories they had told, they 
fell easy prey to this real and material 
ghost, and now they crouched, trembling 
and breathless in a heap in the farthest 
corner of the room. 

Again was heard the rattle of bones, 
and they saw the dangling skeleton slowly 
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advancing toward them among the weird 
shadows of the study. It was borne in 
one hand by a sheeted figure whose other 
hand, raised aloft, carried a_ lighted 
candle. This was no ethereal spectre, but 
a grim reality, a thing, not of spirit, but 
‘of matter. The girls could not fail to 
understand this, yet that very fact made 
the apparition simply appalling. 

In a moment one of the girls would 
have jumped from the window to the 
eround fifteen feet below, had not Mrs. 
Hatch entered just then. Rushing up to 
the ghost, she snatched away the sheet 
exclaiming. 

‘Why, Hortense Dudley—what does 
this mean?” 


TVs 


Hortense had listened in silence to the 
stories of ghosts and moonlit cemeteries 
and phantoms from the other world, un- 
til it seemed as if she would go mad ‘with 
the tension of her overwrought nerves. 

And suddenly an idea fee come to her. 
Weeks before, while unpacking her trunk 
in the attic, she had by accident discovered 
a skeleton in a box. The bones were 
wired together and were the property of 
Dr. Hatch. | 

She would get this skeleton and show 
her tormentors that she dared do a thing 
to which their courage was unequal. 

Frightened at the very thought of it, 
but desperate in her misery, she left the 
room, and crept alone up the attic stairs, 
lamp in hand. 

Mortally afraid, she forced her unwill- 
ing feet toward the box. With a shud- 
der, she took out the heap of bones. The 
bald skull, with its great eye-cavities and 
demon erin, terrified her the most; but 
she conquered her shivers and carried all 
the ghostly collection down the stairs. In 
a chamber she hastily draped herself in a 
sheet and lighted a candle which she found 
there. 


At this moment she heard someone pass 
through the hall and she waited until she 
heard a door close. Going forth with 
skeleton and candle in hand, she blew out 
the lamp in the hall and knocked at the 
door of the study. And then she thrust 
the grisly apparatus within. ~The reader 
knows the rest. 

From that time the teasing ceased. The 
joke was on the girls. To-day she is a 
woman of sixty, but not once, since that 
night, has she ever feared the dark. 


SV 0G: 


POE—A DERELICT. 


Like a giant ship Poe was made, not for 
the peaceful river or the little lake, but 
for the mighty deep. Yet when this craft 
was fairly launched grand and magnifi- 
cent as it was, it became unmanageable, 
and when but part of its voyage was made 
it broke free from all restraint and became 
a derelict. 

Then all the fury of the elements broke 
loose, driving the ship hither and thither, 
now in the very bosom of the deep, and 
now cast up to view for a moment on the 
crest of some mighty wave. Once in a 
while the storm demon became still, the 
ship righted, and had there been a strong 
hand at the helm, it would have been pos- 
sible to save it. But no one came to the 
rescue. Soon Neptune let loose again the 
angry winds and soon the craft which 
during the calm had been drifting like a 
leaf was tossed and driven without sail 
or rudder. 

At times vivid lightnings played along 
the masts and spars, lighting with their 
lurid gleam for leagues around the trou- 
bled sea. At times a powerful light shone 
from the masthead, and when the 
gaze of a passing mariner once fell 
upon that heaven-born brightness, he 
could never forget it. And always 
freme@ithat fated ship. came forth a 
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weird sweet music, which siren-like drew 
all men to it. At last in cold November 
when kindly day had disappeared behind 
the watery mountains to the west, and 
night had spread above all things its sable 
pall, the long-expected rocks were struck. 
The storm and sea had conspired to do 
their worst. When morning appeared 
above the derelict was gone; along that 
bleak and jagged shore no sign was leit 
to tell the story of the tragedy. 

And. now, when passion’s storms are 
raging, if we but pass along this shore 
at midnight we may see through the en- 
veloping darkness bright gleams shoot- 
ing from crag to crag, and listening we 
may hear the sweetest of all music ever 
heard by mortal ear; the lights and music 
that still like spirits hover round this 
sunken derelict. 
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COLLEGE WORLD. 


Mrs. Grace Redpath, widow of Peter 
Redpath of Montreal, who died recently 
in London, left $150,000 to McGill Uni- 
versity. 


Chicago, April 14.—All athletic rela- 
tions between the University of Michigan 
and the other colleges composing the 
Western Athletic College conference, “the 
big nine,” were severed yesterday be- 
cause of the indisposition of Michigan to 
observe the rules of the conference. It 
was insisted by the other member of the 
conference that the rules adopted at the 
close of the foot ball season of 1905, 
limiting the time of all athletes to three 
years, and the number of foot ball games 
to not more than five, should be observed 
by Michigan, or that university should be 
left out of the conference. The represen- 
tatives of Michigan declined to promise 
that the university would observe these 
rules. 


THE UNIVERSITY CYNIC. 


WE ARE READY 


To supply your wants, with everything 
in Young Men’s Suits and Overcoats, Rain 
Coats, Underwear, Hats and elegant Neck- 
wear, for all seasons. 

The greatest variety, latest styles and 
best of everything at lowest prices at 


B. TURK & BROTHER 


Burlington 2 Vermont 


THE “BIJOU” 


CIGARS AND TOBACCOS. 


- Finest line of Meerschams, BBB Brier Pipes and Cigars 


in the State. Also full line of Turkish and Egyptian 
Cigarettes. 


F. L. TAFT & CO. 
115 Church St., - - Burlington, Vt. 


Heliotype Printing Co. 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


LIUGRAPHERS tC 


Scientific work and Highest Quality of 
fac-simile reproduction Gelatin and Photo- 
in color or Mono- & Mechanical Print- 
chrome a ing for Class Books, 
Specialty. — etc. 


MEASURE FOR 
MEASURE 


We still maintain our Highest 
Standard of Tailoring 
Excellence. 


We give you the best of goods 
and of workmanship. 


Suits 10 per cent off in next 60 days to 
students. 


Fe. N. -RSGHS 


CUSTOM TAILOR 
153 AKAIN ST. 


THE UNIVERSITY CYNIC. 


We handle only 
the Best Grades of 


Dorn’s Dining R 
orn s LAning oom Becht CO AL 


IN. THE THEATRE BUILDING, 


that is a pleasure 


201 Main Srreet, BurLineton, Vr. 


Specialties of Game, such as Duck, Plover, Quail, to burn. 
Squab, Partridge, Broiled Live Lobster, Soft Shell 


Crabs, etc. Open every evening until 12 P. M. 


Seas Wiolesalc ~ Retail 
E, S. Adsit Coal Co., 


Uptown Office 18! College St. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


INSTRUCTION IS GIVEN IN THE UNIVERSITY IN 


ke THE DEPARTMENT OF ARTS. 
IJ. THe DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE. 
Ill. Tuer Department or MEDICINE. 
I. The Department of Arts embraces instruction in Languages, ancient and modern, 
ese Sciences, Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy, Rhetoric, Literature and 
istory. 


The courses pursued in this department are three in number. 
1. The Classical course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 
2. The Literary-Scientific course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Philosophy. 
3. The Commerce and Economics course, leading to the degree of Bachelor of Science. 
II. The Department of Science embraces particularly instruction in the various branches 
of Mathematical, Physical, Natural and Economic Science, Mechanic Arts and Agriculture. 
The courses pursued in this department are five in number and lead to the degree 
of Bachelor of Science. 


1. Civil Engineering. 
2. Mechanical Engineering. 
3. Electrical Engineering. 
4. Chemistry. 
5. Agriculture. 
For fuller information send for catalogue or special bulletin to 


M. W. ANDREWS, Registrar. 


eS oe 
5 ALL RECORDS SURPASSED ! 


WE HAVE MANUFACTURED AND SOLD 
MORE HAMMOND TYPEWRITERS DUR- 
ING THE MONTH OF MARCH 1907 THAN 
IN ANY FORMER MONTH OF THE 24 


YEARS OF OUR EXISTENCE. 


) THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO., 
69th to 70th STREETS and EAST RIVER, 


4 
~~ 


NEW YORK, - - - : 


COOMOILNNOINOINSOISSOIONG 


COLLEGE REGALS 


Every point of style, fit and wearthat a 
college man demands of his shoes you 
will find in the Regal college models. 


We produce them directly from made-to- 
order styles which originate in the high- 
price custom boot makers’ shops in the 
fashion centres in the world. Regal 
quarter-sizes guarantee you a perfect fit, 
and the very finest leathers, linings and 
finishing materials make certain the 
wearing qualities of Regals. 


You can secure these college styles of 
our special agent at your college. 


B. L. HARD, Agent, 3 Middle Converse Hall. 


A. G. Mansur, 


71 CHURCH ST. 


Jeweler. 


Special attention given to orders for badges and all 
kinds of society and emblem goods. Will give esti- 
mates, 


Headquarters for the Vt. pin. 


All mail orders promptly filled. 
Goods shown with pleasure. 


COAL 


DELAWARE and HUDSON 
LACKAWANNA, LEHIGH 
and STEAM COALS. 


At Wholesale and 
Retail. 


lias Ikyman 
Coal Co. 


Yards connected with Telephone system. 


Elias Lyman, ,Pres. W. F. Hendee, Treas, 


“A little hetter than seems necessary.” 


THE TUTTLE COMPANY 


PINE-I_LELUSTRATED EDITIONS 
US) MPSS ae OIRe TCIMG Ast dacnlD: 
PAPER BINDINGS. 


Rutland - - - Vermont 


Established 1882. 


“Ifa mancan write a better book, 
preach a better sermon, or make 
a better mousetrap than his neigh- 
bor, though he build his house in 
the woods, the world will make a 
beaten path to his door.’’—Hmer- 
son. 


See What $1 Means 


If deposited each week in the 


Burlington Savings 


Bank 


One year 52.94 
Five years 286.94 
Ten years 636.75 
Twenty years 1,582.82 


Twenty-five years 2,216.37 


Habits of thrift and economy once acquired 
cling through life. 


A Bank account is a recommendation that 
will help you secure a good position. 
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DATRONIZE 


THe COLLEGE STORE 


20 PER CENT OFF FROM LIST PRICES ON TAILOR-MADE CLOTHES 


The Biggest Line of Banners \ N 
See Our Pillows and Base Ball Banners 
——- THE 
The Best Line of College Jewelry 
1910 and 1909 Watch Fobs CITY 


FULL LINE OF TENNIS AND BASE BALL GOODS 


Open 8 to 8-30, 11-30 to 12, 1-30 to 2, 4 to 6, between periods and Saturday p. m. 


G. A. MEVIS A. M. OCKERBLAD 
Tel. 354-21 PAY eiseA Vit Tel. 139-15 


THE HAWES. HAG 


Are fully guaranteed to give satisfactory wear. 
We make “right” those that go “wrong”. 


PRICE $3.00 = 
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